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The History of India. 

INTRODUCTION. 


The history of India is not only important from 
the point of view of comparative civilization, but from 
its length and the variety of its vicissitudes, it may well 
lay claim to the appreciation of all intelligent readers 
for its own sake. Although India must yield to China, 
Egypt and Assyria in the antiquity of its historical 
data, yet its records extend back to a period of more 
than,three thousand years, and its early literature is 
both, more full and more valuable to humanity than 
that of any other ancient people. The early history 
of most peoples is a confused and broken account 
of wars and dynasties. Though some chronological 
sequence may exist, yet the greater number of those 
Kings whose conquests and glories are extolled in stone 
are little more than names, and the internal conditions 
of their kingdoms are still more obscure. No con- 
nected history, for instance, of ancient Egyptian 
civilization and thought is deducible from the monu- 
ments, in the valley of the Nile. Egyptologists may 
decipher texts proving the political continuity of four 
thousand years and more, but the completed literary 
works from which alone continuity. of thought and its 
gradual transitions from age to age maybe established, 
are sadly -dehcient, in quantity. But Indian history 
is of a different and a rarer kind. Inscriptions of 
th6 earlier periods ^re. practically non-exiateht, and 
ho connect^, chrpnDlogical history is possible for at, 
east the first thopsand-years of Aryan ^^civilization; in, 


India. But, as a compensation, we have records of £ 
far more valuable character. There exist literary 
remains which carry us back at least fifteen centuries 
before the Christian era. From this early date, and 
from each succeeding period, an abundance of literary 
works survive, at first handed down by oral tradition, 
later committed to writing, all bearing the stamp of 
the age in which they were composed, all therefore 
of supreme interest and importance as the reflectibu 
of the thoughts and feelings of early man. Amongsi 
the Aryans of India alone can we trace clearly the 
gradual progress of the human mind from its first rude 
but spontaneous effusions to the artificial composi- 
tions of a highly organised civilization. Thus the 
story of Hindu civilization, religion and thought is 
longer and more instructive than any other human story 
It is matchless in its continuity, its fullness and its 
philosophic truth.’* It is a complete history in itself 
but it is not the whole of Indian history. About th< 
same time that the Normans conquered England th< 
Ancient Hindu civilization began to come under th< 
lule of Mohammedan invaders. Finally, the Moham 
medan Empire, after a period of settlement by variou: 
European powers, gave place to the British rule whicl 
endures to-day. Each of these periods, the Moham 
medan and the British, has its own particular character 
istics and its own complete history. 
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THE CYCLOPEDIA OF INDIA. 


The aboriginal 
population* 


PART I. 

ANCIENT HINDU CIVILIZATION. 

Chapter I. The Vedic Age. 

About 2000-1400 B.C. 

/. — The Aryans and the Aborigines. 

Our earliest glimpse of India reveals two races 
'struggling for the soil. The one was a fair-skinned 
people, who had recently entered India from the North- 
West, and who were a branch of the great Aryan race, 
that Indo-European family from which the majority 
of the European peoples claim descent. The other 
race was of inferior type, indigenous 
dark-skinned, held in the great- 
est contempt by the conquering 
Aryans. Still, no sooner had the invaders extended 
their conquests over Northern India than they began 
to mix with the primitive holders of the soil. From 
this fusion the great mass of the modern Hindu pop- 
ulation is derived. Pure Aryans on the one side 
are now few in number, while the pure non- Aryan por- 
tion of the population is also comparatively small. 

A few words are here necessary by way of reference 
to the Aborigines of India. Some belong to the Dra- 
vidian race, others to the Mongo- 
lian, while the remainder are 
generally ranked together under 
the name of Kolarian. The Dravidians who now 
chiefly inhabit the_ South of India, were at the time 
of the Aryan immigration not only more numerous 
than the other aboriginals, but considerably in advance 
of them in point of civilization. 

They were not yet confined to the southern portion 
of the peninsula, but largely inhabited the plains and 
valleys of the north, where they lived in organized 
communities under fixed laws and government. The 
Kolarian and Mongolian elements inhabited rather 
the jungles and forests, and lived in a state of 
savagedom or semi-savagedom. The primitive state 
of the latter peoples at the time of the Aryan invasions 
can be imagined from a glimpse of the present 
condition of their descendants. Some of the existing 
hill- tribes, such as the Santals of Bengal and the 
Kandhs of Orissa, have only recently abandoned human 
sacrifices, while their s 37 stem of rule is still essentially 
patriarchal. The Vedic hymns contain many refer- 
ences to the dark-skinned population which was in 
occupation of the soil. They are named Das3ms or 
'enemies’ and Dasas or ‘slaves,’ and are reviled 
as ‘godless,’ ‘raw-eaters.’ 'monsters’ and ‘demons,’ 
The most savage of these peoples were probably driven 
back to the mountains,, and it must have been the 
more advanced portion of the .Aborigines, that is, 
chiefly the Dravidian elemeiit, which settled down 
under the new regime , and _ at leiigth became, incor- 
porated into the social organism of uieir conquerors. 

The early history of India is concerned with the 
advance, of, the conquering Aryans, .their, gradual; 
extension ,i:p,- the southernmost pbint of' the Peninsfila, , 

' Advanceor ite' " |fohndation,j .hy ;them, of , a, 

Aryan*;; : ■ unniber of separate kingdohjsi But 
t ' , mbvenlenf? and • their 

chronology ,to :,, trace,: and We know more 


about the social and religious character of this early 
people than of their political history. The earliest 
period of Hindu history is called the Vedic Period, 
because it deals with the condition of the people as 
described in the Rig Veda, the most ancient religious 
book of the Aryan races. The Rig Veda is a collection 
of 1,017 short poems, chiefly addressed to the gods.* 
The whole is divided into ten Mandalas or Books, 
each of which, except the first and last, were composed 
by a particular Rishi or a particular school of Rishis.t 
In all probability the Rig Veda was finally compiled in 
the 14th century B.C., but the great majority of 
the hymns must have been composed earlier, and it 
is generally agreed that the period of history to which 
they belong cannot have begun later than 2000 B.C. 
In this, the first period of Indian history, the Aryans are 
revealed as new-comers, descending from Central Asia, 
the earliest home of the Indo-European race, marching 
through the passes of the north- west, and then gradually 
spreading themselves over the Punjab. Five or six cen- 
turies at least are necessary for the expansion, of the 
Aryans along the Indus and its tributaries, so that the 
Vedic Age may roughly be dated from 2000 to 1400 B.C..t 
Some few facts may be gathered about the progress 

Ttieir Orgautotion. this early Conquest. The^ryans 
were divided into a number of tribes, 
mostly organised on a monarchical basis and ruled 
by hereditary chieftains in conformity with the will of 
the people as expressed in the tribal assembly. These 
tribes were without cohesion, and were often arrayed 
in war against each other. Sometimes, however, a 
temporary confederation was formed for the special 
purpose of subduing the black-skinned holders of the 
soil. The Aborigines did not yield without a struggle; 

but when beaten in the open field 
by the more disciplined valour of 
the invaders, they clung to hill for* 
tresses and forests whence they issued forth to wage 
a harassing guerilla warfare against the Aryans. 
But in spite of every resistance, the more civilized 
races with their war horses and chariots, their armour 
and the greater variety of their weapons, pushed 
back the hated foe, cultivated the jungle tracts and 
extended their kingdoms over the whole Punjab, The 
barbarians, like the Britons at the time of the Anglo- 
Saxon invasions, were either exterminated or retreated 
into those hills and fastnesses which their descendants 
still inhabit. The wide-spread fusion of race which we 
have already mentioned, took place, not , in the Vedic 
Age, but in subsequent stages of the Aryan conquests, 
during what are called the Epic and the Rationalist 
Periods. 

* They have been translated hy Max Mtlller in his monumental Sacied 
Books of the East. The greatest Orientalists of the piresent generation 
have contributed to this series. Most of the remaining Vedas, the 
Brahmanas, Sutras, etc., to which we shall refer, can also be found in this 
series in an English garj. The introductions to the various volumes are 
extremely valuable, 

t See page 3. 

t Some recent writers would put It'niuch further back. B. G, Tilak in 
. his ArtHc Bme in the Vedas maintains- that on grounds chiefly of 
' astronomy many of the* hymns must have been composed ^ as early as 
45c^ , B,G, Moreover, he discovers in , them traces of a still more 
primitive civilization, the pre- Vedic, which, he asserts, flourished in the 
Arctic Region during the Post-glacial Period; f.?., from 8000 B.C. 
onwards. Bht this bold theory, except in subordinate points, has not yet 
obtained acceptance# 


Character of the 
early conquests. 
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IL — Social Life in the Veciic Age. 

The picture of early Hindu civilization, as painted 
by the Vedic hymns, is full of interest. Agriculture, 
which philology proves to have been known to the 
early fathers of the Indo-European race in Central 
Asia, was the main industry ot the ancient Hindus. 
The hymns contain numerous allusions to agriculture, 
and one remarkable hymn is directly dedicated to the 
God of Agriculture. But agriculture in the Punjab 
was not practicable without irrigation : hence we 
have references to canals and wells. Shepherds and 
pasture are mentioned less freely than agriculture, 
whilst trade and commerce, though necessarily fare in 

Arts and Industries. civilization, are 

distinctly alluded to in the Rig 
Veda. The arts of peace included weaving, carpentry 
and working in metals such as gold, iron and copper. 
Warriors, perhaps the greater chieftains, wore golden 
helmets and breastplates ; women carried bracelets, 
necklaces and anklets. The customs of the people 
are marked by strong common sense, and a pleasing 
absence of unhealthy restriction. 

The caste system did not exist and every head 
r. . * ♦ of a household was his own family 

priest. Although the exigencies of 
sacrifice and the special faculties of composition 
required for the sacrificial hymns, gradually led to 
the formation of a class of Rishis, holy priests and 
poets, the forerunners of the Brahmans, yet in the 
primHive age of the Rig Veda this class was separated 
by no barrier of caste from the rest of the population. 
The Rishis were men of the world, owned herds of 
cattle, fought against the common enemy, and inter- 
married freely with the people. It is only in the 
concluding portions of the Rig Veda that we find 
evidence of the growing superstition of the people and 
a beginning of that dependence upon the priestly 
class which was destined to work such irretrievable 
harm in the later stages of Hindu civilization, That 
the Rishis did not form a separate priestly caste may 
be gathered from such hymns as the following : — 

' ' Behold, I am a composer of h3mins, my father 
is a physician, my mother grinds corn on stone. We 
are all engaged in different occupations. As cows 
wander (in various directions) in the pasture-fields 
(for food), so we (in various occupations), worship 
thee, O Soma ! for wealth. Flow thou for Indra I 
Further, there were no temples or idols in these early 
days. The sacred fire was lighted on every hearth 
by the head of the family, and there is abundant 
evidence to prove that wives joined their husbands 
in celebrating these domestic sacrifices. 

Women, it is clear, were regarded in a totally 
D different manner from their sisters 

Position of Women, - . . , 

of a later time. They were not 
secluded, debarred from education and religion, 
or disposed of like chattels in marriage. . They 
were treated rather as man's equal, the sharer of 
his sacrifices, joint composer of the sacred hymns — 
sometimes women even became Rishis — and . were 
allowed to exercise their due influence in. society. 
They were not married at an age when their 
education should just begin, but often remained 
unmarried in the homes of their fathers, or if they 


chose wedlock, as doubtless the majority did, they 
would seem to have possessed some voice in the 
selection of their husbands. ‘‘ The woman who is of 
gentle nature, and of graceful form selects, among 
many, her own loved one as her husband." Poly- 
gamy was allowed among the great and rich, but the 
people for the most part remained contented, then 
as now, with one wife. The re-marriage of widows 
was distinctly sanctioned by the Rig Veda, and the 
prevalence of this custom is borne out by a variety 
of other proofs. Finally, the obnoxious practice of 
Sati, by which a widow ascended her husband's 
funeral pyre, was unknown in these primitive days. 
When in aftertimes the practice became popular, 
the priesthood attempted to give it sanction from 
the Vedas, and a harmless passage referring to a 
funeral procession was distorted and mistranslated 
with this end in view. 

Other practices, now generally condemned by 
„ . ^ • , orthodox Hinduism, were the con- 

oo an nn . sumptionof flesh and of intoxicat- 

ing liquor. Cows were the chief source of wealth 
to the primitive cultivators on the Indus, and 
one of their uses was to provide food. Slaughter- 
houses are spoken of in the Vedas, and there 
are allusions to the sacrifice of bulls and rams. 
The intoxicating juice of the Soma plant was 
regularly drunk by all classes, and as we shall see 
below, it formed a predominant element in sacrificial 
rites. So highly was it regarded, that it caix.- Jit ■' 
to be worshipped as a deity, and we find an entire 
book of the Rig Veda dedicated to the Divine juice, 
of the Soma. 

A few other points connected with the social life, 
of the early Hindus deserve notice. The dead were 
disposed of, as to-day, by burning, although burial 
without cremation seems to have been also practised. 
Some of the most beautiful of the hymns were 
composed for the funeral ceremony. 
Transmigration was as yet un- 
known and the primitive Hindu 
believed in a state of blessedness in the heaven of, 
Yama, to which the righteous attained immediately; 
after death. Other hymns seem to contain the germ 
of adoption, arid of the later Hindu Law of Inheritance 
which allows property to go to the daughter's son, 
only in the absence of male issue. 


Funeral and other 
customs. 


ZII, — Religion of the Vedic Age. 

We are now in a position to examine the religion 
of the primitive Hindus. The Rig 
v.rtfi'n immenssly valuable as a 

religious belief. human documcnt, because it is the 

only record possessed by any Aryan 
nation, — ^indeed any nation at all — ^in which we caii 
study that intensely interesting chapter in the history 
of mankind, the transition from a natural to an 
artificial religion. The Rig Veda may, therefore 
be regarded as the earliest recorded chapter in thi 
history of . the human intellect. In the oldest booki 
of the Greeks and Romans religion is almost total!} 
art^cial. Groups of go^ and goddesses p^ple ai 
artificial heaven, and largely share human attributei^ 
vices as well as virtues. “ Names which in Hom^ 

I 
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have become petrified and mythological, are to 
be found in the Veda, as it were, in a still fluid 
state. In the Veda natural phenomena are 
represented as assuming the character of divine be- 
ings, whereas in Homer this process is already com- 
plete. Hence, we may, apart from all considerations 
of actual date, call the Vedic hymns more ancient 
than the Homeric poems, because they represent an 
earlier phase of human thought and feeling. Though 
the religion of the Vedic Age is the worship of Nature, 
in her loftiest aspects of sky, dawn, sun and storm, 
yet towards the end of the Rig Veda, * ‘we often come 
across hymns sung to the One Being. The landmarks 
between Nature- worship and Monotheism had been 
passed, and the great Rishis of the Rig Veda have 
passed from Nature up to Nature's God. This is the 
characteristic beauty of the Rig Veda as com- 
pared with other religious works of other nations. 
We do not find in the Veda any well-defined system of 
religion or any one particular stage of thought or 
civilization. On the contrary we watch with inter- 
est how the human mind travels from an almost 
childlike but sincere invocation of the rising sun or 
the beneficent sky to the sublimer idea that neither 
the sun nor the sky is the Deity — that the Deity 
is greater and higher than these, and has created these 
objects. We know of no other work in any language 
which possesses such interest for the philosophic en- 
quirerintothegrogressofthehuman mind orwhich shows 
as tn^ xxtg'S^adoes sho whowhumanintelli gence travels 
step by step, higher and higher, until from the created 
objects it graspS'the sublime idea of the Creator.’’* 
Most prominent amongst the aspects of Nature 
which received the homage and 
" worship of the early Hindus was 
* the sky. But the sky has several 
aspects. It was first adored as Dyu, or Dyaushpitar, 
thfe * Shining One,’ earliest god of the great Aryan 
race, 2 ^eus in Greece, Jupiter or Diespiter in Rome. 
Varuiia, the sky which covers, the encompassing sky, 
the Ouranos of Greece, the Uranus of Rome, was 
another aspect of the heavens addressed as a 
deity in the Vedic h3rmns. Varuna was probably 

TheskvBods dark sky of night, and in 

^ ^ ’ contradistinction to him there was 
Mitra, the bright sky of day. Of these three Varuna 
is the recipient of most adoration in the hymns : 
indeed, his sanctity in the Rig Veda is pre-eminent 
over that of every other god. Yet a further aspect 
of the sky remains to be noticed, e-Indra, the Rain- 
god, literally the sky regarded ^ aqueous rain-bearing 
vapour, though be yi^ds to Varuna in sanctity,, all 
the gods of the Vedas must ^ve place to him in point 
, :of prominence. No gpd is addressed 
:s6 frequently or ,s6 forcibly. He is 
, peculiarly Indian, and his popularity 

<)an only^ be understood by those tvho know' the life-, 
giving power of the Ihdiah rain-clouds after a time of 
neat , and drought.: , Indra ,is„ not .merely .the. giver of 
refreshing tain, ^ but the' champion of , the Ax:ym people 
against the dark'Skinn^iJ/abon^^ 
the Ares , of the Vedic inipoptriarity, per;> 

haps, to is Agni^ the, God .yire>^ to youngest 


Indra, the ijciost 
. prominent, - 


of the gods, the Lord and Giver of Wealth. Fire was 
Agni. essential to sacrifices— hence Agni 

is called the Invoker of the 
gods. The worship of fire is one of the many points 
of kinship between the Aryans of the Punjab and 
those of Iran, the framers of the Zend Avesta. 
Other gods less prominently brought before us in the 
Veda are (i) Those which bear a solar character, Siirya 
( = Helios and Sol) and SavUri, Pushan, and lastly 
Vishnu, so far purely a Sun-god and a deity of 

Minor deities. jn/erior note. (2 ) Vdyu, the 

air ; (3) the Maruts, or Storm- 
gods, inspirers of terror, beneath whose thunder and 
lightning the earth trembles and the forest is torn 
in pieces ; (4) Rudra, father of the Maruts, a third-rate 
deity but elevated in Purariik times to a position of 
the first rank under the name of Siva. {5) Yama, 
afterwards the dread King of Hell, but as yet the 
beneficent ruler of the blessed world where the departed 
live in endless felicity. (6) The twin Aswins, ‘ Lords 
of Lustre,’ fleet horsemen of the dawn, physicians and 
healers, succourers of men in their distress. (7) Ushas, 
the Greek Eos and Latin Aurora, the smiling dawn, 
who like a busy housewife wakes 
men from slumber and sends 
them to their work.” Ushas, be it noticed, is a 
goddess. Only two female divinities are known to 
the Veda, the other being (8) Saraswaii, goddess of the 
river of that name. Though all trace of the river 
and its course has long since disappeared, Saraswati 
survives as the Goddess of Speech. She is the oldest 
goddess of the Hindus ; others such as Parvati and 
Lakshmi are creations of a later day. 

Other deities there were, bringing the total up 
■ to thirty- three, ‘ ‘ who are eleven in 
Conflicting tendencies heaven, eleven on earth, and eleven 

and polytheism. m glory in mid air. And yet 
it is sometimes difficult to decide 
whether the composers of the hymns were polytheists 
or monotheists. One god was worshipped at a time 
and for the moment was regarded as supreme. There 
are verses declaring each of the greater deities to be 
supreme, particularly Indra and Agni. For the time 
being the worshipper is practically a monotheist. More 
than this, some verses actually declare the existence 
of but One Divine Being, and recent scholarship is in 
favour of their antiquity. Such hymns must have 
been composed by the more spiritual of the singers, 
in whom there dwelt an instinctive Monotheism. The 
I 2 ist hymn of the tenth book is the most notable 
instance in point. * ‘ In the beginning there arose the 
source of golden light. He was the only born Lord of 
all that is. He established the earth and the sky ; 

. Who is the God to whom we shall offer sacrifice ? * . . 
He who through his power is the only king of the 
breathing and awakening world. He who governs all, 
man and beast* Who is the God to whom we, shall 
offer; our sacrifice,? . . * , He the creator of the 
earth* He the: righteous, who created , the,, heavens 
. ; . He who is god above all Gods The mono- 
theism of this hymn is as, plainly, asserted as b,y -the 
Hebrew prophets of the Jewish dispensation. This 
tradition of belief was established in, the Vedic Age, 
smd found later expression iff the priestly attitude 
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of Brahmans, a monotheistic attitude, not however 
shared by the nation as a whole, which became more 
frankly polytheistic as time went on. 

But whether the Aryan settlers be addressing one 
_ . . of their Nature gods, or hymning 

of VediS MiSon. some ecstatic praise to the ‘ Lord 
of all that is/ the tone of the 
songs is elevated and forceful, and their character 
genuinely spontaneous. The presence of lofty moral 
and spiritual fervour in this ancient religion is 
incontrovertible ; there is more faith and devotion, 
more genuine enthusiasm for the heavenly powers, 
than in any of the recorded works of the Greeks and 
the Romans. The ^ shining ones * are believed to 
protect men, not only from disease and suffering, but 
also from the temptations of sin. Indra also is invoked 
as a god who may pardon sin. Besides moral truths, 
there are to be found, in certain hymns, philosophical 
and metaphysical conceptions worthy of the most 
highly civilized communities. In a famous song of 
the tenth book the poet makes a series of profound 
inquiries about the mysteries of creation, such as 
would have done credit to the age of the Upanishads. 
Accordingly we must not regard the Upanishads as 
the starting point of Hindu philosophy any more 
than thfe Brahmanas mark the beginnings "of theology ; 
the source of the philosophical, as of the theological, 
and indeed the scientific, currents of succeeding periods 
can be traced right back to the Rig Veda itself. 


Chapter II. The Brahmanic or Epic Age. 

About 1400 — 800 B.C. 

I . — History of the Perioi, 

We have seen how that during the first or Vedic 
. . , , Age the Aryans gradually wrested 

Punjab from its primitive 
inhabitants and occupied the whole 
tract of country watered by the Indus and its 
tributaries. In the second or Brahmanic period the 
conquerors crossed the Sutlej, settled in the Jumna 
and Ganges valleys, and within four or five centuries 
had founded powerful kingdoms as far east as Behar. 
Such are the conditions pictured in the Brahmanas 
and in the oldest parts of the national epics : hence 
the period is known as Brahmanic or Epic. That 
the conquests of the Hindus in this period did not 
extend beyond Behar nor south of the Vindya Hills 
is made plain by the total absence of reference to 
those parts in the literature of the time. But to 
conquer, settle and organize into kingdoms the whole 
Gangetic valley, the great plain of Northern India, the 
* Middle Land ’ of the old books, was no incon- 
siderable achievement. The immediate cause of this 
extension of the Aryan race beyond the boundaries 
attained in the Vedic Age seems to have been a second 
irruption of Aryans from beyond the Hindu Kush. 
Entering the Punjab through the passes of the north, 
the new-comers pushed their settled kinsmen eastwards, 
along the valleys of the Jumna and 
iSgmS. , the Ganges. Many of the aborig- 
inal people who had come to live 
peaceably side by side with the earlier Aryan settlers 


lent them assistance against the new-comers, and 
the partnership resulted no doubt in some slight fusion 
between the races. Ultimately also the newer Aryan 
immigrants coalesced with their forerunners, so that 
from the fusion of those three elements there arose a 
new Indo -Aryan race with a new and peculiar civiliz- 
ation, the Brahmanic. It was, however, only when 
the conquering Aryans had pushed eastward beyond 
Oudii and Allahabad that they seem to have incor- 
porated non-Aryans in their own communities to any 
great extent, and even then the Aryan physical 
features, along with their language and religion, 
remained predominant. As they passed down the 
valleys of the Ganges and its tributaries, they 
encountered hordes of aborigines in various stages of 
barbarism or civilisation. It was impossible to drive 
off these inhabitants in the way that the majority of 
the Punjab aborigines had been driven away. Since, 
moreover, the services of those despised people were 
useful, quantities of them were allowed to remain under 
the protection of their conquerors. They were given 
menial tasks to perform and as the social system of 
the Hindus developed, the indigenous population was 
absorbed into it, forming, as we shall shortly see, the 
great bulk of the lowest or Sudra caste. 

This evolution of this new Indo-Aryan people was 
. accompanied by a growth in politi- 

teSor“ng°d"ms. ^al organization The small tribal 
communities of the Vedic Aryans in 
the Punjab were replaced by larger territorial states, 
some taking the form of republics, but the majority 
being ruled by great kings who resided in regular 
capitals. For the most part the popular assemblies of 
the Vedic Age had passed away, and Hindu monarchs 
arose who governed autocratically, their government 
being beneficial or otherwise according as their charac- 
ters were good or bad, strong or weak. The first of the 
new kingdoms to be organized were 
thosc of the Kurus and Panchalas. 
The first people settled in the rich 
and fertile Doab between the Jumna and the Ganges, 
and the second group founded a confederate kingdom 
in the west of what are now the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh, Hastinapura was the capital of the 
first kingdom, Kanouj the chief capital of the second. 

Of the origin of both tribes, and from what part of the 
Punjab, if from any, they came, we must be content , 
to remain in ignorance, nor is it possible to obtain a , 
historical account of either kingdom. All that we 
know is that at some time, presumably towards the end ; 
of the Brahmanic period, the two nations engaged in ! 
an internecine war for the possession of a particular 
strip of country. This war forms the subject of the 
Iliad of India, the Mahabharata, the first great Hindu 
epic. The poem is of heterogeneous growth, contains ' 
much material of, a later age, and was put together f 
in its jpresent state centuries after the earliest events ! 
which it describes. Not only were lengthy additions 
made to the poem in Puranik times, but even the i 
geography of the country and the naihes of the heroes j 
have been changed. Still the groundwork of the ' 
poem is genuinely ancient, and a discerning scholarship : 
is able to discriminate between the original layer and 
the strata which were super-imposed in historic times# ! 


The Kurus and 
Panchalas, 
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Besides the testimony which it affords of the 

u 1.1, existence of the kingdoms of the 

TheMahabharata. Panchalls, and their 

bloody struggle, it is valuable historically for the 
sidelights it throws upon the state of Hindu society 
at the time. It reveals a more polished state of 
society, a more highly organized civilization, than 
any which existed in the previous age. Monarchy 
was more powerful and states were larger. The 
rules of social life were more highly developed, yet 
the caste system had barely taken root. The science 
of war was better organized, but the descendants of the 
fierce Aryan conquerors of the Punjab still retained 
the unconquerable valour and stern determination 
of their ancestors. The poem also illustrates an 
interesting point about the daily life and customs of 
those early days. The position of women had not yet 
become degraded to the subjection of later times ; 
chivalrous instincts were to the fore, but such vices as 
gambling were indulged in to excess. Thus, although 
no accurate historical narrative can be deduced from 
the poem, the light it throws upon the character of the 
times is by no means to be despised. 

In due course a series of powerful kingdoms were 
established further to the East. 
Chief of these were the kingdom 
of the Kosalas in Oudh, that of 
the Kasis round Benares, and that of the Videhas 
in North Behar. Of the struggles which led to the 
establishment of these kingdoms we know little, but 
a few facts about their internal condition may be 
gleaned from different sources. The kingdom of the 
Kasis achieved fame at a later time, but the sister 
kingdoms blossomed into greatness before the conclusion 
of the Epic,, Age. The country of the Kosalas with 
its historic^ capital of Aypdhya is brought into 
prominence by the second great Hindu Epic, the 
Ramayana,' which celebrates the doings of a certain 
King of KoSala, that Rama who afterwards came to 
be worshipped as an incarnation of the God Vishnu. 

„ „„„„ The Ramayana makes no mention 

e amay . Aryan civilization south of the 

Vindhyas, therefore it must have taken its original 
shape at a period anterior to the Aryan conquest of 
the peninsula proper, i.f , before the beginning of 
the next or Rationalist period. In all probability it 
was originally composed about looo b. c,, a period 
later than that to which we should assign the Maha- 
bharata in its earliest form. But such countless 
changes and interpolations were made in a later age 
that the Ramayana is, almost as valueless for direct 
historical purposes as the Mahabharata., Though, 
however, the heroes are myths, and many events are 
described which never took place, or which took 
place at ,a later time (a.g., the Conquesj: of Ceylon), yet 
this poem also throws a certain amount; of interesting 
sidelight upon the , people, and cwlbation of. the' 

. BraUhlanic, particularly the later 'Brahmanic age. 
,The people had. become, inpre polished and lawrabidin^^ . 
; but less sturdy/and , heroic. . .Priestty a 
girdwihg a persistent .rt:s^ry bet^^efen the; 

cl^ms of tlepnest^ ptope^ng; the 

people^ ; bef% leb; vigorous painted in the' 


Janaka, King of 
the Videhas. 


to priestly domination; the simplicity of the old Vedic 
faith was being buried beneath a mass of rites and 
ceremonies, and religion was slowly becoming the 
monopoly of Brahmans. 

The third of the group of kingdoms mentioned 
above, that of the Videhas, in its 
turn came to the front, and became 
the most prominent kingdom in 
Northern India. Janaka, its most famous king, has 
a high claim to the respect and the admiration of the 
historian. The father-in-law of Rama, his fame does 
not rest upon the somewhat shadowy allusions of the 
Ramayana, but he is a well authenticated character, 
who, according to the unimpeachable evidence of 
other records, became the patron of speculative and 
philosophic thought. The Vikramaditya of his time, he 
gathered round him the most learned men of contem- 
porary Hindu civilization, encouraged those theological 
studies which resulted in the White Yajur Veda and 
the Satapatha Brahmana, the most important of all 
the Brahmanas, and himself originated those earnest 
speculations of the Upanishads which mark the close of 
the Epic Age. A reaction seems to have been already 
arising against religious pedantry and dogmatism. 
Healthy speculations about the nature of the soul and 
the Supreme Being were beginning to take the place of 
those arid and verbose commentaries on the minutiae 
of religious rites, which had characterized the period 
now coming to an end, and King Janaka must receive 
all credit for being one of the originators of the eman- 
cipatory movement. It was in its essence an attempt 
to destroy the monopoly of priestly learning, and to 
loosen thereby the bonds of priestly domination. 

Any other kingdoms that were founded in the Epic 
Period are little more than names. North Behar seems 
to have been the limit of Hindu civilization in the 
East, and the Vindya Mountains were throughout this 
period the southern limit. The rest of India was, if 
not absolutely unexplored, at least unconquered by 
the growing Indo-Aryan people. The literature of 
the time admittedly presupposes the limits we have 
assigned, and expansion beyond the area belongs to the 
ensuing or Rationalist Period. 

IL — Literature of the Period. 

As the civilization of the primitive or Vedic Age 
is known to us solely through the early Vedic hymns, 
so is the civilization of our second period revealed 
solely by contemporary literature, Without the works 
whose original compilation can be credibly assigned 
to the Epic or Brahmanic Age, the historian would be 
in total ignorance as to even the main features of 
the period. First , of, the literary productions, of the 
' . ' . time come the Vedas. The Rig 

oUhe^R'^^Vedl*^ Veda Sanhita, the collection of 
, hymns composed mostly in the 
previous -age, was. only compiled, as we have already 
seen, about' the beginning of this period (circ, 1400 . 
B; c'), and even, then , was-no't' put into writing, but 
' handed down by ^oral tradition ior another thousand 
years or so. ; Following upon the Rig Veda three other 
Vedas were compiled, the Sama Veda, the Yajur Veda 
(Whito and Black), and the Atharva Veda. As four . 
diff^eat ; classes of ' priests combined to perform the 
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sacrificial ceremonies, the simple hymns of the Rig 
Veda were soon found to be insufficient, and separate 
manuals had to be compiled for the assistance of the 

The Sama Veda. prifsts. Thus the Sama Veda is a 
collection of sacrificial chants ex- 
tracted from the Rig Veda and set to music for that 
class of priests called Udgatris, whose main duty it was 
to accompany the sacrifices by singing. The compiler 
of the work is unknown to history. 

The Yajur Veda was a collection of sacrificial for- 
mulas, compiled for the assistance of the priests 
called Adhvaryus, who were entrusted with the ma- 
terial performance of the sacrifices. The other two 
classes of priests, whose presence was also necessary 
at every sacrifice, needed no manual. The Hotris 
simply had to recite hymns, and for this a knowledge 
of the Rig Veda was sufficient, while the Brahman 


needed no manual of his own, his function being to act 
as president, and superintend the whole ceremonial. 
Of the Yajur Veda there are two editions, known 

The Yajur Vedn. Black and 

White. The Black Yajur Veda is 
unquestionably the' oldest, hut little accurate informa- 
tion is to hand about its compilation. Of the White 
Yajur Veda, however, more is known. It is ascribed to 


Yajnavalkya, a learned priest who worked under the 
patronage of King J anaka. The compilation is not, 
however, the work of one man, or even of one age ; 
and all that can be said with certainty is that the first 
and more important part of it, eighteen chapters of 
formulas, was promulgated from the court of Ring 
Janaka towards the end of the Epic Period, or about 
the ninth century B.C. 


Last comes the Atharva Veda. Although it in- 
cludes a few hymns chosen from the Rig Veda, — chiefly 
the later ones — it principally consists of formulas 
intended to protect men from baneful influences, 
whether divine or human. It is full of spells for warding 
off evil, incantations against disease and imprecations 
against demons, sorcerers and enemies, and of charms 


The Atham Veda. harmony and prosperity 

buch spells bear the name of 
Mantras, and their inclusion in a sacred book is a 


proof of the decline of religion. The simplicity and 
manliness of the early Vedic creed must have long 
since passed away when such a compilation was in 
daily use. But there is good reason to suppose that 
the Atharva Veda, despite its claim to antiquity, was 
not compiled until long after the Epic Age, For 
centuries to come only three Vedas are recognised, 
and although fragments of incantations may have 
existed in this period, it is not likely that they were 
put together in their present form until a later time. , 
The next series of works to be noticed are the 


Brahmanas. The change of locality and political 
conditions which we have noticed in the first section of 


this chapter were accompanied by considerable changes 
in language and modes of thought. Hence the Vedic 
hymns were rapidly becoming unintelligible. The 
Brahmans therefore devoted themselves to a careful 
explanation of the text and wrote long prose commen- 
taries, in which a number of passages illustrative of 
social and political conditions are mixed up with dry 
theological discussions and descriptions of ceremonial. 


Commentaries of this kind were written for each of 


the Vedas in turn, and at length each Veda was 
explained by two or three separate Brahmanas, com- 

The Brahmanas, piled for the most part during this 
period, but not entirely free from 
later interpolations. The Brahmanas are generally 


regarded as dull and dreary, but they contain much 
curious information. Though their professed object 
is to teach the sacrifice (which can be better studied 
in the Sutras of the ensuing age) they devote a much 
larger space to dogmatical, exegetical, mystical and 
philosophical speculations than to the ceremonial 
itself. The fact of so many authors being quoted 
by name in these works shows that the Brahmanas 
exhibit the accumulated thoughts of a long succession 
of early theologians and philosophers. '' But the very 
earliest of these sages follow a train of thought 
which gives clear evidence of a decaying religion. 

The Brahmanas presuppose a complete break 

in the primitive tradition of the Aryan settlers in 
India. At the time when the law was laid down 


about the employment of certain hymns at certain 
parts of the sacrifice, the original meaning of these 
hymns and the true conception of the gods to whom 
they were addressed had been lost. The meaning also 
of the old and sacred customs by which their fore- 
fathers had hallowed the most critical epochs of life 
and the principal divisions of the year, had faded 
away from the memory of those whose lucubrations on 
the purport of the sacrifices have been elaborated in 
the Brahmanas.'" In other words, the transition from 


a natural worship to an artificial worship, which, process 
forms the chief interest of the Vedic Period, had 


already been completed. But the pre- Buddhistic 
Hinduism which was now taking shape was accom- 
panied by so much pedantry, well exemplified in the 
Brahmanas, that the change to the bold speculations 
and the more healthy scepticism of .the Rationalist 
Age cannot have been but beneficial. The age of 
reason was, however, prefigured by certain works 
compiled in the Epic Age itself. These are the 
Aranyakas and the Upanishads. The Aranyakas 
or ‘ forest lectures," were intended to be read by 
_ ^ ^ Brahmans when undergoing their 

UpSads? period of asceticism as forest her- 
mits — one of the four periods into 
which the life of a Brahman was now divided. Many 


of the Aranyakas form part of particular Brahmanas, 
and in all cases they presuppose the existence of the 
Brahmanas. The Upanishads are religious specula- 
tions contained in the Aranyakas, and any interest 
the latter have is derived from these Upanishads^ 
The subject-matter of the Upanishads concerns 
the destiny of the soul and the nature of the 


Supreme Being, subjects that arose very naturally 
from the speculations of the Brahmans, ' although 
they paved the way for teaching of a character 
repugnant to the priesthood. The words of the 
great Vedic scholar, Max MUUer, are worth quoting 
in this connection.. “The philosophical chapters, 
Well known under ' the name of upanishads, are 
almost the only portion of Vedic literature which, is 
extensively read to this day. ' %ey contain, or 'are 
supposed to contain, the highest authority on 
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which the various systems of philosophy in India ///. — Caste. 

rest* Not only the Vedanta philosopher, who, by his The rise of the caste-system must be ascribed 
very name, professes his faith in the ends and objects to the period we are now describing. Even in the 
of the Veda, but the Sankhya, the Vaisesika, the Vedic Age the priesthood tended to become a spe- 
Nyaya, and Yoga philosophers, all pretend to find in the cial profession, although priestly families contained 
Upanishads some warranty for their tenets, however members of otlaer professions, and although the priests 
antagonistic in their bearing. The same applies to themselves — theRishis of the Rig Veda — often served 
the numerous sects that have existed, and still exist in their own persons as warriors, and lived freely in 
in India, Their founders, if they have any pretension the world amongst their kinsmen. This tendency to 
to orthodoxy, invariably appeal to some passage in specialization became an accomplished fact in the Epic 
the Upanishads in order to substantiate their own Age, as with the elaboration of religious ceremonial, 
reasonings. Now, it is true that in the Upanishads the priesthood became more and 

themselves there is so much freedom and breadth cLte. niore a special class, separated 

of thought that it is not difficult to find in them ' * from the bulk of the people by 

some authority for almost any shade of philosophical their superior knowledge and sanctity. The knowledge 
opinion. The Old Upanishads did not pretend to required to adequately perform the now complicated 
give more than ‘guesses at truth,’ and when, in ceremonial of the sacrifice rendered necessary the study 
course of time, they became invested with an inspired of a life-time, particularly as in the absence of writing, 
character, they allowed great latitude to those who the whole mass of religious lore had to be laboriously 
professed to believe in them as revelation. Yet this committed to menior’y. The priests themselves could 
was not sufficient for the rank growth of philosophical be the only teachers, and whom would they be so likely 
doctrines during the latter ages of Indian history ; and to instruct as their own sons? Hence a growth of 
when none of the ancient Upanishads could be found to the hereditary principle amongst the priesthood, and 
suit the purpose, the founders of new sects had no the idea, gradually developed, that the Brahmans— 
scruple and no difficulty in composing new Upani- who being the superior class of priests gave their 
shads of their own.’* The genuinely originalUpanishads name to the priesthood as a whole — ^were a distinct 
numbered ten, but new compositions were gradually and a superior race. At the 

added until the total has reached an aggregate of 200 '^Wa°rrio/%stf ^ same time there appears in the 

or more* Although it is probable that the Upani- * newly formed territorial states of 

shads were largely the work of Kshatriya writers who the Gangetic valley a new warlike nobility, the cream 
chafed under the pedantic scholasticism of the Brah- of the fighting Aryan race, who assumed the name of 
mans, the names of their authors are unknown. This Kshatriyas. The priesthood and the warrior class 
absence of accredited authorship was much in favour for a long time formed together the great ruling class, 
of their being regarded as Revelation, ‘Sruti,’ (things) The King was a Kshatriya and the priest and nobles 
‘heard from God,* and not merely ‘Smriti,* (things) served him in their different capacities. As this class- 
® remembered.* The Vedas, the formation became more rigid, the 

reveiSon and tradition. Brahmanas, with the Aranyakas The Vaisyas form name Vaisya (settler), at one time 
and Ppanishads, are all regarded ^ Arvan^Communitv^^ applied to the whole Aryan race, 
by Hindus as revealed Scriptures, while the Sutras and ^ ’ was appropriated by the great 

the Fionas, which belong to the Rationalist and the body of the Aryan people, chiefly free peasants and 
Puranik ages respectively, are not ordinarily held to merchants. A fourth class was then formed to include 
be divinely inspired,* Such a division is in conformity all non-Aryans and the descendants of mixed thar- 
with the practice observed in almost all religions, riages between members of the Aryan and non- Aryan 
The earliest sacred hooks are invariably supposed races. This fourth division of the people was known 
to be in some way or another of superhuman origin, t,* ^ f Sudra caste* The Sudras 

or at least to have been framed by divine inspiration. ^^non-AryL race! mostly artisans and labour- 

They are anterior to clearly recorded history, ers, performing menial .services, 

and the mystery incidental to ‘their age invests them and they occupied the lowest scale of the social ladder, 
with, the halo of divinity. Those of a later and a The gulf between the three Aryan ^ castes pd the 
more historical period have, however, the character Sudras was the greatest gulf of all t . in fact, in some 
of more , purely ; human documents. , The time and districts— such as Lower, Bengal after its conquest and 
circumstances of their origin sh'e more clearly known, settlement in the next Age-^the great division between 
. and they are accordingly not enveloped in that the Aryan classes and the detested aborigines was 
odour of sanctity which is the privilege of the mys- practically the only division for quite along period of 
. tenons and the antique. We are speaking, be it, history. This gulf between the races was, expressed 
, , noticed, of purely religious books; : such, epics as the by giving to the three Aryan castes the appellation 
: Mahabharata and the Raniayana, while equally, of ^Twice-Born *,, and to* tne Sudras the, opprobrious 
if pot more, ha^y in , their . origin .than the early term of ‘ Once-born/ ’ 

sa;ar^db&ofe, of ; thie, Hindus^ ^ ..The fourfold division of castes which we have 

/ , .El^ature,* an , • / enumerated, that division which the 

, aantiyto beriegat^^^ Jight they , Laws of Manu regard as primitive 

; , throy?: .reli^on their, and fundamental,, was only rigidly 

opgitiiij ;f ten they ^ V carried otit in the: great Middle* 
, . M\ ^ Tihd, 'tract , of,' Nbrtliefm India wh^e ; flourished 
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the Gangetic kingdoms of the Epic Age. By the 
time that the Hindu civilization spread southwards, a 
variety of new castes had been added and the old four- 
fold division was soon forgotten, even where it had 
formerly existed. Enough has been said to show that 
the basis of caste division was mainly racial and profes- 
sional. The first three castes were distinguished 
from each other by profession, and all three were at 
first distinguished from the lowest caste by race. 
With the progress of Hinduism, the principle of caste 
division as a method of social organization became more 
. . rigid; birth became the supreme 

syilem'oTlawrtoes ^est, and the multiplication of 
as yet unknown. professions resulted in a multi- 

plication of castes, the members of 
each being sternly prohibited from changing either the 
one or the other. But this pernicious system was 
the growth of future times : at present caste was 
a new principle and as yet hardly an evil principle. 
What marked the Epic Age was simply a division of 
the people into a few main groups according to their 
prevailing occupations. The same mild class division 
existed in most of the kingdoms of mediaeval Europe. 
“ In the Epic Period the body of the people (except 
the priests and soldiers) still formed one united 
Vaisya caste, and had not been disunited into miserably 
divided communities as at the present day. The 
body of the people were still entitled to religious 
knowledge and learning, and to perform religious 
rites for themselves, just like Brahmans and Kshatri- 
yas. And even intermarriage between Brahmans, 
Kshatriyas and Vaisyas was allowed under certain 
restrictions. However much, therefore, we may 
deplore the commencement of the caste system, we 
should never forget that the worst results of that 
system, the pnestly monopoly of learning, the disunion in 
the body of the people, and the ahsohde social separation 
among castes, were unknown in India until the Puranik 
times.” Much interesting information bearing on 
this matter may be gleaned from the literature of 
the period. Thus the White Yajur Veda enumerates 
a number of professions followed by the body of 
the people, Vaisyas and Sudras ; but as yet these 
professions did not form distinct castes, and the 
members of each were not separated from each 
other by rigid caste barriers. The upper classes, priests 
and warriors, enjoyed some special caste privileges, 
such as exemption from taxation, but they were 
not yet separated from the main 
In th5 ^ Epic Age body of their fellow citizens by 
oftm ignwid in'^prac! an insurmountable wall of caste 
tice, superiority. Brahmans, Kshatriyas, 

and Vaisyas ate and drank together, 
intermarried, and received the same religious instruc- 
tion, all possessed the right of sacrifice and all alike 
wore 'the Yajnopavita or sacred thread, which came 
into use during the Epic Period. A passage in one of 
the Brahmanas shows, chat persons born in one caste or 
community might enter into another.. Another shows 
that men not born Brahmans inight become Brahmans 
by their reputation and their learning. And although 
the Sudra does not seem to have .been admitted to sac- 
rifice, yet in one of the Upanishads we find a Brahman 
imparting knowledge to a Sudra, accepting presents 
2 


Growth of 
Refinement. 


from him, and taking his daughter to wife. Such a 
tolerant interpretation of caste privileges would have 
been absolutely impossible a few centuries later, when 
the hereditary principle had once become inexorable. 

/F", — Social Life, 

Socially, the chief difference between the Vcdic and 
the Epic Periods is the greater refinement and culture 
which characterises the latter. The rough warrior 
settlers of the Punjab had changed into the cultured 
citizens of prosperous kingdoms. 
The ro5^al courts were thriving cen- 
tres of learning and the kings them- 
selves its patrons. Such a king as Janaka encouraged 
public discussions on religion and philosophy, and 
gathered round him the wise men of all the neighbour- 
ing kingdoms. The reign of law and order had begun ; 
executive and judicial officers maintained order and 
administered the law. Walled towns were springing 
up on all sides, and wealth was rapidly increasing. 

The wealth of rich men consisted in gold and silver, 
and jewels, in cars, horses, cows, mules, and slaves, 
in houses and fertile fields, and even in elephants.” 
Gold, silver and other metals were in constant use. 

What, however, is of the greatest interest in a 
study of early Hindu civilization, is social organization 
and the points in which the men of ancient time 
differed from their descendants of later centuries. The 
chief social feature of this age is of course the rise of 
caste, a subject of such importance that it has claim- 
ed a special section for itself. Hardly a less interesting 
subject is the position of women. 
Here the customs of the Epic 
Period show but slight change from 
those which marked the Vedic Age. The absolute 
seclusion of women was still unknown. The Brah- 
manas contain many passages showing the high esteem 
in which women were still held. They were consider- 
ed as the intellectual companions of their husbands, as 
their helpers in the journey of life and the partners 
of their religious duties. They moved freely in society, 
frequented public festivities and sights, inherited and 
possessed property, and often distinguished them- 
selves in science and in learning. The status of 
woman in these early times does not compare badly 
with that of her sisters in early Greece and Rome, 
and it was not until the religion of the Hindus be- 
came debased in form, until their society lost its 
freedom and elasticity in Puranik and Mohammedan 
times, that the position of women was degraded to a 
lower level. Conformably with the high esteem in 
which women were held, marriage was not regarded 
from such a one-sided point of view as it afterwards 
came to be. child marriage was unknown, women in 
the upper classes at least had some share in the choice 
of husbands, and widow remarriage had the distinct 
sanction of the sacred books. 

When speaking of the social constitution , of, the 
Vedic Age, we remarked .upon the prevalence of flesh- 
_ eating. This custom still continuT 
ed in the Epic Period, when animal 
food, along with various kincfc of grains, formed the 
staple diet of the people. In view of the claims of 
modern vegetarianism, it would be interesting, 


Position of 
Women. 
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although of course fruitless, to enquire whether man 
for man the Hindus of to-day are physically as 
strong as their flesh-eating ancestors. 

We conclude this section with a striking picture, 
given by Dutt, in his “ Civilization in Ancient India,” 
of life such as it was lived by the citizen of 
Hastinapura or Ayodhya three thousand years ago, 
The account is of course based upon contemporary 
literature. “ The towns were surrounded by walls, 
beautified by edifices, and laid out in spacious 
streets — which would not bear comparison with the 
. _ . structures and roads of modern 

tn the Epifliriodf days— but were probably the finest 

of their kind in ancient times. The 
King*s palace was always the centre of the town, and 
was frequented by boisterous barons and a rude sol- 
diery as well as by holy saints and learned priests. 
The people flocked to the palace on every great occa- 
sion, loved, respected, and worshipped the king, and 
had no higher faith than loyalty to the king. House- 
holders and citizens had their possessions and wealth 
in gold, silver and jewels, in. cars, horses, mules, and 
slaves, and in the fields surrounding the town. They 
kept the sacred fire in every respectable household, 
honoured guests lived according to the law of the 
land, offered sacrifices with the help of the Brahmans, 
and honoured knowledge. Every Aryan boy was sent 
to his school at an early age. Brahmans and Ksha- 
triyas.and Vaisyas were educated together, learnt the 
same lessons and the same religion, returned home, 
married and settled down as householders. Priests 
and soldiers were a portion of the people, intermarried 
with the people, and ate and drank with the people. 
Various classes of manufacturers supplied the various 
wants of a civilized society, and followed their ances- 
tral professions from generation to generation, but 
were not cut up into separate castes. Agriculturists 
lived with their herds and their ploughs around each 
town : while holy saints and men of learning some- 
times. lived away in forests to add, day by day, to that 
knowledge which was the most cherished heritage of 
the Aryans.” 

V. — Religion and Learning. 

By the close of the Brahmanic Period a new 
religion had completely replaced the old. The central 
feature of the change was the vast additional import- 
ance given to ^ sacrifice and purification. In the 
Vedic Age sacrifice was a natural and spontaneous 
mode of expressing pious worship and adoration. But 
in the period to which the Brahmanas belong sacrifice 
is elaborated for its own sake : the sacrificial ceremo- 
nies assume ah abnormal importance and become 
absurdly complex. The vanities of sacrifice were now 
numbered by hundreds and yet the most rigid adher- 
ence to set forms of word and move- 
meht was required from ,the priests. ' 
“ Every sacrifipe, every act, every 
movement is laid down and described in the Brahr 
manas, and no departure is allowed/*, It is plain 
that fenperstitioB was. increasing . and 
the sacrifici^ ceremdides .^emselyes 
veneration of the gods. ; . 

Meanwhile the alteration , in thiS' 
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conditions of 


national life, together with 


veneration of 
wais replacing; 


hood, was responsible for changes of belief. The 
Brahmans found in Brahmanaspati, 

Changes of belief. * ‘ the Lord of Praver ** a suecial cfod 

(i) Evolution by the , a special gou 

priesthood of more for their order. Then, by a further 
spiritual conceptions step Brahma, the Sacred Being, was 
Grawih of pop. evolved and became the highest 
uiar theology. diyine power. Thus we have a 

deity whose basis is no longer one 
of the phenomena of nature, but a Being of a more 
spiritual character than any of the original Vedic gods. 
And yet, despite the growing reverence for Brahma, 
monotheism did not for the people at large take 
the place of polytheism. The old Vedic gods sur- 
vived, although with inferior prestige and power, 
and as time went on, the popular religion embraced 
quantities of new gods, many of them derived from 
the aboriginal population, until in the Puranik Age 
the Hindu gods came to be numbered by millions 1 
The position the old gods held in the new system 
was practically that of satellites to Brahma. In- 
vocation and sacrifice to them was retained, but their 
character and attributes had undergone change. The 
doctrine of transmigration was coming into prominence, 
and the heaven of Indra was substituted for that of 
Yama. But souls were only regarded as abiding for a 
short period previous to regeneration in this fieavenly 
abode. It is difficult to reconcile the emphasis laid by 
the Brahmans upon the minutiae of ceremonial with 
progress in higher theology. The evolution of the 
conceptions of Brahman and Atman, the world-soul, 
seems wholly incompatible with the growing crudities 
of the popular faith and the endless and trivial ritual 
by which it was being supported. We must, however, 
suppose that the Brahmanic priesthood recognized 
the lower ideals of the people and distinctly catered 
for them without purposely seeking to raise their own 

The Brahmans, by and prestige _ thereby ; 

merit and position, the the inipiit 3 .tion of interested 
natural leaders of the motives to actors on the stage 
3,000 years ago is always 
perilous. Nor is there reason to doubt the sanctity and 
honourable intentions of the priesthood as early as 
the Epic Age. They had achieved their position by 
superior merit, and being the brain-power of the 
people were entitled to leadership in matters intellec- 
tual and spiritual. This position involved abnegation 
of earthly pomp. The Brahmans, in order to retain 
spiritual pre-eminence, gave up all claim to sovereignty. 
No Brahman could be a king, nor for the present 
did they rise above a position of equality with the 
great Kshatriya caste. Again, there is no doubt that 
the Brahmans, at this time practised temperance and 
self-denial in their lives. Asceticism was gaining 
ground, and the four-fold division of a Brahman’s life, 
now beginning to be observed, included a period of 
total severance from the world, during which the desires 
of the body could be completely curbed and the spul 
left free to attain perfection by intense contemplation. 

Besides setting an example of unworldliness and 
religious sanctity, the! Brahmanic pri^thpodidesetved 
diie praise for the services it; rendered to the . cause of 
learning. Learning in ancient India was invariably 
connected with reliigion. Literary cidture naturally 
grew up first among the Brahmani as it was their duty 
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to preserve and hand down the sacred books which 
formed the chief literature of primitive Hindu civiliza- 

Progress of learning. naturally fell to the 

Brahmans to collect and arrange 
the early Vedic hymns. Next, the development of 
ceremonial, as has been noticed above, led to the 
compilation of further Vedas. Finally, the change 
from the old religion to the new was responsible 
for the copious commentaries, called Brahmanas, 
which the priests of the Epic Age composed to explain 
the old, and to harmonise the old with the new. 
Though the Kshatriyas deserve commendation for 
their share in the bold speculations of the Upanishads, 
it must have been the Brahman speculations on the 
nature of the Deity which made these studies possible. 
In the case of the two great epics also, just as they were 
completed in after years by Brahman intellects, so their 
origin may probably be attributed to Brahman art in 
the Epic Age. Respect for Brahmans is, for instance, 
inculcated in the Mahabharata, and instances can be 
quoted from the poem, of warriors being punished for 
not showing proper respect to priests. To this age 
also belongs the beginning of astronomy as a regular 
study. The Rig Veda contains traces of only the most 
elementary astronomical observations, but the liter- 
ature of the Epic Period indicates a considerable 
progress in this science. The Lunar Zodiac was 
arranged about this time, and must have been the 
work of the Brahmans, inasmuch as astronomy was 
studied, not for its own sake, but for its importance in 
regulating sacrifices and religious rites. The sciences 
of Logic, Etymology, Numbers, and Prosody, amongst 
others, are mentioned by a writer of the period, and 
it is not too much to believe that a beginning was 
already being made in all those branches of learning 
which were destined to reach such a high level in the 
civilization of ensuing centuries. Of all this learning 
the Brahmans were the head and soul ; and whether 
they wrote and taught at the courts of kings, at the 
regular Brahmanic settlements for higher education — 
the Parishads, or in the sylvan retreats where learned 
priests gathered eager students round them, equally 
in all cases they justified by results the high position 
they had obtained in the social system. The value of 
classes, and of institutions, must not be judged 
by their feebleness when in decline, and just as the 
mediasval priesthood performed invaluable services in 
Europe before other classes became enlightened, so 
the Brahmans served ancient Hindu civilization well 
by performing functions which no other class was yet 
capable of performing. Above all, they must be 
credited with having lit the lamp of learning in India 
at a time when the West was still in barbarism and 
darkness, ages before the birth of Greek civilization or 
the foundation of Imperial Rome. 


Chapter III. The Sutra or Rationalist Age, 
800-327 B.C. 

That epoch of Hindu History which succeeded the 
Epic or Brahmanic Period is generally known as the 
Sutra Period or the Rationalist Age. While there can 
be little doubt that the special characteristics which 


mark it off from its predecessor became prominent 
about 800 B.C., there is less consensus of opinion about 
the later limit of the period. Buddhism arose in the 
6th century B.C., but did not become the supreme 
religion in India until the reign of Asoka in the 3rd 
century. The Buddhist Period proper may then with 
reason be dated from the 3rd century B.C. and not 
before. But while the characteristics of the Rationalist 

Limits of the period. no doubt Survived untU the 

great 3rd century expansion of 
Buddhism, another important consideration intervenes 
to demand a break in the 4th century B.C. This 
consideration is the fact that what may be called the 
Historical Period proper begins with the growth of 
Magadha and the invasion of Alexander in the 4th 
century. Isolated dates may no doubt be ascribed with 
certainty to an earlier period, but it is only from about 
the time of Alexander that a historical narrative of any 
community becomes possible. Hence it will be most 
convenient to conclude our account of the Sutra Period 
on the eve of Alexander's invasion, and afterwards 
to preface the history of the Buddhist Age by a brief 
narrative of Alexander’s meteoric descent on India. 


/. — Characteristics of the Sutra Period, 

The most striking characteristics of the period are 
expansion and enterprise, together with the assiduous 
cultivation of reason and utility. The Aryan colonists 
now penetrated into the remotest parts of India, and 
carried Hindu civilization to the very south of the 
peninsula. The enterprise which prompted this expan- 
sion showed itself also in the more enduring conquest 
of literature. The verbose and pedantic works of 
the last epoch were now condensed into serviceable 
manuals, and the Sutras thus composed testify to the 
practical sense, the utilitarian bias, of the age. A 
number of sciences, old and new, were eagerly studied 
and works written to elucidate them. Grammar was 
raised to the position of an independent science. 
Systems of philosophy were elaborated which had the 
greatest influence upon Indian religion and thought. 
Finally there arose on the soil of India that noble 
faith of Gautama Buddha, which,, though of slow and 
insignificant growth at first, was yet destined a few 
centuries later to be eagerly welcomed throughout 
the East, until it became the religion of a third of the 
human race. Colonization and conquest, the extension 
of Aryan civilization in India together with great literary 
enterprise and far-reaching religious changes: these are 
the keynotes of the period, and they mark it out as one 
of the most brilliant in the long roll of Hindu history. 

//. — Political Features of the Period, 

Hindu Expansion* 

Before the end of the Epic Period the Hindus had, 
as we have seen, conquered and settled the expanse 
of country stretching from about Delhi to North 
Behar. While there can be found in the Brahmanas 
and other literature of the time stray notices of more 
remote lands, Southern Behar, Malwa and Gujerat, 
yet the number of Hindu adventurers and colonists 
who penetrated to these non- Aryan districts caii have 
been but small, and Hindu civilization in the Epic 
Age was practically confined to the great A^aicarta 
of the North, that tract extending from the Doab to 
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Behar, conquered, and in the main peopled, by the 
Aryan invaders. But in the Sutra Period, the Hindu 
‘ j conquests rolled on and spread the 

^owTrd^thesoutb.'^^ circle of Aryan civilization wider 
and wider, until by the beginning 
of the Buddhist Period the greater part of India 
proper had come under Aryan rule or influence. 
A complete and connected account of these events is, 
of course, impossible, owing to deficiency of records, 
but contemporary literature and the observation of 
foreigners supply us from tirne to time with interesting 
pieces of information. Thus in a 6th century work of 
Baudhayana, India is divided into three portions— (i) 
Aryavarta, the true home of the Aryans and the 
most highly esteemed part of India. (2) ‘Most of the 
Punjab,* Sindh, Gujerat, Malwa and the Deccan, 
with South and East Behar. The people of these 
districts were of mixed origin by the fusion of 
Aryans with aborigines. (3) The ' least esteemed 
part of India, comprising Orissa, part of Bengal, 
some of the Punjab, and most of Southern India. 
These three grades probably denote three different 
stages of the Hinduizing processes. The passage 
affords striking testimony to the rapid expansion of 
Aryan civilization which had taken place after the 
close of the Epic Period. Coming to the fifth century 
we find a powerful Andhra Idngdom occupying the 
Deccan as far south as the River Krishna. It was 
about this time that Herodotus wrote his monu- 
mental history, in the third book of which he testifies 
to the greatness of the Hindu peoples, and their 
flourishing condition. From other sources it seems 
certain that the whole of Southern India had been 
Hiihduized by the 4th century at least, and the three 
kingdoms of the Cholas, Cheras and Pandyas al- 
reaidy founded. The conquest of Ceylon, although 
^ , its authentic date is hidden be- 

neath a mass of legend, cannot 
have taken" place much later 
than this. Thus" bef ore the conclusion of the Ration- 
alist Age a complete chain of Hindu or Hindiiized 
States wa:s spread over the Peninsula from its northern 
to its southern limits. It must not, however, be supposed 
that this expansion took the same form as the conquest 
of the Gangetic basin several hundreds of years before. 
The present process was not so much a conquest by the 
sword ora ubiquitous settlement of Aryans, as a gradual 
and peaceful Hinduizing of the tribes that peopled 
the, Peninsula.,. “It was a social rather than an 
ethnical revolution. The aborigines were not hunted 
down and slaughtered wholesale, or even dispossessed 
of their land, but, coming * under the influence of a 
stronger mce, tbeyv learned * to' adopt its civilization 
and. religion.*’., Particulariy was , this so in the south 
and; centre :6f India. , The Drayidiah races who in- 
habited, these' parts- had attained". a considerable' 
civilization of their own, vand were -hying in . towns 
according-; to. ai settle form , of . goyermneht. \ What 
happened then was/,a of- civilization, and.’ the 

.triTamph ;aP' the Aiy^an ;th6. Jstrdnger " civilization of 
tlie' twoi ButJn many parts ifeg,. population remained 

. , .'Ihs ^boui^ l^opeirly the* 

.home of the Aryanafn India sfems to have in the 


almost entirely Dravidian, and retained their own 
special languages (as they still do in Southern India) 
along with much of their own religious belief, Sanskrit 
never took the place of the Dravidian languages of the 
south, nor did the Hindu religious system take a really 
firm hold of Southern India until after Buddhist times. 
And it is easy to see that before this was accomplished 
the contact of the Hindu with the aboriginal faith had 
resulted in the adoption by Hinduism of many non- 
Aryan deities, superstitions, and forms of ritual. 

While the processes at work in the newly Hindu- 
ized countries south of the Vindyas can only be thus 
„ , ... roughly outlined, we are fortunately 

^ of Aryavana!^" picture more accurately the 

political condition of the Hindu 
peoples in Aryavarta, particularly in the later years 
of the period. Little can be learnt about the more 
important kingdoms during the early Sutra Period, 
but when the curtain rises in the 7th century, consid- 
erable changes in the States-system are found to 
have taken place since the close of the Epic Age. 
The northern plain and the north-west of India 
from Gandhara (near Peshawar) to Ujjain in Malwa was 
occupied by sixteen great countries, either monarchies 
or tribal republics. 

The chief monarchies were : — 

(1) Magadha, the modern Behar, a country 

„ . , , . , only slightly colonized in the Epic 

CW Age, "OW gradually obtaining 
paramount power. Raj agriha was 
the early, Pataliputra the later, capital 
of this kingdom. 

(2) Kosala, with which we have already become 

acquainted in the last period. 

(3) The kingdom of the Vamsas or Vatsas, south 

of Kosala. Its capital was Kosambi 
on the Jumna. 

(4) Avanti, still further to the south, in the 

modern Rajputana, with Ujjain as its 
capital. 

Among the twelve other States which complete 
the list, there figure certain names with which we are 
already familiar — the Kasis, soon about to lose their 
power and independence, the Kurus and Panchalas, 
sadly diminished in importance since the Epic Days, an d 
the Videhas, now one of the eight confederate clans 
of the Vajjians, but formerly the important kingdom 
of Janaka, the scholar and philosopher. This Vajjian 
confederation is important because it included the 
powerful Lichchavi clan, whose chiefs, now about to ^ be 
related in marriage to -the kings of Magadha, were 
destined to be ancestors of the kings of Nepal, of the 
Mauryas and of the great Gupta dynasty. Its capital, 
Vesali, situated somewhere in Tirhut, was at this time 
a great and flourishing place. . \ 

, From about the year 600 B.C. a considerable amount 
of information about Magadha, ' Anga, Kosala, Kasi, 
and Vesali is supplied by the Jain, Buddhist and 
' Brahmani<ial books combined; while the 'rest* ^df 'the, 
country is left in almost' total darkness. Kosala 
had now incorporated the ancient kingdom of the Kasis, 
aud wus , regEtd^ tho premier 

. Growth ot Magadha. ft which, 

hqw«v!eri: it socot .yielded to Magadlia. Thd early lists' 
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of kings in the case of Magadha alone can claim any 
historical reality. The first Magadhan monarch of 

The Saisunaga Line. whom anything important is 
known is Bimbasara, the fifth of 
the Saisunaga line. He is credited with the annexation 
of Anga, *a small kingdom on the eastern frontier 
of Magadha, and he may with 
circ. 519-49^8.0. reason be regarded as the founder 
of the Magadhan Imperial power. 
Daring his reign Gautama Buddha seems to have 
preached in Magadha, but the saint must have died 
shortly after the accession of Ajatasatru, Bimbasara^ s 
son and successor. Ajatasatru has been handed 
down to history as a parricide, whose impatience 
to occupy the throne prompted the murder of his 
father. This may or may not be true, but certain 
notable events stand out clearly from a mass of 
legend to give his reign a considerable importance. 
A long war took place with Kosala^ and the 
probability is that the ancient kingdom of Rama 
was shortly afterwards incorporated in the growing 
Magadhan Empire. Vesali, the 
countty of thc Lichchavi clan, was 
also conquered, and the whole region 
between the Ganges and the Himalayas seems to have 
become subject to Magadha. The victorious king then 
erected at Patali on the Ganges a fortress, which in the 
time of his descendants became the capital of a great 
Indian Empire under the name of Pataliputra, It was 
during the reign of Ajatasatru and his father that 
Darius Hystaspes extended the Persian Empire into 
India, and made of the Punjab and Sindh a separate 
satrapy. He was, after the original Aryan immi- 
grants, the first of that series of invaders who 
descended upon the. plains of India from the mountain- 
ous passes of the North-West. Whether the Persian 
Empire of Darius extended at all beyond the Indus 
we do not know ; but in. the absence of notice to that 
effect it is reasonable to conclude that the great 
river of the Punjab was now — as 
f it nominally was when Alexander 
^ ' * • invaded the country — the boundary 

between the Persian Empire and the Native States 
of India. Ajatasatru’ s successors of the Saisunaga 
dynasty are nothing more than names. They held the 
throne for about a hundred years from his death, 
until the kingdom was usurped by the Nanda 
dynasty. From amid the unintelligible and conflicting . 
accounts of this dynasty, two facts stand out fairly 
prominently, namely, that the new ruling family was of 
base origin, and that it retained the throne for two , 
generations only, or about forty years. Thus, when 
Alexander invaded India in 327 B.C., a Nanda king 
must have been reigning at Magadha, and the unpopu- 
larity of his house accounts for the accession of 
the Maurya dynasty in 321 B.C , the first really reliable 
date in the political history of these Hindu kingdoms. 
But the invasion of Alexander and the rise of Chandra 
Gupta Maurya to a position of Imperial power belong 
to the following period. Henceforth Indian history 
ceases for a while to turn upon a few stray 
and unreliable names and dates, so that it is 
possible for the first time to write a connected narrative 
of events. 


III. Admini$tratio 7 i and Law. Social and 
Economic Conditions. 

Although the system of administration pursued 
in the Rationalist Period is not known to us with the 
same minuteness as the highly-organized government 
of Chandra Gupta, so well described by Megasthenes, 
yet the Sutras are not barren of information on the 
subject. It must be premised that 
minis la ion. passages refer to the . States of 

Northern India only, those representing the typical 
civilization of the age. The main duty of a king, in 
one passage, is said to be to protect his subjects against 
thieves. In another, ' ‘the particular duty of a king 
is to protect all beings : by fulfilling it he obtains suc- 
cess.” He is to punish evil-doers, to protect cul- 
tivation, and to secure his subjects against falsification 
of weights and measures. The king is required not to 
confiscate the people’s property for his own use beypnd 
a sixth part of their income by way of taxation. 
Gautama, among the earliest of the Sutra writers, gives 
a list of the taxes customary in a Hindu State of the 
time. The land paid from tVth to J-th part of the pro- 
duce, a property tax was levied on cattle and gold, one 
of less value on roots, fruits, flowers, 
Taxation. herbs, honey, meat, grass and 

fire-wood, and an excise duty of 
20% ad valorem on the sale of merchandise. A parallel 
to the most conunon of European feudal obligations can 
be found in the kingly privilege of exacting one day’s 
work a month from all citizens, while the exemption 
of Brahmans from taxation calls to mind one of the 
most invidious prerogatives of mediaeval feudalism. 

In spite of the apparently high rate of taxation, 
the royal hand does not seem to have lain heavily upon 
the people It is distinctly stated by Vasishtha and 
Baudhayana that the king must exempt from taxation 
any classes who are unable to pay. Again the flourishing 
condition of India in the following 
Economic condition. period, as painted by Megasthenes, 

must have been of gradual growth 
through the Rationalist Period, and not the result of any 
sudden amelioration under the Maurya kings. The Bud- 
dhist sacred books allude to a great number of different 
professions, and speak of the more important trades as 
protecting themselves by guilds. There seems to have 
be.n a considerable demand for costly and delicate art 
work, in metals, ivory, and leather, and merchants carried 
on a brisk trade through the medium of the current 
copper coins and also of promissory notes. Although few 
men besides the kings were really wealthy, yet there is 
no evidence of want amongst the people. A free man 
who had to work for hire is regarded .as exceptionally 
unfortunate, and there was always plenty df fresh land 
to be had, at the mere labour of clearing it. 

The most striking point about the criminaLlaw 
of the time, as revealed in the Sutra, literature,, is , the 
invidious distinction observed between castes. as regards 
punishment for crimes. “ Tb^e 
Law. one law for the Brahman,. 

another for the Sudra ; , the former 
was treated, with undue, leniency; the latter with 
excessive and cruel severity.^’ Both in major axid minor 
offences this distinction held true. Amongst the most 
heinous crimes were adultery, murder (except when a 
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bers. It was in India that the decimal notation was 
invented j without which Arithmetic as a practical 
science would have been impossible. 

But the most glorious product of learning in the 
Rationalist Age lies in the dominion of philosophy. 

pwinconhv schools of Hindu philos- 

ophy will be dealt with in connec- 
tion with religion in the course of the following section. 
One note in conclusion. All the literature of the 
Vedic and Brahmanic Periods, as well as everything 
in the Rationalist Age until we come to the Buddhist 
sacred books, was handed down by rote, and not 
committed to writing. The alphabet does not seem 
to have been invented before the 7th century. It 
was most probably of Akkadian, 
Semitic, origin, but of 
course underwent modifications on 
Indian soil after its probable introduction by Dra vid- 
ian traders in the 7th century. It served at first 
for short notes and letters, official documents and the 
like, but as yet no materials existed 
At ^** 5 ^ for writing down lengthy treatises. 

ary"purposes. " Moreover, the established methods 
of preserving the national litera- 
ture, by memory alone, had been long since carried 
to a high pitch of excellence, and finally, the 
priesthood probably feared lest their religious lore 
would become vulgarized by committal to writing. 
Whatever the causes, writing was not employed 
for literary purposes until the very end of our period, 
and the Buddhists were the first to make use of it in 
this direction. 

F . — Religion and Philosophy .* Buddhism 
and Jainism^ 

During the Rationalist Period the mass of sacri- 
ficial ceremonial which had grown up in the Brah- 
manic Period was systematized and codified. But 
the introduction of method and system did not have 
as a result the wholesome reduction of form and 
ceremony: it' rather tended to make 
definite much that had before been 
hazy and to render obligatory much 
that had before been a matter of 
free choice. While there were as yet no temples, no 
idols, and no monstrous pantheon such as degraded 
the Puranik faith, yet the simplicity of the old Vedic 
religion had been so marred by formalism and by 
the introduction of many superstitions borrowed from 
the non-Aryan races, that new forms of philosophy 
and religion arose to satisfy men’s needs. The reac- 
tion against the formalism and rigidity of Hinduism 
and against the growing pretensions of the priests 
'found , its expression in, the agnostic philosophy of 
Kapila and in Buddha’s religion of charity and love. 

The systems of philosophy which were developed 
ih the Rationalist Age form its chief title to the grati- 
„ , , tude of Posterity. The; earliest 

' probably of these - in point of time 

, . , ' ' ■ was the Sanhhya system of , Kapila, 

nke otber piilosi 
dhyr'ispied to give, & systematic answer 
Ithfe, TJ.panishads, ‘ . . The Upanishads, 
thewbrk bf.boldKdiiatriya 


The period marked 
by revolt against reli- 
gious formalism. 


scholars who chafed under the pedanticism of the 
priests and their Brahmanas. But the teaching of the 
Upanishads is not contrary to Hinduism, whereas 
that of Kapila is. He is frankly agnostic. Anxious, 
/r\ Buddha after him, to afford 

humanity a relief from sin and 
suffering, he taught that this end could only be gained 
by attaining to perfect knowledge. Vedic rites, with 
their slaughter of innocent animals for sacrifice, he 
rejects as useless: knowledge, meditation, and pious 
acts alone, he asserts, lead to salvation. While he 
acknowledges the existence of the soul, and the truth 
of transmigration, he finds the existence of a Supreme 
Deity to be incompatible with the Laws of Evidence. 
He asserts that each soul is separate, whereas 
orthodoxy taught that all were portions of the 
Universal Soul. Thus his philosophy was slightly 
less materialistic than that of modern philosophers 
of the type of Schopenhauer, but it was equally 
opposed to the orthodox creeds of his day. Kapila’s 
agnosticism prevented his system from being adopted 
as the creed of the people. 

The Yoga system of philosophy, attributed to 
Patanjali,* end therefore of later date than the Ration- 
alist Age, sought to supplement Kapila’s system by 
introducing a belief in a Supreme Deity as well as 
(2) Yoga som^ mystic practices by which, 

' ^ ' it was believed, beatitude could be 

obtained. Intense meditation and asceticism were the 
essentials of the Yoga creed : by these means chiefly 
was perfect knowledge to be acquired. Given perfect 
knowledge, the soul acquires emancipation from future 
births, and is free for evermore. But the system was 
overburdened by a mass of occultism, and never 
gained the allegiance of any but the superstitious. 
Eventually it lost its philosophical side and degenerat- 
ed into a system of excessive physical mortification. 
The third system is that of Nyaya, or Logic. 

U\ T foundcF was Gautama, a well- 

(3) Nyaya. or Lope. ^ 

hundred years or two after Kapila. The objects of 
knowledge, such as soul and transmigration, are 
proved by the most subtle ratiocination. But 
beyond the development of the syllogism Nyaya 
contains little that is original : its conclusions, though 
not always its methods, are largely based upon other 
systems of philosophy, and especially that of Kapila. 
The next system to be noticed is the Vaisesika or 
Atomic philosophy of Kan^da. It 
is ''supplementary to Gautama’s 
Logic, just as the Yoga philosophy 
is supplementary to Sankhya.” . According to this 
system all material substances are aggregates of atoms, 
and the atoms , are eternal, the aggregates only being 
perishable by disintegration. Matter is thus eternal, 
but is distinct from soul. But , Kanada’s categories 
cannot be .fitly discussed in the present place ;* his 
atomic system belongs rather to the domain of physics 
than of philosophy. 

' The fifth and sixth systems, are closely allied 
together, and were both elaborated ; as supports of 
orthodoxy in response to the growing agnosticism 

See p. 34, below. , , : 


(4) Vaisesika, or 
Atomic philosophy. 
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of the time. They are the Purva Mimans^ of Jaimini 
and the Uttara Mimdnsa, commonly known as the 
Vedanta, of Vyasa.* The first is 

Pftri mJnk In! ^ .l^llilosophy of 

the Uttara Mimansit. Vedic rites. Jaimini s mam object 
is to teach men their duty, and the 
main duty is asserted to be sacrifice. Little is said 
about belief, and “ God is not deducible from this 
philosophy.” The Vedanta therefore was written to 
supply this want. The Purva Mimt\nsa is the out- 
come of the Brahmanas, but the Vedanta is the out- 
come of the Upanishads and treats of the Supreme 
Spirit and the Universal Soul. The first cause must 
be God — Brahma — a sentient rational being, and the 
universe cannot have been evolved from a material 
cause. The soul is active, is a portion of the Supreme 
Being, and undergoes numerous transmigrations, 
eventually after purgation being re-united to Brahma. 
In fact the whole universe is a portion of Brahma, 
emanates from Him and is at last resolved into Him. 
Such were the orthodox philosophical systems which 
attempted to combat Buddhism and Jainism. But it 
was useless to oppose the movements of the day and 
it was not until the revival of Hinduism in the Gupta 
Period that orthodoxy prevailed. The triumph of the 
two Mimdnsa schools was marked by the championship 
of the two great commentators, Kumarila and Sankar 
Acharya, who lived in the 7th and 9th centuries A.D. 
respectively. 

The religion which now came as a rival to Hindu- 
ism, and held the chief place in India for more than a 
thousand years, was founded by a royal prince, 
who typified the Kshatriya revolt against formalism 
„ . . and priestly supremacy. Gautama, 

u ism. afterwards known as Buddha, the 

Enlightened, was the eldest son of Suddhodana, 
Raja of the Sakya clan, who inhabited a territory 
east of the Kosala kingdom with Kapilavistu as its 
capital. The birth of Buddha, which afterwards 
became the subject of numerous legends, took place 
about the midd.le of the 6th century in the garden 
of Lumbini, and is commemorated by a stone pillar 
erected by Asoka, whose piety dictated a pilgrimage 
to the spot. Little is known of Buddha’s early life, 
except that he was thoughtful and meditative beyond 
his years and preferred silent soliloquy to social 
amusement. He was married at an early age to a 
cousin of his own, but his yearning for seclusion and 
meditation grew upon him daily. Impressed more and 
more by the sight of sickness and sorrow, and eager 
to discover a means of combating 
evil, he seized the occasion of the 
^ * birth of a son — an event which he 

feared might bind him too closely to the things of earth 
— and left his luxurious home in favour of a lonely 
jungle. He renounced his wife, his babe, his home and 
the prospect of a throne at one and the same time. 
After vainly seeking satisfaction in the teaching of 
successive Brahman ascetics in Magadha, he aban- 
doned himself to nearly seven years of the severest 
penances in the jungle of Gaya.. Fasting and mortifi- 
cation, however, while they reduced him to death’s 

' * A mythical person. The name signifies “ the arranger*” 
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door, failed to bring the peace of mind he sought. 
Convinced of their inelficacy he returned to a reason- 

The Renunciation. f^le mode of life. He was now 
thirty-six years of age, and yet had 
achieved nothing. But suddenly the revelation came. 
As, shortly after the cessation of his penances, 
Buddha was seated in contemplation under the 
famous Bo-tree, wondering whether or not he should 
abjure the search which seemed 
CO vain, and return to his wife 
and beloved home, suddenly the truth flashed upon 
him in all its significance. Not contemplation, not 
mortification, it appeared, would avail him to rid the 
world of sin and suffering, but to preach a higher life 
and universal love to his fellowmen, that must be his 
mission. The rest of his life, forty-four years, he spent 
in preaching these truths amongst the people. Eight 
months of each year were devoted to itinerant preach- 
ing, and during the four months of the rainy season the 
saint gathered round him in one fixed place all who 
were eager to be taught. Early in this period of his 
life the Society or Order of Monks was founded. It 
grew apace, and people of all classes, men and women, 
kings, husbandmen and Brahmans, enrolled themselves 
under the banner of the reformer. Buddha had firmly 
established his religion in Magadha and the land of his 
birth before he died at the age of eighty, about 487- 
B.C, The saint’s remains were cremated with great 
pomp, and his relics distributed amongst his adherents. 

To understand the vast expansion of the new 
religion a few centuries after its birth, some knowledge 
of the chief doctrines and characteristics of Buddhism 
is essential. In Chapter 11 above we have explained 
how formalism, priestly assumption, and caste restric- 
tions had replaced the old simplicity of the Vedic 
faith and the social equality of the primitive Hindus. 
The' reaction against these evils had resulted on 
the one hand in the agnostic philosophy of Kapila, 
and on the other in the increase of those bodies of 
ascetics who sought happiness hnd salvation through 
penance and self-mortification rather 
tiol 0“ SS sacrifice and ritual. To 

Buddha, however, such penances 
were as vain and fruitless as the interminable ceremonial 
of the priests, nor was the rigidly intellectual system 
of Kapila sufficient for the intensely human, and 
sympathetic mind of the great reformer. Therefore, 
while adopting in the main the Sankhya philosophy as 
the basis of his metaphysical position, Buddha originated 
his own system of ethics. Brotherly love, self-culture 
and holy living, were the essentials of Buddliism, and 
the inculcation of these tenets, acting upon a ground 
already prepared for some fresh seed, was rewarded by 
a rich harvest of devoted followers. But Buddha’s 
own character, gentle, holy, sympathetic, was the 
strongest recommendation of his Creed. He preach^ 
that salvation was open to all men, Sudras as well as 
Brahmans, and' was to be attained by right conduct 
rather than by sacrifices. In his personality aud 
teaching Buddha strikingly resembles Christ, but unlike 
the Christian Church he abstains from theology* 
He 'accepts , no deity, and no ritual : his creed is. not 
dogmatic, but ethical and moral* 
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A short summary of his doctrines will be appro- 
priate. First come the four truths, the noble truth of 
suffering, of the cause of suffering, of 
examined? ° ‘ ® ® the cessation of suffering, and of the 

path which leads to that cessation. 
This path is the famous eightfold path and consists of 
right belief, right aspiration, right speech, right con- 
duct, right means of livelihood, right exertion, right 
mindfulness, and right meditation. * ‘ The substance 
of this teaching is that life is suffering, the thirst 
for life and its pleasures is the cause of suffering, the 
extinction of that thirst is the cessation of suffering, 
and such extinction can be brought about by a holy 
life. It is impossible to convey in a few words all that 
is implied by the eight maxims into which a holy life 
has been analysed, but to Buddlusts, trained in the 
traditions of the law, these maxims speak volumes. 
Correct views and beliefs must be learnt and enter- 
tained; high' aims and aspirations must always 
remain present before the mind's eye ; truthfulness and 
gentleness must characterize every word that is uttered ; 
uprightness and absolute integrity 'must mark the 
conduct. A livelihood must be sought and adhered 
to which does no harm to living and sentient things 
(e, g., the killing of animals for any purpose what- 
soever is to be reprehended) ; there must be a lifelong 
perseverance in doing good ; in acts of gentleness, kind- 
ness, and' beneficence,; the mind, the intellect, must be 
active and watchful ; a calm and tranquil meditation 
shall fill the life with peace. This is the eightfold path 
for conquering^ desires and passions and thirst for life. 
A more beautiful picture of life was never conceived 
by poet or visionary; and a more perfect system of self- 
culture was never proclainaed by philosopher or saint.’ ' 
By prolonged self-culture one can at last attain 
Nirvana, not final extinction or death, but the extinction 
of that sinful condition of the mind, which brings 
about new births. This peace in life, this freedom 
from desires and passions, Buddha exemplified in his 
own person. As^to the possibility 
Nirvana and Karma, of a future heaven for those who 
attained Nirvana, Buddha replied 
that 'he did not know/ But though he could not look 
beyond an earthly Nirvana, yet the prospect of 
peace and perfection in this life was more than any 
previous teacher had promised to the masses of 
suffering humanity. Buddha then does not believe in 
an, immortal soul, yet he teaches rebirths for those 
who, do not attain Nirvana. Those who fail to 
conquer their sinful passions must face a series 
of reincarnations,, and continue to suffer the pains, 
and ills of life, on e^th until they have become 
thoroughly purged. Buddha was unable to eradicate 
the' now firinly planted doctrine of transmigration 
, arid his 'inconsistency in teaching it at the same time 
as he denied the, existence of soul is explained by 
’ Kama. Karma,/ or the ' doing ’ of a mail,, cannot die 
but must necessarily, lead to its legitimate result. '‘And 
.a living Wng vdies, a new being is produced 
,^^fdthg,to;the Karma' of : the beiixg: that is dead.’*. 

Whatever the 
of ' teaching, it a powerful incen- 
tiye to gbodtohduct, which^ w infinitely 

and attain 


Nirvana, the higher nature of mankind is called upon to 
purge itself from the lower pleasures and desires. This 
could be done by effort and it was open to every man 
to gain salvation for himself. 

Although so largely divergent from the current 
creeds and practices, Buddhism was not in its origin a 
new religion, for Buddha believed that he was merely 
proclaiming an ancient and purer form of Hinduism 
than then obtained. He maintained the doctrine of 
transmigration, and his followers allowed the existence 
of the Hindu Patheon, although in 
^ modified form The ancient gods, 
Brahma included, were recognised, 
but they held inferior rank to the Buddhas, those who 
by holy life had attained Nirvana. In practice, however, 
Buddhism was hopelessly in opposition to Hinduism, 
for it failed to recognise caste distinctions. Buddha 
himself emphatically ignored caste, and held that 
a man’s distinguishing mark was his work and not 
his birth. ' ' The man who deserves praise for his 
learning and his sanctity alone earns the name of Brah- 
man.”" All castes lost their distinctions when admit- 
ted to the Order, and even a despised barber became 
one of the most respected of Buddhist monks. The 
virtuous life of a Sudra was of more potency and 
obtained in Buddha’s eyes more honour than the 
most severe penances or the most elaborate sacrifices 
of a Brahman. This contempt for the invidious caste 
. . distinctions of the time was what 

helped more than any other feature 
to popularise Buddhism and to 
establish it as the predominant religion of India. At 
first, however, the expansion of Buddhism was slow, and 
when at last it had gained pre-eminence, a number of 
new practices had crept in, first pilgrimages and 
relic worship, then veneration of idols. Statues of 
Gautama and the other Buddhas, holy men amongst 
his followers, were multiplied and venerated. Some 
such development was inevitable, for all men praved 
a Deity to worship, and a purely ethical creed can 
never permanently satisfy the needs of the multitude. 
One of the most impressive institutions of Buddhism 
is its monastic life. While Buddha recommended the 
life of a Bhikku or monk as the most efficacious means 
of conquering passion and desire, he did not enforce 
monasticism on all his followers, nor did he establish 
any line of demarcation between 
Monasticism. monks and'laity. Any person might 
become a Bhikku, and any Bhikku 
might return to his previous life in the world. Thus 
the evil of sacerdotalism was avoided. A notable 
feature in Buddhism is the admission of nuns to the 
Order. Buddha yielded in this matter to the 
irciportunities of his friends, but the mins or Bhikkuhis 
were hedged round by a number of conditions*, aiid 
had to, how' down before all Bhikkus. 

- The growth of the Order resulted in the construc- 
tion bf numerous viharas or monasteries, examples of 
which can be seen to this day at Ellora and-^anta. 
But this was a later development. At first the Breth- 
ren dwelt together in gardens and .-groves whence 
■they issued to beg their daily bread in the neighbouring 
towns, for mendicancy was a prominent characterr 
istic of the Order ifrprn . the yery heginping, ; 
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of time there were drawn up for the regulation of 
the monks and nuns elaborate rules founded upon 
the precepts which Buddha had enunciated during 
his lifetime, and which were handed down intact by the 
devotion of his followers. Great Church Councils were 
held from time to time in the early Buddhist Period, viz., 
in 477 B.C. at Rajagriha, in 377 B.C, at Vesali, and in 
242 B.C, under Asoka at Pataliputra. Questions of im- 
D * r. M portance were discussed at all these 
and Sa^edSl! meetings, and at the last the canon 
of the Buddhist sacred books was 
finally settled. Of these sacred books all trace was 
subsequently lost in Northern India, but the Pali 
texts carefully preserved in Ceylon can most certainly 
claim a date anterior to the great Council of 242 B.C. 
The whole of their framework is Indian and the local 
colouring is that of Kosala and Magadha. The sacred 
books of the Southern Buddhists, so-called to dis- 
tinguish them from the Thibetan and Chinese Bud- 
dhists, are known as the three Pitakas, or Baskets. 
Though not reduced to writing until centuries after 
their compilation, they underwent but little change in 
their Ceylonese home, and must in great part be ascrib- 
ed to the centuries immediately suc-ceeding Buddha’s 
death, viz., the 5th and 4th B.C. Hence they are im- 
portant as illustrating the manners and customs of the 
early Hindus in their chief centres of cvilization 
during the later Rationalist Period. In these books 
minute rules are laid down for monks and nuns, 
and philosophical disquisitions are indulged in, but 
the sayings and doings of Buddha occupy by far the 
greater part of the whole. Each Pitaka comprises a 
great number of sub-divisions, to catalogue which 
would be foreign to the purpose of this summary. Per- 
haps the most interesting of all are the series of Jata- 
kas or stories included under the first or Sutta Pkaka. 
They contain material of even pre-Buddhistic origin 
and “ form the most ancient collection of folk-lore 
now extant in any literature of the world.” They 
are 530 in number and have fortunately found an 
excellent English translator.* 

About the time that Gautama Buddha was entering 
upon his missionary labours, Mahavira, the founder 
of Jainism, passed away (circ. 527 B.C.). Mahavira, 
like Buddha, founded a monastic community and 
spent more than half a lifetime in itinerant preach- 
ing. The followers he had gathered together in North 
and South Behar were known after his death as Jains, 
since Mahavira claimed to be a ' Jaina ’ or ‘spiritual 
conqueror.’ Jainism was long considered to be an off- 
shoot of Buddhism, but its independ- 
Jainism. ent origin is now acknowledged. 

Still it greatly resembled Buddhism 
in denying the authoritjr of the Vedas, in its regard for 
animal life, and in its rejection of sacrifice and caste. 
The Jains and Buddhists existed side by side for several 
centuries, but while Buddhism has declined and almost 
disappeared in India, Jainism has still a considerable 
following in various parts of Western India. 


The sacred books and other records of the Jains 
are less known than those of the Buddhists, and now 
only exist in fragments. The eleven Angas which 
form the most important group of the seven divisions 
of Jain Scriptures, purport to belong to the 4th century 
B.C. The objectors to the early date have hitherto 
failed to prove their contention, and the details about 
the life of Mahavira, together with the allusions to the 
political and social conditions of India just before the 
invasion of Alexander, may be regarded as in the main 
authentic. Fresh light may be confidently expected to 
be thrown upon the period when the scattered Jain 
manuscripts have been fully collated and explained. The 
evidence of the Jain and Buddhist records in combina- 
tion should do much to check the errors which have 
crept into the writings of orthodox Hinduism. 


CHAPTER IV. 

The Buddhist Period. 

I. — The Invasion of Alexander. 

From the time of the first Greek invasion of India, 
that of Alexander, the materials for Indian history 
are supplemented by a number of accounts written 
by foreign travellers and historians. These external 
sources are a useful addition and conection to native 
contemporary literature, and to native tradition.* 

Alexander, the greatest conqueror of antiquity, and 
the greatest military genius of all times, determined to 
enlarge the Persian Empire he had subjugated by ex- 
tending its boundaries beyond the Indiis. He arrived 
with his army on the confines of India in the summer 
of 327 B.C., and having complete- 
Aiexander’s descent into jy established his communications, 
India, and earlier opera- himself to the task of 

obtaining the submission of the 
numerous local tribes west of the Indus, most of whom 
had been nominally brought under the Persian Empire 
of Darius. t Internal wars and jealousies led many 
chiefs to willingly place their forces at Alexander’s 
disposal, and even the King of Taxila, an important 
monarch beyond the Indus, lent his assistance to the 
invader. Operations, however, had to be conducted 
against the Aspasiaas, a warlike tribe in Kunar Valley, 
and the Assakenoi, entrenched in their mighty citadel 
of Massaga (Manglawar in Suwat), for long held the 
conqueror at bay. Next, the almost impregnable strong- 
hold of Mt. Aornos (Mahaban) near the Indus, gave 
opportunity for Alexander to display those powers of 
supreme generalship which, always most remarkable, in 
the time of difficulty inspired his men with unbounded 
confidence, and served to intimidate the foe. In the 
face of a determined enemy a Macedonian garrison was 
successfully posted upon this peak, 5,000 feet above 
the Indus, strongly defended by nature and by art, 
and accessible but by a single 
He crolS &e Indus Path- Haying now completely 
subjugated the surrounding coun-^ 
try, Alexander bridged the Indus at , a spot somewhat 
north of Attock, and before the summer of ,326 ‘had 


■’^Professor Rhys Davids. Cf, also Chapter XI in hk Buddhisi India, 
ft weak which is extremely valuable on the social, economic, ana 
linguists side. Most of the Buddhist sacred books have been edited in 
the original hy the Pali Text Society (^6 Volumes), but only a few Jiave .beep 
translated. 


* The accounts of Alexander's invasion by the Greek and Roman 
Histprians have been edited in one volume^ with a useful introduction, 
maps, etc., by J. W. McCrindle. 

t Cf. p. T 3 above. . 
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begun, his army safely set foot upon the soil of India 
proper * ‘ which no European traveller or invader had 
ever trodden before/' Liberally provided with supplies 
by the friendly King of Taxila, the army proceeded to 
the Hydaspes (Jhelum). Here, however, Alexander 
encountered his first formidable antagonist. Porus, king 
of the country between the Jhelum and the Chenab, 
determined to resist the invasion, and took up his 
, , position on the further bank of 

an j e um. Jhelum with a superior force. 

But Alexander, undaunted by any difficulties, prepared 
a' great flotilla of boats, and by a skilful night march 
crossed the river at a spot where he was least expected. 
The battle which followed is vividly described by Greek 
writers from the materials of eye-witnesses. The 
squadron of elephants, on which 
326 Indian king relied, broke 

through the Macedonian Phalanx 
by their massive weight, but the very existence of the 
elephants prevented rapid movements amongst the 
Indian cavalry and infantry. Charged in front and in 
rear by the dashing horsemen of Alexander, the forces 
of Porus were completely broken: his elephants, madden- 
ed by wounds,' turned indiscriminately upon friend and 
foe, and the battle ended amid murderous confusion 
in the total defeat of the Indian army and the capture 
of their leader. The stricken giant— Porus was 6i feet in 
height — craved “only to be treated as a king ' ' — a request 
that was magnanimously granted, as Alexander not 
only confirmed him in his lands, but placed fresh ter- 
ritories beneath his sceptre. This act of wisdom 
secured a faithful and a useful ally. 

Moving along under the foot of the hills, Alexan- 
der crossed the Akesines (Chenab) and having passed 
through a tract of friendly country, 

• * reached the Hydraotes'or Ravi. 

On the further bank of the river there dwelt a confeder- 
ation of independent tribes headed by the Kathaioi, a 
warlike race. Theiir main stronghold, the town of 
Sangala, was stormed by the Macedonians and all oppo- 
sition came speedily to all end. Alexander had now 
crossed four rivers, and approached the fifth, the Hypha- 
- . ' sis, or modern Bias. Hitherto he 

Gradiial advance to the contBCt with 

; , ' peoples who are known little, if 

at all, to Indian history, and beyond the resistance 
of Porus and of the tribesmen on Mount Aornos, no 
opposition worthy of Alexander's generalship had been 
encountered. The Punjab had dropped behindhand in 
iiie development of Hindu civilization, and during the 
‘Epic and Rationalist Periods it figures hut little in the 
national; literature. But had ^exander penetrated 
into the great Middle-land, or beyond that into Mag- 
adha, where the Nanda dynasty were then enjoying 
' ^ ^ an acknowledged leadership in 

; Northern India, the resistance he 

’ • would -have met with unust have 

^been on a very different scale. The eyer-victorious army 
however, weary of perpetual mafehing and des- 
, Of ; c Their numbers were 

’ bjj. .^di^ase, . war^,^ and death, , The King, 

xio sddner marked the 
/ of hk tnenj than he . sought to 

an eloquent address. His 


trusty general, Koinos, in replying for the army, urged 
moderation in conquest, and emphasized the danger 
of advancing into the heart ot an unknown and 
hostile country with a force so small, weary, and 
despondent. The loud applause of the men showed 
that Koinos voiced the general feeling, and Alexan- 
der, after three days' solitary and mortified contem- 
plation in his tent, consented to forego his cherished 
plans, and gave orders for the 
’’ retreat. Twelve giant altars were 
erected on the further bank of the river (Hyphasis) to 
mark the limit of his conquests, and those witnesses 
of Alexander's power stood for centuries, a source 
of veneration to natives and foreigners alike. 

But though Alexander was unable at this time to 
give completeness to his Indian conquests, he un- 
doubtedly intended to return 
^^conquwtsl ^ future date. Meanwhile, 

the conquests already made were 
regarded as a permanent addition to his vast empire. 
Towns were founded in convenient spots, and garri- 
sons left in charge of them. Native kings in some 
districts, Macedonian generals in others, were appointed 
as satraps to govern the country. Porus was elevated 
to the position of supreme king under Alexander, over 
all the territory beyond the Hydaspes, while the King 
of Taxila was confirmed in his sovereignty between the 
Indus and the Hydaspes. 

The retreat was conducted in the most masterly 
manner and was well combined with exploration and 
fresh conquests. The army first withdrew to the 
banks of the Hydaspes. There 
32^5 a gigantic fleet of warships and 

transports was constructed, and in 
the autumn of 336 B.C. a portion of the army under the 
king himself, together with the horses and supplies, 
embarked upon their memorable voyage to the sea. 
An army of 120,000 men marched along the banks to 
escort and protect the fleet in its progress through the 
unknown country. Great difficulty was experienced at 
the confluences ''of the rivers. At the spot— now lost 
trace of owing to changes in the river-beds— where the 
Hydaspes joined the Akesines, the channel was so 
narrow and the rapids so dangerous, that two war- 
ships were sunk, and the vessel which carried Alexander 
himself was in' imminent danger of shipwreck. In a 
safe anchorage beyond a halt was made, and an expe- 
dition prepared to subdue the neighbouring tribes. A 
people named the Agalassoi who ventured to resist, met 
with a terrible fate ; and when their last stronghold 
could hold out no longer, the inhabitants set fire to the 
town and perished with their wives and children’ in the 
flames. After this diversion, the voyage was resumed 
to the second confluence, where the , waters of the 
Hydraotes discharged themsdves into the united 
streams of the Hydaspes and the Akesines. Here again 
identification is impossible, owing to the unreebrded 
geographical changes of subsequent centuries. At this 
point Alexander niet with a' mo,st desperate resistance. 

^ hilled tribcs uiider 

.MSiotandQtheMrto "til® leadership^ of the' Malloi 
, . co-operated against the invaders. 

But the delay occasioned by personal and Inter-tribal 
jealousies, so common in Indian history, frustrated 
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their endeavours. Alexander’s rapidity of movement 
and unerring strategy combined to take them unpre- 
pared. They were cut down and dispersed, their towns 
captured, and the remnant, after a desperate struggle 
in an unknown citadel, submitted and bought their 
conqueror’s clemency by lavish gifts. The storming 
of the unidentified citadel — situated somewhere on 
the border of the Jhang and Montgomery Districts 
— ^was the scene of one of the most memorable incidents 
in Alexander’s adventurous career. The king had 
mounted the citadel wall in advance of his followers. 
In swarming after him they broke the ladder, so that 
Alexander was left standing alone upon the parapet, 
confronted by a host of foes. Instead of leaping back 
from out the wall * ' he did an act of daring past all 
belief and unheard of — an act notable as adding far 
more to his reputation for rashness than to his true glory. 
For with a headlong spring he flung himself into the city 
filled with his enemies . . . But, as luck would 
have it, he had flung his body with such nice poise 
that he alighted on his feet, which gave him the ad- 
vantage of an erect attitude when he began fighting. 
Fortune had also provided that he could not possibly 
be surrounded, for an aged tree which grew not far from 
the wall had thrown out branches thickly covered with 
leaves as if for the very purpose of sheltering the 
King. ’ ’ * Here Alexander stood at bay and slew a great 
number of assailants, some with the sword, others 
with stones. But at length his breast was pierced by 
a barbed dart, and had not his friends arrived to support 
him at this moment he must have fallen in the hands of 
the enemy. The wound was cured with difficulty and 
the army were under the greatest anxiety about their 
king’s recovery. Though the heroism of such a scene has 
an almost epic glamour, Alexander certainly deserved the 
reproaches of his followers for his unexampled rashness. 

The voyage was then continued past the third 
confluence (that with the Hyphasis) to the fourth and 
last, where the united streams poured their waters 
into-the Indus, Here, in the country of Sindh, warlike 
operations were conducted against 
several kings and chiefs. Alex- 
ander finally arrived at Patala in 
Lower Sindh, the then capital 
of the Delta. After devoting some months to a per- 
sonal exploration of the Delta, Alexander made his 
final preparations for leaving India. He himself, with 
the bulk of his army, marched amidst great sufferings 
across the arid wastes of Gedrosia, in Baluchistan, and 
thence to Susa in Persia, where he arrived in May 334 B.C. 
The fleet under the resourceful Admiral Nearchos sailed 
round the coast into the Persian Gulf, up to the mouth 
of the Euphrates. The romantic 
Final stages of the episodes of this voyage, and the 
3a5-4^B.c: Startling peculiarities of the savage 

races who were encountered at 
the various landing places on the way, are recorded 
in the “Indika” of the Greek historian, Arrian. 

The Indian expedition' of Alexander had lasted 
from start to finish three years, 
of which about nineteen months 
were spent beyond the Indus. 
From a military point of view the achievements of that 


Alexander’s conquest 
of Sindh, 

3^5 B.C. 


'The expedition a mlUtary 
success, 


* Q. Curtius, Bk. IX, Ch. V. 


Bat a political 
failure. 


period were extraordinary ; the genius of Alexander 
triumphed over all odds] and his organisation both 
in the advance and the retreat attained almost to human 
perfection. Had he advanced beyond the Hyphasis, his 
forces might have become isolated from their base, and 
failure might conceivably have resulted. But as it was, 
his success was unqualified, and the superiority of his 
disciplined troops to the best Asiatic levies was startlingly 
demonstrated. Had Alexander lived, it is quite prob- 
able that he would have maintained his conquest of 
the Punjab and Sindh, but his premature death (June 
323 B,C. ) reduced his Indian expedition to the level of a 
quickly forgotten raid. The generals among whom 
Alexander’s great empire was divided had enough to do 
to settle their mutual differences, 
and when the Indian tribes re- 
volted, it was found impossible to 
assist the Macedonian Garrison. At the second partition 
of the empire, in 321 B.C., Antipafer, the inheritor of 
Alexander’s Asiatic dominions, practically recognized the 
independence of India, and the last Macedonian officers 
quitted the Punjab in the year 317 B.C. Politically, then, 
the Indian expedition was a failure; it led to no "perma- 
nent annexation, and India remained unchanged. The 
foreign conqueror was soon for- 
gotten, and the influence of Greek 
civilization and culture beyond 
the Indus was practically nil. To assert that India 
was Hellenized by Alexander is historically unsound, 
and if in ancient time any Greek ideas filtered through to 
India, such influence must be ascribed solely to those 
Graeco-Bactrian kingdoms, which, as we shall notice here- 
after, were subsequently established on the Indian 
Borderland. 


It exerted small influence 
on India. 


II, — The First Indian Empire, 

The Maury as and their Successors, 

About the time of Alexander’s invasion there 
occurred an event small in itself, but fraught with the 
most important consequences, Chandragupta, a young 
kinsman— by his father’s side at least — of the Nanda 
dynasty, was banished from Magadha. The unpopular- 
ity of the reigning monarch suggested to the ambitious 
exile a bold policy of usurpation. He collected, 

therefore, a formidable army of 
Chandragupta founds the predatory Warriors, whom he' 

revolt against 

32 B. c. ’ al ien rule after Alexander ’ s death . 

Having conquered the Punjab, 
and ^ thereby tested the power of his arms, he 
attacked, dethroned, and slew the Nanda monarch 
of Magadha, whose vacant throne he occupied by 
the aid of an intriguing Brahman, Chanakya. 
His own private forces augmented the already large 
army of the Nandas, and Chandragupta, once firmly 
seated on the throne as the founder of the Maurya 
dynasty, embarked on, a career of conquest hitherto 
unparalleled in India. • Seleukos Nikator, ultimately the 
successful competitor for the 
Invasion of Seleukos Asiatic realms of Alexander, imi- 
^5 b!c. . tated his master by invaifling, 
India, in order to recover the 
Macedonian conquests beyond the Indus. But he was 
completely defeated by the great Indian king ; aiid not 
merely abandoned all claim to the Punjab and Sin^i 
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but ceded by treaty four further satrapies correspond- 
ing to Eastern Afghanistan and Beluchistan. Thus the 
North-West Frontier of India was extended to the 
Hindukushj and embraced regions which neither the 
^ . Mogul Emperors nor the British 

include in their 
vast dominions. Nor was this all. 
Either previous to the invasion of Seleukos, or after 
its defeat, Chandragupta marched victoriously over 
all the Northern States and subdued the country South 
to the Narbada, if not beyond. By ruthless severity 
Chandragupta governed and consolidated the vast 
provinces he had gathered under his sway, and his 
son, Bindusara, inherited in 297 B.C., an empire 
greater than any which India had yet known. 

We are fortunately supplied with much detailed 
information about the countries of Northern Hindus - 
^ ^ tan in this stirring time, and 

“wcounTof India. about the administration of 
Chandragupta 's empire. Seleu- 
kos, on abandoning his Eastern schemes, sent as envoy 
to the Court of Magadha, an observant Greek and 
competent writer, the famous Megasthenes. The 
account compiled by Megasthenes of the geography, 
products and institutions of India, is of. the greatest 
use to the historian of ancient India, although frag- 
ments only of it are preserved and the author seems 
occasionally to have been misled.* He is mistaken 
in affirming that slavery did not exist, and falls 
hopelessly into error when he attempts to divide the 
people into their several classes. But there is no 
reason to doubt his trustworthiness in matters such as 
the capital, the court, the army and the administra- 
tion. Pataliputra, the capital of Chandragupta, is 
Ma dh described as an immense city 

Its Ca^taUnd Court. miles by two, encompassed 

by a wall with 570 . towers and 
60 gaies, and by a moat 600 feet in breadth, and 
30 cubits in depth. The extent of these fortifica- 
■tions has been hardly excelled by the greatest 
cities of the modern world, but Indian towns 
•always' tended to cover a vast area. Within the 
walls stood the gorgeous royal palace surrounded by 
an^extensive park and ornamental gardens. The 
appointments of the palace could show all that 
gorgeousness and ostentation which are associated 
with 'the East, and the king excelled all contemporary 
princes in the magnificence of his jewels and attire. 
Amongst the most interesting particulars about the 
Court* is the mention of an Amazonian bodyguard 
which protected the king in his palace and when he 
indulged in a royal hunt. The predilection of the 
monarch fox massage, is also a point worthy of notice. 

j ..t.' Tti. Megaisthenes^ account of the army 

.rhe Ariuy tie War, jg incompletely preserved, but 

what he says Conclusively estab- 
lishes the great military power of the Maurya kings* 
The king has in hi$ pay a standing army of 600,000 
fopt soldiers, 30,000 cavalry^j^iid , 8,0,09 elephants, 
ffiay ^be to as to the 

The hoticeablersuperibrity 
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in cavalry and elephants over the proportion usually 
observed in Indian States was a great source of 
strength to Magadha. The management of Chandra- 
gupta *s army was of a most highly organized descrip- 
tion. The Maurya War Office consisted of a commis- 
sion of thirty members divided into six co-ordinated 
departments, each with definitely assigned duties. 

The account of civil administration is not so 
full as we could wish, but we learn that the land tax 
' , . . , was estimated at one-fourth of 

the gross-produce, that irriga- 
tion was entrusted to a separate department of state, 
that roads were kept in order by special officers who 
erected signposts and milestones at regular intervals, 
that artisans were subject to special supervision, and 
that the administration of the criminal law was both 
efficient and severe. More detailed information is 
given regarding the municipal administration of the 
capital, and it is not unlikely that the other great 
cities of the empire were governed by similar methods. 
Megasthenes tells us that ' * those who have charge of 
the city are divided into six bodies of five each. The 
members of the first look after everything related to 
the industrial arts. Those of the second look after the 
entertainment of foreigners. To these they assign 
lodgings ; and they keep watch over their modes 
of life by means of those persons whom they give to 
them as servants. They escort them on their way 
when they leave the country ; or in the' event of 
their dying, they forward their property to their rela- 
tives. They take care of them when they are sick, 
and, if they die, bury them.** From these elaborate 
regulations we gather that great numbers of strangers 
visited the capital on business. The Maurya Empire 
must have been in constant intercourse with foreign 
states. Probably the treaty with Seleukos was largely 
responsible for this. 

‘ ' The third body consists of those who enquire 
when and how births and deaths occur, with a view 
not only of levying a tax, but also in order that births 
and deaths among high and low may not escape the 
cognisance of Government. 

, ' * The fourth class superintends trade and com- 
merce. Its members have charge of weights and 
measures and see that the products in their season 
are sold by public notice. No one is allowed to deal 
in more than one kind of commodity unless he pays 
a double tax. 

The fifth class supervises manufactured articles, 
which they sell by public notice. What is new, is sold 
separately from what is old ; there is a fine for mixing 
the two together. 

*The sixth and last class consists of those ,who col- 
lect the tenths of the prices, of the articles sold. Fraud 
in the payment of this tax is punished with death/ * 

, It is noticeable that the authorities for Chandra- 
gupta's reign make little mention of religion. The 
usurping monarch seated himself upon the Jihrone 
through the assistance of a Brahman, and he probably 
, ^ ‘ followed the-Brahmanical reli- 

‘ ® It was left to his 

great-grandson to take up the 
cause of Buddhism and to make it the paramount 
religion of India.. , 
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In 397 B.C., the Emperor died after a reign of 
, twenty-four successful years. Of 

successor, Bindusara, but little 
is known. He maintained a 
friendly policy with Seleukos and his successor, and 
Greek writers pretend even to record the details of the 
correspondence which passed between the Indian 
king and his Western ally. During the twenty- five 
years of his reign Bindusara probably rounded off 
the conquests of his father by the subjugation of the 
Deccan. The extension of the Maurya Empire to the 
neighbourhood of Madras was certainly completed 
before the reig’n of Asoka, and our knowledge of Chan- 
dragupta's reign is detailed enough to warrant the 
assumption that had he carried his arms victoriously 
to the South, some record would have been left of 
the achievement. This task may be assigned provi- 
sionally to the shadowy career of Bindusara, and 
Asoka therefore succeeded to an empire hardly less 
extensive than the British Indian power of to-day. 
Although a young man when called to sit upon 
the imperial throne, Asoka had 
already served as Viceroy, both 
in Western India and in the 
North-West Provinces. Ujjain, one of the seven 
sacred cities of the Hindus, was the capital of the 
Western Indian viceroyalty, and Taxila in the Punjab, 
then the head-quarters of Hindu learning, was the 
capital of the North-West viceroyalty, which probably 
included Kashmir, the Punjab and the satrapies west 
of the Indus. 

A doubtful tradition asserts that Asoka waded 
through bloodshed to the throne. But whether 
or not the succession was disputed, records for the 
earlier decade of his reign are non-existent. The first 
event which can be fixed with certainty is a war with 
Kalinga, a powerful kingdom stretching from the Bay 
of Bengal to the Godaveri, ana 
unsubdued by the Maurya 
kings. The war seems to have 
been stubbornly contested, but resulted in the com- 
plete conquest of Kalinga. The misery caused by the 
war, as Asoka relates in his thirteenth Edict, induced 
him to foreswear war for the future and led him to 
the conclusion that the only true conquest was the 
conquest of religion, that won by the taw of Piety, 
the Dharma, the whole duty of man, according to 
the Buddhist faith. Asoka was a zealous Buddhist, 
and not only made an extended pilgrimage to all the 
sacred spots of the Buddhists, but towards the end of 
his reign actually entered the 
Order, and donned the yellow 
robe of a monk, while retaining 
the responsibilities of his royal office. His zeal for 
the faith brought about the great Church Council at 
Pataliputra, at which the Canon of the Buddhist 
scriptures was fijually settled. But his religious 
enthusiasm went still further. He made it his special 
business to spread Buddhism throughout his vast 
empire and to send missionaries abroad. The popu- 
lairisation of the ’• lofty ethical 
known as the Dharma was 
' * accomplished' by a series of 

, Imperial Edicts, engrayed on rocks and pillars, and 


Religious acts of 
Asoka, 


I'he Fourteen Rock 
Edicts. 


enforced by all the administrative machinery of an 
autocratic state. 

On seven rocks in different parts of India, Asoka 
caused to be inscribed the same series of fourteen 
Edicts, containing the essentials of his Ethical System. 

They are all written in various 
forms of the vernacular, and were 
first translated by the indefatig- 
able archaeologist James Prinsep, about 70 years ago. 
The Edicts are promulgated in the name of King 
Piyadasi, ‘beloved of the gods,’ and it was only 
through the help of the Ceylon sacred books that 
this hitherto unknown king was identified with the 
historical Asoka. 

(1) In the first Edict Asoka prohibited the slaugh- 
ter of animals. He had previously abandoned the 
royal chase and ceased to partake of animal food. ; 

(2) In the second lie provided rriedical aid for 
men and animals. Not only was ordinary provision 
made for travellers, but human and animal hospitals 
were established in all parts of the empire. “ Wher- 
ever plants useful either for men or for animals were 
wanting, they have been imported and planted. Wher- 
ever roots and fruits were wanting, they have been 
imported and planted. And along public roads, wells 
have been dug for the use of animals and men.’ ’ 

(3) The third Edict enjoins a quinquennial reli- 
gious celebration. 

(4) The fourth Edict emphasizes the importance of 
the practice of religion and of respect for relations, 
Brahmans, etc. Asoka here asserts that he has made 
the practice of religion to prevail throughout his 
dominions. 

(5) The fifth announces the appointment of minis- 
ters of religion and missionaries who mix with all sects 
and all nations, 

(6) In the sixth Edict, Asoka asserts that he is 
constantly busied with superintending the social and 
domestic life of the people. 

(7) The seventh proclaims universal toleration, one 
of the fundamental tenets of Buddhism, 

(8) The eighth recommends as more fitting occu- 
pations for kings than the chase, piety, distribution 
of alms, the religious instruction of the people, - and 
consultations on religious subjects. 

(9) The' ninth defines the ‘ meritorious practice of 
religion,’ as regard for slaves and servants, and respect 
for relations and teachers, tenderness towards living 
beings, and alms to ‘ Brahmaris and Sramins,’* 

(10) In the tenth the king says that he seeks only 
that true glory which is founded on spreading true 
religion. 

(11) The eleventh almost repeats the seintiment 

of the ninth Edict, and asserts that no gift is compara^ 
ble to the gift of religion, Le., the imparting of religious 
instruction. . . 

(12) The twelfth reasserts the importance of :tolerar 
tiori and at the same time proclaiins the king’s inten- 
tion of extending his own faith by moral persuasion. 

(13) The thirteenth mentions the conquest of 
Kalinga, and regrets ^ the slaughter and. sorrow 
entailed by it.. It continues ‘ * The beloved of the gods 


ascetics; 


... f'. 
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Other Edicts and inscrip- 
tions of Asoka. 


ardently desires security for all creatures, respect for 
life, peace and kindliness in behaviour. This is what 
the beloved of the gods considers as the conquests of 
religion. It is in these conquests of religion that the 
beloved, of the gods takes pleasure, both in his empire 
and in all its frontiers.’’ Then follow the names of 
five Greek kings, including Ptolemy of Egypt, to 
whose kingdoms, as well as to the extremities of India, 
missionaries had been sent. 

(14) The fourteenth concludes this series of edicts 
and announces that the king will cause still more 
to be engraved. 

This series of edicts are an excellent exposition of 
Asoka’ s principles of government and ethical system. 
Some precepts are repeated, because particular im- 
portance was attached to them. 
Besides this body of laws or rules 
separate edicts, many of which 
have come down to us, were published by Asoka from 
time to time, and inscribed on rocks, or caves, or pillars. 
Thus we have the special edicts relating to the admin- 
istration of Kalinga, and the three cave inscriptions 
at Barabai', in which Asoka dedicates certain cave dwell- 
ings to a peculiar mendicant sect, thereby carrying 
out into practice his principles of toleration. Most im- 
portant of the remaining inscriptions are those on pil- 
lars. On six separate pillars, notably the Lats at Delhi 
and Allahabad, a series of edicts were inscribed in the 
later years of the great king’s reign. They reiterate 
and amplify the instructions of the earlier rock edicts, 
to which they may be justly considered an appendix. 
We have briefly mentioned the most important of the 
inscriptions which have been traced to King Asoka. 
They extend over a period of thirty years, between about 
260— <230 B.C., and are the only safe foundation on 

which to build a history of his momentous reign.” 
They are, however, supplemented by a mass of Buddhist 
legend, which includes much genuine historical tradi- 
tion, so that the materials for the history of Asoka 
are more^ complete than those of any other reign in 
Hindu history prior to the Mohammedan conquest.^ 
The record of the reign is one of which any monarch 
might well be proud. Asoka worked indefatigably 
for, his people and his religion. "Work I must’’ 

Asolta's greatness. ' ^ the pilblic benefit. ’ ' 

He was unwearied in business, 
and received reports at any hour and place. He gov- 
erned an empire which extended from the Himalayas 
to the neighbourhood of Madras, from Beluchistan and 
lEasterh Afghanistan in the West to the mouths of the 
Ganges in the, East. Much of this vast empire was 
governed directly by the king from his capital of Bata- 
lipUtra : the rest— the outlying provinces — ^were ad- 
ministered by four viceroys, generally members of the 
royal family. The greater, part of his long reign Was 
devoted to administration aiid the inculcation, of re- 
ligion : only one war— that ‘ against Kalinga— broke 
itivpeadeful course,/ Much .attention was devoted to 
building, A royal palace of unparalleled magnificence 
was bhilt at Patalipiitra, monasteries, ^countless 
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stupas or sacred cupolas, and massive monolithic 
pillars were erected throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. Excepting the pillars, soine of which, 
so valuable for their inscriptions, remain intact, the 
only buildings of the Asoka period which have escaped 
destruction are the group of celebrated stupas 
around Sanchi in Bhopal. The excavations at Sanchi 
have been fruitful in results of the greatest importance 
for the history of the early Buddhist period, and it is 
quite possible that some at least of these stupas were 
erected by the order of Asoka himself. But undouhtechy 
Asoka’s greatest claim to fame reposes in the measures 
taken by him to spread the teaching of Buddhism. He 
neither attempted to destroy Brahmanism or Jainism, 
hut by his active propaganda and 
Buddhism b^omes a ecclesiastical machinery 

worid-reiipon. ^e evolved and controlled, he 

raised Buddhism to a position far above all rival systems. 
At Asoka’s accession Buddhism was little more than 
one of several religions inMagadhaand Kosala; before 
his death it had become predominant throughout India 
and Ceylon. Nay more, it bad been carried by zealous 
missionaries to the confines of Western Asia and even 
into the territories of European kings. Through the 
zeal and industry of Asoka, Buddhism had become one 
of the great world-religions. It had received an impetus 
which bore it triumphantly forward, and although a 
Hindu revival was destined to wipe out Buddhism in 
India itself, the teaching of Gautama ^^enetrated to the 
Far East, and occupies to-day a position of predomin- 
ance in the vast and populous Chinese Empire as also 
in the countries of Burmah, Siam, and Thibet. 

But a philosopher-king of the type of Asoka or 
Marcus Aurelius is not always 
Adoui 231 B,C, Death distinguished by that practical 
^ statesmanship so necessary to the 

consolidation of a mighty empire. Whether Asoka’s 
religious zeal was incompatible with strong administra- 
tion, or whether he was unfortunate in his descendants, 
certain it is that the empire broke up shortly after 
his death, and his descendants retained only Magadha 
and the neighbouring provinces. Dasaratha, Asoka’s 
grandson, seems to have been his immediate successor. 

He is known to us from certain 
Break up of the Maurya inscriptions, but his reign was a 
230^84 B.C. short one. The remaining kings 
of the Maurya dynasty are mere 
names, and can be found in the Vishnu Purana.* 
The imperial line continued to occupy the throne of 
Pataliputra until about 184 B.C., but with gradually 
diminishing power. After the accession of the Sunga 
dynasty in 184 B.C., the descendants ' of Asoka only 
survived as petty local rajas in Magadha.’ Meanwhile 
new states were formed] peoples conquered by the 
earlier Mauryas reasserted their independence, send the 
Andhras, who formed one of the protected states of 
Asoka’s Empire, built up a powerful kingdom between 
the Krishna and the Godaveri. ; ^ , 

Still the- Empire founded by Chandragupta, cur- 
tailed as it was, remained the 
greatest of Indian , states, and. 
^ ’ continued for a while,' to form the 

pivot of Indian history. The last Matorya ruler was, 

* See p, 34: “below. 
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treacherously murdered by his Commander-in-Chief 
Pushyamitra, who founded the Sunga dynasty. Patali- 
putra remained the capital, and the empire ruled over 

Pushvamitra Sungas probably embraced 

pusayamitra. Aryavarta east of 

the Punjab, but certainly did not extend further South 
than the Narbada river. The reign of Pushyamitra is 
memorable for three things : First, an invasion by the 
King of Kalinga, now again independent, was beaten 
back- Second, a more formidable invasion on the part 
of the Greek Menander, King of Kabul and the Punjab, 
was repelled after a severe struggle, and a possible loss 
of territory in the West. Third, Pushyamiti*a, who 
was an orthodox Hindu, marked the beginning of the 
Brahmanical reaction by celebrating with great pomp 
the Asvamedha or horse- sacrifice. This was an ancient 
rite which only a paramount sovereign could celebrate, 
nor could it be carried out until after a successful 
challenge had been given to all rival claimants of 
supreme power. The defeat of Menander and the King 
of Kalinga doubtless justified Pushyamitra in perform- 
ing this solemn rite. The old king, who died in 148 B.C,, 
is the only great figure of the dynasty ; his successors 
enjoyed but the shortest of reigns and accomplished 
too little for their deeds to be handed down to history. 
The period was probably one of confusion, and the last 
king of the ten who composed the Sunga dynasty lost 
his life in a discreditable intrigue. 

A family of powerful Brahmans, the Kanvas, who 
seem to have governed latterly as ^‘Mayors of the 
Palace,** now seized the throne. 

^2— * Vasudeva had contrived to slay 
’ his master, the last Sunga king, 
but beyond his crime and the time of his accession he 
is unknown to history. Similarly, nothing is known 
about the reigns of his three descendants, and we 
may assume that the time was a time of violence. 
The last of the Kanvas was slain by a king of the 
Andhra d5masty* who had for some time past been 
growing in importance, and who may even have been 
for some generations before the paramount sovereigns 
of Magadha. 

The Andhra kingdom, which now came to the front, 
had been in existence prior to the 
time of Chandragupta. Either in 
his time or in that of his successor, 
the Andhras were compelled to recognise the suprem- 
acy of Magadha. 

They, however, as mentioned above, reasserted 
their independence upon the disruption of Asoka*s 
Empire, and rapidly built up a dominion which 
extended right across, the centre of India from the 
Godaveri to Nasik in the Western Ghats. The dynasty 
which extinguished the Kanvas 
and inherited their territory was 
then no new one, but had already 
provided the An^ras with at least 
, a dozen kings. About thirty kings 
reigned altogether, and qf these nearly twenty occupied 
the position of paramount sovereign after the conquest of 
Magadha. Tlie dynasty endured until about 236 A.D.i 
and the fall of the Andhras curiously coincides with the 

^ Andhra is a racial name, hut is conventionally applied to the great 
dynasty with which that race provided India. ‘ 

4, 


Early history of the 
Andhras. 


The Andhras succeed 
the Kanvas. Period < of 
their paramountcy. 
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end of the Kushana djmasty of Northern India, as well 
as with the rise of the Sassanian dynasty of Persia. No 
continuous account of the Andhras either before or after 
their conquest of Magadha can be written, but some 
few of their kings have found a place in history and 
deserve consideration. Thus, King Hala, the seventeenth 
king, who lived in the 1st century A.D., encouraged 
the adoption of the Prakrits or vernaculars for literary 
composition. Early in the second century Vilivayakura 
II waged a successful war against the Sakas, Pahlavas 
and Yavanas, who had invaded India shortly before 
the Christian era, and had carved out for themselves a 
series ot kingdoms in the west of the peninsula.*** ‘*The 
greatest of the foreign princes were the Saka satraps 
of Surashtra (Kathiawar) who fought so successfully 
against Vilivayakura *s successors that Surashtra, and 
the whole of Malwa^ Cutch, Sindh, and the Konkan, 
were at last, under the great Rudradaman, definitely 
detached from the Andhra dominions. The Andhia 
King at the time was Pulumayi 11 . Of the later An- 
dhra kings Yajna Sri was the most 
' important and the most pow^erful. 

A multitude of coins struck by him have been preserved, 
and it is probable that he recovered some of the lost prov- 
inces of the West. His successors, the last three kings 
of the dynasty, are mere names, and the causes account- 
able for the downfall of a d5masty which had endured 
with hardly diminished prestige for so long, are at present 
totally unknown. The Andhra kings' seem to have 
been generally orthodox Hindus, although they prob- 
ably refrained from persecuting Buddhism, an act of 
wisdom when it is remembered that the majority of the 
people still professed the faith of Buddha. Different 
cities acted as the capitals of the Andhras at different 
times, but Pataliputra seems to have sunk into a posi- 
tion of inferiority from which it only arose for a short 
period at the beginning of the Gupta Era. During the 
remainder of the Hindu period the tendency is 
for the centre of power to be shifted further West. 

Thus before the end of the Bud-. 

End of the Andhra dhist age, Ujjain, an old and 
2 ^"a.d’, sacred but hitherto hardly , a pre- 

eminent city, will be found to 
have attained that position of unquestioned supremacy 
among Indian cities which Pataliputra had formerly 
enjoyed. 

11 L — The Tndo-Greeky Pahlava and Saka Dynasties. 

Contemporary with the dynasties treated of in 
the last section, there sprang up on the Indian Border- 
land and in the West of the peninsula a number of 
kingdoms of varying size, and generally short duration, 
ruled for the most part by foreigners. The empire 
of Asoka had extended Northward to the Hindu Kush, 
but after the death , of that great monarch, the decline 
of the Maurya dynasty tempted a number of adven- 
turers to enter upon the regions of the North-West 
Frontier, which accordingly became the scene of war 
and constant change of rulers for some hundreds of 
years. The vast Asiatic dominions of Seleukos Nikator 
had marched with those of Chandragupta, but about 
the middle of the, third century .the Bactrians and 
the Par thians rebelled against his descendants and 

* See pp. 264 27, below. 
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established two independent kingdoms, that of the 
Grasco-Bactrian kings, and that of 
Fomatioa of Bacirian the Parthian Arsakidae. The 
and Parthian Km|j 3 oms. parthian monarchy was destined 
to eclipse in greatness that of the 
Seleukidae themselves, and ultimately became a source 
of constant annoyance to the growing power of Rome. 
The Bactrian monarchy, whose independence w^as not 
recognised until 208 B.C., was fated to have a shorter 
and a stormier existence. The founder of the Graeco- 
Bactrian monarchy was Diodotus. He was followed by 
Euthedemos, the king who extracted an acknowledgment 
of Bactrian independence from Antiochus the Great. 
Demetrius, the son of Euthydemos, succeeded him and 
even in the life time of his father carried his arms to 
India and conquered some terri- 
Groeco-Bactnan Kings iory. He figures as * King of the 

^ Indians, ’ and probably conquered 

Kabul, the Punjab and Sindh. A rival, Eukratides, had 
meanwhile wrested Bactria from the lawful sovereign, 
and ultimately made himself master of a province of 
India. The two princes seem to 
Demetrius and have reigned simultaneously, and 
the sons of both seem from the 
evidence of coins to have suc- 
ceeded them. But at least eighteen princes figure on 
the coins which have recently come to light, and of these 
most, if not all, must have reigned in the second century 
B.C. It seems then that the Indian Border-land was 
parcelled out among a crowd of Greek princelings, whose 
chronology and mutual relations are by no means clear. 
Possibly .they were related for the most part to the 
families of Demetrius and Eukratides, but as their 
names are with few exceptions known only from coins, 
nothing certain can be predicated of them. The only 
conspicuous prince among them was Menander, 
whose invasion of India, so suc- 
acT* cessfully frustrated by Pushya- 

mitra, was mentioned in the last 
section. He seems to have been of the family of 
Eukratides, and to have had his capital at Kabul. 

During the life-time of Menander there occurred one 
of those periodic tribal movements peculiar to Central 
Asia, and it greatly upset the political conditions in 
the North-West. The Sakas, a section of the great 
Turki or Scythian race, driven from their homes by the 
, Yueh-chi,* migrated South-West- 
ward and about 130 B. C. penetrated 
into Bactria, where they overthrew 
the Gr^co-Bactrian Kingdom, and destroyed for ever 
Greek rule to the North of the Hindu Kush, Pouring 
onwards, the Saka hordes occupied Seistan (Western 
Afghanistan) and passing into India, displaced the 
majority of the Indo-Greek princes who had established 
, ’ theinselves on the North-West 
Saka M<^archy and Frontier, A few Greek princelings, 
i v however,, survived in the regions 

to the North of Peshawar as late 
.50 - A;D., but:.they must have , acknowledged the 
Sp^icy of Saka or Pa^tbiah overlords. The Siakas 
. themselves; dyer \ Nor .India. 

B.C., Saka Satraps were established at 


Taxila in the Punjab and Mathura on the Jumna. 
Others occupied Surashtra (Kathiawar) and there ulti- 
mately founded a kingdom which extended to Ujjain in 
Malwa, and endured for about three hundred years.* 
Even the Mahratta country was for some time under 
a Saka Satrap, but the Andhra kings prevented any per- 
manent occupation of the Deccan by a foreign race. 
The titles of' these Saka princes as revealed by the 
coins were generally Kshatrapa (Satrap) or Mahaksha- 
trapa (Great Satrap). These titles alone indicate their 
foreign origin. One series of Saka princes use the impe- 
rial title ‘ king of kings,’ and they were powerful enough 
to found an era which has lasted to the present day. 
These, of whom Vonones and Manes are the best 
known, were doubtless the kings paramount, while the 
Satraps of Taxila and Mathura, of Surashtra-Malwaand 
the Deccan, were in origin inferior kings, owing allegi- 
ance to these sovereign lords, but ultimately gaining an 
independence, and, in the case of the Surashtra dynasty 
at least, a position of overlordship which justified 
the title ot Mahakshatrapa. 

The Saka Emperors and the Satraps of the North 
soon lost their power, and were 
T p® and the succeeded by the Indo-Parthian 

57'Brc-arc.^o 1%?’ or Pahlava kings, who were con- 
nected with the Arsacide royal 
family of the Parthian empire, ?nd possibly with 
the Pallavas of South India, of whom mention will 
be made hereafter, t It was in the middle of the 
ist century B.C., when the Sakas had been settled 
in India for less than a hundred years, that Arsaces 
Theos The Divine, ’* a scion of the Arsacide dynasty 
of Parthia, invaded the Saka territory. The Warlike 
_ ^ , Malwa clans seized the opportunity 

to rebel against their masters, so 
that the Sakas, attacked on both 
sides, were totally defeated, and their empire broken up. 
The Indo-Parthian kingdom, which now superseded the 
Saka empire, and so ultimately the Indo-Bactrian princi- 
palities, was itself of as short duration as its predecessors. 

Gondopbares. reached the zenith of its power 

under Gondophares, whose reign, 
it is practically certain, began in 21 A.D. He is prin- 
cipaDy interesting in that ancient Christian tradition 
associates him with the name of St. Thomas, the Apos- 
tle of the Parthians and of South India. St. Thomas 
was believed to have converted ‘ multitudes of the 
people ’ and then to have suffered martyrdom at the 
hands of a neighbouring king. But the story is pro- 
bably a piece of pure mythology, and is only valuable 
by the evidence it provides as to the existence and 
greatness of King Gondophares. While this monarch 
seems to have ruled over Kandahar, Seistan, the Pun- 
jab and Sindh, his successors were gradually pushed 

Dediaeoflndo-Perthi^, + - advancing 

Monarchy. Yueh-c,m hordes t ail d eventually 

sank to the positron of, petty 
princes in the Indus delta. There they held sway for 
a titne, just as the Indo-Greek princelings retained a 
limited sovereignty in some of the vaUeys of the 
North-West* Although the Sakas had given place to 

, , Sec - - 
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Satrapy, 
78—409 A.D. 


the Indo-Parthiau kings, one branch survived in 
Gujerat in the position of 
Succeeded by the dependent Satraps. It was this 

Circl^^do^A^b, branch which finally established 
the great dynasty of the Western 
Satraps — ^those Mahalcshatrapas who ruled foi three 
hundred years over Kathiawar-Malwa, and gave such 
trouble to the Andhra kings.* The downfall of the Indo- 
Parthian empire, brought about 
The Western Saka by the Kushana invaders, before 

78.-4o^9^!d. ^st century A.D., 

provided these Sakas with the 
opportunity they sought. About 78 A.D., they re- 
established their independence, and Chasthana, who 
re-subjected the Mallavas, was the real founder of the 
Western Satrapy. It extended its power as the Andhra 
kingdom became weaker and endured until in its 
^ ^ turn it was overthrown by the 

’ * Gupta Emperors, t There were 

in all twenty -seven kings of this dynasty ; they all, 
after Chasthana, bear Indian names, and seem to have 
forgotten their foreign origin, becoming thoroughly 
Indianized and thus more acceptable to the Hindu 
population over whom they ruled. 

Thus for several hundreds of years the North-West 
of India had been the prize of rival invaders and 
rulers of foreign race, who although sometimes contem- 
poraneous, roughly succeeded each other in three 
distinct periods, which we have described as the 
Indo-Bactrian, the Saka or Scythian, and the Indo- 
Parthian. There now arrives upon the scene a fresh 
horde of invaders, the Yueh-chi, who established an 
empire and a dynasty — the Kushana — greater than any 
of the preceding, and whose importance demands 
^ . a separate narrative. First let 

Effect oj^thesMnvasions pause and inquire to what ex- 
tent, if any, the series of invasions 
just described affected the civilization of India. What 
did the contact of Greek, vSeythianj and Parthian 
contribute to Hindu thought, manners, and institutions ? 
The Parthian princes ruled in India too short a time 
to make much impression in the 
Hindu civilization little country, and during that short 
even time it IS reasonable to conclude 

Bactriau rule. that they learnt more than they 

taught, Hindu civilization was 
the more highly developed of the two, and the con- 
quering races throughout this period of Indian history 
assimilated themselves to the people over whom they 
ruled and became Indianized in feeling, in language, 
and often in religion. The Sakas of the North were 
also too short-lived to leave any lasting impression 
moreover, their condition compared to that of the 
Indian peoples was one of barbarism. Where the Saka 
rule endured for any length of time, ^.g., in Surasbtra- 
Malwa, its character became purely Indian. The 
Western Satraps adopted Indian religions, some Bud- 
dhism and others Brahmanism. But though little 
impression was left upon Hindu civilization by Parthi- 


Effect of these invasions 
on India. 


Hindu civilization little 
affected by the Parthian, 
Saka or even Greece- 
Bactriau rule. 


* See p, 2 s above, 
t Sea p* 29 below, 

. j It is probable, however, that the Jats, a considerable body in the 
North-West, are of Saka or Scythian ancestry. Even so, however, the 
Sakas nc»ed not have exercised any influence on Hindu civilization as a 
whole. Their influence was purely Ipcal. 


ans or Sakas, it is reasonable to expect that the Graeco 
Bactrian princes who ruled for so long in the Punjab 
(we hear of one Hermaios, a Greek king on the Indian 
Frontier, so late as the eve of the Kushana invasion) 
should have left some more lasting traces of them- 
selves. Hellenism had such an individualism of its 
own and Greek civilization so rarely failed to take 
deep root where its seed fell, that the Punjab at least 
might be thought to have been thorough'y Hellenized. 
But such was not the case. So far from having influenc- 
ed India as a whole, the traces of Greek influence 
even in the Punjab are surprisingly slight and trivial. 
The coins are mainly Greek in type, but no Greek in- 
scriptions have been, discovered. There is no evidence 
even that Greek architecture was ever introduced into 
India. To some slight extent Indian pictorial and 

plastic art, e.g., Buddhist sculps 
Hellenism took little ture — ^may have received a Greek 

stamp, but even here what was 
borrowed “has been so cleverly disguised in native 
trappings that the originality of the Indian imitators is 
stoutly maintained even by acute and learned critics.** 

' ‘ The conclusion of the matter is that the inva- 
sions of Alexander, Antiochus the Great, Demetrios, 
Eukratides, and Menander, were in fact, whatever their 
authors may have intended, merely military incursions, 
which left no appreciable mark upon the institutions of 
India. The prolonged occupation of the Punjab and 
neighbouring regions by Greek rulers had extremely 
little effect in Hellenizing the counti^. Greek political 
institutions and architecture were rejected, although to 
a small extent Hellenic example was accepted in the 
decorative arts, and the Greek language must have beqn 
familiar to officials at the kings* courts. The litera- 
ture of Greece was probably known more or less to 
some of the native officers, who were obliged to. learn 
their masters’ language for business purposes, but that 
language was not widely diffused, and the impression 
made by Greek authors upon Indian literature and 
science is not traceable until after the close of the 


period under discussion.* 

IV.-^The Kusham Empire. 

The Kushana Empire was not strictly an Indian 
empire, but as it included for a time within its bound- 
aries a large portion of India, it requires some mention 
in these pages. We have seen that the Sakas were 
displaced from their original settlements in Central 
Asia by the Yueh-chi, a race of nomads, but Mongo- 
.on themselves. The Yue- 

Circ. 160 B.C. North-West China, 

whence they had been expelled by a rival horde of the 
same stock. Having usurped the territory of the Sakas 
and driven them soutti towards India, the Yueh-chi 


remained, undisturbed for about twenty years between 
the Jaxartes and the Chu rivers, 
ire, 140 . , they were 

expelled in their turn by a rival tribe, the Wu-stm, 


A. Smith: Eetrfy BistQry of India. Such closer contact must 
have taken place after the Hellenization of Western Asia, probably in the 
period of thje Kushana kings, whose dominion^ embraced both' Hindu 
and Hellenized areas. Even then the mutual influence of Greek and, 
Hindu literature is difflcuU to measure, and is by some denied altpgetbef. 
But in certain branches of Science, at any rate, the contact between the 
two civilizations produced .marked effect. The Hindus certainly learnt 
some astronomy from the Greeks, and probably taught them mathematics. 
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and had perforce to resume their march. They moved 
to the valley of the Oxus, and settled upon the lands 
on its north side (Sogdiana), while they overran and 
dominated Bactria to the south. Here they lost their 
nomad habits, and became a territorial nation, divid- 
ed into five principalities. No- 
Circ. 70 B.C. thing is further known about the 

fortunes of the tribe for a considerable time, and the 
next landmark is that unification of the Yueh-chi under 
Kadphises I, the chief of the Kushana section of the 
horde. He became sole monarch of a united Yueh-chi 
nation about 45 A.D. At this time the growth of 
population caused the tribe to take up again its lengthy 
wanderings : it crossed the Hindu 
arc^*?i^AD Kush, and began to subjugate 

* * the provinces on the Southern 

side. Kashmir and Afghanistan seem to have been 
conquered by Kadphises I, and he probably also made 
a beginning of those Indian conquests which were com- 
pleted by his successors. Thus the suppression of the 
Indo-Greek and the Indo-Parthian chiefs was begun, 
but it was Kadphises II who finally extinguished the 

Indo-Parthian power in the Pun- 
D.* Indus valley. This 

* ^ ' ambitious monarch, while he mea- 

sured swords in vain with the powerful Chinese Empire, 
carried his arms victoriously over the North-West of 
India, and extended the Yueh-chi dominion almost to 
the borders of Bengal. The coins of this emperor have 
been found scattered all over Northern India from Ben- 
ares to Kabul. Of these coins many are based upon 
Roman modds, and we know from Dion Cassius, the 
Roman historian, that an Indian embassy came to Rome 
in 99 A.D., and congratulated Trajan on his succession 
to the empire. 

Kadphises II was almost certainly succeeded by 
Kanishka, the greatest monarch of the Kushana dynasty. 

. This king is mentioned in not a 

Circ.‘ 125^150 A.D. inscriptions, and his memory 

’ * has been perpetuated by the leg- 
ends, of the Northern Buddhists. But the fixture of his 
datehas been the subject of much cohtroyersy, and it is 
only fair to say that the date of 125 for his accession, 
as also the assumption that he immediately succeeded 
Kadphises II is strenuously dis^ited by certain scholars 
ofi riote.^ Still the numismatic evidence is so much in 
favour of an early date, that the majority of orientalists 
are agreed to accept 125 A.D. as provisionally correct. 

Hi. Conquest.. S’'*® ^ favourable length 

of Kanishka s reign, his achieve- 
ments are remarkable. He. warred successfully against 
the Parthians, conquered Kashgar, Yarkand- and 
Khotan, all dependencies of China, and in India he 
carried his empire to the mouth of the Indus, completed 
the subjugation of Kashmir, and is credited with an 
attack upon Pat^putrain Magadha. Kanishka’ s capi- 
tal Was Punishapura, the modern Peshawar, arid there he 
.erected a vast':Buddhist fnpnasteiy ^and a magnificent ■ 
; tower. , Tlwifeinous Gandhara Sculptures may partly 
altriputed to this reigny and’ shbw thst Kanishka 
orient^ conquferqr^ was a:: devoted 4>uilder. 
, 1 ® ' Buddhism Kanishka - occupies an 






Or. R. G. Bhaodarkar, 


important place. Converted apparently late in life 
after he had successively served 
Conversion to Bud- devil, the Greek and Persian 
faith*”' ^ devoted himself to the 

task of imposing Buddhism upon 
his subjects and to extending the faith abroad. The 
Buddhism of his day was more adapted to foreign 
propagation than the purer faith of Asoka. ‘ ‘ This 
newer Buddhism, designated as the Mayanana, or 
‘ Great Vehicle ’ (as contrasted with the Hinayana, or 
' Little Vehicle ’*) was largely of foreign origin, and 
developed as the result of the complex interaction of 
Indian, Zoroastrian, Christian, Gnostic and Hellenic 
elements, which was made possible by the conquests 
of Alexander, the formation of the Maurya Empire in 
India, and above all by the unification of the Roman 
creed under the sway of the Earlier Emperors. In this 
newer Buddhism the sage Gautama became in prac- 
tice, if not in theory, a god, with his ears open to 
the prayers of the faithful, and served by a hierarchy 
of Bodhisattvas and other beings acting as mediators 
between him and sinful men. Such a Buddha rightly 
took a place among the gods of the nations comprised 
in Kanishka’s widespread empire, and the monarch, 
even after his conversion, probably continued to 
honour both the old and the new gods, as in a later 
age Harsha did alternate reverence to Siva and Bud- 
dha.' ’f Kanishka was certainly instrumental in making 
Buddhism known to China, where it took deep root in 
the second century, and his zeal for the religion was 
also shown by the holding of a Great Church Council, 
which seems to have met in Kashmir, and to have 
, stamped with its approval certain 

Kawsh^Wces- Buddhist commentaries. Kan- 

ishka met his death, apparently by 
violence, about 150 A.D., and like Asoka and Akbar 
was unfortunate in his successors. Although Huvishka, 
„ , - , about whom little is known, seems 

Kushaim power. to have preserved the Empire 
undiminished, it began to break 
up in the reign of Vasudeva, for after his death there 
is no trace of the existence of a paramount power 
in ’Northern India. Anarchy prevailed upon the North- 
West Frontier, but there is evidence that kings of 
Kushana race hdd thfeir own in Kabul until they 
were overthrown by the White Huns in the fifth 
century. The third century is a period of darkness 
as legaids the history of India proper. The Andhra 
dynasty came to nn end approximately at the same 
time as the Empire of Kanishka, and beyond the 
records of the Saka Satraps in 
Wcst WO ha VC no guiding 
light to steer by un til the imperial 
Gupta dynasty emerges at the beginning of the fourth 
century A.D. 

F . — The Seconi Indian Empire : The 

The Kushana Empire was not air Indian Empire in 
the sense of extending over the greater part of India. 
But the Empire founded by the Mauryas was peculiaxly 
Indian, and that founded about six hiindired years, later 

* See p; 33 below. 

f V, A. Antimt Indict p. «33. , ^ 
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by the Guptas was equally Indian. It may be called the 
second Indian Empire. Its kings 
power. were pure Indians; it embraced 
^ * the greater part of the Peninsula, 

but no territory outside India. Magadha, which had 
b^en the centre of the first empire, now also became the 
starting point of the second. About 280 A.D., a certain 
Gupta, probably a Sudra, succeeded in making himself 
Rajah of Magadha. His grand- 
Chandragupta 1. 30^^ Chandragupta, more fortunate 

326^ A^D.' ^tian he, married a princess of the 

Lichchavi clan which seems to 
have greatly increased in importance since it last 
appeared in history during the Rationalist Age.* This 
Chandragupta it was who laid the foundations of the 
Gupta power. He styled himself King of Kings. He 
extended his territory along the Ganges to Allahabad, 
and also ruled over Oudh. His power was sufficient 
_ to warrant the adoption of a new 

The Gupta Era. Gupta Era, which has 

been certainly fixed as beginning in 320 A.D. 

His son, Samudra Gupta, was the founder of a more 
extended empire. Much of his long reign was devoted 
to wars of aggression, and the Asokan pillar of Allahabad 
contains an amazing list of his conquests. The 
Sanskrit poet who composed the panegyric so luckily 
inscribed on this pillar classifies his lord's campaigns 
geographically under four heads : as those directed 
against eleven kings of the South ; nine named kings of 
Aryavarta, or the Gangetic plain, besides many others 
not specified ; the chiefs of the 
Samudra Gupta, forest tribes, and the rulers 

oa6-q7c*A D. of the frontier kingdoms and 
republics.” The rajahs of the 
North were forcibly rooted up.” The forest tribes 
mentioned inhabited Orissa and the Central Provinces. 
Among the Southern kings vanquished were the chiefs 
of the Pallavas, robber clans who had established 
themselves on the Coromandel Coast some centuries 
before. The Punjab .was at this time, as in the time 
of Alexander, inhabited by" a number of republican 
clans, who had doubtless risen 
OH the Tuins of the Kushana 
^ * Empire. These were subjected, 

but not apparently brought under the direct rule_ of 
Samudra Gupta. They assumed therefore the position 
of protected states. The vast Southern conquests 
also were not retained ; the expedition to Cape 
Comorin was rather a gigantic plundering expedition 
of the type so common in the East, and a nominal 
suzerainty was the only permanent memorial of these 
years of warfare. Still the dominion under the direct 
government of Samudra Gupta comprised all the most 
populous and fertile countries of Northern India. It 
extended from the Hooghly on the East to the Jumna 
and Chambal on the West, and from the foot of the 
Himalayas on the North to the Narbada on the South. 
Surashtra, Gujerat and Malwa still retained undisputed 
independence under the Western Satraps, but the 
remaining kingdoms, both in the North-West and in the 
extreme South, had been overrun , and compelled to 
acknowledge the Emperor’s suzerainty. No Emperor 
since Asoka had brought so many Indian states 

* See p. ai above. 


Chandragupta 11 , 
Circ. 375—413 A.D, 


beneath his sway, and the Gupta power was evidently 
acknowledged by the kings of Kabul and Ceylon, who 
both maintained diplojnatic relations with Samudra 
Gupta. The revival of the horse-sacrifice also testifies 
to the great power achieved, for none but a paramount 
king dared to perform this rite. But Samudra 
Gupta was not alone distinguished by success in war. 
He was clearly an exceptionally gifted ruler and a 
talented man, a musician, and a composer of verse. 
He took much delight in the society of the learned, 
and assiduously studied Hindu scriptures. Ho was 
therefore a votary of Brahmanism and not of Buddhism. 
It is interesting to notice that Samudi'a Gupta removed 
his capital from Pataliputra, where his predecessors 
had held their court, to Kausambi in Central India, 
about 90 miLs south-west of Allahabad. After the 
reign of nearly half a century he died full of honours 
and glory and was happy in the peaceful accession 
of his able son, the Second Chandragupta of the 
dynasty. This king was probably the Vikramaclitya 
(‘sun of power') of the legends, that great king who 
is associated in Indian history with the Hindu and 
Brahmanic revival and whose glory 
attracted to his court the nine 
gems of Sanskrit literature. But 
the identity has not as yet been absolutely established. 
Chandragupta II has, however, very definite claims 
to greatness. He was a wise and talented man, a 
reputed artist and a strong, vigorous ruler. Though he 
never sought to consolidate an empire in the South, he 
made successful expeditions to the North-West, as wo 
^ , are told by the iron pillar at Delhi, 

His of the finally destroj^ed the West- 

ern Satrapy, thus annexing the 
rich and populous Surashtra-Malwa kingdom to his 
dominions. What the Andhra dynasty had failed to 
accomplish, the Gupta Empire did with ease, and by 
the close of the fourth century few, if any, foreign 
chiefs held sway in India. Some account of the insti- 
tutions of Northern India as also of the topography 
and religious condition of India . at large can be 
gathered from the narrative of the Chinese traveller 
Fa-hien, who stayed six years in 
the country to which he had come 
as a Buddhist pilgrim.* Naturally 
his attention is chiefly taken up with Buddhist legends, 
sites, monuments, relics, and holy books. Still tte 
incidental allusions to contemporary civilization are’ 
both nxxmerous and valuable. Fa-hien testifies to the 
excellent and orderly government which the people then 
enjoyed. Taxes were light, the movements of the 
population not restricted, corporal punishment rare. 
The pilgrim is much impressed by the glories of 
the late capital, Pataliputra, where he inspected the 

stateofthecountry. of Asoka’s inagmficent 

palace. He notices that char- 
itable institutions abounded in the great towns, 
and rest-houses were provided for, travellers on 
the highways. The free hospitals at Pataliputra 
are singled out fpr special prai^. The poor of all 
countries could repair to them, and “received every 
kin4 of requisite help gratuitously. Physicians in- 
spect tlieir diseases, and according to their cases, order 

* See Bears Travels of Fa^hUn^ etc. (traesIateU from the Chinese). 


Fa-hien in India, 
405—411 A.D, 
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them food or drink, medicine or decoctions, everything 
in fact that might contribute to their ease. When cured, 
they depart at their convenience/' Although the 
ruling Emperor was a Hindu, and favoured the Brah- 
manic reaction, Buddhism was still professed by the 
majority of Indians, and Buddhist learning flourished 
in gigantic monasteries. Toleration must have been 
one of the fundamental principles of the mild but 
strong government of Chandragupta Vikramaditya. 
No government for centuries had been so effective 
or so popular, 

Kumara Gupta I, the son of Chandragupta, reigned 
^ ^ ^ with undiminished power until the 

p^ors.4?l48oA.D. middle of the century, when the 
savage Huns began their inroads. 
One branch of this Mongol horde passed into Europe, 
under the leadership of Attila, the ‘ scourge of God, ' 
while a second branch remained in Asia, and under 
the name of the White Huns, defeated the 
Persians, overthrew the Kushana kingdom of 
Kabul, and at last penetrated into India. At this time 
Skanda Gupta succeeded to the 
wlfS/so A.D.' throne oi his father and inflkted 
a decisive defeat upon the Huns 
(Circ. 453 A.D.), which, however, only gave India a tem- 
porary breathing space. About 470 A.D. , a fresh swarm 
of nomads advanced into the interior, and the Gupta 
Empire began to succumb under their repeated 
onslaughts. With the death of Skanda Gupta about 
480. A. D., the Empire perished^ though the dynasty con- 
tinued to rule Magadha and the surrounding districts for 
several generations. Members of the family also reigned 
in Malwa for a time, and a third line, of foreign origin, 
took advantage of these troublous times to found the 
kingdom of Valabhi.* Bat all these princes must 
have been tributaries of the con- 
queiing Huns, who under Tore- 
mana and Mihiragula established 
-a paramountcy over Northern India. This Hunnic 
Empire and its disruption belong, however, to the next 
or Puranik Period. Buddhism was now in its decline, 
and the Buddhist Period may appropriately be closed at 
500 A. p. It had witnessed the two greatest Empires of 
ancient India; henceforth, with rare exceptions, the 
„ , „ country suffers from disintegra- 

?:frc*^s?S4oA.or’ and division. No Empire 

comparaWe in extant or stability 
to the'Maurya and the Gupta Empires arose in India 
until theMohammedans had established their supremacy. 

VI. — Law and Adminisiraiion in ike Buddhist , Age. 

To this, period, perhajps to, the time of the early 
Guptas, may he referred the famous Code of Manu. 
This body of , law is, however, merely , one of several 
leg^ treatises which were written in verse, and for the 
mpst part modelled on the prose Sutras of the Ratioh- 
.alist Age. The exposition in the metrical codes is gen- 
.V , , erally clearer than in the, Sutras, 

, : , but on some subjects the law 

v : has become seiner. For instance, 
prohibition a.^ taking animal life 
.the ihfluebce which Buddhism had ‘ been 
e^crcism^ .iiippn the community. At .the same time 


the law of Manu claimed to be the ruling of imme- 
morial antiquity. It was called after Manu because the 
Brahmans declared it to be of divine origin, and 
ascribed it to the first Manu, or Aryan man, 30,000,000 
years ago. Manu was regarded as the Father of the 
Aryan race, and figures in the Hindu version of the 
Flood-story. 

The Institutes of Manu*** are divided into twelve 
books. A few of the matters treated of may be briefly 
alluded to. It must be premised that the law as here 
laid down was Biahmamcal Hindu Law, and therefore 
in some respects not accepted by the Buddhists, who 
during this period formed the majority oi the popula- 
tion. Nor was it acceptable to the supporters of the 
new and debased Hinduism, which was now coming 
into being. It prescribes Vedic rites and sacrifices, 
and makes a stand against the growing image-wor- 
ship, and that mass of mythology and superstition which 
was incorporated into the later or Puranik Hinduism. 
Manu declares the king to be the fountain of 
, justice, and speaks at length on 
Their subject-mat er. competence of witnesses, and 

the absolute necessity for them to speak the truth.^ 
Naked and shorn, tormented with hunger and thirst' 
and deprived of sight, shall the man who gives false 
evidence go with a potsherd to beg food at the door of 
his enemy/ ' Headlong, in utter darkness, shall the 
sinful man tumble into hell, who, being interrogated 
in a judicial enquiry, answers one question falselj^/' 
Manu divides the law into eighteen heads, of which 
_ . . , ^ six relate to criminal and twelve 

Cnmma aw. to civil cases. The criminal law is 
disfigured b}^ caste distinctions, as in previous times.. 
For instance, a Sudra who defames a Brahman is to 
have his tongue cut off, whereas no amount of de- 
kmation on the part of a Brahman is punished more 
severely than by fine. But the barbarity of 
punishment with which Sudra offences are threatened 
was probably much mitigated in practice. Theft and 
robbery are regarded as very heinous offences, and the 
king who does not afford protection to property will 
soon sink down into hell ! Adultery, except in the case 
of a Brahman, was to be punished by death, an adul- 
terer to be burnt, and an adulteress to be devoured by 
dogs. The death penalty is enjoined for those who 
slay women, children, or Brahmans, for thieves caught 
with stolen property and their accomplices, for the 
destruction of dams or tanks, for treason and for 
treasonable practices, such as the forging of r05^al 
, edicts and the bribing of ministers. 

Careful rules are formulated with respect to debt, 

Civil Law interest, t sales, 

partnership, and deposits. It is 
enjoined that a workman should not be paid unless he 
. did his work according to agreement, and the breaking 
of agreements could be punished by fine, imprisonment 
or even banishment. A very interesting provision 
is that purchasers or sellers could cancel their bargain 
within ten days. Such frequent occurrences as disputes 
between owners, of cattle and servants were fully pro- 
vided for. Thus the, herdsman was responsible for all 
animals lost by his negligence, while the owner wass to 

«^he~ih5titutes are translated by m the 

Samd Boaks of the 
.p. 22,aboy«^ 
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be responsible by night, if the cattle were housed for 
the night. In this connection it is interesting to find 
that a space of common pasture land was reserved round 
villages and towns. Manu emphasizes the dependence 
of women on men, and insists that a dutiful wife should 
not show aversion to a drunken husband. Widow 
remarriage was gradually dying out, but the marriage 
of a virgin widow is expressly permitted. Gambling 
and betting "" cause the destruction of kingdoms,” ana 
were to be met by corporal punishment and banish- 
ment. The Law of Inheritance is the most fully treated 
of all subjects, but is too complicated for discussion 
in these pages. It forms the basis of the modern Hindu 
Law of Inheritance, and was in its turn based upon the 
Sutras of the Rationalist Age. But many portions 
of the Institute have ceased to be operative in the pres- 
ent day. The Draconic severity of the law towards 
Sudras was probably never reduced to practice, even 
in the days, of Brahman supremacy, and all distinc- 
tions in punishment, based on caste, certainly ceased 
to have operation after the Mohammedan conquest of 
India. Men of superior caste do not marry women 
of inferior caste now ; widow marriage has altogether 
been stopped since Manuks time, and many of the 
domestic rites insisted on by Manu have ceased to be 
performed.'* 

Economics and administration are touched upon in 
„ . .... a few miscellaneous provisions, 

Economics^and adm.ti.s- read in the light 

afforded byMegasthenes* account 
of Chandragupta Maurya's regime. Thus the king 
could impose an ad valorem tax of 5% on the sale of 
all merchandise. In the case of Chandragupta we have 
seen that the duty was 10%. The king could retain a 
monopoly of certain articles, and punish all who infringed 
upon it. , He was entitled to fix all weights and mea- 
sures, and Manu gives us a lengthy list of the weights 
in use. He levied customs and tolls, a part of the 
' Taxation Toy^l prerogative in almost all 

old monarchies, both Eastern and 
Western. The body of the revenue, however, was 
derived from the land tax, which Manu fixes at an 
eighth, sixth or twelfth part of the produce. A fiftieth 
part of the increment on cattle and gold, and a sixth 
part of trees, meat, butter, earthen vessels, stone-ware, 
etc., supplemented the land tax, the customs, and the 
excise. The king is warned againstexcessive taxation, 
and the rapacit}^ of officers is provided against by the 
^ ^ appointment of superintendents— 

the Royal Inspectors, , inspectors for each tcwu. 

A hierarchy of officials adminis- 
tered the country under the eyes of these superintend- 
ents. The king appointed a lord over each village, lords 
of ten villages, of twenty, of a hundred, and lastly of 
a thousand villages. Above these came the viceroys of 
provinces, but such important functionaries were con- 
fined to the more extensive Empires, such as those of the 
Maurya and Gupta kings. Seven or eight ministers seem 
to have generally assisted the king in his administration, 
while separate officers were employed as revenue col- 
lectors, and for the management of mines and manu- 
factureSi The officials were, as a 
- rule, paid by the assignment of 

lands, some no doubt in perpetuity, like the jagir- 


dars of later times. There is evidence that much 
land was alienated to monasteries and temples after 
the fashion common in mediaeval Europe. Such lands, 
of course, paid no taxes. The Code of Manu also con- 
tains some interesting remarks upon v/arfare and 
j military administration. The 

11 ary a oiinis ra ion. iniportance of building fortresses 

is dwelt upon, and humane laws of war are laid 
down.^ Siege methods are detailed and the king 
is enjoined after the conquest of an enemy to 
respect the local customs and laws of the vanquished. 
In general it must be said that the principles of 
administration inculcated by Manu were highly civilized, 
and there is every indication that the people were pros- 
perous and contented. Even in time of ivar, the body 
of the population seems to have suffered little. But 
the picture of Indian life and administration can be 
more accurately drawn in the ensuing period from 
the materials collected by Hiuen Tsang, the great 
Chinese traveller. F or in the case of a Code like that 
of Manu it is sometimes difficulc to differentiate the 
ideal from the actual. 

VIL — Society, Religion and Literature. 

The social conditions described by Hiuen Tsang 
in the ytli century, which we reserve for mention in 
the following chapter, will apply broadly to the period 
under discussion. 

Tlie Institutes of Manu are very informing on the 
subject of caste, but when the author attempts 
a historical inquiry of its origin, he wanders 
much astray. It must also be remembered that the 
principles enunciated by him were those of the Brah- 
mans and doubtless of the Hindu revival, but not of tie 
Buddhists, and therefore it is dangerous to assert that 
they were scrupulously observed 
during the Buddhist Period. If 
Manu were to be believed, some of the most necessary 
trade.s in any social system were regarded with con- 
tempt. Such were singers and actors, makers of bows 
and arrows, architects and messengers, trainers of horses 
and other animals, instructors in arms, washermen, 
hunters, goldsmiths and blacksmiths. Practically all 
artisans, shepherds and agriculturists were held in con- 
tempt and degradation by priests 
Pernicious prejudices ^nd kings. Little cbance was 
uK thus afforded to the aspirations 

of genius among the people, and 
where a great artist or a great sculptor could not obtain 
honour among his countrymen, there W'as little hope 
of that artistic fruit of the highest order, which springs 
from the soil of a tolerant individualism. Whatever 
emancipation Buddhism may have brought about in 
these directions was reversed by the triumphant 
Brahmanism of the 4th, 5th and following cenrhries. 
Even maritime iiavijgation and comitierce, which 
had fiourished for a time iu the Buddhist period, was 
abandoned in accordance ynth the narrow dictates of 
reviving Hinduism. 

Manrfs formidable list of castes includes all the non- 
Aryan races,, and indeed almost all tiie known races of 
Asia. The Sakas, Pahlavas, Yavahe^ (Bactriah Greeks) 
and Chinese all figure in his pages as separate castes. 
His account of their origin is absolutely untenable, and 
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hardly deserves mention. But the trades and profes- 
sions, which, as above noticed, were despised by him, 
are not regarded as separate castes. They still there- 
fore formed part of the great undivided Vaisya caste, 
and as this involved their retention of the privilege 
„ ^ . . of the twice -born to acquire 

religious knowledge, and perform 
religious rites, it is difncult to 
see why they met with such contempt. The community 
was no doubt crippled by the stigma cast upon so 
many useful professions, but as yet the evil effects of 
the caste system were less seriously felt than in Puranik 
times. The numerous profession-castes of a later and 
the present day were as yet non-existent as separate 
caste.s, with the result that for a Vaisya to pass from 
one profession to another was doubtless easier in the 
earlier centuries of the Christian era than it afterwards 


became. Disintegration had not as yet reached its 
highest pitch. 

In the matter of sacrifice Manu sought to perpet- 
uate the old Vedic rites which had been prescribed in 
c the Brahmanas and Sutras. ' But 

the attempt was vain, for we 
know that the ancient domestic sacrifices (the gtihya) 
at the householder's hearth, and the Srauta rites 
performed by priests, were fast falling into disuse, and 
being supplanted by the temple priests of Puranik 
Hinduism. The status of woman, as gathered from 
the Code, was still a high one, but the average marrying 
age for girls was being lowered and widb# remarriage 
M'as becoming rarer. It certainly existed, as Manu 

approval, however, did not extend to virgin widows. 
Marriage between x^elations was rigidly prohibited, and 
the ancient custom of raising issue on a brother’s 
widov/ seems to have fallen into disuse. A noteworthy 
fact is that slavery is recognised by Manu, and slaves 
are classified under seven heads, viz,, captives of war, 
those serving for daily food, slaves born as such in the 
house, slaves bought or given by others, slaves inherited, 
and men enslaved by way of punishment. Slavery was 
certainly a very ancient practice, and probably dates 
back to the earliest Aryan inva- 
^ sions when the aborigines were 

frequently enslaved after capture in war. Though 
Megasthenes denied its existence in India,**? it had contin- 
ued uninterruptedly throughout the Buddhist Period. 
Debt apparently was not one of the causes of slavery as 
in, Ancient Greece and Rome, but female slaves could be, 
, pledged, like other property, by borrowers. With this 
brief notice of social conditions we shall pass to a 
consideration of religion in the Buddhist Age: the 
supremacy of Buddhism and the beginning of its decline. 

^ From the time of Asoka until the, Gupta dominion 
the religion of Buddha was pro- 
fessed by the majority of people, 
and ii. alone has: left prominent 
Thus in the inscriptions, 

sox^ hamedi and fhe objects' of donation specified, from 
Asdka^s Kanishka^ ate> Budd|ust, and the 

majority pi the rem^ J aim Prohi. that time 


onwards the Brahmans, the gods they patronized, the 
sacrifices they carried out, receive ever-increasing notice 
till the position of things is exactly reversed, and in the 
5th century A. D,, three-fourths are Brahman, and the 
majority of the rest are Jain.” The inscriptions then 
are the best witness to the growth 
Evidence of ^the inscrip- pre-eminence of Buddhism, 

followed by its gradual decline 
from the religion of a majority to that of a minority. 
During the period of Buddhist predominance we find 
the names of very few Hindu kings : most of the rulers 
belong to one or other of the invading races who inclin- 
ed to Buddhism in its later form. Bmhmanism, of 
course, continued to exist, but it occupied rather the 
position of a non-conforming sect, though only rarely 
a persecuted sect. The low ebb to which Brahmanism 
had sunk is proved by the fact that the period we 
have been speaking of has left no trace of a building 
or sculpture devoted to the use of the Brahmanic 
religion. Moreover, the few Brahmanic inscriptions 
that have been discovered are written in the Pali or the 


current Prakrit, instead of in Sanskrit, thus confor- 
_ ^ . mine to the deliberate Buddhist ^ 

Baddhtst architecture. employing a kn^agc 

intelligible to the people. While the inferiority 
of Brahmanism is indicated by the absence of archi- 
tectural remains, the unquestioned superiority of 
Buddhism led to the construction of numerous build- 


ings, of which a great quantity survive. Dr. Fergusson 
in his monumental History of Architecture pays great 
attention to the Buddhist remains. He classifies the 


works of the Buddhist Period under five heads : — 

(1) Lots or stone pillars generally bearing inscrip- 

tions. Such were the .stone pillars of Asoka, 
and the famous iron pillar at Delhi, which 
belongs to the period of Buddhist decline. 

(2) StupaSi cupolas or topes, erected to mark 
some sacred event or site, or to preserve some 
supposed relic of Buddha. The Bhilsa stupas, 
of which the great Tope of Sanchi is the 
principal, are the most famous Buddhist 
stupas in existence, as well as probably the 
oldest. They can be ascribed to the times 
of Asoka, or his immediate successors. 

(3) Rails, generally erected to surround stupas. 
They usually contain elaborate sculptured 
ornamentation and valuable inscriptions. 
Some are as old as the and and 3rd 
centuries B.C. 


(4) Chaiiyaa, or churches. Most of these are ex- 
cavated out of the solid rock, and the majority 
are in the Bombay Presidency. The great 
cave at Karli is the finest of all, but there 
are others of older date. Karli probably 
dates from the ist century of the Christian 
Era, and the Chaityas of Ajarita and Ellora 
are a few hundred years later still. 

(5) Viharas, or monasteries. The earliest monas- 

tic buildings were not of stone, but v/pod 
give place to stone early in the Christian 
Era* : Fine Viharas survive at Aianta, Nasik 
and Ellora; They consist generally of a great 
hall wth a verandah in the frdiit, a sahe- 
tui^in’ the back,; and cells for monks on 
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Changes in Buddhism. 


either side. Many of these, like the Chaityas , 
are excavated. The world-famous monastery 
of Nalanda, where Hiuen Tsang studied 
in the 7th century, has unfortunately perished. 
It was not merely a monastic institution, 
but the greatest Buddhist university. 

After about the 5th century but few Buddhist 
buildings were erected, and the architectural genius of 
India found its expression in Hindu temples, which 
tended to become more elaborate and ornate until the 
eve of the Mohammedan conquest. 
Buddhism itself had undergone 
great changes before its ascendancy came to an end. 
The Primitive Buddhism, so suitable to India, with its 
onion of practical ethics and religious speculations, neces- 
sarily underwent modifications when it came to be pro- 
pagated amongst foreign people. Asoka’s missionaries 
came into contact with Grecian culture. The Saka and 
Kushana kings came into contact with both, and incorpor- 
ated Buddhist saints and Greek gods with their beliefs. 
While Buddhism with its universal toleration pleased 
them better than Brahmanism with its exclusive caste 
system, the pure Buddhism without deities gave no satis- 
faction. These people did not want a system of ethics, 
but gods whom they could see and to whom they could 
pray. So Buddha was gradually changed into a divinity, 
and the prevailing Greek art, of Bactria, supplied 
his images, which hitherto had been unknown 
in Buddhism. The latter, once a select order of 
ascetic monks, now grew into a new popular religion 
with a pantheon of Buddhas and 
^ ‘ * Bodhisattvas, and attendant dei- 

ties and demons, whose images were adored in spacious 
temples, with pompous ceremonial and noisy festi- 
vals. This new Buddhism, as it embraced the whole 
people, was called the Mahay ana, or ‘ the great vehicle ' 
in contrast with the Hinayana or ‘ the little vehicle ’ of 
the primitive Buddhism, which had only been for a select 
few.* Those changes took place early in the Christian 
Era, and had been preceded by the adoption of 
elaborate pilgrimages and relic worship.t Some 
mention of the Mahayana form has been already made 
in dealing with the reign of Kanishka, who became the 
patron of the new Buddhism, just as Asoka had been 
the patron of the old Buddhism. The new form rapidly 
spread over India, and it was the Mahayana Buddhism 
which took root in China, Thibet, and other Eastern 
countries, while the Hinayana survived in Ceylon alone. 

The well attested prevalence of Buddhism during 
the two centuries prece^ng and the two centuries 
following the birth of Christ, gradually gave way to 
that famous Brahmanical revival of which the Gupta 

Bmhmanical and Sanskrit powerful 

revival becomes success- agents, it became nouceapie, 
fill in 4ih and sth however, as early as the second 

ceniunesA.D. Century, when Kadphises II was 

a devotee of Siva, and it was fostered during the 
3rd 'century by the Saka Satraps of the West, The 
Giipta Emperors, who for the most part were zealous 
Hindus, and guided by Brahmans, strove to piake this 
'Hindu and Sanskrit revival a success, while at the 
same time they tolerated Buddhism and Jainism. 

* Hoeirnle and Stark's History of India^ See also p, a8 above, 
t See p4 18 above. , 


The later or Puranik 
Hinduism. 


Samudra Gupta possessed learning as well as mar- 
tial prowess, and it is probable that he and his great 
successor, Chandra Gupta Vikramaditya, deliberately set 
themselves the task of assisting the recrudescence of 
Brahmanical Hinduism at the expense of Buddhism, 
and of classical Sanskrit at the expense of the more 
popular literary dialects. But the 
new Hinduism was very different 
from the Brahmanic religion of 
the Epic and Rationalist Ages. Still more did it differ 
from the primitive Vedic religion of the early Aryans. 
The extensive Pantheon of the later Buddhism was 
drawn upon in the evolution of Puranik Hinduism, 
while non- Aryan superstitions contributed to the new 
faith a number of rites and beliefs which the pre-Bud- 
dhist Hinduism had never incorporated with itself. 
In the words of Sir William Hunter, * Hinduism, 
that is latter-day Hinduism, the Hinduism of the Puranas 
and afterwards, is a social league and a religious alliance. 

As the various race elements of the 
Indian people have been welded 
into caste, the simple old beliefs 
of the Veda, the mild doctrines of Buddha, and the fierce 
rites of the non-Aryan tribes, have been thrown into 
the melting-pot, and poured out thence as a mixture 
of precious metal and dross, to be worked up into the 
complex worship of the Hindu gods.*' The new Hindu' 
ism rapidly extended over the Deccan, and the Dravid- 
ian peoples of South India for the first time thorough- 
ly adopted the religion of the Hindus. They seem 
to have been votaries of Buddha or of Jainism for sever- 
al centuries, but had never completely accepted the 
Brahmanic faith in pre-Buddhist times. Gradually, 
then, the new Hinduism over-spread the Peninsula, until 
by the loth century, if not before, Buddhism became 
extinct in India itself. Jainism, however, survived as a 
small and inferior sect, which had existed for centuries 
parallel to Buddhism, though it had never gained any 
great ascendancy. 

The literary revival which accompani^'d this reli- 
gious renascence is important because it produced some 
of the greatest masterpieces of the Hindu intellect. 

. , „ , The language of the pundits, the 

C assica ans ri . classical Sanskrit, was elaborated 

from the old Brahmanic, or Second High Indian,! the 
langxxage of the Brahmanas and Upanishads. But it was 
greatly enriched by words taken from the Pali and 
the vernaculars. It must have been silently devel- 
oped by the priestly schools during the predominance 
of Buddhism, and was first used in inscriptions in the 
second century A. D., while from the 4th and 5th 
centuries onwards it became the literary language for 
all India. Thus the victory of the Brahmans was ac- 
companied by the victory of the language of their sacred 
books. Just as the old religion became transformed 
and distorted almost beyond recognition to satisfy the 
popular taste, so the old language had perforce to in- 
corporate popular elements to secure acceptance. 

Of the works of a religious or semi-religious charac- 
ter attributable to the close of our period, to the be- 
ginning of the Sanskrit revival, the most important are 
the metrical legal treatises, such as the Code of Manu, 

* Brief History of the Indian Peoples^ 
t See p. 15 above. 
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spoken of above,* and the three most ancient Puranas, 
The term Puyam, signifying *old," applied original- 
ly to prehistoric, especially cosmogonic, legends, and 
tiien to collections of ancient traditions generally. 
The existing Puranas are partly legendary, partly specu- 
lative, histories of the universe, compiled for the pur- 
pose of promoting, some special form of Brahmanical 
belief. Some teach the tenets of the Vishnuvite, others 
those of the Sivaite sects. For with the revival of 
Hinduism there grew up a great 
division of the people into Vish- 
naivas and Saivas, according as either Vishnu or Siva, 
both originally Vedic deities, were adopted as the 
j Supreme God. But this division 

eir purpose an scope, represents two different 

views of the same religion, a fact which is t57pified 
in the Indian Trinity of Brahma, Vishnu and Siva, 
the Supreme God in his three manifestations of 
Creator, Preserver and Destroyer. While this 
Trimurti, or Trinity, is recognised by the Puranas, they 
are of a distinctly sectarian character. They include 
a mass of extraneous didactic matter on all manner 
of subjects, whereby these woi'ks have become a kind 
of popular encyclopedia of useful knowledge. It is 
evident, however, from a comparativelj’ early definition 
given of the typical Purana, as well as from numerous 
coincidences of the existing works, that they are based 
on, or enlarged from, older works of this kind, more 
limited in their scope.f' * The legendary lore incorporat- 
ed in the Puranas is not always of 
Some of them not with- ^ ygj-y authentic kind, for many 

toricai tradition. fabrications were made m order to 

supply new rites and beliefs with 
the sanction of antiquity. Still the genealogical tables 
contained in some of the Puranas ‘^contain much truth 
mixed up with a deal of falsehood. The invariable 
form of the Puranas is that of a dialogue, in which 
some person relates its contents, in reply to the in- 
quiries of another.! The existing works of this class 
^ are eighteen in number. The most 
^ ^Vishnu ancient are the Vayu, the Matsya 

and the Vishnu Puranas. These all 
contain dynastic lists and "preserve much important 
historical tradition. The Vayu Purana is the earliest 
extant : it was probably compiled in the 4th century 
under the early Guptas. The Vishnu Purana, which 
treats very fully of early Hindu history and legend, 
the organization of caste, etc., was probably composed, 
or at least compiled in its present form in the 5th 
or 6th century, A.D., while the Matsya seems to have 
been' intermediate between it and. the Vayu Purana. 

Contemporary with the Puranas and the works on 
. religious law ( d.g., the Codes of 
ritnil! Ma^u .and Tajlavalkya) there 
. . appeared works on sacrificial 

ritual.. Of these the cliief were the Bhashyas or com- 
, mentanes on the Sutras of the Rationalist Age. 
“Since the sacrificisd rdigion was being revived, the 
necessity of a definite and authoritative ritual was 
felt ’ and '.as -the; sacrifices had been put of use for a 

■ See.p, igo 'above^,".'' . 
f Julmfl Ej^gelihjg ; ’ 

t S* Wilson ; Preface to translation of tbe Visbnu Purana. 
Professor Wil^n s P^facels fuli of illuminating matter, and the translation 
IS .the only cpuipletfe English one of a Purana^ up to date. 


long time, knowledge of the ritual was rare and vague. 

Of this type of work a beginning was made in the 
early days of the Sanskrit revival, but the greatest 
Hindu commentators, Kumarila and Sankara Acharya, 
flourished in the Puranik Period. 

The cultivation of philosophy in the Rationalist 
, , ^ , Period had, as above mentioned,* 

(6) Orthodox philosophy, elaboration of the 

six systems of Hindu philosophy. The earliest writings 
of these schools were contained in Sutra works, 
but in after times a great number of philosophical 
commentaries came to be written, just as commen- 
taries were written on ritual and ceremonial. The 
two orthodox Mimansa schools had thundered in 
vain against the materialism of Kapila, and Buddha 
had confen'ed upon the Sankya system of Kapila a long 
supremacy by incorporating msuxy of its doctrines in his 
popular religion. But the orthodox philosophj^ achiev- 
ed its triumph with the revival of Brahmanism. 
Its greatest champions were Kumarila and Sankara 
Acharya, just alluded to, who combined the defence of 
Brahmanic ritual with the refutation of all heterodox 
philosophy. But one great philosophic commentary 
was certainly written before 500 A.D., that of Sabaras- 
vainin on the orthodox philosophy of Jainism, the 
Purva Mimansa School.f 

Among the scientific studies begun in the Rational- 
ist or even in preceding periods, 
^pSanjaH.^^' that of grammar was not the least 
important. Panini was now suc- 
ceeded by Patanjali, whose date is fixed for the 2nd 
century B.C. Patanjali wrote a great commentary 
on Panini and his grammatical S57stern, and -he 
incidentally supplies a variety of information regarding 
the literature and manners of the period. He also 
makes important references to the Graiico-Bactrian 
kings and the Sunga dynasty. 

The scientific works of the Puranik Age are far 
more exhaustive than those of the Buddhist Age, and 
our materials for the present period are unfortunately 
very incomplete. Foreign invasions and the contempt 
subsequently given to works elaborated under Buddhist 
influences, largely account for this poverty of material, 
so that it is by no means necessary to conclude that the 
intellectual life of the Hindus was suspended during 
/ « the . Buddhist Period. In the 

department of astronomy, how- 
ever, we have ample evidence , to show that consid- 
erable advance w^as made in this period. While 
astromony was studied with fruitful results, in the 
Epic and Rationalist -Ages, no separate astronomical 
works of those tiines have come down to us. The 
oldest which have been ^preserved or of which we 
know anything were composed in the Buddhist Period. 
Eighteen Siddhantas , or astronomical works are 

Parasar. and Garga. 0 ^ by Hilldu Writers, and 

several of these are certainly 
attributable to the Buddhist Age. The earliest is that 
of Parasara, who flourished not later than the second 
century B,C. Next comes Garga, who must also have 
• lived -in the '2nd century. Both these- writers make 
important historical references, to the Bactrian Greeks, 

* See p. i6 above, 

- + See^p. 17 above. 
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while Garga also alludes to the Sakas and 
Yueh-chi. Not later than the 4th century were 

The five Sidcihantas. a series of astronomical 

treatises without acciedited au- 
thors, and known as the Pancha-Siddhanta or * The 
Five Siddhantas. ' These works mark a distinct 
advance in the science, in that they adopt the latest 
discoveries of the Greek astronomers. In aftertimes 
important commentaries were written on these Sid- 
dhantas, and the greatest Hindu astronomers un- 
doubtedly flourished in the Puranik Period. Even- 
tually Hindu astronomy far surpassed that of the Greeks, 
and the fame of the Brahman astronomers spread west- 
ward, at last paching Europe through the medium of 
Arab translations. As late as the i8th century Raja 
Jai Singh was able to demonstrate the great superiority 
of Hindu astronomy. 

In poetry as in science, the Puranik Period is more 
prolific than the Buddhist Period. But the reduction 
to its present form of the great national epic, the 
Mahabharata, cannot have occurred later than the 
early centuries of the Christian Era. The beginnings 
of classical Sanskrit poetry are also certainly tra.ceable 
to the later centuries of this age; several of the Gupta 

Poetry and Drama. Emperors themselves practised 
poetic composition. Little work, 
however, clearly belonging to this period survives, 

Kalidasa. 've include the price- 

less compositionb of Kalidasa, 
the greatest Sanskrit dramatist, who is now usually 
assigned to the end of the 4th century. If Chandra 
Gupta II be really the Vikramaditya of the inscrip- 
tions, then Kalidasa must have flourished at his court. 
The ‘ nine literary gems ' associated wdth Vikrama- 
ditya need not all have been contemporaneous, as 
tradition often jumbles together places and things 
belonging- to different times and places. Yet the 
assertion that Kalidasa was one of the nine is incontro- 
vertible. The objection to assign so early a date to 
Kalidasa is that if he be anterior to the 6th century, the 
Hindu drama leaps suddenly to perfection and the early 
stages of its evolution are wrapped in mystery. But 
Shakespeare was, like Kalidasa, the greatest dramatist 
of his country, and yet dramatic composition in Eng- 
land hardly arose until after Shakespeare's birth. Such 
an objection then is not insuperable, and should 
bear small weight in comparison with the hypotheti- 
cal probability of an early date for Kalidasa, based 
on a study of authorities and inscriptions. Kalidasa, 
besides endowing Hindu literature with its greatest 
dramas, the Sakuntala, the Vikramorvasi, and the 
Malavikagnimitra (based on historical incidents), wrote 
a series of short national epics, and some shorter 
poems which rival the best lyrics of the West for 
richness of fancy and melody of rhythm. The successors 
of Kalidasa in the drama and poetry, as also the Hindu 
works of fiction, will receive notice in our chapter on 
the Ci'^dlization and Literature of the Puranik Age. 


Chapter V. The Puranik Period. 

I. Political History. 

The period between 500 A.D. and the first Moham- 


medan invasion in 1194 is known as Puranik because 
during this time the majority of the Puranas were 
written — the oldest only, as we have seen, came into 
being before this— and the new Hinduism, known as 
Puranik Hinduism, flourished almost uncontested. 
Jainism was feeble, Buddhism was rapidly becoming 
extinct, and the militant faith of Islam had not yet 
taken a firm root in Indian soil. The Brahmans had 
ultimately scored a complete victory. They had 
perforce to sacrifice much that was best in their religion 
and to father a creed which was of hybrid origin and 
not of Vedic simplicity, yet the order triumphed, and 
the priestly supremacy which had barely been estab- 
lished a thousand years before, when Buddhism 
arose to combat it, was now unquestioned. The 
Brahmans were at length the real masters of Hindu 
civilization, and it was now that under priestly dom- 
ination the worst features of that peculiar form of civ- 
ilization became apparent. The widespread accep- 
tance of the Puranik faith with its rigid caste system 
and sad lack of elasticity pro- 
duccd an unwholesome social 
disintegration and intellectual 
barrenness which sapped the sturdy manhood of the 
nation, and laid India as an easy prey at the feet of the 
Mohammedan conquerors. 

What, however, prostrated the country still more 
was the political disintegration which marks the period. 
Large and powerful empires such as those of the Mau- 
rya and Gupta kings are a thing of the past. One 
glorious epoch there is, the reign of Harsha-vardhana ; 
but it was lamentably short, nor did the empire of 
Harsha rival those of his greatest predecessors in point 
of size. Anarchical autonomy is the keynote of the 

Political decadence. disruptive forces 

always existent in the East pro- 
duced ‘ * their normal result, a medley of petty States, 
with ever- varying boundaries, and engaged in unceasing 
internecine war. * ' Foreign invasion had' in times gone 
by been the principal incentive to the establishment of a 
strong paramount power, and the disruptive tendencies 
of the Puranik Period were largely the result of a long 
freedom from foreign attack. The experience of these 
centuries, when compared with that of preceding pe- 
riods, tends to prove that India’s normal state is one 
of anarchy and that the establishment of a central 
despotism, whether the result of foreign attack or of 
other causes and whether that despotism be indigenous 
or not, is the only safe cure for the disruptive tenden- 
cies inherent in the country. When during the Puranik 
Age India was left to work out her destiny in her own 
fashion, she failed lamentably, and the period is a 
bewildering record of conflicting petty States, ac- 
companied by decadence in government, literature, 
religion and art. 

The Buddhist Period closed amidst the bloodshed 
and destruction wrought by the savage inroads of 
the White Huns. Their attacks had hastened the dis- 
ruptipn of the Gupta Empire, and thfe dominions of 
‘ ^ Skanda Gupta had been divided 
Disruptwtt of the Gupta ^ number of separate 

kingdoms, all subject to .the 
paramountcy of the Hhnnic Emperors in the north. Oi 
these separate kingdoms, those of Malwa and Magadha^ 
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ruled over by princes of the Gupta Family, achieved 
no importance, and in the case of Malwa at least, 
lasted only for a generation or two. But the Valabhi 
dynasty of Gujerat-Surashtra enjoyed a power hardly 
less great and extended than that previously held by 
^ the Western Satraps in the same 
The Valabhi circ, region. The genealogy of this 
4 0-770 . . family has of late been elucid- 
ated by the discovery of numerous inscriptions, in 
one of which we have a complete list of the Valabhi 
kings from their beginning at the end of the 5th cen- 
tury, up to about 770 A.D. The people of this nation 
were rich and powerful when Hiuen Tsang visited India 
in the 7th century, but in the darkness of the 8th 
and 9th centuries they mysteriously declined. The 
Rajputs seem to have been their successors as the 
greatest power in Western India, and the Ranas of 
Udaipur trace their descent, though with questionable 
authority, from the Valabhi line. 

We have spoken about a paramount Hunnic Em- 
pire in the north. At the close of the. 5 th century a 
vast Asiatic dominion was carved out by the White 
Huns. From the Chinese books we learn that in 519 
A.D., a Chinese envoy visited 
The Empire in Hunnic Court, at a place 

unknown, and that the powerful 
monarch of the Hun confederation levied tribute from 
forty countries extending from the frontier of Persia 
in the west, to Khotan on the borders of China in the 
east. This mighty potentate is probably not to be 
identified with the Hun kings of India, Toramana 
and Mihiragula, but seems to have been their over- 
lord. Toramana was the leader of the great Hunnic 
invasion which successfully subjugated Northern India 
prior to 500 A.D. He assumed the title of 'Sovereign of 
Maharajas,' and was succeeded 
Hun kings of Ma. by hisson, Mihiragula, in 5 10 A.D. 
ct?®, so^sa8®A^a' that part of India which was 
subject to the Huns— broadly 
the northern part — formed only one province of 
the extensive Hunnic Empire, Toramana and Mihira- 
gula, paramount as they were in the peninsula, ruled in 
nominal allegiance to their great overlord in Central 
Asia. Mihiragula was a blood-thirsty tyrant of the 
worst sort, and his cruelty stimulated the native rulers 
to lEorni a confederation against him. This confedera- 
tion, headed by Yasodharman, a raj a of Central India, 

■ Cite c28 a d decisively defeated the hated ty- 

‘ ® * * rant, and drove him to seek refuge 

in Kashmir, where he usurped the throne of his benefac- 
tor, and ended his life amidst bloodshed indescribable. 

Yasodharman, who served his country thus wor- 
thily, is almost an unknown personage. He is not men- 
tioned by Hiuen Tsang, and nothing whatever is known 
Yasodhamm • ' f ancestry or successors. On 

■ two, columns of .victory he boast- 
fidly daiips to have ruled over . the greater part of 
India, but theemdence which will'.st^ce to, taake good 


to have been: Exaggerated.^ His victory pv®*^ the Huns 
may; have eam^ for him the titie of Vikramaditya, 'sun 
of victory/, but are scarcely warranted in assuming 
that he: was the great Vlhramaditj^, the legendary 


hero in whose Court Kalidasa and his brother writers 
flourished. That honourable title and position must 
rather, as asserted in our last chapter, be associated 
with the more historical character, Chandragupta II. 
The fall of the Hunnic power in India was shortly fol- 
lowed by the extinction of their 
Second part century empire in Central Asia, and 

^ ‘ India henceforth enjoyed immun- 

ity from foreign attack for nearly five centuries. The 
latter part of the 6th century is nearly a blank as far 
as India is concerned, and no other paramount power 
seems to have existed until the Kanouj dynasty rose to 
greatness at the beginning of the 7th century. 

For the 7th century, on the other hand, we 
have, besides coins and inscriptions, the invaluable 
contemporary works, the travels of Hiuen Tsang, and 
the Harsha-Charita of Bana.* The oustanding event of 
the century was the temporary establishment of a pap- 
mount sovereignty in Northern India by the Rajas 
of Thaneswar, who were related by marriage to the 
Guptas. Thaneswar, or Staneswara, was that region 
to the west of the Jumna, where legendary Kurus were 
r, . supposed to have lived of old. 

aneswar ajas. towards the end of the 

6th century that the Rajas of Thaneswar rose to emi- 
nence, through successful wars against their neighbours, 
including the remnants of Hun tribes who had retained 
their settlements in the Punjab. Prabhakarvardhana 
was the first of these Rajas to obtain an extensive influ- 
„ , „ ence, and his son, Harshavar- 

dhana, who succeeded after the 
^ ‘ * short reign of his elder bro- 

ther, about 606 A.'D., rapidly raised himself to a 
position of omnipotence in Northern India. His 
scheme of conquest was calculating and deliberate. 
With a large and well-organised host he waged war for 
the third part of a century and ‘ ' went from East to 
West, subduing all who were not obedient : the ele- 
phants were not unharnessed, nor the soldiers unhel- 
meted. ' ' He fixed his capital at Kanouj, subjected 
all the North-West, made tlxe powerful king of Valabhi 
a tributary, and carried his arms to the coast of the 
TT. Bay of Bengal. Even Nepal 

‘ ^ . submitted, and Harsha ruled 

as undisputed master from the Bias to the Ganges, 
and from the Himalayas to the Narbada. When, how- 
ever, he attempted to subjugate the South, he met 
with complete failure. The sturdy Chalukya King, 
Pulekesin Ilf, frustrated all Harsha' s efforts to pene- 
trate the Deccan, and established himself as para- 
mount lord of the South, so that Harsha enjoyed 
no authority at all beyond the great river Narbada. 
From the writings of Hiuen Tsang and that Historical 
romance written by the poet, Bana, to eulogise his King, 

Administration. wu conjure up a sufficiently 

vivid idea of the administration 
of. Harsha. The King was untiring in his, energy, and 
trusted rather to his own zeal and ability in the 
supervision of ,his provinces than to any organized 
civil servme, ^ The civil administratioii was con- 
ducted on enlightened principles, taxation was liot 

* See page 44 below. 

' tSw page 3i^ ,belbW* , ■ , ‘ . 
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heavy, all compulsory labour was paid for, violent 
crime was rare, official records of public events were 
kept in every province by special registrars, and the 
Government made liberal provision for charitable 
purposes. The only blot on the administration is the 
cruel punishment meted out to prisoners. Sanguinary 
mutilation was all too common. Learning and liter- 
ature flourished under the patronage of Harsha, and 
the King himself is credited with having written a gram- 
matical work and three extant Sanskrit plays of consi- 
derable excellence. In religion the Emperor seems 


„ to have consciously imitated 

Rel.g,oasPoUcy. ^ 

ticism in belief he became a convinced Buddhist and 


a devotee ; he issued stern prohibitions against the 
destruction of animal life, and founded numerous stupas 
and monasteries as well as benevolent institutions, 
such as rest-houses for travellers and the sick. Though 
public disputations were held on religious differences, 
Harsha showed his special favour to the Buddhist 
pleaders, and Hiuen Tsang, the ' master of the law ’ , 
became such a royal favourite, that any enemy who 
dared to touch or hurt him was threatened with 


beheadal, ‘ * and whoever speaks against him, his 
tongue shall be cut oE. " By such threats the 
Brahmans, not an inconsiderable party in the State, 
were reduced to silence, and had to bide their time 
until a King who knew not Buddha should arise. 
It is only fair to say that in the great quinquen- 
nial assemblies held by Harsha for the "furtherance of 
religion, and the distribution of charity, images of Siva 
and the Sun were publicly set up after that of Buddha 
had been venerated, and gifts were bestowed not only 
upon Buddhists, but on Brahman and Jain priests as well 
as the poor of all religions. The Chinese pilgrim was 
present at one of these assemblies in 644 A.D., as well as 
at a great religious gathering held in the capital, when 
twenty tributary Kings attended on the Emperor and 
heard the Law of Buddha promulgated. On this latter 
occasion the jealousy of the Brahmans prompted a base 
attempt to murder the King, which, however, failed to 
take effect. Harsha lived till about 648 A.D., and his 
reign was followed, as it was preceded, by an almost 
total blank in Indian History. No sooner was the strong 
arm of the great King withdrawn than the country 
was plunged into disorder, and the Empire so 
rapidly built up as raj>idly fell to pieces. Arjuna, 
a minister of the late King, usurped the throne. But 
. having been foolish enough 

rjuna. massacro a peaceful Chinese 

mission, the usurper underwent a disastrous defeat 
at the hands of an allied army got together by the 
Chinese envoy, and was himself captured and taken 
prisoner to China. The Chinese Empire at this time 
enjoyed unparalleled prestige by the conquest of the 
Northern and Western Turkis, and pretty constant 
communications seem to have taken place between 
China and India through Thibet. After the defeat of 
Arjuna the annals of Northern India are silent, and 
^ , the history of the country is 

Yasovarman 0^ Kanouj, trapped in almost impenetrable 

darkness for about two centuries. 
One detached episode we have to record; the invasion 
of India by a powerful Kashmir King, Lalitaditya, about 


740 A.D. He penetrated as far as Kanuuj and 
inflicted a crushing defeat upon a certain Yasovarman, 
King of Kanouj. Doubtless Yasovarman inherited a 
portion of Harsha's extensive Empire, but he must have 
been but one of many Kings who asserted their inde- 
pendence upon the decay of the paramount power.* 

When the curtain rises partially in the 9th, and 
more, completely in the roth century, we find new 
actors and new scenes. Buddhism is practically extinct, 
and anew and brave race, the Rajputs, have arisen 
from obscurity to claim the dominion of Northern Indid. 
The origin of the Rajputs has been the subject of con- 
siderable controversy. It is probable that they were a 
Tj, T) . , mixed race, largely of foreign, 
e.g„ Saka, Kushana, and Hunnic 
nationality, grafted on to the Hindu stock, and gra- 
dually adopting Hindu civilization and religion. They 
were hardly reckoned as Aryan Hindus before the 8th 
century, but having once been admitted to the pale of 
Hindu civilization and religion, the new converts ‘ were 
fired with an excessive zeal to . revive the religion the}^ 
embraced. * They had little or no historical connection 
with Buddhism, and therefore no regard for Buddhist 
institutions. Consequently, where the native Hindu 
monarchs had refrained from persecution, the Rajput 
Kings and clans not seldom resorted to severe measures 
in order to establish more firmly the Hinduism 
they had so zealously adopted. The period of dark- 
ness which so closely resembles the Dark Age in Europe 
consequent on the fall of the Western Roman Empire, 
was followed by the rise to power of numerous Rajput 
Chiefs, the heads of warlike clans, and the determined 
champions of Puranik Hinduism. When in the 9 th 
century Indian History has once more some authentic 
facts to go upon, Rajput Chiefs are reigning over the 
greater part of the north, at Ajmir and Kanouj, in 
Malwa, and probably even in Bengal. Other Rajput 
dynasties came to the front in the loth century, and 
almost constant warfare between these rival chiefs 
continued until the Mohammedan conquerors overthrew 
them in one common ruin. A continuous narrative is 
impossible, where so many separate units are concerned, 
and the historian must needs 

The States of North India content himself with briefly not- 
to the end of the Puranik . xi. x i x / x • 

Period. the fortunes of each state m 

turn according to a geographical 
rather than a chronological division. Such a method, 
moreover, besides being the only practicable one, will 
yield all the results required, since the period is singular- 
ly barren of important historical events. It will be 
convenient to begin with the States of Northern India, 
reserving those of the south and centre for separate 
treatment. 

While the majority of North Indian States were 

Th. Punjab. flow ruled by Rajputs, the 

outlying provinces of the west 
were subject to a variety of rulers, some of whom were 
foreigners. The Punjab, of which the history had been 


* Another event which occurred during the first half of this century 
was the imrni^ation of the refugee Zoroastrians from Persia. They settled 
chiefly in Gujerat, but their arrival was probably not regarded as an 
event of great significance. The wholly remarkable prosperity and in^ 
fluence of this small community at the present day was not foreshadowed 
by any writers i,qoo years agpi. ; , , v 
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more chequered than that of any other part of India, 
formed from the collapse of the Hunnic dominion, up to 
880, part of a kingdom ruled by a Kabul dynasty known 
as Turki Shahis. The Brahman minister of the last of 
these kings usurped the throne and founded { 880 A.D.) 
the so-called Brahman Shahi dynasty. After about a 
century their dominion was limited to the Punjab, and 
was finally overthrown by Mahmoud of Ghazni in 
1031 A.D. 

Sindh, of which the early history is very obscure, 
had as yet taken little part in 
Indian affairs. It was Aryanised 
in fairly early times and had been subsequently conquered 
by Alexander, It formed part of Asoka's extensive 
empire, but was outside the boundaries both of the 
Guptas and of Harsha. When Hiuen Tsang visited 
Sindh, it was ruled over by a king of the Sudra caste. 
In 712 A.D. an Arab expedition extinguished the native 
line, and for a time Sindh along with Multan formed a 
part of the great Abbaside Caliphate of Bagdad. This 
episode is important as being the first Mohammedan 
invasion of India. The year 871 A.D. however ushered in 
another period of independence, which lasted until Sindh 
and Multan, like the Punjab, yielded to the conquering 
might of Mahmoud early in the eleventh century. 

When last they figured on these pages, Gujerat 
„ . . . and Kathiawar were ruled by the 

Gujarat and Kathiawar. 

770 A,D. that kingdom became extinct with the death 
of Siladitya VI, the nineteenth king. Probably an Arab 
expedition from Sindh was responsible for this. The 
only important point to notice about these provinces 
is that in 941 A.D. the Solankhi or Chalukya Rajputs 
inaugurated a rule which endured until the end -of 
the 13th century, when the country was annexed by 
Mohammed I Khilji. 

The beautiful valley of Kashmir has a complete 
history of its own, and possesses in the Rafatarangini* a 
„ , . chronicle of surpassing interest. 

Kashmir, like Sindh, was outside 
the dominions of the Guptas and of Harsha, but it had 
formed part of the wider Maurya empire and had also 
been incorporated in the Kushana empire of Kanishka. 
The authentic chronicles of the country begin about the 
time of Harsha. Kashmir could boast of a long line of 
. authentic kings, of whom, however, many were terrible 
, -tyrants. ’ The country successfully resisted Mahmoud of 
Ghazni, but came under a local Mohammedan ruler in 
1339. It did not form a part of the Mohammedan Indian 
Empire until the reign of Akbar, 

In Hindustan proper a number of Rajput chiefs 
waged incessant war upoii their neighbours, and about 
^ . half a dozen at one time or another 
occupied a prominent position 
^ above their fellows. The first clan 
- to distinguish itself in this region were theTomaras, who 
.held an important position from 830 fo 1040. Kanouj was 
their capital and they even seem to have assumed im- 
perial titles. But as. other clans came, to the front, 
the. Toihara power diminished* The Chatidel Raj- 
puts, j^f.Buridfelkaud entered uppn.^ rivalry With 
their ndftbe.m ,”n^^ 9x6; A.D. all , the 

* Seethe monumental edUW of ^ . 


Tomara possessions south of the Ganges were seized by 
the Chandellas. The warfare between the two Houses 
served the Tomaras badly in loig A.D. when Mahmoud 
of Ghazni met with a but enfeebled resistance and 
sacked the imperial town of Kanouj. Still further 
weakened by this blow, the Tomara dynasty was finally 
overturned in 1040 A.D. by the chief of the Gaharwar 
Rajputs. Ananga Pala, the Tomara king at the time, 
retained, however, a small principality in the West of his 

original kingdom and founded a 
Foundationjif Delhi about p^l^i at the spot 

where the Kutb mosque now 
stands. The Tomaras continued to enjoy this modern 
principality for more than another century, until about 
1170 A.D. in default of male issue the State passed into 
the hands of the Chauhan Rajputs 
Chauhan^of^Ajmir and Ajmir. For four centuries the 

^ ‘ . Chauhans had maintained their 

rule in Ajmir where they had ably defended the western 
marches of Hindustan. Prithivi Raja, the 25th of the 
line, was the king in whose person the lordships of 
Delhi and Ajmir were united. Famous alike as a bold 
lover and a, gallant warrior, he ranks as one of the popu- 
lar heroes of Northern India. He defeated a Chandella 
Raja and captured Mahoba, his capital, and for some 
time he confronted the Mussalman invader in 1191 A.D., 
as the head of a confederated Hindu host. But in 
1193 A,D., Delhi succumbed to the stronger force and 
the native dynasty ceased to exist. 

The Gaharwar dynasty was founded by Chandra 
Deva, who overturned the Tomaras in 1040 A.D. It 
ruled a small territory North of the Ganges — ^between 
Kanouj and Benares — until the 
Mohammedan conquest Jaya 
1040-1194 a.d. chs.ndvs. was the last of the line. 
Immediately after the capture of Delhi, Kanouj and 
Benares fell into the hands of the Moslems, and the domi- 
nions of the Gaharwars were annexed to the empire of 
Mohammed Ghori. The bulk of the clan migrated to the 
deserts of Marwar, where they became known as Rathors, 
and founded the existing principality of Jodhpur. The 
Chandellas of Bundelkhand ( Jejakabhukti is the 
ancient name of the territory ), like so many other 
dynasties, first appear in the 9th century, and by 

„ , , 910 A.d. had built up for them- 

r?" selves a considerable dominion by 

temtories, as noticed above. The reigning family distin- 
guished themselves as builders, but being surrounded 
by hostile states with which they were constantly at 
war. they never rose Jo , a pre-eminence like that 
achieved by several other Rajput Houses. King 
Dhangia ( 950-999 A.D. ), who liyed for more than 
a hundred years, and built some superb temples, was 
the most noted Raja, of the Chandellas. The family 
suffered at the hands of Mahmoud the Iconoclast, 
and were finally loverthrown in 1193 A..D. by. a 
general of Mohammed Ghori. Notwithstanding, they 
lingered on .as purely local chiefs for several 
centuries. 

A people who were in close proximity '.to , the 
.Chandellas were the Kalachuris of Chedi.' Cheffi cor- 
responded ; roughly to Berar and the Central Provinces. 
A Rajput family ascended , the throne, in 860A.D. and 
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enjoyed the usual ups and downs of foi-tune until it 
„ , , , , mysteriously disappeared in 

8t"«8i X a ’ a few years before the 

Mohammedan conquest of North- 
ern India. Wars with the Chandellas occupied most 
of the attention of the Chedi dynasty, and though 
one King, Gangeya Deva, obtained something like a 
paramountcy over his neighbours in the nth century 
(1015-1040 A.D.), this extended dominion was over- 
thrown by a Chandella Raja in the time of his 
successor. 

An important^ contemporary power in the West 
were the Parmars or Paramaras of Malwa. This Rajput 
clan began to reign in the old city of Ujjain about the 
« . 1 beginning of the oth century. 

the other clans, they were 
involved in almost ceaseless wars 
with their neighbours. Still the state of Malwa was 
associated gloriously with the arts of peace, and many 
writers famous in the later Sanskrit literature flourished 
at the Court of the Paramara Kings. Amongst the 
most famous Kings were Harsha Deva, the fifth 
in descent, who greatly extended the dominions of his 
house, Munja, who, though a poet, fought ceaselessly and 
as a rule successfully against the Chalukyas of the 
Deccan, and Bhoja, the model Raja, a celebrated patron 
of learning and no mean author himself. He flourished 
in the nth century, Munja and Harsha Deva in the 
loth. The native line preserved the throne until the 
beginning of the 13th century, and although a Moham- 
medan dynasty succeeded it, Malwa remained a 
separate unit until its incorporation in the Mogul 
Empire in 1569. 

In the East of Northern India two dynasties tower 
over all others in this period— the Palas and the Senas. 

Early in the gth century the 
^ ha? and Bengal!*' Palas assumed possession of Be- 
har and Bengal. Their origin is 
obscure, but the fact that they upheld Buddhism to 
the last, right up to the time of the Mohammedan con- 
quest, argues against the theory of Rajput birth. A 
Brahman family, the Senas, 'who seem to have admin- 
istered the Eastern part of the kingdom, asserted their 
independence during the nth century, and ruled the 
territory East of the Ganges until the Mohammedan 
invasion. They completely stamped out Buddhism 
in their dominions and eventually brought Northern 
Behar under their domination. 

Both Palas and Senas were, however, swept away 
in 1193-94 A.D. by one of Mohammed Ghori^s generals, 
who met with the feeblest opjposition from the native 
dynasties. ? . 

Nepal alone amongstdhe outlying states in this 
part of India preserved its independence throughout 
the Mohammedan period. Having formed a part of 
Asoka^s empire and been tribu- 
* tary to the Guptas and to 

Harsha, it definitely established its power in the gth 
century and with slight changes h^ retained both 
Buddhism and its native rule until the present day. 
But throughout the middle ages its history is merely 
of local importance, and need not here be noticed. 
Orissa will be more conveniently classed along with 
the Kingdoms of Central India. 


The Kingdoms of Central and Southern India. 

Apart from the pre-eminence of the Andhra 
dynasty during four* centuries little is known about 
the early history of the Deccan 
The Chdukyas of the great central Table-land. 

‘ The blank which succeeded the 

fall of the Andhras lasted for some three centuries, 
until the great Chalukya dynasty, apparently a Rajput 
family, rose to power early i n the 6th century A.D. 
The Kingdom of the Chalukyas was rapidly extended 
throughout Central India, and Pulekesin JI carried his 
„ , , . „ ^ successfully to Rajputana 

PuiekesmlI,6o8-94sA.D. North and the Coro- 

mandel coast in the East. The Pallavasf were over- 
thrown by this aggressive monarch, the kingdoms of 
the extreme South acknowledged his supremacy, and 
the great Emperor of the North, Harsha Vardhana, 
was foiled in all attempts to penetrate Maharashtra. 
Courtesies were exchanged with the King of Persia, and 
Hiuen Tsang was much impressed by the greatness of 
Pulekesin. But his career of conquest was at last brought 
to a stop by the Pallavas of the 
A^D Coast. Constantly defeated 

by him, and driven out of Vengi 
by the force of his arms, they at length turned tne 
tables upon their conqueror, overthrew Pulekesin, and 
reduced the Chalukya power to a condition of vas- 
saldom. For a century the struggle between the two 
Kingdoms continued : at one moment the Chalukyas 
reasserted themselves, at another the Pallavas obtained 
the ascendancy, until in the middle of the 8th century, 
the Rashtrakuta family fought their way to the 
front and obtained the sovereignty of the Deccan. For 
two and a quarter centuries this dynasty remained 
supreme. But though the main branch of the Chalu- 
kyas became extinct, there survived in the East of the 
Deccan what is known as the Kingdom of the 
Eastern Chalukyas founded in 
®30 A.D. by Vishnu Vardhana, 
the younger brother of Pulekesin 
II. The Chalukya Emperor had after the conquest of 
Vengi, early in his reign, established his . brother as 
Viceroy of that district on the East Coast between 
the Kristna and Godaveri rivers, and his brother had 
shortly afterwards asserted his independence and 
founded a Kingdom which retained an unbroken 
existence until 1070 A.D., when it became merged in the 
great Chola Empire. 

The Rashtrakutas, a family of considerable 
antiquity, who succeeded to 

"^*^^750— 073^'*^^^' Westem Chalukyas in the 

Deccan, engaged like their pre- 
decessors in constant warfare with the neighbouring 
States. Nasik was for a while their capital, but about 
800 A.D. the centre of their power shifted more 
inland. Govinda III, the sovereign at the time, was 
the most remarkable figui'e of the dynasty. \ He 
extended his power from the Vindhyas in the North to 
Kanchi in the South, an Empire little less extensive 
than that of the great Pulekesin had been, Govinda'.s 
successors waged long and not altogether successful 
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war with the Cholas and the Eastern Chalukyas. 
Throughout this period Buddhism steadily decayed, 
and although the Jains made considerable progress 
under Rashtrakuta patronage, Puranik Hinduism was 
more and more the prevailing religion of the country. 
The Empire of the Rashtrakutas in its turn began 
to wane, andin973 A.D.Taila, a 
An*’’'' descendant of the old Chalukya 
dynasty, succeeded in regaining 
the supreme power. He founded a dynasty known as 
that of the Chalukyas of Kalyana (in Haiderabad), which 
also lasted for two centuries and a quarter. All the an- 
cient territory of the Chalukyas was recovered by Taila, 
with the exception of Gujerat. But the kingdom un- 
der his successors enjoyed a very chequered existence, 
being constantly at war with the growing Cliola power, 
and frequently defeated by it. Thus in 1000 A.D., 
Rajaraja the Great overran the country with fire and 
sword, destroying without com- 
V®J- tapwAom'**' punction men, women and child- 
1190^310 A.D. ren. The last, powerful prince 
of this Chalukya d3masty was 
Vikramanka, and his death in 1126 A.D. was followed 
by the decline of the dynasty, the Kingdom being 
ateorbed about the year 1190 A.D. by the Yadavas of 
Devagiri in the North and the Hoysalas in the South. 
The centre of the latter's power lay in Mysore, that 
of the former's in the Western Ghats. Both dynasties 
succumbed to the Mohammedans early in the 14th 
century, and their doings are hardly notable enough 
to demand attention in this place. 

The dynastic changes we have catalogued above 
are not of any great importance in themselves : but they 
form a canvas on which a complete history of Central 
India may perhaps some day be painted. At present 
the later Hindu period is the darkest period of Indian 
history, and the least instructive. Moreover, the vicis- 
situdes of the Deccani d3masties are even less import- 
ant than those of the Northern Kingdoms. Through- 
out Indian history the more important events have taken 
place in the North, and it is for this reason that notice 
of the Deccan so slender as this will prove sufficient. 
Orissa, although now linked with the fortunes of 

'TV.- rfvnncfs... Bengal, belonged of old rather to 

The dyi.ast.es of Onssa. Northern India. 


A part of the early Kingdom of Kalinga, it had been 
conquered by Asoka; had later reasserted its indepen- 
dence, then came under the Andhra Kings, and during 
the last portion of the Buddhist Period was ruled over 
by a dynasty called Yavanas, This term, though it gen- 
erally means - Greeks ■ or * Foreigners ^ may simply have 
been applied to a dynasty which introduced Buddhism, 
for in, districts where the old Hindu beliefs were cheri- 
shed, the Buddhiste were often known by this uncompli- 
mentary .name. About 474 A.D. the Buddhist Kings 
caffie to : an end and Were succeeded by the Kesari or Lion 
dynasty; which, introduced Puranik Hinduism, and rei- 
gned for six centuries and a half. The glorious groups 
of Orissa Temples, oi wMch those at Bhuyariesyara, the 
capital, are the most elegint, belong to tins pm A 
dynasty; probably of Bengalee origin, and known as the 
Gange^' line, succeeded to the throne of Orissa in 113^ 
A.D* They were votaries of, Vishnu, as their pre- 
decessors had, been of, Siva, and they retained their power 


with varying fortunes until the inevitable Mohamrnedan 
conquest, which, however, did not take place until the 
middle of the i6th century, later than the overthrow 
of the other Native States in the north and centre. 

The history of the Kingdoms in the south of the 
Peninsula is, if possible, still more meagre as regards 
its early periods, A great mass of inscriptions exist, 
but with few exceptions they suffer from the taint of 
modernity, and little accurate information is available 
for the centuries earlier than the loth of the Christian 
Era. This portion of India seems to have early achieved 
a considerable civilization under the Dravidians, but it 
lay quite outside the scope of the 

The Dravidian Kingdoms earlier Hindus, and consequently 
of the bouth ana the . , , 1 j r j j. • 

Paiiavas, IS but seldom referred to m the 

sacred books. The three tradi- 


tional Kingdoms of the South were the Pandya, the Chola^ 
and the Chera. The two first of these were known to 
Asoka in the 3rd century B.C., and Buddhist mission- 
aries were despatched to the foot of the Peninsula by 
that zealous King. The Aryan civilization and ideas had 
probably penetrated to the South during some part of the 
Rationalist Age,* but the exact amount of Aryan influ- 
ence there obtained is as uncertain as the exact date of 
its first appearance. Probably the pre-Buddhistic 
Hinduism took little root in the South of India, and the 
Dravidian religious ideas, like the Dravidian languages, 
held their own. The languages, Tamil and Telugu, 
have survived to the present day, but the indigenous 
beliefs succumbed first to Buddhism and Jainism, then 
to Puranik Hinduism. A foreign race, the Pallavas, 
early gained a footing in the South, and although their 
antiquity cannot compare with that of the three tradi- 
tional Kingdoms, their authentic history is older. Some 
account of it shall be given in due order. 


Perhaps the most ancient of the Dravidian King- 
doms of the South was that of the Pandyas. It was situ- 
o j V j sited in the extreme South, and 
' ® occupied, roughly, the modern dis- 

tricts of Tinnevelly and Madura. It was a flourishing 


Kingdom for some centuries before the Christian era, 
and was ordinarily divided into five principalities. The 


seat of the capital was twice changed, and was finally 
fixed at Madura. The Pandyas enjoyed the exclusive 
monopoly of the pearl fishery and carried on extensive 
commercial dealings with the Western world. A 
Pandya King seems to have sent an embassy to Augus- 
tus CsBsar, and a quantity of Roman coins have been 
unearthed at Madura and other places. But no contin- 
uous history of the Kingdom is possible before the 
I2th century A.D. From about 1000 A.D., when 


the Pandyas in common with the other Kingdoms of 
the South were overthrown by the Chola Emperor 
Rajaraja the Great, until the . middle, at least, of the 
1 2th century, the Pandya Kingdom was in the posi- 
tion of a tributary State, But from the end of the Chola 
supremacy until the middle of the i6th century the 
records are most numerous and the dynastic lists fairly 
exa6t. A Sinhalese invasion in 1175 A.I), and the sack of 
Madura by a Mohammedan host in 1310 A.D. are ihe two 
events of outstanding importance in this period. In 
the latter year the Pandyan dominions, , like nearly, 
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all the other kingdoms of the South, were subverted 
hy the Moslem general Malik Kafur. The period 
which ensued is almost a blank in the History of 
Southern India, “Mussalman governors, representa- 
tives of the uld royal families, and local chiefs being 
apparently engaged for years in violent internecine 
struggles for supremacy.”* 

The Chola country along the East Coast be- 

The Ohola Kingdom. Pandvas 

and Madras, and also included 
most of the modern State of Mysore. It was an inde- 
pendent kingdom at the time of Asoka, but its history 
at this early date is a total blank. 

The boundaries seem to have been subject to much 
variation, for at one time Kanchi was the seat of a 
Chola King, at another it was the abode of the head 
of the Pallava confederation, who after their 
arrival, perhaps at the very beginning of the Christian 
era, obstinately contested with 
the Cholas the Supremacy of the 
A.D. South, What is known as the 

Chola country was disputed with 
var3dng fortunes by the Pallavas from the 2nd to the 
9th century A.D, From the time when the Chola Rajas 
began to regain their authority — about 860 A.D. — up to 
the middle of the 13th century we have now a fairly com ■ 
plete list of Chola Rajas, and some knowledge of their 
doings. Wars with Ceylon, the Pallavas, and the 
Rashtrakutas took place in the loth century ; and at 
last there arose a King, Rajaraja the Great, who became 
unquestionably the Lord Paramount of the South. 
The Pallavas had already been reduced to complete 
dependence, and Rajaraja, who inherited their quarrels 
with the more Northern Kingdoms, completely defeated 
the Eastern Chalukyas and added Kalinga to his terri- 
tories. Having built a powerful navy, he subdued and 
annexed the island of Ceylon, and he must have reduced 
the Pandya Kingdom to the position of a tributary 
State. He it was who built the magnificent temple at 
Tanjore, the walls of which are gloriously engraved with 
the story of his victories. The successors of Rajaraja 
were as militant and successful as himself, but with the 
advent of the 12th century the Chola power began to 
decline. The Pandyas regained 
their independence; a new dy- 

Kingaom. 

kya race arose in Vengi, and the Hoysalas became 
prominent in Mysore. Though the Chola Kingdom sur^* 
vivedthe Mohammedan invasion of 1310 AD,, its chiefs 
only retained a local importance ; they continued to 
exist as late as the i6th century, but only as feuda- 
tories of Vijayanagar, The capitals of the Chola King- 
dom had been first Kanchi, and then Tanjore, The 
sacred city of Kanchi (Conjeeveram) enjoyed the widest 
repute for learning and Sanskrit literature during the 
Puranik Period. It was a flourishing town when 
Hiuen Tsang visited the South of India. 

The third of the traditional Kingdoms of the south 
. V , was Chera, wmch lay along the 

Chera and Kerala. 

of modern Travancore to Coimbatur. The Northern 
part of this region appears later under the name of 


Kerala, but many philologists assert that the names 
of these Kingdoms are identical. In any case their 
records are deficient, and they played no ascertainable 
part in the wide field of Indian Political history. 

This brief sketch of the Southern Kingdoms in 
early and mediaeval times may be concluded by a 
few references to the Pallavas. The importance of 
this race in the Political history of South India has only 
of late years been recognised, 
Pallava Dominion, 2nd industry of ai'chaeologists 

has now made it possible to write 
an outline of Pallava history from the 2nd to the loth 
century A.D. On etymological grounds it is fair to 
assume the connection of the Pallavas of the South 
with the Pallavas of West and North, who invaded 
India early in the Christian Era, and were defeated by 
the Andhra King Vilivayakura II.* How, if this con- 
nection be a fact, an offshoot of the invading tribe found 
its way to the South, we do not know ; but in the 2nd 
century A.D. the Pallavas were already a ruling race 
in the South-East of the Peninsula. They had adopted 
Hinduism, and they formed a confederation of three 
separate principalities, the King at Kanchi generally 
occupying the position of over-lord. Though the Pal- 
lavas were defeated by Samudra Gupta in the 4th cen- 
tury, they had supplanted the Chola Kings in the South- 
East, and had penetrated through Mysore to the Malabar 
Coast. From 575 to 770 A.D. a complete Pallava geneal- 
ogy has been reconstructed. During this period al- 
most incessant war raged between the Pallavas and the 
Chalukyas. Although Vengi, the seat of the Northern 
Pallava principality, was definitely lost, and became 
the capital of the Eastern Chalukya Kingdom, the 
great war with the Western Chalukyas, Pulekesin II 
and his successors, not seldom turned in favour of the 
Pallavas of Kanchi. The struggle was continued with 
the Rashtrakutas who supplanted the Chalukyas in 
the middle of the 8th century.f When the Rashtra- 
kutas themselves passed into oblivion, the Pallava 
power, though weakened, still existed in the South, but 
the rising fortunes of the Cholas under Rajaraja the 
Great, at last put an end to the independence of the 
P^lavas. For eight centuries the intruders had lorded 
it over the Cholas, rightful possessors of the soil : but 
henceforth the Pallava Rajas held no more than a limit- 
ed feudatory position under the Chola Kings, and this 
they seem to have retained until the 13th century. 
The nature of their dominion, a rule super-imposed 
upon the legitimate territorial Kingdoms, their confed- 
eration system, and their habit of levying blackmail, 
warrant a fairly close comparison between the Pallavas 
of the Hindu Period and the Mahrattas of a later day/ 
77. Religious^ Social and Economic conditions. 

The most complete picture of India in the early 
Puranik Period which we liave is contained in the 
account of Hiuen Tsang, the Chinese traveller, who jour- 
neyed across the length and 
A of the land slightly before . 

^ , the, middle' of the 7th century. 

He came as a Buddhist pilgrim to visit the Buddhist 
sacred places and to study the sacred books ; but 
during his stay of 15 years he studied and observed 


♦ Sewell’s Dyaasim of Bouth&m Indict 


* See p, 85 above, 
t See p. 39 above* 
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contemporary conditions with such effect that his 
Travds throw a flood of light upon what would 
otherwise be a very dark period of Indian history. 
Much of what we know about the great Emperor 
Harsha is derived from the Chinese traveller, and from 
the same source we can gather much valuable in- 
formation concerning the manners and customs of 
the time. Passing through Afghanistan, where Bud- 
dhism had degenerated into a low idolatry, he arrived 
in Kashmir where Hinduism and Buddhism were 
flourishing side by side. Thence he journeyed through 
Northern India from the Punjab to Bengal. Kanouj, 
the capital of the Northern Empire, was a city of great 
wealth and extreme magnificence. Though Harsha 
was a zealous Buddhist, the people were almost equally 
divided between the two religions. The traveller was 
present at one of the great quinquennial assemblies 
which the Buddhists held at Kanouj. The gorgeous 
processions and idolatrous pageantry were of a kind 
unknown in the days of early Buddhism. On these 
occasions the King scattered his largess freely among 
the people. Proceeding past the cities of the Ganges, 
of which Allahabad and Benares, both staunch centres 
of Hinduism, were the chief, the pilgrim arrived at 
Magadha, the holy land of the Buddhists. Pataliputra 
had crumbled into ruins, but the country abounded in 
Buddhist monasteries and sanctuaries. The magnificent 
temple of Gaya and the vast monastic university of 
H^alahda were the most impressive buildings in India. 
Hiueh Tsang remained five years at Nalanda, studying 
the Buddhist scriptures and the literature of the 
Brahmans. Toleration being the most striking feature 
of Buddhism, if is hardly surprising to find that this 
great reli^ous institution attracted Brahmans as well as 
Buddhists .and offered facilities for the study of that reli- 
gion which was its greatest rival. From Magadha 
Hiuen Tsang journeyed to Bengal, and thence towards 
the South of India through Orissa, where Buddhism was 
still the prevailing faith, and Kalinga, which was now 
of inferior- importance and overgrown with jungle. 
Passing through the newly established Kingdom of the 
Eastern Chaliikyas, the nucleus of the ancient Andhra 
Empire, he arrived at Kanchi, one of the finest cities 
of India. This old Chola city was now in the hands of 
the Pallavas, ■ but Buddhist monks and monasteries 
still 'abounded there. The disturbed condition of the 
South, and' of Ceylon, induced the traveller to turn IVest 
from this -point and he journeyed along the Western 
Ghate to Gujerat and Malwa through Maharashtra, 
wherePulekesin.il then held sway. Through most 
of - W estern India, as in the valley of the Ganges, 
Hinduism was the . prevailing religion, ^though 
Buddhism was ’. 'by no means extinct. On the 

:D«cli„rofBud<Shfa«; “ “0 doubt that 

. • ^ . , Buddhism was dechning in 

India,_ ' shid the,' new form, of Hinduism, Puranik 
, Tpndiii^,* rapidly taking its place. , Buddhism, 
had ■ grpwn . corrupt; the,, spirit’ of. ..the ' faith 
was d^d, had, sunk to the level of ah idola-: 

tfpus ^st^i takihg delight ih. ceremonial and „out- ' 

' '■■I " . ■ * ,, ■ 

■ ? tiC was and , 

pn the whole place, and that was 

spotapic, j. 'h' ^ ,Y ' • . ' - ' 


ward forms. An impersonal religion and an ethical 
faith, such as Buddhism originally and essentially was, 
could not permanently satisfy the superstitious long- 
ings of the illiterate masses. This practical defect 
explains the rise of the later or Maliayana form of 
Buddhism, which gave to that I'eligion a fresh lease of 
life and popularity in India. 
Buddhism one of the when once Buddhism began 
Hinduism!^ Modern make concessions to idolatry 
and superstition, it was doomed to 
failure. The Brahmans were far more skilful at such 
compromise, and Hinduism in their hands was far more 
adaptable. And the priesthood found able coadjutors 
in the Kings. What the Gupta Emperors began, the 
Rajput Rajas concluded. Hence the Hindu faith, 
transformed to meet the needs of the moment, and 
sWlfully incorporating the more popular aspects of 
Buddhism itself, came at last to satisfy the conserva- 
tive instincts of the Hindus more completely than its 
rival. Buddhism, which had lost its unquestioned pre- 
dominance as early as the 4th century, and which 
was steadily declining in the 7th, had sunk to a 
position of absolute insignificance by the ibth, 
and was completely eclipsed by the 12th 
century. 

The Puranik Hinduism, which had thus established 
itself so firmly before the advent of the Mohammedans, 
differed greatly from the simple Vedic faith, both in 
doctrine and observance* The elemental gods of the 
Veda, to whom alone sacrifices 
Nature of Modern Pura- had been offered, were ranked 

diLen“;e?nTLTd deities by the 

the Vedic faith. Puranik faith, and almost entirely 

ceased to be the object of propi- 
tiation by sacrifice. The Supreme Trinity,— Brahma the 
Creator, Vishnu the Preserver, and Siva the Destroyer 
—supplanted Indra, Agni, Varuna, and their col- 
leagues. The Vedic gods have not only taken a lower 
place in the modern Hindu faith, but their attributes 
and nature have undergone change, and a host of new 
deities has been elevated to a position of equality with 
them.- The three supreme gods were recognised in a 
number of separate incarnations. Thus Rama and 
Krishna, semi-mythical Indian Kings, were worshipped 
as incarnations of the great god Vishnu. Wives also 
had to be found for the gods, more especially the 
Trinity, and this necessity accounts for the appearance 
of new goddesses, such as Lakshmi and Kali. Legends 
^ . . and tales innumerable anent these 

' go^s and goddesses were manu- 
factured by the priests and incot- 
porated in the Puranas. Then a further development 
in belief took place. Owing to the difficulty experienc- 
ed in worshipping three several deities, sects arose 
within Hinduism, with the purpose of emphasizing 
one. or other of the supreme gods almost to the 
exclusion of the. rest. .While: the more spiritua;! 
of the Brahmans fixed their minds , upon the 
idea of oneness in the deity in the .person of 
Brahma,' j the less cultured classes tended, to lyorship 
either 'Vishnu, or. Siva as the Supreme God, Those 
who elevated Vi^nu to this position ; were caHe<J. 
■Yishnayas, and those who paid their respects 
almost ' exdvmvely , to , Sivs^, wefe known. , as 
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Sivaites.* The latter by the reverence they showed to prohibited, and widows had either to live and face ill- 
the Linga as the symbol of their deity earned also the treatment for the rest of their lives, or mount the 
name of Lingayats, by which they are generally known funeral pyre. The practice of Sati had been gaining 
to-day. But it must be remembered that these sects are gradual approbation for centuries, and it was now at 
nothing more than sects. ' ‘ They represent only two g . length universally recommend- 

different views of the same religion— one more tender ed, though it was never uni versal- 

and refined, the other (the Sivailes) more coarse and ly practised. It is first mentioned in the Puranik 
passionate.*' As regards observ- Literature, although suicide in case of unsupportable 
Differences in observ- ^nce, the main difference between grief, whether of male or female, had been occasionally 
and^PuranikTeiigions.^ the Vedic and the Puranik faith, indulged in from the very beginning of Hindu history. 

is the absence of image worship in The widespread adoption of suicide in the case of 
the first, and its widespread adoption in the second, widows — under the name of Sati — affords ample proof 
Temples and idols were alike unknown in the days before of the inferior position now ascribed to woman. Such 
Buddhism appeared in India : they were both the legacy a barbarous custom was only possible when the res- 
of that I'eligion after its decay. The custom of offering pect due to woman for her own sake had been lost, 
libations on the domestic hearth, peculiar to the Vedic On the other points the position of woman had changed 
religion, now gave place to gorgeous temple observ- for the worse before the 12th century. Child-marriage 
ances, which increased the importance of the priests, was becoming more popular, and men no longer 
and diminished the privileges of the laity. Religious married women of inferior castes, 
rites and knowledge became more and more the mono- Much interesting information about manners and 

poly of priests ; the land was crowded with Brahmans customs can be gleaned from the Dharma Shastras of 
and with temples; ceremonies and pilgrimages were theperiod, as well as from the later poets of the Sanskrit 
organized on a gigantic scale, and on every such occasion revival. We find depicted in the dramatic litera- 
gifts were lavished on the priests, who thus fattened on ture of the time some pleasing pictures of domestic life : 
the ignorance and blind veneration of the multitudes, still they are clouded by the lack of an independent 
The triumph of Hinduism involved the triumph existence conceded to women. . Complete lists of 
of caste. And here a difference is noticeable between Domestic Rules domestic ceremonies are to ^ be 
the social conditions in the early, and those in the later, ' found in the law books : every im- 

^ Puranik Period. The testimony portant event in a man's life from his birth onwards 
Growing seventy of caste, Dharma Shastras, from the was regulated by religion. The basis of these rules is 

time of Yajnavalkya to the dark ages of the 8th and to be found in the Sutras of the Rationalist Age, but 
9th centuries, proves that the first three castes were the tendency was for them to become more numerous 
still entitled to the performance of religious rites and and complicated as time went on* The rules laid down 
to the study of the Vedas, while even the despised t ^nd administration criminal law ' and 

Sudras practised at least some inferior Hindu rites. ^ * administration are so similar to 

But, when Alberunif wrote in the irth century, the those noticed in preceding chapters,* that no further 
Vaisyas were fast degenerating to the rank of Sudras, attention need be paid to them in this place. ’ Albe- 
and had been deprived of their ancient heritage of runi tells us that Jth of the produce of the ‘ soil 
religious learning. So great was the social and reli- was due to the ruler ; and labourers, artisans and 
gious revolution which had taken place since the time traders paid taxes calculated on their incomes. Only 
of Manu, and even since the time of Yajnavalkya ! Brahmans were exempt from all taxes.f Immun- 
The unhappy Vaisyas were henceforth given new names ity from capital punishment was another Brahman- 
according to their professions, and relegated to the ic privilege which was still insisted on. The popula- 
bottom of the social list under the head of mixed tion seems to have still been addicted to gambling, 
castes, like the aborigines of old. while at the Courts of Kings drinking and immorality 

A similar degeneracy is apparent in the position Arausements. Were all too common. The wealthy 

allocated to woman, and in the matter of marriage. ’ were still a comparatively small 

Although the absolute seclusion of women was unknown class, and they inhabited luxurious palaces in the great 
until after the Mohammedan conquest, their status was towns, besides possessing extensive villas and gardens in 
becoming steadily lower, and there is even a marked the suburbs. Ujjain was an even larger and more pros- 
difference between the early and the later Puranik perous city than Kanouj in the period we are describing. 

Period in this respect. Early mar- The progress of the sciences was considerable during 
Decline in the status of was commoner in the «ith the earlier centuries of the Puranik Period, and will be 

Woman. century A.D. than in the 5th noticed in the following section. Arts and industries 

century B.C., but it was not yet universal, if we are Arts and industries. flourished, particularly archi- 

to believe the poets. Again, women wrote and read, . * tecture, but the contempt shown 

played music, and amused themselves by painting, hy the upper castes for all manual workers inevitably 
Widow remarriage had been dying out for centuries, prevented such higher progress in the arts as can only 
but the custom was nbt yet extinct. But by the end of obtained when intellect {md manual skill work hand 

the Puranik Age widow remarriage was absolutely baud. Gorgeous temples arose on all sides. Pecu- 

^ ^ Architecture. of ^^Ject^e 

* Sfva-worship became popular rather earlier than Vishnu-worship. assOGlate.u Wlta tno JNOttn, txie 

The evidence of literature and architecture is especially valuable in this Deccan, and the South, but these works shine rather by 

oonnection.: The most popular form of Vishnu-worship was, the cuU of i ^ _. _r .. ■ ^ ; 

Krishna, aii incarnation of the. Preserver. ' ^ See pp, 13, 30 above. 

I t See Note below. t Albeninrs India, ch. LXVn.. The hOoh was written iii 1030 A.b. 
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Puranas and Dharma 
Shastras. 


reason of their beauty in sculptured detail and minute 
ornamentation than by any grand conception of design. 
The temples of Madura, Tanjore and Tinnevelly 
are amazing for their endless detail, and their decora- 
tive skill, but the creative intellect which reigned 
supreme in Greece, and alone could supply the master- 
pieces of design, was rarely pos- 
sible in India where on religious 
and caste grounds intellect was 
divorced from the fine arts. But in tfieir own sphere 
the decorative artists of India have ever been unri- 
valled for their skill. Along with merchants and bankers 
there flourished in the great towns capable workers in 
stones and metals, jewellers, embroiderers and carvers. 

. ' ‘ These artists found a market all through the known 
world, and the products of their skill were appreciated 
in the Court of Haroun-al-Raschid in Bagdad, and 
astonished the great Charlemagne and his rude barons 
who, as an English poet has put it, raised their visors 
and looked with wonder on the silks and brocades 
and jewellery which had come from the East to the 
infant trading marts of Europe.*’ 

(Ill,) Literature and Learning, 

The present period was exceedingly prolific in reli- 
gious literature, although for the most part the works of 
that nature composed after 500 A.D., lack the 
authority, of the earlier and more sacred books. The 
majority of the Puranas belong to this epoch, as the 
name given to the period shows ; 
yet the more authoritative Vayu 
Purana, the Matsya and perhaps 
the Vishnu Puranas were compiled in the Buddhist 
Age.* Similarly with the Dharma Shastras. About 
sixteen were written in the Puranik Age, but all yield in 
importance to the greater work of Manu, composed, 
as we have seen, in the Buddhist Age. Probably also the 
Code of Yajnavalkya, frequently alluded to above, was 
written in the 4th or 5 th century. In any case he is 
later than Manu. Some of the others, which in their 
present form date from Puranik times, were, doubtless, 
recast editions of earlier works. They were recast to 
suit the changed beliefs and practices of the times, 
and accordingly they may with justice be used as sources 
for the religion and law. of the Puranik Hindus, They 
are more valuable in this respect than the bulk of the 
Puranas, which underwent considerable change after 
the Mohanunedan conquest. . 

The wonderful development of poetry and the 
drama, which accompanied the Sanskrit revival under 
the Gupta Kings, continued its course until the dark 
centuries of the Puranik Age. Thus, some of the great- 
est nambs. in Sanskrit literature belong to the 7th 
and 8th centuries. Kalidasa had a host of worthy 
successors, who, more or less consciously moulded their 
The Drama ^ • works OH his. The cultured 

. ,, ^ ; * , V Ha-rsha attract^ to , his. court a 

circje of learned men. He hiinself was the reputed 
Antppr of. the two. great yth century plays, the 
Ratmpal% or <, * Necklace/ , and the Priyadarsikdy or 

.. crxttcs. asQnbe^ the. first; at least, 

. * " ' ^ ' to Bafiabhatta,; more commonly 

known a3 of Charitay * A Life 


of Hansha.’ Whether these plays can really claim a royal 
authorship or not, their merits in spite of plagiarisms 
from Kalidasa are undeniable. The first is a love play, 
in which the passion of a king for a hand-maiden of his 
queen is beautifully described. The second is likewise a 
romantic drama, and describes the progress of a royal 
love affair. It is especially interesting, in that Hindu 
gods and goddesses are mixed up with Buddhist objects 
of veneration. Such a blending of belief and objects of 
worship was, we know from other evidence, common 
enoughat the time, 

A contemporary of Harsha and Bana was the eminent 
Bhartrihari, equally great as grammarian, philosopher 
and poet. His most famous work in verse is the Niii 
Sataka, or ‘ One Hundred Verses on Conduct.’ The 
moral truths therein conveyed were especially valuable 
in an age of growing formalism and ceremonial. 

A century later there arose Bhavabliuti, a native of 
„ , ^ , Berar, and next to Kalidasa, the 

t entiiry. lava uti. dramatist of India. Des- 

pite his fantastic and highly artificial style, he overwhelms 
by his power of portraying the weird. In the Court 
of the Kashmir King who had overthrown Yasovantian 
of Kanouj, Bhavabhuti wrote his masterpieces. Those 
preserved to us are the Malati Maihava^ * The loves of 
Malati and Madhava,’ the Madahavira Charita^ ‘ The 
story of Rama’s Early Life’ and the TJUara Rama 
Charita, dealing with the remainder of that hero’s life. 
This dramatist, while his incidents and plot are unna- 
tural and extravagant, displays a matchless power of 
description, together with a pathos and tenderness 
hardly inferior to that of Kalidasa. Above all, he ex- 
cels in the weird, In the Malati Madhava^ for instance, 
he ^ ' conjures up scenes that seize the imagination with 
a reality moi-e vivid, and a spell more weird and uncanny 
than even the witch’s scene in Macbeth or the Wal- 
purgis Night in Faust.’ '* This play is moreover valu- 
able for the light it throws on certain phases of the 
more obscure superstitious rites of Hinduism, the 
Tan trie practices of the Saktas, or worshippers of the 
creative side of each deity, personified in a female form. 

Finally, we may notice a play of unknown author- 
ship and date, but which has with some credibility been 
ascribed to a period slightly anterior to the age of Har- 
sha, This is the Mrichchhakatika, or ' Mud Cart,’ a play 
dealing, not with the exalted loves of princes and prin- 
cesses, but with men and women in the ordinary walks of 

The Mrichchhakatika. Mingled with the Sanskrit 

are the various Prakrit dialects, 
different characters being represented as speaking the 
different vernaculars belonging to Northern India.f The 
play differs essentially from aU other plays of the classic 
period. In its dramatic interest; in its realistic view of 
life, in its humour and raciness, it is unique in the literary 
history of India. It is eminently dramatic, and has 
been acted with success in Europe, a test which no other 
classic drama of Indian literature is capable of support- 
, ing. Moreover, it throws much light upon the history 
of the people in those far-off days, revealing the different 
types of character as men of living flesh and blood, and 

■ * Liierafy Hiitory vf India, p. {*189* . 

t Sanskrit was alreaidy giving placQ to the Prakrijts, the ancestors 
the pr^nt day vernaculars. From the rise of ihe Rajputs onwards, 
Sansknt gradually sank to the position of a dead langnaw, such ns Latin 
holds m Europe, , ^ * 
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Poems, epic and 
lyric. 


affording an interesting commentary on the police and 
judicial systems of the time, the manners and occupa- 
tions, particularly the amusements, of the people. 

Few other Sanskrit plays are still extant, and those 
of inferior merit. But there are a number of Maha- 
kavyas or short epics, belonging to the Puranik Period. 

Kalidasa had worthy successors in 
this branch of literature, as in the 
drama. Bharani has left a vigor- 
ous and spirited epic, the Kiratarjuniam, which deals 
with some episodes from the Mahabharata. It is notice- 
able how frequently the two great Indian epics have been 
drawn upon by later Sanskrit poets for their subject- 
matter. Bhartrihari, the most versatile genius of the 
7 th century, wrote epics as well as the Satakas, The 
period of Rajput greatness was also not without its 
poets. King Bhoja,* himself a versifier of note, attached 
other men of letters to his court. Jayadeva of Bengal, 
who flourished in the 12 th century at the court of the 
Sena King, Lakshmana, wrote the Gita Govinda, ** the 
most melodious song that has ever been written in 
Sanskrit/* the Hindu counterpart of the mystical song 
of Solomon. It has been rendered into beautiful English 
verse by Sir Edwin Arnold. 

India has not been deficient in prose romances. 
Among Sanskrit works of fiction the following should be 
p. . ^ noticed: — (i) The Fables of Pilpay, 

the current name for a series of 
fables anonymously compiled, perhaps in the 6th 
century, and properly known as the fables of the Pancha- 
tantra; (2) the Dasa-Kumara-Charita ‘Adventures of the 
Ten Princes,’ an ornate and artificial work written by 
Dandin in the age of Harsha ; (3) the Kadamhari of 
Bana, a wild story of overmastering passion, very ornate 
and extravagant in style and incident ; {4) the Vasava- 
datta of Subandhu, a love tale abounding in the super- 
natural, also composed in the age of Harsha. 

The present period was less prolific than the two pre- 
ceding periods in philosophic treatises. The six systems 
were Sready complete, but the ultimate triumph of the 
orthodox philosophy took place 
Philosophy. Puranik Hinduism. 

I'he Vedanta systems and the Vedic rites were cham- 
pioned, the first successfully, and the second unsuccess- 
fully, by the great commentaries of Kamarila and 
Sankara Acharya, whose theologico-philosophic contro- 
versies belong to the 7th and 9th centuries respectively.-j* 
Astronomy and mathematics claim more particular 
mention. The superiority of the Hindus in these sciences 
was well maintained in the Puranik Age* Aryabhatta, 
who lived eai'ly in the 6th century, was a famous writer 
on astronomy and algebra. He boldly maintained the 
. ^ theory of the, revolution of the 

Under- 

stood the true causes of the lunar 
and solar eclipses. Moreover, his calculation of the 
earth’s circumference was fairly accurate. He was 
shortly succeeded by Varahamihira, a most encyclopaedic 
writer. His great work, the Brihat SanhUa, deals with 
astronomy, meteorology, geography, flora, and fauna, 
precious stones, the commodities of India, temples, 
images, and a host of other matters. It is an inexhaus- 
tible mine for the historian and the archseologist. 

♦ See p. 39 above, 
t p, 34 abov^ 


Then came Brahma Gupta in the 7th century. His astro- 
nomical system is a monument of the learning of the 
time. The dark age of internecine strife was likewise 
a dark age in literature and science. But with the 
Rajput revival learning also revived, and in the first 
part of the 12th century the renowned Bhaskaracharya 
wrote his immortal Siddhanta SironianL It treats of 
various sciences, including algebra, arithmetic, trigo- 
nometry and astronomy. The Hindus were the earliest 
people to apply algebra to astronomical investigations 
and geometrical demonstrations. Their works on mgebra 
and trigonometry were translated by Arabian writers 
as early as the 8th century, and then found their way 
into Europe. It was through this channel also that the 
decimal notation invented by the Hindus, together with 
the numerals from one to nine and the cypher, found 
their way to the West and became the property of the 
whole civilized world. It cannot then be too often 
repeated that the veneration of Hellenism should not 
blind us to the debt which civilization owes to the most 
Eastern branch of the Aryan race. 


The antiquity of Hindu medicine, and the progress 
made by Hindus in the various branches of medical 
science has now, been thoroughly established. The 
Hindus can be proved to have 
e icine. Studied medicine before the 

Greeks, and even Hippocrates, the so-called ‘ Father of 
Medicine,’ borrowed his Materia Medica from India. 
But although medical science was well advanced on 
the Ganges when the Greek learning was yet unborn, 
scientific works on the subject were of a later date. 
The writings of Charaka and Susruta are the most ancient 
extant medical works of the Hindus, Charaka is now 
plausibly ascribed to the Kushana Period, and Susruta 
perhaps wrote early in the Puranik Age. Both divide 
their works into numerous heads, and are most exhaus- 
tive, The structure of the body, surgery, the various 
kinds of diseases, and their cure, epidemics and antidotes, 
are a few of those divisions. The preparation of chemi- 
cal compounds and the medicinal use of metals were 
known to Hindu physicians. The number of vegetable 
drugs mentioned by these writers is amazing. Surgery^ 
which suffered such a marked decline in subsequent 
centuries, in those early days attempted the most diffi- 
cult operations. One hundred and twenty-seven different 
surgical instruments are described, and students are 
recommended to practise on vegetable substances and 
dead animals. The fame of Hindu medicine in the an- 
cient world was such that Alexander the Great employed 
Hindu physicians for tasks which were beyond the 
knowledge of his Greeks, and eleven centuries ago two 
Hindu doctors were appointed as 
Court physicians to the Great 
Kaliph Haroun-al-Raschid of Bag- 
dad. But with political and social degeneracy came 
the decay of science and learning, so that the descend- 
ants of the pioneers of medicine and surgery are 
now dependent upon the knowledge of the West in 
these as in all. other branches of science* The civiliza- 
tion of the East arose and developed earlier than that of 
the West : but social and political conditions, if not the 
structure of the oriental mind, brought this flourishing 
civilization to a full stop, and did not admit of that 
continuous progress which the more energetic races 
of Europe have so signally displayed. 


Decline of Medical 
Science, 
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The Army in India. 


Part T — Historical Review, 


The charter granted to the East India Com- 
pany in i66i empowered them to 
Power of the E. I. c. to despatch ships of war, men and 
■■““wngrwar “ arms for the defence of their 
factories, and to make peace or 
war with any people who were not Christians. This 
power, which was somewhat enlarged by the charter 
of i6q8 (which gave them authority to raise . and 
maintain troops for the defence of their settlements), 
was renewed in 1753 ; but it was not till the passing 
of the Act of Parliament of 1773,* that the competency 
of the Company to wage war was clearly and specifically 
recognized. 

For some years prior to 1661, however, armed fol- 
„ , . lowers, had been entertained as 

guards for the Company’s vari- 
ous factories and as personal 
escorts for their employht and these armed followers 
increased in number as the Company* s transactions 
and obligations extended. Till the declaration of war 
with France in 1744, the European soldiers were few 
in numbers and their duties were limited to defence of 
the different settlements, while the native irregulars 
(peons, cofferies, buxarries or sepoys), were employed 
principally on civil or police duties. The capture of 
Madras by the French in 1746 and, subsequently, the 
active and ambitious part taken by them in local 
politics forced the hands of the East India Company, 
who were obliged to turn their attention to the 
organization’ and improvement of the military forces 
at their command. 

Of the years 1628-1746, which are the first dealt with 
. below, there is little to relate, as, 
Penod 1628-1746. ■ ^ attempted raids by 

Mahrattas and the expedition against the Nawab of 
Dacca in 1686, the period is bare of noteworthy mili- 
tary incident. 

The first English military garrison in India was 

soldiers with 12 pieces of ordnance. In 1644-3 small 
parties of English recruits, with compai'atively large 
quantities of ordnance and military stores, were sent 
out for the newly built Fort St. George, completing 
that garrison to a strength of 100 European soldiers. 
This force and the garrison of Fort St. David, estab- 
lished at Cuddalore in experienced many fiuc- 

tuatrotis in strength and, at tunes, considerable 


13 Geo^ III„ Cap, xiii. 


difficulty in obtaining recruits, till 1746, when each 
of these garrisons consisted of some 200 European 
soldiers, including artillery.* 

In addition, each European Company of soldiers 
had a varying number of topasses (Portuguese recruited 
locally), or lascars, attached to it ; and considerable 
bodies of native irregulars, or peons as they were oi'din- 
arily termed, were maintained. The latter, serving 
under native leaders, were armed with swords and buck- 
lers, bows and arrows, or other primitive weapons, and 
were intended primarily for escort and police duties, 
but at times were employed on military service. Al- 
though when disciplined some years later these men 
made excellent soldiers, they were not at this time of 
much military value and, in times of special danger, 
were constantly displaced by Rajputs, hired for the 
occasion. 

The European civilians were formed into trained 
bands, which furnished at one period a troop of Volun- 
teer Horse and a company of Artillery towards the de- 
fence of Fort St. George, and the Portuguese and other 
inhabitants of the settlement were all liable to military 
service ; for instance, in 1688, in face of a threatened 
attack by Mahrattas, the Portuguese and Gentoo in- 
habitants of Madras were ordered to furnish ' ‘ i man 


in arms for each house or family that have 2 men.** 
On the establishment of the Hughli factory in 1640 
. the Nawab of Bengal limited the 
enga , i 40-174 * number of armed retainers to be 


maintained by the Company to an Ensign and 30 men ; 
in 1681, on the appointment of a separate English 
Governor for the factories in Bengal, this party was 
reinforced by a corporal of approved fidelity and 
courage, with 20 soldiers;*.* and in 1683 a further addi- 
tion of 2 companies was made : one of them consisting 
of European soldiers from Fort St. George, the other 
being made up of sailors from the Company* s vessels in 
Bengal. In 1699, Bengal became a Presidency and the 
European military force at this time amoi^nted to some 
300 men, including 100 artillerymen called the 
gunner and his crew.** It gradually increased till^ 
i746,when it consisted of 5 companies of Infantry 
and I of Artillery. 

As in Madras, the European companies were aug- 
mented by the attachment of topa.sses and lascars ; 
native irregulars, called buxarries, were main-' 
tained in comparatively large numbers; and the 
civilian inhabitants were liable to military service in 
defence of their settlement. It is to be remarked,' 


* The Artillery Company or Gunroom Crew of Fort St. George 
consisted in 1740 of i Gunner and 4 Gunner’s Mates, lo Quarter Gun* 
tiers, 35 Europeans, 100 Topasses, i Syraing,. aTindalls and 35 
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however, that it was not till 1742, that the [European, 
Armenian and Portuguese inhabitants were regularly 
embodied into a Militia. 

In 1662, Sir Abraham Shipman was sent from Eng- 
- , . land with 400 soldiers to hold 

cm ay, 1 2-174 . Bombay for the Crown. Owing to 
objections on the part of the Portuguese as to the mean- 
ing of the term Bombay, the party landed in Anjedeva 
instead, whence they were transferred to Madras in 1664 ; 
by 1665, when Bombay was ceded finally, Shipman and 
many others had died ; and the party that landed in 
Bombay had dwindled to i officer and 113 men. When 
Bombay was made over to the East India Company 
in 1668, the officers and men were offered, and accept- 
ed, service under the Company. In 1676 the force in 
Bombay consisted of 2 companies of 200 men each, 
which by 1746 had increased to 8 companies (including 
I Grenadier Company), aggregating some 1,500 officers 
and men including artillery. This number, however, 
also includes topasses, who composed rather more than 
half the force. 

The native irregulars, called sepoys, consisted 
in X746 of 6 companies, each under the command 
of a Subehdar, and totalled about 700 of ah ranks ; 
as regards their military value, these men do not 
appear to have differed materially from the peons and 
buxarries of Madras and Bengal, although, apparently, 
somewhat better organised.* 

The Militia at Bombay in 1676 had an enrolled 
strength of 600 men, who were all possessors of land 
in the island. 

The years 1746-96 saw the Company's obligations 

Period 1616 extended in every direction and, in 

no 174 -179 . consequence, the rapid augmenta- 
tion of their military forces. The capture and defence 
of Arcot in 1731, followed by the recapture of Calcutta 
and the battle of Plassey in 1757, were the principal 
incidents at the beginning of a period which was to see 
French,, Dutch, Mughal Viceroys, Rohillas, Mahrattas 
and Tipu Sultan, all defeated in their turn, and the East 
India Company involved, further and further, in a policy 
which was to found the British Empire in the East. 

The 3gth Foot, the first Royal regiment to arrive 

^ „ in India, reached Madras in 1754, 

accompanied Clive to Bengal 
in 1757. In 1758, the 7gth, 84th 
and 96th Foot arrived in India, but were recalled in 
1764, when many of the officers and men accepted 
transfer to the Company's service. In 1779, the 
71st Highlanders (then 73rd) were sent to Madras, 
to 1 f)e followed by 4 other battalions [the 72nd 
Highlanders (then 78th), the 73rd Highlanders (then 
2-42nd) Fullerton's (gSth) and Humberstone's (looth) 
Foot] and the igth Light Dragoons. In 1787, four more 
battalions, which had been specially raised for the 
East India Company (the 74th and 73th Higlilanders 
and the 76th and 77th Foot), wete sent out ; the 36th 
and 52nd Foot and the 14th and 15th Hanoverians also 
.reached India, about this time :, giving a total of i 
regiment of Dragoons, gnd 13 tattalibiis of infantry. 

♦Sii* in his Government of India V,cQntfend5 that it 

,vp5.at Bombay that the first native oorps were disciplined by the English 
about 1746-7; (Wihejsattdiiorities^ve Madras/ and a, later dater 


After the capitulation of Fort St. George, the Goy- 
^ ^ . ernor and Council at Fort St, 

]v adras, 174 -179 • David at once began to raise 

troops. 

Emopean Cavalry . — A troop of European cavalry 
was raised in 1748, but it never attained to any appre- 
ciable strength, and by 1758 must have disappeared 
entirely, for in that year, orders issued for the raising 
of a troop of 2 officers and 36 N.-C. Officers and men. 
In 1762, there were 2 English troops and i troop of 
foreign hussars, but they did not last long, for the latter 
were disbanded in 1769, and the former, after dwin- 
dling to a strength of 30 or 40 for several years, w^ere 
abolished finally in 1784. 

Native Cavalry . — In 1758, a body of 500 native cav- 
alry were raised by a native officer, but they were not a 
success and had disappeared by 1768, when it was 
found necessary to organize native cavalry by mount- 
ing 500 selected sepoys. In 1784, 4 regiments of 
the Nawab’s cavalry, which for some years had been 
officered by Europeans, were taken over by the Com- 
pany; they mutinied almost at once, however, and 
three of them were disbanded, 2 fresh regiments being 
formed from the loyal remnant : to these, 2 regiments 
were added in 17S5 and another in 1787, bringing the 
total to 5, 

Artillery . — There was a small party of gunners at 
Fort St. David in 1746 under 2 ensigns and 2 master 
gunners, who, in 1749, were raised to .the strength of a 
company of 5 officers and no N,-C, Officers and men ; a 
second company was raised for Fort St. George in 1752, 
where, in 1758, at the commencement of the siege of 
Madras there were : — Royal Artillery, 148 officers and 
men ; Madras Artillery, 70 officers and men. In 1763-4, 
the Royal Artillery were recalled to England, many of 
the men, however, accepting service under the Company; 
and this led to the orgajiization in 1765 of 3 companies 
of Madras Artillery. The strength gradually increased, 
and in 1768, a battalion of 5 companies was formed, 
which by 1790 had risen to 2 battalions of 5 companies 
each. The corps of gun lascars was organized in 1779 
in 24 companies, to rise to 30 companies by 1790. 

Engineers . — There were a small number ol Engineer 
officers employed continuously throughout this period. 

European Infantry . — ^These amounted to about 200 
at Fort St. David in 1746, and their strength was 
augmented after the capitulation of Madras by 
detachments from Bengal and Bombay of 100 men each, 
and by 130 men from England. In 1748, 7 compahies 
of 3 officers and 81 N.-C. Officers each were formed, 
and by 1758 had so increased that they were organized 
in 2 battalions of ^ companies each ; their numbers still 
continued to rise till 1770, when, they were organized in 
I regiment of 4 battalions, altered in , , 1785 to 4 regi- 
ments of I battalion each, 

A foreign legion was, raised in 1768 and disbanded 
in 1780. In 1795, tlie Swiss regiment of Neufchatel, 
or De Rlurion, was transferred from the service of the 
Dutch East India Company in Ceylon to the British ' 
service, in India i it was composed of 10 companies and 
was about 800 strong when it , arrived in Madras. 

Native Infantry n—Tht peons Fort St David in 
1747* numbering about .3,000^ were prgani^^d in com-^ 
panies under native leaders and were..tramed partially by 
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Europeans, but in 1758, when 2 battalions of them were 
formed under the command of Lieutenant Charles Tod, 
it was said of them that, though they had behaved well 
luider fire on several occasions, they were still undisci* 
plined and unable to manoeuvre in the field. In 1760, 
6 battalions of them (of 9 companies each) were formed 
under the command of British officers (2 Subalterns, 
and 3 Sergeant Majors to each battalion). This expe- 
riment, the organization and success of which was 
mainly due to Major Stringer Lawrence, was the begin- 
ning of the Madras native army, which for the next 30 
years or so continued to increase in numbers and im- 
prove in efficiency. In 1765, when the force consisted 
of 13 battalions, British Captains were appointed to the 
command, and in 1773, to a force of 18 battalions, 
formed in 3 brigades of 6 battalions each, Adjutants 
were added to the Captain, 5 Lieutenants and 5 Ensigns 
with each battalion. By 1794, after various changes 
in the size and number (per battalion) of companies, 
and also in the number of battalions, the force had 
risen to a strength of 36 battalions. 

A corps of guides, for survey work and work under 
the Intelligence Department, was raised in 1774, 
reduced in 1782 and again raised in 1787. 

Militia, Volunteers, — During the siege of Madras 
ill 1758, three companies (i European, 2 native) of Vo- 
lunteer Pioneers were formed and did good service. 

Till the capture of Fort William, with its terrible se- 


of the Black Hole in 1756, 
Bengal, 1746-1796. the subsequent arrival of 

Clive in the following year, there is nothing of mili- 
tary interest in Bengal to relate. 

Etiropean Cavalry. — Two troops of European Dra- 
goons and one of Hussars were raised from the European 
infantry in 1760, were organized into one efficient troop 
in 1764, and in the following year, with the exception of 
a small number retained as a body-guard for the Gover- 
nor-General, the men returned to infantry duty. 

Native Cavalry. — Two ressalahs of irregular cavalry 
called the Mughal Horse, under native leaders, were 
raised in 1760 ; these, after an increase in 1764 to a 
strength of 1,200, were reduced in 1765 to 3 ressalahs 
of 100 men each under command of British subalterns, 


and Avere disbanded in 1772 as being of little use. The 
Nawab Vizier raised 2 cavalry regiments officered by 
Englishmen, in 1776, which were transferred to the Com- 


pany in 1777, when a third regiment, to complete a 
brigade, was formed. Two of these were disbanded 


in 1783, and the third, after service in Bombay to- 


gether with a troop of ' Kandahar Horse * raised at 
Cawnpur in 1778, formed in 1796 2 of the 4 regifiar 
native cavalry regiments established by the reorganiza- 
tion of 1796. 

Artillery. — By 1765, the company of 1746 had risen in 
strength to 4 companies, one company being attached to 
each of the 3 brigades formed by Clive, the fourth being 
retained for garrison duty at Fort William, Palta and 
Baj-baj ; in the years 1777-85, some companies of Golan- 
daz (native artillery) officered by Europeans were taken 
over by the Company from the Nawab of Oudh, but, 
although apparently efficient, they were abolished 
in the latter year, the system of having companies of 
gun lascars being reverted to. The European artillery 
had, in the meantime, increased considerablj/, and the 


7 


establishment was fixed in 1786 at 3 battalions of 5 
companies each with 30 companies of lascars. 

Engineers. — As in Madras, a small number of En - 
gineer officers was employed continuously during this 
period, 

European Infantry. — The numbers of these after the 
capture of Calcutta were reduced to about 200, but rose 
in the next two years to 900, and by 1765 we find them 
organized in three regiments, each forming part of the 
brigades formed by Clive in that year : in 1786 their 
organization was changed into one of 6 battalions. 

Native Infantry. — The first battalion of Bengal 
sepoys to be trained, disciplined and clothed after 
European methods was raised by Clive in 1757 ; the 
experiment was successful, recruits were plentiful and 
easily obtained, and by 1759 five battalions had been 
organized. In 1760, each of these battalions had a 
native strength of 1,000 with a European staff of i 
Captain, i Lieutenant, i Ensign and 4 N.-C. Officers. 
Their numbers continued steadily to increase till 1786, 
when there were 36 battalions, each with a European 
staff of Commandant, Adjutant, 8 Subalterns and 10 
N.-C. Officers. 


Militia and Volunteers. — In 1756, a company of Vol- 
unteers was formed at Palta and formed part of Clive’s 
expeditionary force which re-took Fort William. 
About 1795, a corps of native Militia was raised in 
Calcutta, which was found most useful in relieving 
the Regulars of garrison duties when the latter were 
required for active service : it consisted of 8 com- 
panies of 90 men each. 

Artillery. — The artillery in Bombay, which in 1760 
numbered 227, of whom 128 were natives, was formed 
into 3 companies of 100 Europeans each in 1765, and 
into a battalion of 4 companies, totalling 302 
Europeans, in 1768. 

Engineers. — In 1777, the Court of Directors agreed 
to officers being appointed to form a corps of Engineers, 
and in the same year 5 companies of lascar Engineers, 
and one of lascar Pioneers, each numbering 100 native 
officers and men, were organized. 


European Infantry. — By 1760, the infantry left m 
„ ^ . . Bombay were reduced to 662 men, 

Bombay, 1746-.796. 255 were topasses j in 

1765, the establishment was fixed at 15 companies of 
100 Europeans each, which, three years later, were 
formed into 3 battalions of 7 companies each, aggregat- 
ing 1,603 Europeans. In 1778, the European infantry 
left in Bombay was again reorganized, being formed 
into I battalion of 12 companies (two of which were 
to garrison Broach), totalling 670 officers and men. 

Native Infantry. — In 1759, the companies of sepoys 
were reorganized, those required for civil duties being 
formed into a separate corps, while a corps of 500 was 
organized for purely military duties. In 1763, the 
organization of the sepoys in Bombay into 2 battalions 
was ordered by the Court of Directors ; each battalion 
which was to consist of 10 companies, with a total 


strength of 1,000 native ranks, was to have a European 
staff of I Captain, I Lieutenant, i Ensign, and ro 
Sergeants. This force gradually increased, till, by 1783, it 
consisted of 7 battalions (including i of Marines) j by 
1788, 12 battalions had been formed, and at this number 
they remained till the reorganization of 1796; 
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The recruitment of the Company’s European 

Recruitment, discipline forces was a question of some 
and administration of Com- cUfilCUltv, and detachments WCIX* 
pany-s forces prior to the (Yom lio^c, froiU time tf. 

time, the gaols and the jiixss gang 
being prominent recruiting agents; for the service was 
far from popular : but this source alone jiroved insuffi- 
cient, and sailors from the Companj^’s ships, volun- 
teers from the King’s troops, foreign deserters and 
prisoners of war were all had recourse to at different 
periods ; in addition, foreign mercenaries, notably Swiss, 
were often engaged in comparatively large numbers, 
and even, at one time, slaves were purchased in Mada- 
gascar to fill up the vacant ranks : with all this, num- 
bers fell dangerously low at times and, in consequence, 
in every presidency, topasses formed generally a large 
proportion of the European companies. 

There appears to have been little difficulty ex- 
perienced, except at one time in Madras, in obtaining 
recruits for the various native forces ; it is probable 
that, till disciplined native corps were organized about 
the middle of the i8th century, no great efforts were 
made to recruit from good fighting classes, and it is 
not till this period that we find in old records parti- 
cular mention of the different classes enlisted. 

Pathans, Rohillas and Rajputs formed the greater 
part of the first Madras native battalions till the num- 
ber of these began to outgrow the supply, when re- 
course was had to the inhabitants of the Carnatic and 
the Circars : in 1795, unsuccessful attempts were made 
to recruit for Madras regiments in Bombay and Bengal, 
In Bengal, the first battalion was formed of Pathans, 
Rohillas, Jats, Rajputs and Brahmans, but as the army 
increased, the two latter classes rose in numbers till they 
pi-edominated: in the first instance recruits came gener- 
ally from Behar and Benares, but latterly most of the 
men seem to have come from Oude and beyond Benares. 

There was a curious mixture in Bombay regiments 
of Eurasians, Jews, Arabs, Abyssinians, local Mahome- 


Member of Council of that Presidency, and it was not 
till some 20 years later that they were allowed a 
proper staff to assist them in their military duties. 

In 1774, the Governors of Presidencies were appoint- 
ed Commanders-in-Chief of the forces in their respective 
presidencies, and in 1786 Lord Cornwallis was appointed 
the first Governor-General and Commander-in- Chief 
in India. Brigadier-General Carnac, who' resigned 
in 1767, was the first military Commander-in-Chief in 
India. 

The military administration by Government was at 
first carried out b3' a branch of the so-called Public De- 
partment under a Secretary. In 1773-4 Quarter-Master 
General’s and Adjutant- General’s Departments were 
created; and in 1776 a Military Board was organized 
in each presidency ‘ ' for the management and direction 
of military affairs.” The constitution of this Board, 
which at first was composed of the Governor-General 
or Governor and other Members of Council, was 
changed in 1785, when it was composed of 
Tlie Coinmander-in -Chief, 

The Senior Officer at the Presidency, 

The Senior Officer of Artillery, 

The Chief Engineer, 

The Adjutant-General, 

The Quarter- Master General, and 
The Auditor-General, 


111 1786, were created two departments lor the con- 
duct of military business, each under a Secretary, called 
The Secret and Military Department ” and The 
Military Department of Inspection/’ In 1793, the 
latter department was abolished and the title of the 


former department altered to Military Department. 

The reorganization of 1796 was the first real attempt 

Reorganization of 1796. 

point of view, the heterogeneous 
forces of the various presidencies, and it is, therefore, 
more or less possible from this date to de^ with the 


army in India as a whole. 


dans, and low caste Mahrattas. 

The military administration of this period was 
corrupt in the extreme ; in questions of supply and 
accounts matters were extraordinarily lax, perquisites 
being recognized as a part of an officer’s legitimate 
emoluments ; and in other directions affairs were 
little better. In consequence, discipline was most in- 
different, and mutinies, even of British Officers, were 
frequent and had often to be suppressed with the 
greatest severity. As a result of all this the training 
of the troops was far from perfect. The indifferent 
position and prospects of the Company’s officers may 
have been responsible for a great deal of this. For 
many years no officers above the rank of ^ Captain, 
and very few even of that rank, were appointed, in 
order that the control of the Company’s civilian 
servants over their military forces might be entire and 
unquestioned even in time of war ; and when, senior 
officers were appointed, their numbers were so few as 
to make promotion unduly slow, and they were fre- 
quently superseded by officers of the King’s troops 
who had been granted local tank. 

It was not till the middle of the i8th century that 
field officers were appointed to the command of the 
military forces in each presidency with a seat as third 


The army was organized as follows : — 

Bengal . — European artillery, 3 battalions of -5 com- 
panies each. 

European infantry, 3 regimentsof locompanies each. 

Regular native cavalry, 4 i*egiments of 6 troops each. 

Native infantry, 12 regiments of 2 battalions each. 
Madras . — European artillery, 3 battalions of 5 com- 
panies each. 

European infantry, 2 regimentsof 10 companies each. 

Native artillery, 15 companies of lascars (attached 
to European artillery). 

Native infantry, 1 1 regiments of 2 battalions each. 

European artillery, i battalion of 6 com- 
panies^ each. 

European infantry, t regiment of 12 companies. 

Native infantry, 4 regiments of 3 battalions each, 
and a marine battalion. 

Officers, who had hitherto been borne on one senior- 
ity list in each presidency for promotion, were now given 
promotion up to the rank of Major according to their 
regimental seniority. Lieutenant-Colonels and Colonels 
were placed on separate lists for promotion in each pre- 
sidency, and an establishment of Generals was laid 
dcfwn for the Company’s, army. Furlough regulations 
were also introduced. 
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The establishment of the native army in Bengal was 
laid down as follows : — 

Native cavalry regiment, i6 European officers, including 

1 field officer, 4 European N.-C. Officers, 12 native 
officers, and 465 native N.'-C Officers and men; Native 
infantry regiment\ i Colonel, 2 Lieutenant-Colonels, 

2 Majors, 8 Captains, 22 Lieutenants, 10 Ensigns, 
2 European N.-C. Officers, 40 native officers, and 
1,840 native N.-C. Officers and men. 

The establishments in Bombay and Madras were 
organised on similar lines. 

With the advent of Lord Mornington (Marquis 
^ ^ ^ „ Wellesley) in 1798, started an 

Period 1796-1 57- conquest. British 

cantonments gradually extended to beyond Delhi in 
the north ana over the whole of the Dekhan and 
Mahratta territories, and necessitated a large increase 
to the army. In 1808, the Indian 
I \ itary orces, t o . military establishment was con- 
stituted as follows : — 



Royal Army. 

Company's Army. 

Cavy. 

Regts 

Infy. 

Batta- 

lions. 

European 
Infy. 
Batta. ! 
lions. 

Artillery 

Batta- 

lions. 

Native 

Cavalry 

Regi- 

ments. 

Native 

Infy. 

Regi- 

ments. 

Bengal 

2 


I 

i 3 

8 

54 

Madras 

2 

8 

I j 

^ 1 

4 

46 

Bombay 



... 

7 

I 

i 

1 I i 

1 i 


18 


Aggregating, in roimd numbers, 24,500 Europeans 
and 130,000 natives. 

The war in Nepal and against the Pindaris, the two 
Burmese and Afghan wars, the operations against 
Sind and Gwalior and the two Punjab campaigns were 
all responsible for increased military obligations, if not 
for expansion of territory, and gave cause for further 
increases in the military forces. 

A reorganization of the army in 1823-4, under which 


double battalion regiments were split into single batta- 
lion regiments and numbered according to the dates on 
which they had been raised and which gave i Colonel 
and 22 European officers to each native regiment or 
battalion, fixed the establishment of the Company’s 
forces as below — 



Horse 

Artillery. 

Foot 

Artillery. 

Engineers. 

European 

Infy. 

Regts. 

Regulari Irregr. 
Nat. j Nat. 
Cavy. 1 Cavy. 
Regts. Regts. 

Nat. 

Infy. 

Battns. 

Bengal . , 

3 Brigades 
(9 Euro- 
pean and 
3 Native 
troops). 

5 Battns. 
(ao Coys.) 

47 Officers, 

I S. & M. 
Corp.s, I 
Pioneer 
Corps. 

2 

1 

8 ■ 5 

1 

6 S 

Madras . , 

2 Brigades 
(t Euro- 
pean and 

I Native). 

3 Battns. 
each of 
4 Coys, 
with 4 
Coys, 
lascars. 

2 Battns. 
Pioneers. 

1 

1 I 

2 

8 

i 

52 

Bombay. 

4 Troops. 1 

8 Coys, 

1 i 

1 C or p s 1 
Engineers | 
I Corps 1 
Pioneers. 1 

1 

( 

2 I 

i 

1 

i 

3 ! . ' 

1 

i 

i ; 



and, in addition, various local and provincial corps. 

In 1815, the first Gurkha battalions were formed from 
the men who entered the British service after the fall 
of Malaun; in 1823, when the establishments and 
duties of the various and nondescript irregular corps in 
the Company’s service were fixed and laid down, we 
find s irregular native cavalry regiments mentioned, 
which were the beginning from which sprung the Bengal 
Silladar Cavalry. 

From 1824 to 1856, the army experienced many 
fluctuations in strength (as the forces were reduced 
or increased in accordance with the policy and 
requirements of the moment) and some slight 
changes in organization. In the latter year the 
numbers stood as below : — 




British (Royal and E, L Coy.'s) Troops, 

! 

Native Troops, 



Cavalry, 

i 

i 

1 .Artillery. 

i 

j Infantry. 

] 

1 Total. 

i 

Cavalry. 

1 

Artillery. 

Sappers 
& Miners. 

Infantry. 

Total. 

Bengal ' 

1,366 

3*063 

I 17,003 

21,432 

19,288 

4,734 

**497 

112,052 

*37, .571 

Madras. 

, 639 

2,128 

S.941 

8,708 

3,202 

2,407 

1,270 

4**373 

49,252 

Bombay . ■ 

Local forces and Contin- 

681 

Ii37» 

7,101 

9,360 

8,433 

1,997 

637 

33,861 

44,928 

gents, ' 


... 

... . 


6,796 

2,ii8 

... 

23,640 

32,554. 

, Pa (various arms) 

. Military Police 



■** 

L" ■" , 1 



- 

... 

■ '7.756 


^ , 







. 38,.977 

TotAl' .L.- 

' , ' 2,68^6' r 

6;769 

• , 30*045 

39*500 

, 37 ,pg 

11,256 

3,404 

2x1,926 

311,038 




r" ^ ' • 



Total British and N^fttive 


3SO,538_ 

/ f’,'; 

''"t- V 
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The way in which the Bengal army had more than 
doubled its numbers in the last 50 years, while the 
Madras army had slightly decreased, and the iorces 
in Bombay had almost remained stationary, is 
worthy of remark. 

Local corps had been raised in large numbers ; they 

Local Corps cheaper and more mobile 

than the regular native troops, 
and their organization was favoured on the grounds of 
policy : for it was felt that the Bengal arnxy, recruited 
almost exclusively from one caste, had grown dan- 
gerously strong. Among the better known of these 
local corps we may mention:— The Frontier Brigade 
raised in the Sutlej States in 1846; the Corps of 
Guides; the Punjab Irregular Force raised in 1849; 
the Oude Irregular Force ; and the Hyderabad Contin- 
gent. The latter force, which was maintained by 
the Nizam of Hyderabad under the treaty of 1800, 
at first consisted of 9,000 horse and 6,000 foot, with 
European officers from the Company’s service : in 
1S53. however, anew treaty assigned Berar for the pay- 
ment of the contingent, which, thereupon, ceased to 
be apart of the Nizam’s army; it was then organized 
in 4 regiments of cavalry, 4 field artillery batteries, and 6 
battalions of infantry, under a general officer who took 
his orders from the Resident at Hyderabad. The 
Punjab Irregular Force was administered by civil 
authority, namely, the Provincial Government. 

Many of the Native States also maintained contin- 
gents with which they were supposed to come to the 
Company’s aid if required to do so. The numbers of 
these contingents varied greatly, but in ordinary times 
they averaged about 35,000 men : they were of little 
value in a military sense. 

The different militia and volunteer forces appear 
to have been neglected, and in a 
great part to have dropped out of 
existence during this jperiod. 

The repeated mutinies show that discipline was still 
j . . far from what it should have 
iscipline and^^ minis. indifferent conduct in 

the face of the enemy was not 

infrequent. 

The position of commanding officers of native corps 
was anomalous in the extreme owing to their liability 
to constant transfers ; the shibboleth of seniority, and 
the system by which officers once appointed to the staff 
remained permanently on the staff, imposed on the 
army senile generals and staff officers out of touch 
with the men in the ranks: these facts, and the 
excessive centralization of the army administration, 
rendered the whole army machinery cumbersome and 
unsuitable. 

In 1799, the Military Department was assigned a 
place in the administration of each presidency, on much 
the same footing as the civil public departments of 
Government and, in conjunction with the Military 
Boards, administered the military business of the 
country. The Military Boards were abolished finally 
in 1853, when in each presidency the administration 
of the army devolved on the Military Department, 
and^e Commander-in-Chief became the executive head 
of the military forces while still retaining his seat on 
the Council. 


Militia and Volunteers. 


Reorganization of tlie 
Native Army, 


The causes of the Mutiny of 1857 have been so often 
^ _ and so u^ell described that it is 

erto 1 57-1 95. unnecessary to enter into the 

question here. Only a small portion of the Bengal army 
remained faithful. The Bombay army generally proved 
true to their salt, and of the Madras army only one 
regiment of cavalry gave trouble. The Punjab Frontier 
Force not only proved thoroughly loyal, but its services 
in helping to suppress the mutineers were invaluable. 
In 1838, when the East India Company ceased to 
o _ exist on the assumption of govern- 

British Troops. ^ 

that the Company’s European troops should be transfer- 
red to the Crown. They were accordingly amalgamated 
into the Royal army. In 1857 large reinforcements 
of British troops had reached India and their establish- 
ment in the following year was approximately 70,000. 
The reorganization of the native army took some 
years to effect. It was decided 
to reorganize the whole on the 
“irregular” system.. This term 
appears to have been applied because a smaller number 
of British Officers were appointed to each corps of the 
reorganized army than were formerly appointed to 
regular corps, and because each appointment was 
considered a ' staff ’ appointment. The term was in 
no way descriptive and has long since ceased to be 
employed. 

A staff corps was instituted, for each of the three 
presidencies, to provide officers to 
hold the various offices and ap- 
pointments innative regiments, on 
the staff and in army departments, and also those in civil 
and political employ open to military officers. Promo- 
tion was to be by length of service ; 12 years’ service 
to qualify for the rank of Captain, 20 for Major, and 26 
for Lieutenant-Colonel, 

The native cavalry (except for the regiments in Mad- 
ras) was organized on the Silladar 
Native Anny Establish, . and the native artillery, 

except for the few native mount- 
ain batteries of the Punjab Frontier Force and Bombay 
army and the Hyderabad Contingent field batteries, 
was entirely abolished. 

In 1864, the establishment was as follows : — 


Formation of Indian 
Staff Corps, 



Cavalry 

Regiments. 

Artillery 

Batteries. 

Infantry 

Battalions. 

Bengal 

Madras 

19 


49 

4 


40 

Bombay 

7 

2 

30 

Punjab Frontier Force 

6 

5 

12 

Hyderabad ('ontingent 

4 

4 

6 

Other local Corps 

1 2 


S 

Total 

1 43 

It 

142 ; or a 
total strength 
of some 140,000 
roen. 


There were various small frontier expeditions be- 
g tween i860 and 1878 ; there were 

° ’ ' also expeditions against China, 

Abyssinia and Perak, but ho. ' large and important 
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Reductions in establish- 
ment, i88t. 


perations took place till the Afghan War of 1878-79. 
'his campaign, which strained greatly the military 
Bsources of India, showed many defects in the mili- 
ary administration and organization. The Army 
)rganization Committee of 1879 enquired into the whole 
question copiously and exhaustively, and had many 
eforms to recommend. In accordance with their 
recommendations, the following 
native corps were disbanded 
about 1881 : — 

2 Bengal, i Bombay, and i Punjab Frontier Force 
regiments of cavalry. 

5 Bengal, 8 Madras, 4 Bombay and i Punjab Fron- 
tier Force battalions of infantry. 

At the same time a substantid increase was made in 
the establishment of every other corps. 

The British army, which consisted of 9 cavalry 
regiments, 86 batteries of artillery, and 50 battalions 
of infantry, was reduced by ii batteries. 


In 1885, war with Russia appeared imminent, and 
it was decided to increase per- 
manently the British and native 
forces. A fourth squadron was added to each British 
cavalry regiment ; the ii batteries of European artil- 
lery, reduced in 1881, were restored; an addition was 
made of 3 battalions of British infantry ; and the 
strength of each battalion on the establishment was to 
be increased by ido men. Two Bengal and one Bom- 
bay native cavalry regiments were ordered to be 
raised, while a fourth squadron was to be added to 
each Bengal and Bombay regiment and 100 men to 
each Madras regiment ; two native mountain batteries 
were to be raised; and 9 native infantry battalions 
were added to the Bengal Army. 

The total increase amounted to 10,600 British and 
approximately 20,000 natives and was carried out by 
the end of 1887, in which year the establishment of the 
army in India stood as below : — 



British. 

Native. 


Cavalry, 

Artillery, 

R. E. 
Officers. 

Infantry. 

Total. 

Cavalry, 

Artillery. 

Sappers 

and 

Miners. 

Infantry. 

Total. 

Bengal 

3,786 

7,084 

,203 

34,442 

45 * 5^5 

15.202 

1,508 

1,438 

58,944 

77,092 

Madras ' ... 

=, 5*4 

2,658 

35 

ti,T 43 

16,360 

2,146 

271 

1. 495 

= 8,737 

32,649 

Bombay 

631 

2.947 

1 

8,104 

11.727 

4,667 

452 

935 

22,490 

* 8,544 

Local Corps 

... 

... 


... 


1,598 



S.669 

7,267 

Hyderabad Contin- 
gent. 

... 

*• 

... 


<#* 

2,000 

536 


5004 

7.540 

Total ... 

5.941 

12,689 

283 

53.689 

73,602 

25,6x3 

2,767 

3.868 

120^844 

153.092 









Total British and Native^ 226,694 


All of this increase, however, was absorbed by the 
requirements of the territory annexed in, and adjacent 
to, Burma in 1885 and the following years. 

During the ten years 1885-95, military operations in 
vs J Burma and on the Eastern, North- 

■ Eastern, and North-Western 

Frontier were almost continuous, while during the same 
period great strides were made in the improvement 
of the organisation and eificiency pf the forces. Among 
the principal changes w^ may mention the following : — 
In 1885, was inaugurated a programme for the im- 
. provement of coast and frontier 
defences, 

111 1886, arrangements for mobilization in the event 
■ m 6 of yar were 

the f : s6me 23,000 men ; 


the requirements of Burma; and the control of the 
Punjab Frontier Force was transferred from the Punjab 
Government to the Commander-in-Chief . In 1888 Gene- 
jggg raPs Commands were reduced 

from 33 to 30 and were divided 
into 1st class districts under Major-Generals, and 2nd 
class districts under Brigadier-Generals, while the 
larger stations were placed under Colonels on the Staff ; 
the district staff, of the Adjutant-General’s and Quar- 
ter-Master-GeneraPs Departments were amalgamated 
into district staff officers, xst and 2nd class, for the 
higher class of military staff duties, duties of a routine 
nature being relegated to the garrison or station staff. 
In 1889, Mounted Infantry were organized for 
t 88<). service in Upper Burma, and 

the Imperial Service Troops 
system was inaugurated. Regarding the latter a short 
explanation is necessary, Ditrmgthe war with Afghan* 
istan in 187^*80 . certain of the native chiefs had 
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sent contingents to assist our forces, and these had 
Imperial Service rendwed good Service, generally 
Troops, Oil the line of communications. 

In 1885, when a Russian war 
seemed imminent, most of the native chiefs had come 
forward with offers of assistance in men, horses or 
money. The native armies of these chiefs— for the most 
part huge undisciplined armed rabbles — had for years 
been considered a source of danger in case of a general 
mobilization for war across our frontiers, and it was 
decided to remove this danger and at the same time 
increase our available reserves, by inviting all the great- 
er native chiefs to reorganize their armies by forming 
coips which should be really efficiently armed, equip- 
ped, disciplined and trained, and which should be at 
our disposal in case of need. In order that the chiefs 
should take a sufficient pride and interest in these 
corps, they were to remain under the complete control 
of their own rulers during peace time, the only interfer- 
ence we allowed ourselves being that British Officers 
(serving under the orders of the Foreign Department ) 
should train and inspect them. The scheme has proved 
entirely successful, and Imperial Service Troops have 
rendered excellent service in more than one frontier 
expedition and in China and Somaliland. 

In i8go, the three presidential staff corps of Bengal, 
Madras, and Bombay, were amal- 
gamated into one Indian staff 
corps, and the number of trans-frontier men in the 
native army was increased. In 
1891, two Bombay infantry regi- 
ments were reconstituted for service in Baluchistan ; 
an increase was made in the establishment of garrison 
artillery companies; the pay of the native soldier was 
increased ; and recruiting centres for the Bengal army 

1892. established. In 1892, the 
Intelligence Branch of the 

Quarter- Master- GeneraTs Department was reorganized 
and certain Madras regiments were reconstituted for 
service in Upper Burma. ^ In 1893 the system of class 

1893. regiments was introduced among 
the Hindustani regiments of the 

Bengal army, and the British troops in India were 
jg re-armed with the magazine rifle. 

In 1894, a reserve of officers for 
the Indian army was organized, but up, to the present 
has not proved a success. 

It has already been shown how the different presi- 
« . r dential armies grew up apart from 

eorgani^^^ jon o force of circumstances. Gradual- 

ly, however, , as cantonments 
spread out over the country, and as external require- 
ments necessitated the employment in one direction 
of forces larger than any one presidency could spate, 
the three armies came more and more in contact, i 
Further, in the progress of events, the armies of 
Madras and Bombay came to garrison territories well be- 
yond the limits of those presidencies ; and the Bengal 
army had grown too large and cumbersome for one com- 
mand. It thus became increasingly apparent that a 
system under which the central government, though 
nominally the head of the amxy, had actually little real 
authbrity over the British troops in the different pfe- 
ddencies, and no authority at all over the native troops, 


was so anomalous as to amount to a real danger in time 
of war. This had been foreseen by the Government of 
India who endeavoured, but without success, to impress 
their views on the Home Government. It required the 
Afghan war with its clear illustration of the evils of the 
system, the recommendations* of the Army Organiza- 
tion Commission of 1879, ^^d some years more of urgent 
pressure from the Indian Government before the ne- 
cessary reforms were initiated. By 1888, most of the 
different presidential army departments had been con- 
solidated under one head with the Government of India, 
and their transfer from the control of the local govern- 
ments effected, and in that year the Indian Govern- 
ment was authorized by the Secretary of State for 
India to prepare the necessary orders for the' division of 
the army into four commands. Everything was made 
ready for carrying out the change in 1890, but sta- 
tutory authority was necessary, and it was not till 1893 
that the necessary Act of Parliament was passed. The 
new system was introduced in 1895 ; but its inaugura- 
tion had been so long delayed that it had ceased to be 
appropriate to the altered circumstances of the case ; 
and it was destined to last but a short period. 

The years 1895-8 saw large bodies of troops employ- 
^ . ed across the North-West frontier ; 

in 1899-1900, a force of British 
troops from India was organized 
and sent to Natal ; in 1900-01 the China expedition 
was carried out ; in 1901-2 extensive blockade opera- 
tions took place against the Waziris ; and in 1903-4 
there were expeditions in Somaliland and Thibet. 

The last six or seven years of this period have been 
prolific in changes and reforms. These are due to 
Russian movements in Central Asia and the near East, 
the entry of other European Powers into^the . eastern 
political arena, the expansion of our own dominions till 
they march with those of Russia, Turkey,^ China and 
France, the improvements necessitated byrthe lessons 
of the frontier campaigns of 1895-8 and of South 
Africa, and the amended finances of the Indian Empire. 

The most important of these changes are detailed 
below ; — 

The commands, organized in i895j divided the 
country, roughly speaking, as fol- 
^ lows : the Punjab Command com- 
prised almost all the country 
administered by the Punjab Government ; the Bengal 
Command, in addition to Bengal and the North-West 
Provinces (now the United Provinces ), took in Assam 
and parts of Central India and the Central Provinces ; 
the Bombay Command included, in addition to the 
Bombay Presidency, Rajputana, Baluchistan, Aden 
and the remaining parts of Central India and the, Cen- 
tral Provinces ; and the Madras Command contained 
Burma, Hyderabad and Mysore in addition to the 
Madras Presidency. A Lieutenant-General with a large 
staff of combatant and departmental officers was ap- 
pointed to each comnaand and was given powers to deal 
with many cases which had hitherto required the 
authority of Army Head-Quarters or the Government 
of India. 


, *Tbey recommended the; division of the army'in India into 4 army 
corps ; Punjab, Bengal, Madras and Bombay, 
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In 1896, the amalgamation of the Bengal, Bombay 
1896. Madras branches of the In- 

dian Medical Service, under a 
Director-General, was carried out. 

In 1897, the class squadron and company system 
1897 introduced into the Hydera- 
bad Contingent 3 sanitary officers 

were appointed to each command ; and the Central India 
Horse, the Bhopal and Merwara battalions and the 
Deoli and Erinpura Irregular Forces were transferred 
from the control of the Foreign Department to that of 
the Commander-in-Chief . 

An additional native mountain battery was raised : 
jg the number of British infantry 

^ ^ ’ battalions in India was reduced 

from 53 to 52, the establishment of each of the latter 
number being increased by 20 men ; and battalions of 
native infantry were first lent to the Imperial Govern- 
ment for duty in colonial garrisons. 

A first class district, under the General Officer 
Commanding the Punjab Frontier 
* Force, was formed, embracing the 

North-West Frontier from Abbottabad to Dera Ghazi 
Khan {including the Peshawar district). 

The double company system was introduced into 
the native infantry ; a new native 
mountain battery was raised; 
three battalions of native infantry were raised for duty 
in Colonial garrisons; Assam Gurkha battalion was 
delocalised ; and the transport service was completely 
reorganized. A considerable change of frontier policy 
was inaugurated, as it was decided that all regular 
troops should be withdrawn gradually from Southern 
Waziristan, the Khyber, Samana and from the Kurram 
and Tochi valleys, their place being taken by local 
militia, and that movable columns of regulars should 
be maintained in frontier cantonments to support the 
militia in case of necessity. In this way waste of regular 


military force is obviated, and the interest of the local 
inhabitants in the maintenance of peace is aroused. 

The native army was re-armed with the maga- 
zine rifle ; the Commissariat De- 
partment was reformed and re- 
named the Supply and Transport Corps ; mounted 
infantry schools were established ; a fourth battalion 
of native infantry was raised for Colonial garrison 
duty ; and accelerated promotion was sanctioned for offi- 
cers of the Indian Staff Corps, Captain’s and Major’s 
ranks being attained after nine and eighteen years’ 
service respectively. 

An ambulance bearer corps of 6,000 bearers was 
organized ; three field howitzer 
batteries were added to the es- 
tablishment ; a corps of frontier garrison artillery was 
formed ; the brigade division system for horse and 
field artillery was introduced, and ammunition 
columns were reorganized ; a fifth battalion of native 
infantry was raised for Colonial garrison duty ; the Im- 
perial Cadet Corps was established ; during the years 
1898-1902 four battalions of Hindustani Mussalmans 
were reconstituted ; and two ordinary and one fortress 
(for Aden ) companies were added to the Bombay Sap- 
pers and Miners. 

The designation Indian Staff Corps was changed 
to Indian army ; the whole of the 
^ regiments of the Indian army 

were renumbered as a single army ( an exception being 
made in the case of Gurkha battalions and the Corps 
of Guides ) instead of by presidencies and irregular 
forces ; Burma was made a separate district under a 
Lieutenant-General and was placed directly under 
Army Head -Quarters ; the re-armament of the moun- 
tain artillery was completed ; and the enlistment of Mak- 
sud Waziris into the regular army was authorized. 

The composition and strength of the army in 
India was as below ; — 



British Armv, 

Native Armv. 

Auxiliaries. 


COMMANDS. 

Cavalry regi- 
meats. 

Horse Artillery 
batteries. 

Field Artillery 
batteries. 

- 

Heavy or posi> 
tion batteries. 

Mountaia bat- 
teries. 

Garrison Coys. 
Artillery. 

Guns. 

Infantry batta- 
lions. 

Cavalry regi- 
ments. 

Mountain bat- 
teries. 

« 

'S 

i? 

W . 

Vi 

■SC) 

S =3 

i 

0 

Sapper and 
Miner Coys. 

Submarine 
Miners* Coys. 

Infantry batta- 
lions. 

Volimteer Corps. | 

Imperial Service 
Corps, 

Militia Corps. 

Military Police 
battalions. 

Punjab 

3 

4 

9 

3 

5 

3 

120 


IS. 

7 

I 

42 

4 

• •• 

44 






Bengal 

3 


IS 

3 

... 

6 

120 

17 

II 

I 

... 

'6' 

S 

I 

26 






Bombay 

i' 

3 

13 

I 

3 

9 

102 ' 

fi 

II' 

... - 

... 

... 

9 

2 

31 


r 66 

■ 33 

6 

21 

Madras 

2 

2 

9 


... 

1 

66 

6 

3 

... 

... 


9 

... 

31 






Burma , ^ 



• n - 



2 


,4 


2 


12 

I 

I 

7 






; , Total, 

9 

*3 

: 45:' 

7 . 

, ^ 

1 ,21 

408 

' 52 

, 40 

10 

■ 1 

60 

28 

4 

139 

66 

33 

6 

21 

- ' Str^gtb. rt, 



5^688 

94.94J 

7,410 


4,430 

12 1, 160 

32,00a 

18,000 

1 

20,000 




i " '.r 


4 ^ 



IS 7 .M* 

'r- , -r 

76,000 
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The above numbers include native troops serv- 
ing in Somaliland and the Colonies, but exclude the 
native army reserve numbering about 25,000. 

In 1904, on the conclusion of a revised arrange - 
inent with the Nizam of Hy- 
derabad regarding Berar, the 
Hyderabad Contingent ceased to exist as a separate 
force ; its cavalry of 4 regiments of 3 squadrons each 
was reorganized in 3 regiments of 4 squadrons each 
and its field artillery was disbanded. A pioneer battal- 
ion to be composed of Hazaras was raised ; an Assam 
Gurkha battalion was delocalised ; large additions were 
made to the mule transport maintained permanently ; 
and it was decided to increase gradually the native army 
reserve till it reached a strength of 50,000. During 
the period 1900-04, thirteen Madras infantry battalions 
and the Madras cavalry regiments were reconstituted 
by the enlistment in them of Moplahs, Gurkhas, Pun- 
jabis, Jats and Rajputs. 

In this year a large reorganization scheme was 
inaugurated. This aimed at a 
more .scientific distribution of 
the Army during peace and at the mobilization of a 
field army of not less than 9 divisions and 8 cavalry 
brigades. Under it the Madras Command was abolish- 
ed, and the commands and staff were reorganized 
as follows : — 


COMMANDS DIVISIONS AND BRIGADES. 

INDEPENDENT BRIGADES UNDER DIVISIONS. 


NORTHERN 


ist (Peshawar) Division{ MarfaMcavalry). 

2nd (Rawalpindi) Divi- f Abbottabad, 

\ Sialkote (cavalry), 


Sion 


3rd (Lahore) Division... 


Kohat Brigade, 
Bannu Brigade. 
Derajat Brigade, 


Jullundur. 
Un 


mballa (cavalry), 
Sirhind. 

Multan. 

Ferozepore. 


WESTERN 


EASTERN 


4th (Quetta) Division ... ( Karachi, 

\ Nasirabad. 

5th (Mhow) Division ... ( Jhans). 

\ Jubbalpore. 

( Bombay. 

6th (Poona) Division ...< Ahmednagar. 

(Belgaum, 

\,Aden Brigade, 

( Bareilly, 

( 7th (Meerut) Division Garhwal, 

V Meerut (cavalry), 

rFyzabad, 

8 th (Lucknow) Division! 

K Assam. 


UNDER ARMY 
HEAD-QUARTERS 


['9th (Secu nderabad)! 
' Division , ‘ 


Burma Division 


Bangalore (cavalry),-’ 
Bangalore (infantry). 
Madras, 

Southern, 

Secunderabad (cavalry). 
Secunderabad(infantry). 

j Mandalay, 

• \ Rangoon, 


The principle underlying this arrangement was 
that the Arinj^ should in peace be organized and trained 
in units of command similar to those in which it would 
take the field. Each peace division (except Burma) 
should be able to place in the field i cavalry and 3 in- 
fantry brigades and should, in addition, comprise such 
other troops as were required for the maintenance of 
internal order in the divisional area when the division 
itself was withdrawn for war. The scheme was estim- 
ated to take some years to work out as new accom- 
modation was required in many cantonments. The 
organization shown above will undergo further altera- 
tion before the scheme is completed. 

The peace combatant staff of a division was fixed 
at two Assistant and one Deputy Assistant Adjutants- 
Genera] ; of a Brigade under a Brigadier-General at 
one Deputy Assistant Adjutant-General and one 
Brigade-Major ; and of a Brigade under a Colonel on the 
Staff at a Brigade-Major and a 2nd class Station Staff 
Officer. 

At the same time a regular programme of increas- 
ing reserves and generally adapting mobilization 
arrangements to suit the larger field army was entered 
upon. 

A staff college was started in India to train candi- 
dates for staff employment; to 
be located ultimately at Quetta^ 
it opened in temporary quarters in Deolali : a pro- 
gramme of extension of strategic railways on the frontier 
was initiated ; a large scheme for the expansion of 
ordnance factories was started ; and arrangements were 
made to rearm the whole of the Horse and Field 
Artillery with Q. F. guns. 

At the instance of Lord Kitchener, who condemned 
^ . the existing system of military 

adrmnisteation in ladja as one of 
dual control and divided respon- 
sibility, the Secretary of State for India held an enquiry 
into the question early in 1905. On review of the whole 
question and on the advice of a committee assembled 
for the purpose, the Government of the day at 
home decided that in future there should be two 
ministerial departments or agencies, through which the 
Governor-General in Council should administer the 
army in India. The most important, termed the Army 
Department, should be in charge of the Commander- 
in-Chief, as Extraordinary Member of Council, and 
should deal with questions of command, staff and regi- 
mental appointments, promotions, discipline, training, 
organization, distribution of the army, intelligence, 
mobilization, schemes of offence and defence, peace 
manoeuvres, war preparation and the conduct of war. 
The other, termed the Military Supply Department, in 
charge of an Ordinary Member of Council, usually a 
military officer, should deal with the control of army con- 
tracts, the purchase of stores, ordnance and remounts, 
the management of military works, the clothing and 
.manufacturing departments, Indian Medical Service, 
#and the Royal Indian Marine. At the same time it was 
suggested that the Military Accounts Department 
should be transferred to the control of the Finance De- 
partment of the Government of India/_VO''^i^g the 
, resignation of the Viceroy, Lord Curzon, and the change 
of ministry at home, the inauguration of the new system 
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was delayed till March 1906. ( For further informa- 
tion on this subject see the published correspondence.) 

In the above it has been impossible to detail any- 
, thing like the whole of the 

1 99-190 • many reforms and additions 

made during the last six or seven years. About 500 
British officers have been added to the regiments 
of the native army; a great deal has been done to 
improve the health and the sanitary surrormdings of 
the soldier ; frontier communications have been much 
improved ; a policy of rendering India independent in 
the matter of war stores of all kinds has been initiated 
and has made great progress by expansion of the 
various factories, &c; much has been done to improve 
the armament, equipment and mobilization arrange- 
ments of the Army ; the officialre gulations have been 
revised and simplified and work has been decentrd- 
ized to a great extent ; special attention has been paid 
to the higher military education of officers ; the annual 
grant for manoeuvres has been increased j military grass 
and dairy farms have been started; and practically 
every Army department has been reorganized. 

During these years the net military expenditure 
has been as under:— 


1899- 1900 

1900- 1901 

1901- 1902 

1902- 1903 

1903- 1904 
J904-J905 

(estimates). . , 
1905-1906 
(estimates). .. 


.. £14,968,399 

. . 15.019.576 
-• 15.703.582 
. . 17,279,770 

.. 17.792.405 

. . 20,488,199 
• • 20,757,032 


In looking at these figures it has to be remembered 
that, owing to the impoverished finances of India prior 
to 1900, the military administration had been starved 
for many yem 


There is little or no mention of Volunteer or Militia 

VpiBnteers. f®??® records^of the first 

% _ _ half of the nineteenth century, 

and^ose in existence before that time appear to have 
disi^eared gradually. The mutiny brought several 
voMnteer corps into being, some of whom did excellent 
service, and the present volunteer force in India 
may be said to date its origin from that period. 
Till 1883, when the strength of the Volunteer Force 
stood at 13,368, they met with no great encouragement. 


Since that date it has been the declared policy of the 
military administration to foster the movement. 
Grants for buildings, field days and camps of exercise 
have been made; woimd and injury pensions to 
volunteers and pensions to their widows have been 
granted under certain conditions ; the capitation allow- 
ance has been somewhat increased and small allow- 
ances towards outfit to officers have been sanctioned. 
Volunteers in India have been made eligible for the 
Volunteer Officers’ Decoration and the Long Service 
Medal. Some new corps have been formed and the 
strength of the force has risen to about 33,000, includ- 
ing however the reserve and cadets, of whom about 
31,000 are “ efficients. ’ ’ 
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The Army in India. Part II. 


The Army as it exists To-day. 


The Governor-General in Council, subject to the 
... control exercised for the Crown 

by the Secretary of State for In- 
dia, is the supreme head of the Army in India. The 
ministerial agencies through which the authority of 
the Governor-General in Council is administered are 
two : the Army Department and the Department of 
Military Supply. 

The former of these is in charge of the Commander- 
in-Chief , who is an Extraordinary Member of the Gov- 
ernor-General’ s Council, while an Ordinary Member 
of Council, usually a military officer, presides over the 
latter. In addition, there is a Military Finance Sec- 
tion of the Finance Department to deal with questions 
of Army Finance. 

Under the constitution of the Government of India, 
the Secretaries to Government in the Army Depart- 
ment, the Department of Military Supply, and the 
Military Finance Department are the heads • of these 
departments : they are responsible to the Governor- 
General in Council that the business of their depart- 
ments is carried out in accordance with the authorized 
rules, and they have direct access to the Governor- 
General. They are each assisted by an establishment 
of Deputy and Assistant Secretaries. Further, in 
this connection, the members of the Army Head- 
Quarters Staff perform two separate and distinct func- 
tions : one, as members of the Head-Quarters Staff in all 
matters in the control of the Commander-in- Chief as 
such ; the other, the function appertaining to depart- 
mental officers of the Army Department, which does 
not, however, carry with it any of the powers of a Sec- 
retary to Government. 

Directly under the Army Department is the Army 
Head -Quarters Staff ; this is 
separated into the following 


Army Department, 


divisions : — 

Division of the Chief of the Staff. 

Adjutant-General’s Division. 

Quarter-Master-GeneraTs Division. 

Medical Division. 

Military Secretary’s Division. 

The Division of the Chief of the Staff, which is sub- 
divided into two sections, (t) Military Operations, and 
(m) Training and Staff Duties, deals with the following 
questions Military policy, organization, distribution, 
preparation for war, intelligence, mobilization, plans 
of operations, higher education and training, and 
manoeuvres, 


The Adjutant-General's Division deals with ques- 
tions of recruiting, discipline, training, education and 
equipment of units. 

The Quarter-Master-General’ s Division, which is 
subdivided into four sections, (i) Generd Branch, {ii) 
Cantonments, (Hi) Supply and Transport, and (iv) 
Veterinary, deals with questions of accommodation, 
movements and cantonments, and with the organiza- 
tion, administration and training of the Supply and 
Transport Corps (except the portion of it under the 
Department of Military Supply) and of the Army 
Veterinary Corps. 

The Medical Division deals with all medical ques- 
tions, except some concerning the administration of the 
Indian Medical Service, which is partially a civilian de- 
partment and is partly under the Department of Mili- 
tary Supply. 

The Military Secretary’s Division deals with 
appointments, promotions, exchanges and retirements 
of officers. 

For information regarding the numbers and titles of 
the different officers serving in the Army Department 
on the Army Head-Quarters Staff, and in the Depart- 
ment of Military Supply or on the departmental staff 
subordinate to it, the current Indian Array List is the 
best book of reference. At present they stand as 
follows ; — 

Army Department — 

Secretary, with rank of Major-General. 

I Deputy Secretary, with rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel or Colonel. 

1 Assistant Secretary. 

Army Head-Quarters — 

Division of the Chief of the Staff — 

Chief of the Staff, with rank of Lieutenant- 
General. 

2 Directors, with rank of Brigadier- General 
or Colonel. 

4 Assistant Quarter-Masters-General, with 
rank of Lieutenant-Colonel or Colonel. 

7 Deputy Assistant Quarter-Masters'-Geneial. 

8 Staff Captains. 

Attaches ; no definite number laid down. 
Adjutant-General’s Division — 

Adjutant-General, with the rank of Major- 
General, 

I Deputy Adjutant-General, with the rank of 
Colonel. 

4 Assistant Adjutants-General, with the rank, 
of Lieutenant-Colonel or Colonel. 
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2 Deputy Assistant Adjutants-General. 

I Staff Officer for recruiting, 

I Judge Advocate-General, 

Attaches : as a rule limited to i or 2. 

Adjutant-General^ s Division, Inspection 
Branch — 

3 Inspectors-General of Cavalry, Artillery 
and Volunteers respectivelj^, each with the 
rank of Major-General and each with a 
Brigade-Major as an assistant. 

Inspector of Gymnasia, 

Quarter-Master-General' s Division — 

Quai'ter-Master-General, with the rank of 
Major-General. 

Quarter-Master-General’s Division, Move- 
ments, Quarterings and Cantonment 
Section — 

I Deputy Quarter-Master- General, with the 
rank of Colonel. 


DEFENCE COMMITTEE. 

President — H. E. the C.-in-C. 

Members — The Hon'ble Member in charge oi 
the Department of Military Supply. 

Chief of the Staff, 

Adj utant-General. 

Quarter-Master- General. 

Director-General of Ordnance. 
Inspector-General of Artillery, 
Director-General of Military Works. 

Officer in charge of Military Operations 
Section, Division of the Chief of the Staff. 

Additional Members for Coast Defence — 
Director of the Royal Indian Marine. 
Inspector of Submarine Mining Defences, 

Secretary — 

Officer in charge of the Strategical Branch, 
Division of the Chief of the Staff. 


I Inspecting Officer of Cantonments, 
r Deputy Assistant Quarter-Master-General. 

Quarter-Master-General’s Division, Supply 
AND Transport Section — 

1 Inspector-General, with the rank of Major- 
General. 

2 Assistant Quarter-Masters-General. 

2. Deputy Assistant Quarter-Masters-General. 
Attaches: as a rule two. 

Quarter-Master-General’s Division, Veterin- 
ary Section — 

I Principal Veterinary Officer, 

Medical Division— 

1 Principal Medical Officer. 

2 Secretaries to Principal Medical Officer. 

I Sanitary Officer. 

Military Secretary's Division— 

I Military Secretary, with the rank of Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel or Colonel. 


ADVISORY COUNCIL. 

President — H. E. the C.dn-C, 

Members— 

Chief of the Staff, 

Secretary to Government, Army Depart- 
ment. 

Secretary to Government, Military Finance 
Department. 

Adj utajit-General. 

g uarter-Master-General. 

irector-General of Ordnance. 

Military Secretary. 

Deputy Adjutant-General, 

Deputy Quarter-Master-General. 

Officer in charge of Military Operations 
Section, Division of the Chief of the Staff. 
On the two former committees, whose principal 
duties are to deal with the preparation of the Army for 
war and the internal and external defences of India, 
respectively, the Department of Military Supply is 
represented. The Advisory Council discusses all ques- 


I Assistant Military Secretary. 

(Both of these officers are on the personal 
Staff of the Commander-in-Chiel) 

There are the following permanent committees at 
Army Head-Quarters to secure co-ordination in work- 
ing between the different parts of the. Army 

MOBILISATION COMMITTEE. 

President— H. E. the C.-in-C, 

MEMBERS---The Hon'ble Member in charge of the 
/ Department of 'Military Supply. 

C^ef of the Staff, 

Secretary to Goverhinent, Army Depart- 

■/ ment,.;';: ■ ^ ‘ ^ , 


^ ^ 'll’' ^ , 




tions of importance under consideration at Army Head- 
Quarters, thus co-ordinating the work of the different 
divisions and keeping the representatives of Govern- 
ment, the Secretaries to Government in the Army, and 
Military Finance Departments, informed of the pro- 
gress of these questions ; it also enables the latter 
officers to represent the views of Government at an 
early stage in the dealings with any question. 

Under the Department of Military Supply are the 
following Army Departments 

The Military Works Services. 

The Ordnance Department. 

The Indian Medical Service. 

The Contract and Registration Branch of the 
Supply and Transport Corps. 

■ , The Army Remount Department. 

, The Army Qothing Department. , 

The Royd Indian Marine. 

The Military Works Services deal with the con- 
struction and maintenance of all military worW and 
buildup.. 
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The Ordnance Department arranges for the supply 
to the Army of all munitions of war and a large part 
of its equipment. 

The Indian Medical Service is partly under the 
Home Department of the Government of India ; the 
Department of Military Supply deals mainly with the 
administration of the military portion of the service, 
consisting of Officers, Assistant-Surgeons and Hospital 
Assistants. 

The Contracts and Registration Branch of the Sup- 
ply and Transport Corps deals with the contracts for 
the supply, of the Army and with the registration for 
war of transport animals. 

The Army Remount Department supplies remounts 
to all British, and a few Native, mounted units, and 
arranges for the importation of all horses aud mules 


required ; it has also charge of Government breeding 
operations. 

The Army Clothing Department supplies the Army 
with clothing. 

The Royal Indian Marine, under a Director, who is 
usually an officer of the British Navy, arranges for sea 
transport required for the Army. It is not an Army 
Service, and is placed under the Department of 
Military Supply for administrative convenience. 

The following table shews the present organisation 

Commands and Staff. the Army in Brigades, Divisions 
and Commands with their princi- 
pal staff officers. The organization is at present in a 
transitory stage, as the Secunderabad Division and 
many of the Brigades are not yet organised as they will 
be ultimately, when the re-distribution of the Army is 
completed. 


Northern 


COMMANDS 
with Staffs of ditto. 


ist 

( (Peshawar) 


Lt.-Genl, Comdg, 

Asst, Military Secy. 

A.-D.-C. 

Dy. Adjt..Genl, 

2 Asst. Adjts.-Genl. 

2 Dy, Asst, Adjts.-Genl. 

Asst. Qr.-Mr.-6enl. 

Dy, Asst. Qr.-Mr,-Genl, 

Col. on Staff, R. A. 

Dy, Asst, Adjt,-Genl,, R. A, 
Comdg. Engineer. 

Inspector of S, and T, Corps, 
Principal Medical Officer, 
Sanitary Officer, 

Dy. Judge Advocate-Genl. 
Inspecting Veterinary Officer, 
Inspector-Genl, of Ordnance, 
Northern Circle. 

Staff Officer, Army Bearer 
Corps. 

4 Recruiting Staff Officers. 
Inspector of Army Schools. 
Inspector of Army Signalling, 
‘ Northern Circle, 


3rd 

(Lahore) 


and 

(Rawalpindi) 


DIVISIONS 
with Staffs of ditto. 


I Gen], Officer Comdg. 

A,-D,-C, 

a Asst. Adjts.-Genl. 

Dy. Asst. Adjt.-Genl. 
Comdg., Royal Engineer. 
Offr, Comdg., Divnl. Supply. 
Offr. Comdg., Divnl. Transpt, 
IwPrincipaLMedical Officer. 


f Genl. Officer Comdg. 

A.-D.-C. 

2 Asst. Adjts.-Genl. 

Dy, Asst, Adjt.-Genl. 

Comdg. Royal Engineer. 

Offr. Comdg., Divnl. Supply, 

. Offr. Comdg., Divnl. Transpt, 
V Principal Medical Officer, 


Nowshera 


BRIGADES 
with Staffs of ditto. 

i 'Genl, Officer Comdg. 

Dy. Asst. Adjt.fGenl. 
Brigade-Majop. 

Asst. Comdg, Royal Engi*. 
Senior Medjcal Officer. 


Officer Comdg. 

2 Asst, Adjts.-Genl, 

Dy. Asst. Adjt.-Genl. 

Comdg. Royal Engineer, 

Offr. Comdg., Divnl. Supply. 
Offr, Comdg., Divnl. Transpt. 
Principal Medical Officer. 


Independent Brigades, 


rCol. on Sifcaff Comdg. 
Mardan (Cavatry)-[ Brigadcr Major, 

list QIass Staff Officer, 

rCol, on Staff Coradg, 

I Brigade- Major. 

[ Jhelum ...1 ist Class Staff Offioer. 

ISenior Medical Officer. 

( Genl. Officer Comdg, 

Dyr. Asst. AdjU-Genl. 
Brigade-Majpr. 

Asst. Comdg. Royal Engr, 
Principal Jdedical Officer, 

TGenl. Officer Comdg, 
[Sialkot (Cavalry) ] 

l^Pripcipal Medical Officer, 

{ Genl, Officer Comdg. 

Dy. Asst. Adjfc.-Genl. 
Brigade-Major, 

Principal Medical Officer, 

I /Genl. Officer Comdg. 

I Dy. Asst, Adjt.-Genl, 
Ambala ,.A Brigade-Major, 

Asst. Coradg. Royal Engr. 
iPrincipal Medical Officer. 

Ambala fCol, on Staff Comdg. 

(Cavalry) ... \ Brigade*Major. 

{ Col. on Staff Comdg. 
Brigade-Major, 

1 st Class Staff Officer, 

Genl. Officer Comdg. 

Dy, Asst., Adjt,-Genl. 
/“Kohat ...'^Brigade-Major. 

Asst. Coriidg, Royal Engr, 
iPjrincipal Medical Officer. 

[ Genl, ,Officerj,Com dg. 

I Dy, Asst, Adjt,-Genl. 
Derajat Brigade-Major. 

I Asst. Comdg. Royal Engr. 
IPrincipal Medical Officer, 

rCol, on Staff Comdg, 

I Brigade-Major. 

Bannu ... ] ist Class Staff Officer, 

iPrincipal Medical Officer, 
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Western 


Jfiastern. 





COMMANDS 
with Staffs of ditto, 


DIVISIONS 


BRIGADES 


with Staffs of ditto, 


with Staffs of ditto. 


( 4th (Quetta) 


^Genl, Officer Comdg, 

A.-D.-C, 

2 Asst. Adjts.-Geiil. Karachi 

Dy. Asst. Adjt.^Genl. 

Comdg, Royal Engineer, 

Offr, Comdg., Divnl. Supply. 

Offr. Comdg., Divnl, Transpt, 

^Principal Medical Officer, 


'Col. on Staff Comdg, 
Brigade-Major, 
ist Class Staff Officer. 
Asst. Comdg, Royal Engr. 
.Principal Medical Officer. 


( Lt,-Genl. Comdg. 

Asst, Military Secy. 

Dy?A 5 t.-Genl. 

2 Asst. Adjts,-Genl, 

2 Dy, Asst, Adjts.-Genl, 

Asst. Qr.-Mr.-Genl. 

Col, on Staff, R. A. 

Dy, Asst, Adjt.-Genl.y R. A, 
Comdg. Engineer. 

Inspector, S, and T, Corps, 
Principal Medical Officer. •> 
Sanitary Officer. 

Staff Officer, Army Bearer 
Corps. 

Dy, Judge Advocate -Genl. 
Recruiting Staff Officer. 
Inspecting Veterinary Officer. 
Inspector-Genl. of Ordnance, 
Soiitherri Circle. 

Inspector of Army Schools. 

, Inspector of Army Signalling, 
V. Southern Circle. 


5th (Mhow) 


6 th (Poona) 


fNasirahad 


'’Genl. Officer Comdg. 

2 A.-D,-Cs. 

2 Asst. Adjts.-Genl. 

Dy. Asst, Adju-Geni, 

Comdg, Royal Engineer. 

Offr. Comdg., Djvnl. Supply. 
Offr. Comdg., Divnl. Transpt. 
.Principal Medical Officer. 


Jubbulpore 


^Jhansi 


■{ 


Genl, Officer Comdg. 
Dy, Asst. Adjt.-Genl. 
Brigade-Major. 


f Genl. Officer Comdg. 

Dy. Asst. Adjt.-Genl. 
Brigade-Major. 

Asst, Comdg. Royal Engr. 
Principal Medical Officer. 


( Col, on Staff Comdg. 
Brigade-Major, 
ist Class Staff Officer. 
Principal Medical Officer, 


^Genl, Officer Comdg. 
2 A..D,.Cs. 

2 Asst. Adjts.-Genl. 

Dy. Asst. Adjt.-Gcnl, 

Comdg. Royal Engineer, 

Offr, Comdg., Divnl, Supply, 
Offr. Comdg., Divnl, Transpt. 
VPrincipal Medical Officer, 


/Belgaum 


Bombay 


(^Ahmednagar 


fCol. on Staff Comdg. 
-[ Brigade-Major. 

[ist Class Staff Officer. 


'Genl. Officer Comdg. 

3 Dy. Asst, Adjts.-Genl. 
’*" Brigade-Major, 

Principal Medical Officer. 


fGenl; Officer Comdg. 
\ Dy. Asst, Adjt.-Genl. 
^ Brigade-Major, 


Independent Brigade 


Aden 


f Genii Officer Comdg. 

A.-D,-C. 

Dy. Asst. Adjt.-Genl. 
Brigade-Major. 

Asst, Comdg, Royal Engr. 
^Principal Medical Officer, 


^7th (Meerut) 

fLt.-Genl, Comdg. 

Asst, Military Secy. 

A,-D.-C. 

Dy, Adjt.'Genl. 

9 Asst, Adjts,-Genl. 

2 Dy, Asst, Adjts.-Genl, 

Asst, Qr.-Mr.-Genl. 

Dy. Asst. Qr,-Mr.-Genl. 

CpI, on Staffs R. A, 
f 0 y^. A^t. Adjt.-Gehl., R, A. 

^ Comdg. Engineer. 

Ipsimctor, S. andT. Corps, 

Principal Medical Officer, 

Officer, 

St^ Officer,- Ariny Bearer 

6y,^i§ge Advociate-GeuU 
4 RecruitingStaff Officers, i^Bth (LucUnow) 
. Mpeedng Yaterinary Officer. 

VInapeetpr of Array Behoof:, 






/Meerut 

(Cavalry) 


^Genl. Officer Comdg. 

A.-D.-C. 

2 Asst. Adjts,-Genl, ^ 

, Dy. Asst. Adjt.-Genl. Bareilly 

“• I Comdg, Royal Engr. 

Offr, Comdg., Divnl. Supply. 

Offr, Comdg., Divnl, Transpt. 

.Principal Medical Officer, 

VGarhwal 




Col. on Staff Comdg. 

Brigade-Major. 

ist Class Staff Officer, 


'Genl. Officer Comdg. 

Dy. Asst. Adjt.-Genl. 
Brigade-Major, 

Asst. Comdg, Royal Engr, 
.Principal Medical Officer, 


''Genl, Officer Comdg. 

Dy. Asst. Adjt,-Genl, 
Brigade-Major. 

Asst. Comdg, Royal Engr. 
.Principal Medical Officer, 


/Genl. Officer Comdg. 
A.-D,-C. 


^Fyzabad 


Assam 


fCoI. on Staff Comdg. 
Brigade-Major, , 

[ist Class Staff Officer. 

[Ool» oh Staff Comdg, 
Brigade-Major, 

,ist Class Staff Officer. 


2 Asst, Adjts.-Genl. 

Dy. Asst. Adjt.-Genl. 

Comdg. Royal Engineer. 

Offr, Coradg., Divnl. Supply. 
Offr, Comdg., Divnl. Transpt, 
VPrmdpal Medical Officer. 


/Genl. Officer Comdg. 
Allahabad ,..J Py. Asst, Adjt. -Genl. 

" Brigade-Major, 

,Asst, Comdg; Royal Engr, 

( Genl Officer Comdg. 

Dy. Asst, Adjt, -Genl. 
Brigade^Major, 

Asst, Comdg, Royal Engr. 
Fjpihcipat Medical Officer, 




Appointments are made by selection, and all staff the Viceroy or Commander-in-Chief, Deputy Direc- 
j o appointments are tenable ior tor-General (or Inspector-General) of Ordnance, 
^^Appdntments!^^ extensible to five Military Works or Supply and Transport, Chief 

years. It is with few exceptions a Engineer (Military or Public Works), Commanding 
general rule that all staff appointments are equally Royal Engineer of a Division and Superintending 
divided between officers of the British and Indian Engineer, Public Works Department, 
services. To qualify for staff employment an officer The rules for command of a British unit are similar 

must be a Staff College graduate, or have qualified for command of e im nt those in force at home; the 
promotion to Major, and must have passed the Higher omman o regimen , Qf command of a native 

Standard Examination in Hindustani, regiment is limited to five years, extensible to seven 

Certain appointments usually carry certain ranks : years, 
the appointment of Commander-in-Chief carries the Officers commanding regiments are responsible for 
rank of General; the command of the Northern, ' Training of officers the training of their officers ex- 
Eastern or Western Command, of the Burma . ^ ^ ^ ’ cept in subjects such as musketry, 

Division, and the appointment of Chief of the signalling, gymnastics, and mounted infantry, trans- 
Staff carries the ^ rank of Lieutenant-General ; port and veterinary training, for which special classes 
command of a division, also appointment as Secre- are held; Officers have to pass technical examinations 
tary to Government in the Arm v Department, as before promotion to Lieutenant, Captain and Major res- 
Adjutant-General, as Quarter-Master-General, as pectively, and before obtaining command of a regiment. 
Inspector-General of Cavalry, Artillery or Volunteers, Entrance to the Staff Colleges at Camberley and 
and as Director-General of Military Works, Ordnance ■ Coiieee Quetta (in temporary quarters 

or Supply and Transport,^ and 12 Brigade Commands ^ ^ * now at Deolali) is gained by 

carry the rank of Major-General. The following passing a competitive examination, or by obtaining a 
appointments qualify, if the recipient is a Brevet- special nomination. No officer can compete unless 
Colonel or a Lieutenant-Colonel with three years* full recommended by the General Officer under whom he is 
pay service in that rank, for the rank of substan- serving, and who has personally to test his capabilities, 
tive Colonel Deputy Adjutant or Quarter-Master- as likely to make an efficient Staff Officer. He can 
General, Judge Advocate-General, Deputy Secretary compete for Camberley or Quetta at his option, as the 
to Government in the Army Department orDepartment syllabus and method of instruction in both colleges only 
of Military. Supply, Assistant Adjutant-General differ to the extent necessitated by climatic and local 
or Quarter-Master-Generai, Military Secretary to circumstances. At tiie Indian Staff College there is a 

' 9 ’ ' " 
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Commandant (a Brigadier^General) with six military 
Professors usually Lieutenant-Colonels or Colonels, 
who form the teaching staff. The course lasts two 
years, and comprises theoretical and practical training 
in all military subjects. Twenty-four students are ad- 
mitted annually, of whom approximately one-third 
are from the British service and two- thirds from the 
Indian Army. On graduating finally, an officer is en- 
titled to the letters s. c.'' after his name, and is 
qualified for staff employ. The actual nature of the 
staff work on which he is employed subsequently de- 
pends upon the report made upon his capabilities by 
the Commandant and Professors of the Staff College. 
An officer at the Indian Staff College draws full Indian 
regimental pay and allowances ; at Camberley, British 
pay of rank and allowances. 


British officers with Native regiments, in staff 
^ appointments open to the Indian 

Army, and in Army Depart- 
ments and civil employment to 
which engineer, artillery and medical officers have 
not necessarily to be appointed for their technical 
knowledge, are borne on one list, called the Indian 
Army. Although appointed primarily for military 
duty in India, any officer on this list can, at the option 
of the Governor-General in Council, be detailed for 
work of any nature. A certain number of direct ap- 
pointments to the Indian Army are offered annually 
to candidates for commissions from the Royal Military 
College, Sandhurst, and are accepted usually by those 
passing out among the highest on the list. Officers 
appointed in this way are attached to a British regiment 
in India for one year before being appointed to a 
Native regiment. Other vacancies are filled up by the 
appointment of officers volunteering from British regi- 
ments. No officer can leave a Native regiment for staff, 
departmental or civil employment until he has three 
years’ service and has passed the necessary examina- 
tion in Hindustani and in professional subjects. 

Promotion in the Indian Army is regulated by a 
time scale. Unless an officer’s promotion is^accelerat- 
ed or retarded specially, he attains the” rank of 
Captain after 9, of Major after 18 and of Lieutenant- 
Colonel after 26 years’ service respectively. Acceler- 
ated promotion may be granted to a limited number of 
Lieutenants and Captains annually for good service, 
and to a Major obtaining command of a regi- 
ment or an appointment on the Staff which qualifies 
for the rank of Colonel. Promotions to the rank of 
General are made entirely by selection ; the establish- 
ment of these for the Indian Army is i — Generals 3, 
Lieutenant-Generals 5, Major-Generals 22. 

Officers appointed permanently to civil employ are 
struck off the roll of their regiments, and after ten 
years’ absence from military duty are borne bn a super- 
numerary list, on which they can rise, under the time 
scale, to the tank of Lieutenant-Colonel, but no higher. 
The pay of officers in the Indian Army oh military duty 
Cbusists of pay' of r^kplm staff pay, except in the, 
.%ppointm^nte where a consolidated salary is 
bt ’ rank never ^ Avarifts, ■ md is as follows 

Captain, Rs. 


Colonel, 
to "me natureof 



work on which an officer is employed; in a Native 
Cavalry regiment, it rises from Rs. 150 to Rs. 700 ; in a 
Native Infantry regiment, it rises from Rs. loO to 
Rs. 600 ; and in Staff employ, it rises from Rs. 200 
to Rs. 1,000 till it reaches the consolidated scale, 
when an officer’s pay and allowances can rise to the 
Rs. 4,300 of a Lieutenant-General of a, Command or 
the annual Rs. 100,000 of the Coihmander-in-Chief. 

Furlough to England up to a year, extensible to 
two years on urgent private affairs, is granted if the 
officer’s services can be spared, at any time in an 
officer’s service : while thus absent, he draws special 
sterling rates of pay, which rise from £200 to £600 a 
year. If absent for more than two years from ill-liealth, 
an officer is transferred to the temporary half- 
pay list. Pensions on retirement are granted after 
20 years*, service, and are as follows : — After 20 years, 
£2So ; after 25 years, 3^365 ; after 26 years, £438 ; 
after 28 years, ^500 ; after 32 years, £yoo ; while 
Major-Generals, Lieutenant- Generis and Generals get 
pensions of ;^8oo, £goo and £1,000 a year, respectively. 
For other conditions of service, reference should be 
made to the small pamphlet (price id.) on the 
subject, issued by the India Office. 

British Corps* in India are organized on the same 
Organization and strength lines as those of the same 
of British Corps. branch serving at Home, while 
their armament, equipment and clothing are identical, 
except for the differences necessitated by climatic 
conditions. Each unit has an establishment of Native 
followers, such aslascars, bhistis, sweepers, syces, etc., 
and a proportion of these, as well as a limited number of 
officers’ private Native servants, accompanies the unit 
on field service. 

Artillery batteries and ammunition columns have 
a certain number of enlisted native drivers : the num- 
bers of these vary slightly in each kind of unit, but they 
are calculated on the principle that all 'first line’ 
vehicles should be manned by British drivers. 

The strength of the different units is as follows: — 


Officers. N. 0. Os. & filen. Total. 


Cavalry regiment 

R H. A. or R F. A. bat- 

39 

598 

637 

tery 

5 

i57t 

163 

Heavy battery 

5 

gif 

96 

Howitzer battery 

6 

317 

323 

Mountain battery 

6 

141 

147 

Garrison Artillery Coy. 

5 . 

140 

145 

Infantry battalion 

39 

1,004 

1.033 


Although there is no objection to enlisting sxiitable 
RecuUment, enlistment men in India, practically all 
and conditions of the recruitment and enlist- 
semce., for the British forces in 

this country is carried out at Home, under terms 
arranged by the War Office, who are responsible for 
keeping units up to proper strength. Units come out 
to India under n regular system of 'reliefs and remain 
for about 10 years if they are Cavalry or Artillery 
units, and about 16 years if an Infantry battalion. 


* Cavalry regiments in India haMie 4 squadrons. 
4' These numbers are Under revisiqjn. 
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During this period the rank and file change frequently, 
as the average tour of service of the private soldier 
in India is a little over 5 years. While in India, all 
charges on account of these units are paid by the 
Indian Government, who, in addition, pay the War 
Office a regular proportion of the cost to the latter of 
enlisting and training officers and men, and of the pen- 
sions, gratuities and other contingent expenses in- 
curred by them. 

In accordance with the recommendation of the 
^ ^ . Royal Commission in 1858, a 

*^°^Native°troops.^ dipfinite proportion between the 
numbers of British and Native 
troops is still maintained. Originally, this proportion 
was I British to every 2 Native soldiers in Bengal and 
to every 3 Native soldiers in Madras and Bombay, res- 
pectively. The proportion now, taking into account 
reserve and auxiliary forces, is about i British to 2* 5 
Native soldiers throughout India. 

Native Cavalry and Infantry regiments are practi- 
^ . , , cally all organized on the class 

regiment or the class squadron 
or company system. _ This 
means in the first case that the whole regiment is com- 
posed of one class, i.e., Sikhs, Dogras, Gurkhas, Raj- 
puts, Hazaras, Moplahs, etc., and in the second case 
that every squadron or company is formed entirely 
of one class, though there may be, and generally are 
indeed in the Infantry, more than one squadron or com- 
pany of each class in one regiment. The reasons for 
this system are to a certain extent political, as tend- 
ing to prevent any such formidable coalition against 
us, as occurred in the Indian Mutiny; they are also 
on the grounds of efficiency, for it is found that 
the class system is popular, and consequently attracts 
a better class of men ; moreover, it creates a reasonable 
spirit of rivalry between units. 

There are the following class regiments 

Cavalry : — 

MuscAmans. ist and 2nd Lancers, 17th 
Cavalry. 

Jots. 14th Lancers, 

Infantry:— 

Sikhs. 14th, 15th, 35th, 36th, 45th and 47th 
Sikhs and 23rd, 32nd and 34th Pioneers. 

Dogras. 37th, 38th and 41st Dogras. 

Gurkhas.* ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th 
8th, 9th and loth Gurkhas, 

Brahmans, ist and 3rd Brahmans, 

Rajputs. 2nd, 4th, 7th, 8th, iith, 13th 
and i6th Rajputs. 

Jots. 6th and loth Jats, 

Mahraitas. 114th, ii6th and 117th 
Mahrattas. 

Garhwalis. 39th Garhwalis (2 Ba-ttalions). 

Moplahs. 77th and 78th Moplah Rifles. 

Hazaras, io6th Hazara Pioneers. 

^ AU the Gurkhe regiments, except the 7th and Sth, have 2 battalions. 


All other regiments have class companies or squad- 
rons, even though called Sikhs'* like the 53rd 
Sikhs, or “Pathans" like the 40th Pathans. For de- 
tails of these, reference should be made to the current 
Indian Army List published by Army Head- Quarters. 

Each Cavalry regiment is organized in 4 squadrons, 

^ , . and has 13 to 14 British officers 

Native Cavalry organiza- addition tO a British Mcdi- 

cal officer; namely, a Command- 
ant, 4 Squadron Commanders (of whom one is and- 
in-Command), an Adjutant and 7 to 8 Squadron 
Officers. There are 625 Natives of all ranks, in- 
cluding Native officers; of the latter the Risaldar- 
Majoristhe senior and there are, usually, in addi- 
tion, 3 Risaldars and 4 Ressaidars, each commanding a 
half squadron, and also 9 Jemadars; the non-commis- 
sioned officers are called '‘Daffadars” and the privates 
*^Sowars.^' All Cavalry regiments, except the 26th, 
27th and 28th Light Cavalry are what is termed 
Sillahdar regiments. Broadly speaking, this means 
that every man contracts with the State for a 
fixed monthly payment for his own services, mounted 
and armed, and that, beyond this fixed monthly 
payment and the usual pensionary charges, the 
State incurs no pecuniary responsibility on his 
account. As a matter of fact, the State now sup- 
plies rifles and ammunition and gives compensation 
if a man's rations and his horse's food cost more 
than a certain sum. 

Each Infantry battalion is organized in 4 double 
^ . companies (of 2 companies 

alien!'’' each) and has, usually. 13 to 
14 British officers in addition 
to a British Medical officer ; these are, a Commandant, 

4 Double Company Commanders (of whom one is 2nd- 
in-Command), an Adjutant, a Quarter-master and 6 to 7 
double company officers. There are 912 Natives of 
all ranks, including Native officers ; the latter 
are i Subadar-Major and 7 Subadars, each com- 
manding a company, with 8 Jemadars : the non- 
commissioned of&cers are Havildars and Naicks, 
and the privates are called Sepoys.'^ 

A Native Mountain battery has o guns and is divid- 
into 3 sections. There are 
Nauve Mountain Battety. ^ British officers who belong to 

the Royal Garrison Artillery and not to the Indian 
Army, namely, i Captain ^ and 4 Lieutenants ; there 
are 135 Native gunners, including Native officers (of 
whom there are 3) and non-commissioned officers 
and 234 Native drivers, including non-commissioned 
officers. 

A Company of Sappers and Miners usually consists 

Sappers aud ^ 

comnussionea officers of the 

Royal Enginfeers and 170 Native ranks, induding 3 
Native officers. 

Recruiting staff officers are appointed for eada of 
principal dasses and castes 
tnen^^ composing the N ative Army, and 

recruiting is mainly conducted 
under therr supervision, though many men are 

* Majors are shortly to be appointed to qommand all Native Mout) 
tain batteries; 
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recruited through relatives aad friends and join 
regiments direct. There are the following recruiting 
staff officers ; — 


Hcad'’qmrters of /if. 5, 0. 
Jullundiir and Amritsar, 
JuUundur and Dharmsala. 
Peshawar. 

Jhelum. 

Gorakhpur- 

Pcona, 

Lucknow, 

Delhi, 

Agra. 

Bangalore. 

Trichi nopoly. 


Class or Caste» 

Sikbs ... «.* ••• 

Dogras 
Pathans 

Punjabi Mahomedans 
Gurkhas 

Mahrattasand Dekbani Musalmans .. 

Hindustani Hindus 
Jats and Hindustani Musalmans 
Rajputana and Central India Hindus and 

Musalmans ... ... 

Madrasi Musalmans ... 

Madrasi Hindus and Christians 

Enlistment is for general service, within or outside 
British territories and beyond sea if necessary: the 
age of enlistment is usually i6 to 25 and the standard 
of height 5 ft. 7 ins. : in ordinary times a man may 
claim his discharge after 3 years* service. 

Commandants of Native corps have considerable 
_ . disciplinary powers, especially in 

isctpme. authority which empowers 

them to hold 'summary^courts-'martial, of which they 
alone constitute the court, although other officers are 
required to ‘attend* such a court-martial. For fur- 
ther details regarding disciplinary powers, a reference 
should be made to the Indian Articles of War to which 
all Native ranks of the army in India are subject. 

Native regiments move in relief every 3 or 4 years 

T ^hd as a general rule are lo- 

cated in cantonments within 
reasonable, distance of tlie area from which tlieir men 
are recruited. Thus, men recruited in thcTiinjab are 
generally stationed in a cantonment of one of the first 
3 divisions (Peshawar, Rawalpindi and Lahore) ; men 
recruited in Rajputana, Central India, the United 
Provinces and Nepal in cantonments of the Meerut 
and Lucknow divisions ; men recruited in the West of 
India and the Dekkaii in cantonments of the Mhow 
and Poona divisions ; and men recruited in Madras in 
cantonments of the Secunderabad Division. At the 
same time, all corps are liable to, and do, serve in 
any part of India, and troops of all castes and classes 
are found serving on the frontiers, in Burma and in 
the, colonial garrisons of Hong Kong, North China, 
Singapore and Ceylon. The principle of having 
local regiments for service in Burma, Baluchistan and 
the N. -W. Frontier is gradually being discontinued, and 
shortly the only localised regiments remaining will be 
those of Gurkhas. ’ 

' Urdu (or Hindustani) is understood throughout the 

lect of fiieir own, and British ' officers serving with 
Native corps have, in .addition to passing in Urdu, to 
p^s a coiloqaial test in the language spoken by the 
uiajority of the men of their unit.* 

. . , . Xhe pay of the Ihfantty sepoy is 9 permonth, 
and it rises, Jts he nday .get pro- 
motion, to Rs. 156 a month 
of . the: Subadar-Major.' .The 
Cavalry sowar gets Rs. 31 a 
i .maj tD, ^e: Rs. 300 a. mopth ‘ 
'vAH ;NariW: Soldiery have to 


fepsloni anU Pro- 
iMatt tiJtfieNatire . 



feed themselves out of their pay, but they receive com • 
pensation from Government when the cost of tbeir 
food exceeds a certain limit. The Cavalry sowar has 
also to feed his horse and to clothe and equip himself 
and his horse out of his pay, but he receives assist- 
ance from Government in the provision of grass, 
and when the cost of grain exceeds a certain amount, 
and he is provided free with his rifle and ammunition. 
Extra pay, called good conduct pay, can be earned by 
the soldier, and rises from Re. i to Rs. 3 a month ; in 
the case of the non-commissioned officer it is called 
good service pay, and rises from Re. i to Rs. 4 a month. 

Pensions after 21 years’ service, or if invalided, 
after 15 years* service, rise from Rs. 4 a month for a 
private, to Rs. 30 a month for a Risaldar or Subadar- 
Major, and after 32 years’ service from Rs. 6 to Rs. 50 
for the same ranks. 

Pensions are also granted for wounds received on 
field service, and to the families of soldiers deceased 
during field operations or on foreign service. 

It is open to all ranks of the Native Army to rise 
to the highest grade of Native officer^ and these.ih retire- 
ment receive the honorary rank of Captain. Certain 
educational and technical military tests are required 
from candidates for promotion, for the position of Na- 
tive officer is one of considerable responsibility. A 
certain percentage of commissions are given direct to 
Native gentlemen who are recommended for these by 
the civil, and approved by the military, authorities : 
before final confirmation in these appointments, Native 
gentlemen have to serve on probation for 2 years. . 

As in the case of the British service, the rank and 

^ ^ • file of the Native Army can earn 

^ medal for long service with 
good conduct, while the. Native 
officer can earn the “Order of British India” for 
long, faithful and honourable service. For personal 
bravery there is an “Indian Order of Merit** in three 
classes. All of these medals and orders carry mone- 
tary allowances. 

Most Native units have a fixed establishment of 
reservists, to which men of over 
Indian Army Reserve. 3 years* service with the colours 
and under 32 years of age may 
be transferred. The total sanctioned establishment of 
the reservists for the. Indian Army stands at present 
at about 30,000, but it is being increased annually, un- 
til it shall reach a strength of 50,000. At present the 
establishments for each of the different units is general- 
ly as follows ; — 

Ammunition Column, R.H;A. ... ' 25 

Do. do. R.F.A..: ... 63 

R.G.A. Coy, ' “ ... 13 

Mountain Battery, R.G. A. ... 44^48 

Native Mountain battery- 66 — 70 

Sapper and Miner corps ...180—304 

Railway company , 260 

Native Cavalry regiment 20—40 

Native Infantry battalion ... 60—334 

Reservists are trained annually or biennially at 
fixed territorial centres, where thrir arms, equipments 
and clothing are stored^ On mobilization, they 
are c^ed, upbn io r^’oin the colours at the dep.6ts 
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of their former units (or of one of the linked units) 
as required. A reservist receives Rs, 2 a month when 
away from the colours or when not up for training. 
Artillery , — Heavy batteries of Artillery are armed 

Armament and Equip- 5 "i^h gUn, 

nient. the Horse and Field Artillery are 

being rearmed with the 13-J and 
I Si-pounder Quick-Firing gun, respectively, and moun- 
tain batteries have a lo-pounder gun. 

Cavalry and Injantry.—T\i^ Cavalry and Infantry 
have the short Lee-Metiord magazine rifle with bando- 
lier equipment. In addition the Cavalry also carry a 
sword^ and lance, or a sword. Each regiment with a 
place in the field army has also 2 Maxim machine guns. 
Engineers , — The Corps of Sappers and Miners have 
railway, bridging, telegraph, balloon and other technical 
units in addition to the usual engineer equipment. 
There are also 12 battalions of Native pioneers with 
special Pioneer equipment for engineering work. 

The ordinary clothing for British and Native troops 

Clotfaine, Weather is serge ; 

blue, red, green, or drab, accord- 
ing to the regimental pattern. Khaki drill is the field 
service and usual hot-weather dress for all troops, 
while white drill is worn by British troops on Ceremonial 
and Church Parades, etc. British troops are supplied 
with clothing and necessaries by the Army Clothing 
Department, some of the clothing being made up 
regimentally; and the same agency supplies the 
Native army, except the • Sillahdar Cavalry (who 
arrange for the whole of their clothing themselves), 
with serge clothing. For the rest of his clothing and 
necessaries the Native soldier (except in the Sillahdar 
Cavalry) receives a fixed sum on enlistment as kit 
money, and afterwards an annual half-mounting 
allowance, arrangements being made regimentally for 
the supply. 

The British soldier always receives free rations in 
_ this country,, and these are 

arranged for by the Supply and 
Transport Corps, The Native soldier makes his own 
arrangements for food during peace time, and receives 
compensation from Government if the cost of his 
ration exceeds a fixed monthly limit : on field service 
he receives free rationsj which are arranged for by the 
Supply and Transport Corps. 

There is no permanently organized body of Mount- 
ivyr . Infantry in India. There 

® are Mounted Infantry Schools 

at Sialkote, Ambala, Poona, Fatehgarh and Bangalore, 
and selected officers and men are sent from the different 
British and Native Infantry regiments, to undergo 
courses of instruction at these schools* From these 
trained men, who do annual repetition courses, the 
necessary number of Mounted Infantry battdions 
would be formed on mobilization. A Mounted Infantry 
battalion is 500 to 600 strong, organised in four 
companies, and has a machine gun section. 

One of the greatest difficulties in the case of a big 
’ / ^ war, will be to obtain asufiicient 

Indian Army Reserve of g^ppiy gf for the Indian 

' * Army. The formation of an 

Indian Army Reserve of officers was sanctioned in 
18^, but the numbers have never exceeded 40 or 50, 


The reserve is open to any officials and private gentle- 
men in India who are not military officers, to certain re- 
tired military officers and to volunteers. They must be 
recommended by the General Officer Commanding the 
District in which they reside, they must have attained 
a certain degree of efficiency in military training, and 
they are all liable to military service in case of 
necessity. They undergo no training, and have merely 
to report their whereabouts twice a year. 

The Judge Advocate-General and his 5 Assistants 
^ are the advisers of the Army on 

Judge Advooa^Generais n^ijitary law matters. They 

are recruited from officers of 

the Indian Army. 

The Principal Medical Officer, His Majesty's Forces 

^ . in India, is usually an officer of 

Medical Services. 

and is responsible, under the orders of the C.-in-C., for 
all military medical arrangements in India. Military 
medical duties in India are carried out by officers of 
the Royal Army Medical Corps and Indian Medical 
Service, by Assistant Surgeons and Hospital Assistants 
of the Indian Subordinate Medical Department, by 
Nurses of Queen Alexandra’s Military Nursing Service 
for India, by the Army Bearer Corps, and by the me- 
nial servants of the Army Hospital Corps and those 
attached to Native units. 

Officers of the Royal Army Medical Corps, which is 
organized and administered 
Royal ^my Medical under the orders of the Army 
Council, come out to India on, a 
five-years’ tour of duty in regular relief. Their work in 
India is primarily the medical charge of British troops, 
although at times they have Native troops also under 
their care. The fixed establishment of R. A. M, C. 
Officers in India is at present 337. There is a Principal 
Medical Officer in each Command and Division and in 
some of the Brigades ; in the remainder of the Brigades 
and in all stations, there is a Senior Medical Officer; all 
the military medical arrangements of the Command, 
Division, Brigade or Station are supervised by these 
officers acting under the orders of the General pr other 
Officer Commanding, The appointments of Piincipal 
Medical officer are divided equally between the Royal 
Army Medical Corps and the Indian Medical Service. 
Medical officers are not attached to British units 
during peace time, as all British troops are treated in 
Station Hospitals. 

The Indian Medical Service is recruited for duty in 

T t c . • India and is primarily a military 

Indian Medical Service. a Very large iiRmlier 

of its officers are permanently employed on purely 
civil duties, of whom a certain proportion, however, 
are available to return to military duty on mobiliza- 
tion, if required. The head of the service is the 
Director- General, Indian Medical Service, and his main 
duties are civil, for which, purpose he is under the; 
Home Department of the Government of India ; but he 
is also the adviser, of the Department of Military Sup- 
ply on all questions relating to the military portions of 
the Indian Medical Service and the Indian Subordin- 
ate Medical Department Each Native Cavalry regi- 
ment and Infantry battalion ' has an. officer of ‘ the 
Indian Medical Service who is in medical charge :ot, 
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the unit. In addition, the Indian Medical Service 
maintains Medical Store Depots at Calcutta, Madras, 
Bombay, Lahore and Rangoon for the supply of medi- 
cal stores and equipment. All officers of the Indian 
Medical Service have at first to do a certain period of 
military duty, and in attaining the rank of Colonel 
are liable to be recalled to military duty as Principal 
Medical Officers. The present strength of the Indian 
Medical Service is 727 officers. 

The Indian Subordinate Medical Department is re- 
cruited and trained in India for duty in India with the 
Army and in civil employ. The present establishment 
is 672 Assistant Surgeons and ^32 Hospital Assistants, 
of whom large numbers are in civil employ, but of 
whom a certain proportion is available for military 
duty on mobilization, if required. The Assistant 
Surgeons in military employ do ' duty almost 
exclusively with British troops, while Hospital 
Assistants . are almost always attached to Native 
units, of the smaller of whom they are sometimes in 


The Supply and Transport Corps arranges at all 
times for the food of British 
Supply and Transport troops and for forage for 
their horses, and for their 
bedding, barrack and hospital supplies and, on field 
service and in certain localities, it performs the same 
functions for Native troops: the whole of the military 
transport maintained in peace is in its charge, and it 
looks after the registration of transport animals. Part of 
the Corps is under the Department of Military Supply 
with a Director-General of Contracts and Registration 
at its head and separate staffs in each command and 
division. The remainder, of the Corps is under the 
Quarter-Master-General, with an Inspector-General at its 
head; with Inspectors in each command; with an Officer 
Commanding Divisional Supply, an Officer Command- 
ing Divisional Transport, and a Divisional Accounts 
Officer in each division ; and with various assistants at 
Army and Command Head-quarters and in divisions, 
brigades and stations. The present strength of the 


medical charge. 

Queen Alexandra’s Military Nursing Service for 
India is recruited in England 
Queen Alexandra’s^ for service in India and with 
British troops. The present 
establishment is. 4 Lady Super- 
intendents, 15 Senior Nursing Sisters and 65 Nursing 
Sisters. Nursing Sisters come out under a 5-years’ 
agreement, which can be extended. 

The Army Bearer Corps is organized in 32 com- 
. Q ^ panics of X 00 Rah ars (or bcaicrs). 

Army eaier orps. Under an Assistant Surgeon. 

There is a Medical of&cer as Staff officer of the Army 
Bearer Corps in each of the 3 Commands, and there is 
one for the Secunderabad and Burma Divisions, whose 
duties are the administration and general superintend- 
ence of the bearer companies in his Command. 
The main duty of the Bearer Corps is the carrying 
of dhoblis (a sort of covered stretcher carried by 4 
men). 

The Army Hospital Corps is organized in ii 

Army Hospital Corps. and _ Comprises all 

• -the Native memal servants on 

duty with British Station Hospitals, such as ward 
orderlies, cooks, bhistis, sweepers, dhobis, etc. 
Native units have establishments of these 
menials, and have also i or 2 enlisted soldiers as 
ward orderlies. 

Medical assistance to men in the fighting line (so 
to speak) is afforded by Medi- 
cal officers attached to units, 
on Field Service. , g^tish and Native: unless a 

man’s wound or ailment is trifling, he is then 
sent to a Field Hospital; these are equipped with 
ipo beds each and some accompany troops to 
• the. ftont, while - others remain at posts on the 
Enea of pommunication : if a man requires lengthened 
tteatm^nt, . he is sent down to one of the nearest 
which are \ea.ch. equipped with 
situated- , at ' . the different 
.convenient baisei; frqin -here 
front or is , invalided 
.pos^bly by hospital train 




Corps is 271 officers and 524 warrant and non-commis- 
sioned officers. The portion of the Supply and Trans- 
port Corps under the Department of Military Supply 
arranges for the contracts of supplies and for the 
registration of transport, while the part of the Corps 
under the Quarter-Master-General arranges for the 
supply to troops of the various articles with which it 
deals, and is in charge of the transport maintained 
during peace. The greater part of the latter is or- 
ganized in corps or cadres ; the first are kept up at full 
strength and ready for mobilization, while the latter 
are expanded on mobilization by means of men from 
the transport reserve and enlisted for the occasion and 
by animals hired or purchased on mobilization, a large 
number of which have been registered for this during 
peace. There are the following corps and cadres : — 
Mule Transport 

4 Cavalry Brigade Mule Coips, each with a 
carrying power of lax tons. 

3 Cavalry Brigade Mule Cadres. 

17 Pack Mule Corps, each with a carrying 
power of 48 tons. 

15 Pack Mule Cadres. 

Pony Transport:— 

2 Pony Cart Train Cadres. 

Camel Transport 

9 Silladar Camel Corps, each with a carrying 
power of 157 tons. 

4 Grantee Camel Corps. 

Bullock Transport 

121 Bullock Half-troops. 

In addition to the above; there are mule, , camel 
and bullock , transport, maintained with certain 
regiments and for special services on ihe frontier. 

The various cantonments uflndia are administer- 

ment Committee composed of 
military officers, T)ie Secretaries to these Committees 
are Cantonment Magistrates who are military offitersf 
they are borne on a separate h'st and are held to be in 
civil employ, ^ley carry out the orders of the Can- 
tonment Coihmittee and perform the judicial duties 
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of the cantonment. Cantonment Magistrates, of 
whom there are at present 38, with 6 Assistant Can- 
tonment Magistrates, are under the Quarter-Master- 
General in India and to a certain extent (mainly in 
regard to their judicial duties) under Local Govern- 
ments. The Quarter-Master-General has an Inspect- 
ing Officer of Cantonments to assist him, who is 
selected usually from among the Senior Cantonment 
Magistrates. 

Officers of the Army Veterinary Corps come out 

Veterinary Services. ^ of duty in 

the same way as omcers of 
the Royal Army Medical Corps, and their duty 
lies principally with British troops. Some of them, 
however, are attached to the Army Remount 
Department and assist in supervising breeding 
operations. There is also a Civil Veterinary Service 
in India, appointments to which are made from the 
Army Veterinary Corps. Native Veterinary Assistants 
are trained at the Veterinary Colleges in India, and 
are appointed to Native Cavalry regiments, 
Transport corps, etc., where their work is super- 
vised by Inspecting officers of the Army Veterinary 
Corps. 

The Director-General of Military Works, a Major- 

Military Works Services, the Army, is the head 

of the Royal Engineers m India. 
He is to a certain extent a Staff officer, as he is techni- 
cal adviser to the Commander-in Chief, but he is res- 
ponsible to the Department of Military Supply for the 
construction and maintenance . of fortifications and 
other military works and buildings. 

The present establishment of officers of the Military 
Works Services is 181, of whom 15 are at present civil- 
ians, and the remainder Royal Engineers. There is 
no fixed scale for tl^e subordinate establishment which, 
in addition to a large number of military warrant and 
non-commissioned officers, comprises a certain num- 
ber of civilians* The officers are graded according 
to their seniority in the Corps of Royal Engineers, and 
the organization has been adjusted to suit the 
different Army commands. In each command there 
is a Chief Engineer with a Staff officer, in each division 
a Commanding Royal Engineer, and in each inde- 
pendent brigade an Assistant Commanding Royal 
Engineer. 

The present authorized strength of Royal Engi- 
^ neer officers in India is based on 

" the war requirements of the 
Army and is 392; theWar Office, 
however, have not yet completed the establishment 
to this strength. There is no longer ‘continuous service' 
for Royal Engineer officers in India, but they can 
qualify for an Indian pension after 20 years' service in 
this country. 

They are eligible for appointments on the Army 
Staff, in the Military Works Services, with the different 
Corps of Saj^pers and Miners or Sub-Marine Miners, and 
in the Public Works, Survey and various other Civil 
Departments. Those in the Public Works and Civil 
Departments are liable to be recalled to military 
employ in case of war. 

The Director-General of Ordnance, an officer of 
pie rank of Major-General, is technical adviser to 


The Ordnance Depart- 
ment. 


the Commandcr-in-Chief, but is responsible to the 
Department of Military Supply 
for the administration of the 
various arsenals and factories, 
from which the Army and auxiliary forces (including 
Imperial Service Troops, Frontier Militia and 
Police) are supplied with all munitions of war and 
with most of their equipment. He has under his 
orders 72 officers (seconded from the Royal Artillery) 
and 50T warrant and non-commissioned officers, in ad- 
dition to many civilian engineers, mechanics, etc. The 
Ordnance Department is also responsible for the main- 
tenance during peace of the authorized reserves of 
munitions and stores of ordnance supply required for 
the Field Army. Under the Director-General there is 
an Inspector-General of Factories, who is responsible 
for the various manufacturing establishments, while 
the arsenals are administered, also under the orders 
of the Director-General, by Inspectors-General of whom 
there are 2, namely, one for each of the Northern and 
Southern Circles. 

The various manufacturing establishments of the 
Ordnance Department are as follows : — 

Harness and Saddlery Factory at Cawnpore. 


Do. do. Workshops 
Gun Carriage Factory 
Cordite Factory 


Madras. 
Jubbulpore. 
Aruvankad (near 
Wellington). 
Cossipore, 


Gun and Shell Factory 
Rifle Factory and Rolling Mills „ Ishapore 
Small Arms Ammunition Fac- 
tories 


The following are the 
dep6ts : — 


Dum-Dum 
Kirkee. 
different arsenals 


and, 

and 


Northern Circle. 

Southern Circle. 

Arsenals. 

Depots. 

Arsenals. 

Depats. 

Ferozepore. 
Rawalpindi, 
Fort William* 
Allahabad, 

Agra. 

Dera Ismail Khan. 

Bombay. 

Madras 

Quetta, 

Mhow, 
Rangoon, . 

Aden. 

Ahmedabad. 

Poona, 

Trimulgherry. 

Fort DufFerin. 


The Army Remount De- 
partment* 


The Army Remount Department, which is under 
a Director-General (an appoint- 
ment which qualifies for the 
rank of Colonel), with 14, officers 
as Superintendents, and S VeterinsCry officers, controls 
the breeding and the supply of horses* for military 
purposes. The following are the remount depots : — 
Saharanpur, Babugarh (or Hapur), Mona, Ahmed- 
nagar and Hosur with a young stock run at Sargoda. 
The Civil Veterinary Department controls horse, mule 
and donkey breeding outside the Punjab, Baluchistan, 
Sind, the Bombay, Deccan and part of the United Prov- 
inces, inside which areas lies the work of the Army 
Remount Department, The , principal source of 


■^The Native Siilabdar Cavalry arrange for the supply of their own 
borse$i 
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supply of horses is at present Australia ; Arabs 
are also imported ; and likely young country-bred 
stock are bought and reared on runs. Mules for 
ordnance purposes are purchased locallyj and 
mules for all purposes (to the extent that they 
cannot be purchased locily) are imported by the 
Army Remount Department. Mules for transport 
purposes are purchased locally by officers of the 
Supply and Transport Corps. 

The Army Clothing Department has factories at 
A Madras, Calcutta and Fatehgarh, 

^ ’^rtmenu and is under a Director of Army 
Clothing with 5 officers as as- 
sistants. The greater part of the clothing required for 
the army in peace tinxe and ail the special clothing re- 
quired for the Field Army is manufactured in, and 
supplied from, these factories. 

The Military Accounts Department under an Ac- 
countant-General (an appoint- 
inent which qualifies for the 
rank of Colonel) is under the 
Military Finance Section of the Finance Depart- 
ment of the Government of India, in which the 
Accountant-General is ex-officio Deputy Secre- 
tary. It audits all Army accounts and compiles 
military expenditure, ifhere are at present 4 
Controllers of Military Accounts, of the Northern, 
Eastern and Western Commands and of the Secun- 
derabad and Burma Divisions, respectively. There 
are 44^ other officers as assistants. Officers are 
recruited from the Indian Army. 

The Church of England Ecclesiastical Establish- 
. ; ^ . mentinindiaconsists of Bishops, 

5;ccicsiarticai Establish- Archdeacons (and Commissaries), 
and Senior, Junior and Proba- 
tionary Chaplains. It is a civil department under 
the Home Department of the Government of India, 
and the incumbents are borne on four separate lists, 
namely, Bengal, Madras, ’ Bombay and Rangoon, 
Chajdains, etc., for purely military purposes are 
detailed from among'those on these lists, Presbyterian 
and Roman Catholic Chaplains are also entertained 
to a limited extent for military duty. 

Grass and Dairy Farms are formed, or being formed, 
^ ^ - in all of the larger cantonments 

GrassandD^ryFarms. under the, control of 

Generals Commanding Divisions. They supply grass 
to all Government animals and dairy produce to 
all military services. 

The Inspector-General of Imperial Service Troops, 

* a Major-General of the Indian 

JmpenalSemce Troops, jj, Inspecting offi- 

.cers, a Deputy Assistant Adjutant-General for Mus- 
ketry, . an . Inspector of Signalling, and 8 Assistant 
Inspecting ofi&cers, all of' the Indian Army, to assist 
him in Ms work of superintendence of the training 
,of the different Imperial Service corps. The cost of 
• this inspecting staff is paid by Ihe , Indian Govern^ 
be^ no ' other ' part of the cost of the 
..s'i^^rialiSetytee', Troops,; .'for these are absolutely under, 

whose.', territories , they, axe 
yeiti^prmameht and equipmrait is practi- 


The following table shows the various Corps of 
Imperial Service Troops: these are all of varying 
strength. The aggregate strength on the ist April 1906 
was 20,728. 



Native 

States, 

Mountain Bat- 
teries, 

Cavalry Corps 

Camel Corps. 

Mounted In- 
fantry. 

Sappers and 
Miners. 

Infantry. 

Transport Corps. 

Remarks. 

Hyderabad 


2 







Mysore 


I 







Jodhpur ... 

■■ 

2 







Jeypur 







I 


Bhartpur ... 
Bikanir 



I 




I 


Alwar 


I 




I 

... 


Indore 




I 





Bhopal 


I 







Bbavna^ar 


1 







Junagadh ... 
Jamnagar... 


X 

I 





::: 


Gwalior ... 


3 




2 

I 


Kashmir 

2 

1 




4 

... 


Patiala 


X 




2 

... 


Jhind 






I 

... 


Nabha 






> I 



Kapurtbala 






I 



Bahawalpur 



I 



' I 



Faridkot 






I 



Nahan 





I 

... 

.. 


Malerkotla... 





I 




Total 

2 

IS 

2 

I 

2 

14 ; 

3 



Since the days of the Mutiny the Volunteers have 

Voiumeers. opportuMty of seeing 

active service. A Mounted Rifle 
company of the Rangoon Volunteers served in Upper 
Burma in 1885, a company of the Calcutta Volunteers 
took part in the Manipur ^ Expedition of 1891, 
Lumsden's Horse (a corps raised from Indian Volun- 
teers corps) took part in the South African War, and 
various corps have at diflereiit times been called out 
for military duty in aid of the civil power. The 
existence of Volunteers in India is especially neces- 
sary in view of the different nationalities by which 
we are surrounded, and their value would be evident 
in case of a general mobilization of the regular forces 
for operations across the frontier. In these circum- 
stances the security of a large part of the European in- 
habitants in India would depend on the Volunteers, on 
whom we should also rely to a large extent to maintain 
the railway communications throughout the country. 
All Europeans and Eurasians in India are eligible 
to become Volunteers. The advisabili ty has been moot- 
ed more than once of making service in the Volunteers 
compulsory for all Government servants and also for 
all European and, Eurasian residents, but the question 
has not been pressed at present, all railway employes, 
who are eligible, have td serve in their Railway Volun- 
teer, corps ; and In case of a general mobilization it ap- 
pears probable that the greater part of the European; 
and Eurasian residents would come forward volrotari- 
ly to enrol themselves as -Volunteers. All Volunteer 
corps are under the orders of the General Offi^^r Com* 
manding the divisional area in which they are located. 
Junior officers ate elected regimentally,but prbmotion 
to Captain and : to ' rante abbye- Captain hav^ 
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to be recommended by the Local , Government. 
The Inspector- General of Volunteers, an officer of 
the rank of Major-General, is a regular officer serving 
under the Adjutant-General ; he inspects all Volunteer 
corps throughout India, and generally looks after 
the interests of the force. Adjutants and Sergeant 
Instructors are detailed from the Regular Army 
to the different corps, as at Home. 

There are 82 Volunteer corps in India, among 
whom are the Calcutta, Rangoon, Karachi and Aden 
Port, Defence or Naval corps with Artillery and 
Submarine and Electric Engineers, 14 Light Horse or 
Mounted Rifle corps and 7 Garrison Artillery corps. Of 
the 32,156 Volunteers in India on ist April 1906, 30,378 
were “efficients.” There is also a small .Volunteer 
Reserve, formed in reserve companies, which numbers 
about 1,600. 

„ Volunteers are armed with the Lee-Metford 
Magazine Rifle, and the various rifle meetings held in 
India and alt Home testify to their proficiency 
with it. 


This corps, which was initiated by Lord Curzon, has 

Imperial Cadet Corps, its Head-Quarters at Dehra Dun, 
and gives a military education 
and training for a period of 2 to 3 years to Native 
noblemen. The numbers under training vary from 
12 to 20, and a certain number, receive a commis- 
sion in the British Army at the end of the course. 
There are at present 4 officers holding such commis- 
sions. Two are in, command of corps of Imperial 
Seryice Troops and two are on the staffs of Majors- 
General of Diyisionsl Thefe is a British Commandant 
and a British Adjutp,nt to !the corps. 

. Owing to the policy of ^^thdrawing regular troops 
_ .. from 'across the frontier, the 

FwnuerMdma. nuj^bers of the Frontier Militia 

have recently been increased. During peace time they 
are under the orders of the Local Administrations' 
the Agent to the Governor- General in Baluchistan 
or the North-West Frontier Province), but when on 
military duty where regular troops are also employed, 




they come under the orders of the Officer Commanding 
the troops. They are officered by 2 or 3 British officers 
per battalion, they are armed with Martini -Henry 
rifles, and they are equipped and trained on the 
same lines as the Native Army, 

In the North-West Frontier Province there are; — 
The Khyber Rifles (2 battalions), the Kurram Militia 
(2 bat^lioiis), North Waziristan Militia, South Wa- 
ziristan Militia, the Dir, Swat, Chitral, and Bhittaiii 
Levies and the Chitrali Scouts. In Baluchistan there 
is the Zhoh Levy Corps (partly mounted) and the Melc- 
ran Levy Corps. They serve entirely in the district 
whose name their corps bears. 

There are the following Mili- 
Mfhtary Police. , tary Police 

Burma. — 12 battalions, commanded by British 
officers of the Indian Army. 

Assam. — 6 battalions, commanded by British 
officers of the Indian Army. 

North-West Frontier Province, — Samana Rifles 
and Border Military Police, commanded by Police 
officers. 

Punjab. — Border Military Police at Dera Ghazi 
Khan. ’ 

They are armed with the Martini-Henry rifle, and 
are equipped "and trained on the same lines as the 
Native 'Army. Their duty lies principally in holding 
various frontier posts. , .. 

Nearly all the independent Native States, whose 
number is 'some 120, keep up 
bodies of armed retainers.- The 
numbers of these forces vary, bat 
they may betaken as aggregating approximately go, 000 
to 100,000, of whom about three-quarters are infantry. 
They are of little military value, for their armament, 
discipline and training are inferior, except in Kashmir, 
Gwalior and Hyderabad. At the same time the 
personnel in the States of the Punjab and Rajputana is 
generally excellent. In certain circumstances these 
so-called armies might prove a menace to the internal 
peace of the country. 


Armies of Native 
States, . ■ 


APPENDIX- 

STRENGTH AND Distribution op the Army. 

The following table shews the present distribution by Divisions and Independent Brigades of the combatant units 
of the regular army in India serving under the orders of the Commander-in-Chief. It is undergoing yearly alteration 
as the redistribution scheme progresses: 


For tahU sea na»i 


10 
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Table shewikg Strength and Distribution or the Army. 


Units. 


Divisions . or Independent 
Brigades. 

R.H.A, 

Batteries. 

Si 

s< 

Isi 

s' 

•aC| 

Qfti 

a 

0 

Companies (Heavy), 
R.G.A. 

5 

no 

006 

V 

1 

ed . 

S5& 

..■OJ 

‘C z 

rt 

QQ 

Sapper and Miner 
and Railway Cos. 

gi 
u i 

n 

Native Cavalry 
Regiments. , 

British Infantiy 
Battalions. 

Native Infantry 1 
Battalions. | 

1st (Peshawar) Division ... 


... 

X 

... 



... 

I 

X 

... 

4 

3 

II 

and (Rawalpindi) Division 


2 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

4 

S 

2 

4 

4 

IX 

3rd (Lahore) Division 


2 

S 

X 

2 

I 

X 

... 

... 

I 

.5 

7 

14 

ICohat Brigade 



... 


... 


... 

2 

... 

... 

I 

... 

4 

Bannu Brigade 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

I 

... 

... 

X 


2 
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7th (Meerut) Division 
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Burma Division 
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In China and the Colonies 
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Bl 
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B 

■1 

B 

7 

Total 

... 


45 

13 

8 

6 

82 

XI 

29 

9 

39H 

5* 

X40 


The total of the above units in numbers is approxi- 
mately as follows : — 

4,734 British officers. 

70,689 British warrant and non-commission- 
ed officers and men. 

154,483 Native officers, non-commissioned 
officers and men. 

40,584 Horses. 

2,462 Ordnance mules. 

468 Guns, 


In addition to the above, there are the following 
reserve and auxiliary forces 

Indian Army Reserve . . 28,236 

Bodyguards and Escorts . . 337 

Military Police, Militia and Levies . • 34,653 

Imperial Service Troops , . 20,728 

, Volunteers 32,156 






























The 


Forest Department of India. 


Even at the present stage of progress in India 
, , , . the extent and importance of its 

Introducfon. 

nued. Statistics shew that at the close of 1903-4 



A Forest Stream. 


there were 232,701 square miles of State forest under 
the charge of the Forest Department, while the forest 
area owned by Native States or private individuals, 
probably . extended over an additional area of some 
xaOjOOO square . miles, so that roughly speaking about 
ane'ififth bf the Indian: Empire is occupied by forest 
vegetation. : It .must not, however,, be supposed that 
the. whole, of this -vast area is covered with tree 
growths there a.re indeed tracts of maiiy thousands of 
miles which yield valuable timber, but in others only 
scrub i-jungle grows, and in others again the chief yield 
may -consist of grass and of other minor forest produce. 
Buf diversified as these forests may be, their existence 
ov'erdafge extents of - the earth's surface afiect a 
cp-iintry in two ways, first by- their general climate 
a.nd physical effects, secondly by the economic advan- 
tages they ‘confer, and the Value of both depends 
largely, on Jthe- agricultural and conimercral develop- 
ment of .thexountry which possesses, them;’ The'- hotter 
and' drier.a country, the more important becomes the 
action' ■ of Torests in equalling the air and soU temper-, 
ature, : and increasing the relative hiimjdity df | the air, 
in absorbing and retaining the moisture in the soil; and, 
in protecting its surface from erosion by water ; while at 


the same time not only is timber one of the few commod- 
ities which is increasing in value all oyer the world, 
but the greater the prosperity of a country, the 
greater the demand for forest produce, and the higher 
the price it commands. In India where agriculttife 
is the main industry, the value of the climatic and 
physical effects of forests can hardly be overrated, 
while their economic importance is proved by 
the fact , that the supply of cheap or free timber 
and fuel has hitherto been adequate for the 
requirements of the people, while permitting of the 
export of the more valuable woods ; thereby bringing 
wealth both to the Government Exchequer and‘fo 
the private individual. 

But the economic value of the forests, great as 
this may be, dwindles into insignificance , when com- 
pared with the.. value of their physical effects. The 
Englishman . living in his island, home in a moist 
atmosphere is secure from the effects of' drought 
and uninterested in , the investigations which 
have been steadily proceeding in continental coun- 
tries to ascertain the influence of forests in stor- 
ing up the aqueous precipitations and distributing 
them over the country throughout .the year.. He 
is, as a rule, unaware of the important facts, thalt 
have been established in this regard, and which have 
been accepted in practice by the Goyernments of 
those countries not so favourably situated as his own. 
Thus it is explained that in India also the importance 
of this subject has frequently been overlooked, so 
that at this time complaints are not uncommon of 
the irregularity of the water-supply, of local scarcitjr 
of water, and even of the silting up" of once na viable 
rivers, while disastrous floods become more and more 
common.. 

India is blessed with seasonal rainfall, which is 
only to a comparatively slight degree dependent on 
the configuration, of the ground or in its surface cover- 
ing, but the . importance of retaining the available 
moisture for use throughout the dry months, of' the 
year is paramount ; and the fact remains that forest- 
clad areas are capable of storing up the aqueous 
dejjosits and of giving off their moisture gradually, 
while on bare denuded slojpes the falling rain passes 
off rapidly into the main rivers, causing harm by ero- 
sion and by floods, instead of being utilized for the 
beneficial irrigation of the arable lands. Thus may 
ignorance of facts,' or failure to profit by knowledge, turn 
a blessing into a curse; wd the destzuctipn of nature.^$ 
reservoirs necessitate, the costly construction of 
artificial, but infinitely 1^ effective. 
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The forests of the Indian Empire are situated be- 
tween the 8th and 35th degree 
The Classification of north latitude, and flourish 

from sea-level up to an eleva- 
tion of 12,000 ft. and even higher ; they lie between the 
62nd and I02nd degrees of east longitude, and within 
these limits 4,750 woody plants are recorded, of which 
2,513 are trees, 1,430 are shrubs, and 807 are climbers, 
without taking into consideration other forms of forest 
vegetation, such as grasses, etc., which may yield valu- 
able commercial materials. The classification of forest 
growth by botanical zones, however correct and inter- 
esting this may be, is hardly necessary in an article 
which aims at placing before the reader an accurate 
general impression of the forests. Some trees, it is true, 
are characteristic of Northern or Southern India, but 
others are richly distributed over the whole country, so 
that latitude alone will not suffice as a basis for the 
classification of the forest vegetation. Of other influ- 
ences the rainfall is jperhaps the most important, for 
its amount and distribution, regulated by the physical 
features of the locality as well as by its geographical 
position, decide to a great extent the character of the 
forest growth. It. is simpler, therefore, to divide the 
country into zones as follows : the wet with over 
rainfall, themoist with over 50", the intermediate with 
over 30^, and the dry with less than that amount. 
Within these zones the forests may he classified as Ever- 
green, Deciduous, and Dry, each with a typical vegeta- 
tion, which, however, is seldom clearly defined by area, 
but merges insensibly into the neighbouring class; 
while where elevation tides and inundations have a 
still more marked effect than atmospheric precipita- 
tions, Alpine. Tidal and Riparian forests complete a 
sufficiently distinctive list. 

The evergreen forests are found chiefly in the West 
f \ rrt. « r. . Coast of India, in Burma, in the 

«.) TbeEvergreen Forets. sub- 

Himalayan tracts to the East. Characteristic of these 
forests are Termihalia, Ciedfela, Dipterocarpus, Autocar- 
pus, Calophyllum and otherdarge trees, while teak, iron- 
wood, padouk and other valuable species often of very su- 
perior growth, occur sparsjely scattered through the ever- 
green forests, tending in some cases to prove the invad- 
ing power of the evergreen upon the deciduous species. 

The deciduous forests are the mostyuluable in 
^ . India. They extend from the 

Himalayas throughout the j^enin- 
* sula wherever the rainfall is suffi- 

, cient, and occur in Burma where they comprise the ex- 
, tensive teak forests in that Province, yielding the major 
portion of the fore^ revenue of India. Next in import- 
ance to the tehk comes the S^l which is found in 
the United Provinces, in Central India,, and extending 
through Bengd» cro&es the Brahmaputra .River into 
Assam. The timber is entirely , consume in tb& coun- 
. try. Other yaluahle ^ woods in deciduous forests 

t the iron-woodi, ted Sanders, ebony* 

'irfeeif produce' is 


(3) The Deciduous 
Forests* 








others, while in Baluchistan Juniperus, Pistacia and 
Olea, represent the chief forest growths. 

The alpine forests comprise, the great coniferous 

T'u Ai • T- . forests of India, of which in the 
M The Aipme Forests. important tree 

is the Deodar or Cedar of Lebanon. Here also are 
found three pines, two silver firs, the spruce, C37pres5 
and yew, while oaks, maples, birch, holly, elder, box, 
horse-chesnut and other trees of the same genera as the 
chief trees of Europe are frequent. In the Eastern 
Himalayas are found spruce, fir. larch, yew, juniper, 
and both in the East and the West, the vegetation as 
it reaches lower elevations gradually passes into the 
deciduous or evergreen foresls at the base of the hills. 

The tidal forests are found in the Northern Coast 
' ^ ^ T’l O'- 1 1 T? .. districts of Madras, on the coast 
^ ^ ^ of Burma and in the Sunderbans. 

They contain valuable produce chiefly of local import- 
ance ; the sundri wood of Bengal Is widely known, while 
various species of mangrove afford in their bark a 
valuable tanning agent. 

The riparian forests occur in the Punjab and 
in Burma. In the Punjab, 
Acacia, Tamarisk, Dalbergia and 
Poplar form the forests which 
spring from the sandy riversides, while in Burma on the 
muddy soil which borders the rivers and estuaries, 
Anogeissus, Mangifera, Eugenia and Elceocarpus of 
various species are found. 

For the purpose of organization and management 
the State forests of British India 
' “s.”'’ f ® classified as, reserved, ^o- 

tected, and unclassed or public 
forest land, tlie legal status ot each class being de- 
fined in Forest Law after a prescribed procedure. 

The reserves comprise those areas which, in the 

MR«.rv« interests of the State, it is in- 
tend^ to maintain for all time as 
forests, either with’.the object .of 'assuring the water- 
supply of a district by protecting the catchment area 
ofits watercourses', of affording a constant supply of pro- 
duce to its inhabitants; or for other reasons. "The pro- 
cess of reservation is marked by a careful enquiry, 
held, by a specially appointed officer, into the rights 
of the surrounding population, and these, if existent, are 
either recorded permanently or extinguished by pur- 
chase' or exchange. Thus in some cases the recorded 
rights. in a reseira may ! be so. numerous as to absorb 
the. whole of its outturn, leaving the! State to defray 
the expenditure on its maintenance! with the object of 
reaping the indirect advantages conferred by the pre- 
servation of the forest. The area included in reserv- 
ed forests aniounted in 1903^4 to 91,567 squaremiles. 
. ; Protected forests are either those which it is •. in- 

.' ( 6 ) Protected Foteett. . ' teuded in the near future to^b^g 
. under the more stnngent law 

.applied, to reserves, or of which the public importance 
not ^ great as to justify this procedure. The enquiry 
mto ri^.hts h6.re:_not so detailed, and. as a rule it 
■ is considered, sufficient to protect . the . inore valuaWe 
apecies. . ffont , maltreatment, or ajahStilation by the 
shrronnding populutitwi, ..The area' conqai^ in pro? 
tected forests: amounted in 1:903-4 to 9,865 square 

^J 39 ^eS. ... ' ; 
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The Florest Policy of>the 
Government. 


Lastly come into consideration the unclassed 

(.) Public Forest Lands. Crests, or public forest lands. 
^ which contain produce m excess 

of the requirements of the people^ and which are 
at,;^fesent not iso accessible as to permit of very 
special protection. These areas are naturally largest 
in Provinces, such as Assam and Burma, where facilities 
for cijtport have hot been provided. The area of pub- 
lic forest lands was in 1903-4, 131,269 square miles. 

All these types of forests are liable to altera- 
tion in classification according to the progress made 
in the development of the country. In the Central 
Provinces, for example, the area of reserves is being 
gradually reduced to make room for cultivation ; in 
Burma, on the other hand, the area of reserves is con- 
stantly increased by excision from public forest lands, 
while the tendency in most Provinces is to transform 
protected into reserved forests as prosperity by in- 
creasing, raises the demand for, and value of, forest pro- 
duce, In no case, however, is any classification of 
forest land permitted without the fifilest enquiry into 
the rights of the people, and these rights may, moreover, 
be supplemented by the Local Government by the 
grant of privileges in free timber, grazing or other 
produce. 

When forests have been classified and brought 
under the Forest Law^ they come 
uiider the charge of the officers 
of the department, who are res- 
ponsible for their future administration in accord- 
ance with the declared policy of Government. This 
policy may be set forth in a few words, namely, that 
the State forests are to be managed, first, with a view 
to the welfare of the country as a whole ; second, with 
dui regard to tlie welfare of the inhabitants in their vicin- 
ity, and throughout with the object of full utilization 
of all, the prodiicts which the area can supply. But 
in order to effectively carry put this policy afully equipped 
service is necessary, and the origin and constitution of 
this service must now be explained. 

It was at the commencement of the 19th century 
f.u r. that the importance of the teak 
Fore« Malabar first attracted 

■ the attention, of the British 

Govenunenj^ and that their denudation gave rise to fears 
that there might occur a deficiency in mateirial for the 
construclioh of fleets or of public buildings; but 
though teak was created a Government monopoly and 
desultory efforts ware made to protect the forests, 
it was hot 11847 that Drs. Qeghbrn and Watson 
were appointed Conservators of Forests in Madras 
arid Boihbay. ; Five yea« later the Province of 
Pe^ .was annexed and the value of the teak forests 
at once attracted attention, resulting in the.appointment 
of Dir. '{now Sir Dietrich) Prahdis as Conservator, and 
the areation of h new State Department That depart- 
ment ol neije^ty first rrijrtuted by officers drawn 
ftorp, various <jfte.;serri<:es, whose ' t^tes < led them 
: a forest sbme years latar professional 

' '^‘7 , ,Wj hPpointraent Of tiFo 
iukJ Kbbentrop, 
recii^^rbf ’'tfie'"depari-' 
yitos anpiarvised, first 



education of the candidates appointed by the Secretary 
of State to the Indian Forest Service. 

As now constituted, that service consists of three 
branches, the Imperial recruited in England after two 
years' training at Oxford, followed by a year spent in 
the continental forests; the Provincial recruited in 
India, and whose members for the most part have 
attended the curriculum of the Imperial Forest College 
at Dehra Dun, where a two years' course is given ; 
and the Subordinate Executive Establishment manned 
by local officers. The members of the two latter ser- 
vices are not as a rule transferred outside the Province 
of their recruitment. Imperial Officers are, however, 
liable for service throughout the Indian Empire. 

Subject to the general policy which has been 
already set forth, forest administration rests with the 
Local Governments. There is an Inspector-General who 
advises the Government of India in forest matters, and 
who tours through the Provincial forests in order to 
become acquainted with local conditions. There are 
Chief Conservators in Provinces where more than two 
forest circles exist, and Conservators who form the 
link between the Controlling Staff and the Provincial 
Governments. Below them are Deputy and Assistant 
Conservators, who hold territorial charges coincident 
with Revenue Districts. Members of the Provincial 
Service are either in charge of minor divisions or. 
employed on various special works, while the Subordin- 
ate Executive Establishment is disrtibuted through- 
out the forest lists on protective and other work. 

The staff of the department at this time may be held 
to consist of an Inspector-General and 20 adminis- 
trative officers, with 164 members of the Controlling 
Staff, all in the Imperial Branch of the Service, The 
Provincial. Service consists of 128 officers, while the 
Subordinate Executive Staff shows a strength of 9,800 
officials, which is augmented by a temporary establish- 
ment of about one-half that strength. 

The salaries drawn by these officers are roughly as 
follows : in the Subordinate Executive : Establishment - 
from Rs. 7 to 150 per month-; in the Provincial Service 
from Rs. 200 to Rs, 600 per rnoitth, and in the Imperial 
Service from Rs. 350 to Rs. 2,500 per month. 

In India agricifiture is so bound up with forestry 
„ that a most intimate connection 
The dutigonhe Forest between Forest and 

Revenue officios. The Divisional 
Forest Officer is thus the Assistant to, the Collector, 
while the Conservator and Commissioner consult on all 
forest matters affecting the welfare of the people. With 
regard to the forests in his charge, the first duty of the 
Forest Officer is to bring the arek intd Ml; bearing of that 
product for which there is a local demand or an, outside 
market, and to do , this certain steps haye to be taken to 
secure continuity of working over a prolonged period, 

■ When Forest Settlemeiit is complete, it must be fol- 
, , ' lowed by permanent demarcation 
ia) and detailed suryey ; next comes 

the d^jcision. as.to the produce 
which the area is to ; yield, ':.yiduoh inay be timber for 


the ri^thelders ; one or all ol these may be demanded 
from the ame ar^ 
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The kind of produce and the method of its cultiva- 
,,, . , tion are prescribed in a working 

( or mg p ans, which is Sanctioned by the 

Government of India and may not be altered without 
their approval, and with this plan as a guide to the 
silvicultural treatment of his forests^ the Divisional 
Officer proceeds to the protection of the area and to 
the exploitation and disposal of its produce. 

The protection of the forest against fire is one of his 

(.) Fire Conservancy. and important 

duties, for in the deciduous and 
alpine forests of India, the continuance of the forest 
by means of natural regeneration as well as the 
growth of sound timber is impossible unless this is 
successfully carried out. In the moist and evergreen 
forests protection is not so necessary, though even here 
the exclusion of fires has a beneficial effect in certain 
conditions. There were in 1903-04, 38,000 square miles 
of State reserves under special protection, involving 
the State in an expenditure of from Rs. 5 to 40 per 
square mile in the preparation of fire lines and in 
establishment. The percentage of success varies 
much with the season. Winter rain followed by an 
early monsoon will render the operations perhaps 
entirely successful, but in more adverse conditions 
there may be serious losses. Incendiarism is rare, 
and the good will of the people is an important factor 
in successful operations. In the year X903-04 some 
5,500 cases of forest fires occurred, and about 3,000 
square miles of forest were burnt. 

Protection against man and cattle is an easier task, 
and depends to a great extent 
on the strength and spirit of the 
subordinate staff. It is now 
universally admitted that forest conservancy in 
India depends greatly on the attitude of the sur- 
rounding population, and endeavours are always made 
to interest the people in the forests by the offer of 
remunerative work and by rewarding them for any 
aid they may afford, by due consideration of their 
welfare, and by generosity in time of stress or need. 
In spite of sympathetic treatment, however, forest 
offences will occur and cattle trespass will continue. 
In 1903-04 the number of the former was recorded at 
51,000, while as 13 million head of cattle grazed in 
the State forests during the year, it is not surprising 
that trespass was frequent. 

The exploitation of the forest will next occupy the 
lA atteutiou of the Forest Officer. 

(.) Explouation. 

some extent in the present, the duty of the Depart- 
ment to create a market for its products and convey 
them thereto. But that necessity is happily fast dis- 
appearing for the strength of the service has never been 
based on an assumption that lumbering was a part 
of its duties, and the withdrawal of ofB-cers from work 
of a more professional nature has often resulted in 
hindering the improvement of the forest capital. 
At the present time the system prevails of selling stand- 
ing timber and leasing the minor forest produce or 
issuing passes for its collection, while grazing fees are 
eithw collected by assessment on a community or, in 
the case of migratory herds, by payment on entering 
theiiorest..'..-;.;. . 


{d) Protection against 
Man and Cattle. 


II 


Remunerative forest management in India is rare- 
ly possible without a considerable 
Commumcations and rendering the forests 

accessible. Thirty years ago, in 
the absence of railways, roads, tramways and slides, 
water carriage was practically the only means of hand- 
ling bulky forest produce without excessive expendi- 
ture, Since then, however, very large sums have been 
spent on communications, with the result that carriage 
has become easier and cheaper, while it now pays to 
remove much material that was formerly neglected. 
At the present time merchants in forest produce often 
prefer railway carriage even where transit by water is 
to hand, as the extra cost is more than covered by the 
rapidity with which the produce reaches the market ; 
while in the hills, forest areas which only a few years 
ago were classified as inaccessible are now yielding 
their harvest by means of timber shoots, wet slides, 
and sledge roads. The Forest Officer is responsible 
therefore for opening out his forests by suitable com- 
munications with established trade routes, the more 
so that it has been proved by experience that 
this is one of the most remunerative forms of expendi- 
ture. During the year 1903-04 the cost of the upkeep 
and construction of roads and bridges amounted to Rs. 
1,84,000. 

The provision of suitable shelter for the t'orest 
Staff is also a matter of primary importance. The 
Forest Officer has been in the past, and, still is in some 
backward Provinces, the pioneer of civilization ; he is 
throughout his service exposed to inconveniences and 
dangers which result in a high mortality rate. The 
improvement of communications brings him more into 
touch with the outside world and its amenities, but 
unless protected against climatic influences, he soon 
loses health and vigor. During the past few years 
greater activity has been shown in providing for the 
proper accommodation of officers of all branches of the 
service, but very much still remains to be done to ob- 
viate unnecessary exposure to the summer heat or au- 
tumn rain. The expenditure on upkeep and construc- 
tion of buildings by the Forest Department in 1903-04 
was Rs. 4,69,000. \ 

The popular idea of the life of a Forest Officer in 
India is that he is engaged in 
The Regeneration of the sowing and planting trees. It 

has been shown that his work 
has a wider scope, that it may influence the welfare of a 
country, and that whole communities may be depen- 
dent for their comfort upon the success of his manage- 
ment. The theory of Indian forestry is similar to 
that recognized iii Western countries, namely, 
that the forest stock represents the capital, and 
its ^eld the interest on that capital. When the forests 
of India came under the control of the British Gov- 
ernment, it was speedily, found that this theory, if 
known, had not been practised, but that the forest cap- 
ital had been encroached upon to such an extent that 
the yearly interest had diminished or disappeared. 
During the last 40 years the work of the Department 
has consisted in the endeavour to restore the forests 
to a more normal condition, and to bmlji up the forest 
capital, so that a full and permanent supply of produce 
might be available for the public. There is, indeed, goo(i, 
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reason to believe that in many parts of India the entire shoots should be left to nature and aided, but not 
denudation of hills and other lands has resulted in com- performed, by the Forest Officer, 
pletely altering those conditions under which, in former At the present time the yield of the State forests, 
times, the inhabitants lived in comfort j and in such though steadily increasing, forms 

localities extensive works of afforestation by means of ' ‘ only a small portion of what the 

sowings and pUntings would without doubt prove of the forests should give were they in a normal condition 
greatest benefit: but in India forestry has not yet ad* and in full bearing. The maltreatment of centuries 
vanced beyond the maintenance of existing forests, cannot be remedied in a few years, but when the tim* 
and here happily conditions can, as a rule, be regulated, her trees which sprang from seed in the infancy of the 
so as to induce the natural regeneration of a young Department shall have matured, the full value of the 
crop in order to replace the mature trees which are State forests will be better appreciated. Meanwhile, 
systematically removed. variations in the outturn of the forest due to local 

To bring, the ruined forests of India into a condition conditions are not infrequent. A failure of the mon- 
where natural reproduction is assured, and where the soon rains at once influences the yield of forest 
soil is covered by a full crop of trees of all ages, has produce, the floating streams run dry, and the demand 
been no easy task, nor indeed is this task complete at for timber ceases when there is scarcity in the land, 
the present time. To remove the hollow and unsound The yield of the Indian forests is classified as 
stems discarded as valueless when the forests were major, including timber and fuel, and minor, including 
being ravaged in former times, to suppress the inferior all other produce, save bamboos ; and the average out- 
species, to control the luxuriance of the growth of turn of the last two years has amounted to 239,408,483 
climbers and underwood, and to ensure the germination c.ft. of timber and fuel, Rs. 45,45,231 worth of minor 
of the fallen seed by keeping out fires and cattle has been produce, and 260,843,649 bamboos, most of which 
the work of the past, which will be amply repaid in the was consumed locally. 

future b3^ a fuller harvest of forest produce and a largely Of the timbers the most valuable are teak, sal, 
increased State revenue. The preliminary treatment to deodar, sissoo, ebony and rosewood, blackwood, 
which the forests are subjected in order to bring them cutch, sandal, babul, red sanders, iron-wood and 
. into a normal condition is that of improvement fellings, padouk, but there are many others which have only 
a provisional operation with the object of favouring to be known to be appreciated, though in some cases 
the growth of the principal species by the removal, of the supply is too limited to rouse the interest of the 
those stems which hinder its progress. The result of home market. The exports of forest produce from 
carrying out these fellings over large areas is often to India during the year 1903-04 were, however, of great 
flood the market with a large amount of inferior material, importance. Teak to the value of 91^ lakhs of rupees, 
much of which is useless for any purpose. But these sandal and other ornamental woods estimated at 12 
fellings also yield railway sleepers and small scantlings, lakhs, myrabolams to the amount of 42 lakhs, cutch 
sp that though in some cases they may be costly, in and gambler nearly 20 lakhs worth, and caoutchouc 
others they produce a considerable revenue. lakhs worth were registered as having been shipped 

Following on the completion of the improvement abroad,while272lakhsworthof lac were also exported, 
fellings, whose sequence should have been arranged so Not all of these valuable products came from the State 
thfiit as far as possible the area under the various age forests; for instance, Mysore possesses the largest area 
classes should be approximately equal, a regular under sandal, while lac, though originally a forest pro - 
system of treatment is prescribed. In the deciduous duct, is largely cultivated in private estates and on field 
forests, the selection, or the coppice method, is gen- crops where protection and supervision are more easy 
erally adopted according to whether large or small than on trees scattered throughout remote jungles; the 
timber is in demand. The selection and removal of value of, and demand for, this product would appear 
mature trees scattered throughout the felling area to justify further efforts being made for the wider pro* 
causes but slight interference with the forest canopy, pagation of the lac insect in State forests, 
insufficient to stimulate a ra,nk growth of grass It has before been remarked that in the cons titu- 
.wbich would choke the seedlings, but sufficient to tion of State forests, the greatest 

^ord lightfor the germination of the seed. Where care is taken to prevent any in- 
fuel is m demand the system of coppice is adopted, * fringement of the vested rights 

the crop of the future groyring from the parent stools, of the, people, and that Provincial Governments, are 
and tp order to gradually renew the forest stock at liberty to grant those resident in the vicinity of 
"standards or isolated stems .are left scattered through- the forests privileges, as regards the enjoyment of their 
out the felling areas, so that their seed may, produce new products. But in spite of this liberal policy the intro- 
stems to replace the coppice stools which ultimately ductiOn of restrictions on the liberty of the individual 
may become exhausted. , will always at first be resented until custom has made 

- , * pe coniferous forests a system of rejgeneration . the new conditions better known The opposition to 
feBmga IS often pmctipd, whereby theptanding crop is the introduction of forest, conservancy in India, which 
u senes of successive fellings spread over was at first intense, is .still shown, though in a much 
\ ' neiv growth replacing the modified form, and is now perhaps due more’ to the 

j ^ gradually removed. misdeme^ours of the lo^r subordinates than to any 

^ applied to the other cause. .The remedy is to increase supervision 
requins oyer the executive staff , considering the vast 
country to be bonpolled, ^this will always .be, ^ 
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difficult matter. During the year 1903-04 four million 
c. ft. of timber and 53! million c. ft. of fuel, together 
with 13^ million bamboos and ii j- lakhs of rupees worth 
of minor forest produce, were distributed to right- 
holders and privileged persons, and in addition very 
valuable concessions were made for works of public 
utility, such as bridges, religious buildings, schools, 
rest-houses, etc., as well as for rebuilding villages which 
had been destroyed by fire. There is reason to hope 
that after the lapse of comparatively few years, at 
least the direct advantages of forest conservancy will 
be apparent to the people, for the destruction of forests 
proceeds with marvellous rapidity, and in many cases 
the coming generation would not have benefited by 
their present proximity to the forests, had not the Gov- 
ernment taken the necessary steps to maintain the 
tree growth. 

The question of grazing has for long been in India 

Forest Grazing. importance, and the 

^ restrictions thereon necessary 

for the maintenance of the forest have perhaps 
been amongst the most opposed and criticised of the 
actions of the Forest Department. 

In those districts which possess no forest lands the 
cattle are stall fed, are not kept in excess of require- 
ments, and are as a rule somewhat carefully bred. It is 
different in other localities where large areas of 
forest land are available. Here, the peasantry main- 
tain large herds of forest-grazed cattle which are aug- 
mented by migratory herds whose owners have no in- 
terest either in the forest or in the land. Such cattle 
are inferior in every respect, and die by thousands, in 
time of drought, yet sustenance must, if possible, be pro- 
vided for them, and no entirely prohibitory tax can be 
imposed on their grazing. More stringent rules are en- 
forced in the case of sheep and goats than in that of 
horned cattle, but even so, immense damage is done 
from the snow level to the sea by the intrusion of 
cattle which can hardly be said to be necessary to the 
domestic welfare of the people or even of economic 
value to the country. Only 16 per cent of the large 
area of State forests was in 1903-04 closed entirely 
to grazing, leaving 195,000 square miles open for this 
purpose, though of this area some 34,000 square miles 
were clos«id to sheep and^cats ; it oamAot ihcrefore 
be asserted that tjie resTrictions imposed by Govern- 
ment in this airection were so excessive as to unduly 
interfere with the traditions of the people. 

The financial results of Indian forest manage- 

Financial Restdtz. ment afford a popular method 
Of estimating the importance of 
the forests, but, as before pointed out, the indirect 
bettefjLfs thej7 confer cannot be gauged by the cash rev- 
enues they yield. The increase, however, in these rev- 
enues has been remarkable, and is all the more wel- 
come, in that means are thereby afforded by judicious 
expenditure for the .improvement of the forest capital 
and for an increased outtotn. The average revenue 
and surplus of the last 30 years is set forth in the 
statement below in thousands of rupees : — 

Gros$ Revenue. Surplus, 

1873-4101882-3 ... 6,723 «!4 

, :i88a-3 to 1892-3 6*9®5 

, . *892-310x902-3 19,023 , .B,i8o 

1902-3 ... ^ 22,21? 10,050 


It will be observed that the proportion of gross 
revenue to expenditure varies between 66 and 55 per 
cent and has remained at about the latter figure for 
some time. 


The expansion of outturn and revenue in the fu- 
ture must be dependent on successful scientific 
management, for the preparatory operations for the 
improvement of the forest are, over large areas, 
within measurable distance of completion, and it is 
certain that the results of future working will far 
surpass those of the past. 


With a laige area under management and a 
^ _ comparatively small staff, the 
Piantations^and Ex- Forest Department 

must chiefly be confined to the 
tending of the natural forests, but arboriculture 
and plantations have not been entirely neglected. 
For many years ''taungya'^ plantations have been 
extended in Burma, where there are now nearly 
TOO square miles under teak and cutch. This system 
of cultivation where the seeds of forest trees are 


sown with field crops in jungle clearings has been 
successful to a certain extent, but the work of keeping 
the plantations clear of undergrowth and thinning 
them, is sometimes beyond the powers of the 
local staff and of the scanty labour supply of the 
country. In Madras, at Nilambur, teak plantations 
have, on the other hand, proved to be a remunerative 
investment. 


Experiments with exotic trees are being constant- 
ly carried out, but, with the exception perhaps of the 
eucalyptus, the results have not influenced the forest 
wealth of the country. On the other hand, the distri- 
bution to other countries of the seed of Indian forest 


trees is largely increasing. In Africa the deodar has 
been found to flourish in the Transvaal, teak and 
bamboo succeeds on the East Coast, while Cape Colony 
absorbs as much seed of the more valuable species as 
can be supplied. There are also standing indents for 
large quantities of bamboo seed which is available 
only at long intervals, but which it is hoped may, in 
successful plantations later on, influence the economic 
wealth of some of our Colonies. 


With regard to rubber plantations the Department 
h^ had, as in many other instances, to assume the risk 
of proving that a industry may be remunerative. 
The Ficus Elastica plantations of Assa^i^L^d those un- 
der Hcevea, in Burma, are now coming into tieaiingjand 
have proved at least suitability of soil and climate 
these species. Their commercial success also is proved 
by the expression of disapprobation of the policy of a 
Government Department in conducting commercial 
undertakings and by offer of purchase, the critics being 
unmindful of the necessity and expense of experimental 
work which has been the means of creating a new and 
important industry in India. 

Besides these extensive plantations and experi- 
ments, many forest gardens are kept up whence distri- 
bution of young trees free or at a nominalpricepro- 
ceeds. As an example, the gardens at Chaubattia may 
be mentioned, which have been the means of the intro- 
duction of the best varieties ol English fruits into the 
Himalayas and from which eucalyptus and indigenous 
forest trees are distributed. ' 
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It has been mentioned that the work of the Forest 
Department in India has not yet extended to the 
ifforestation of large areas, but this important work 
:annot be inuchlonger delayed, and indeed has in some 
provinces already commenced. The scarcity of fuel in 
the Punjab, caused by the success of the large coloniza- 
tion schemes, is necessitating the creation of extensive 
irrigated plantations, while the high price of fuel in 
the vicinity of important European settlements, both 
in the hills and plains, points to the advisability of 
planting quick-growing species in a systematic man- 
ner, in order to remove this inconvenience. In a suit- 
able climate with a sufficient rainfall, or where irriga- 
tion is available, the value of eucalyptus and wattle 
as fuel cannot be overlooked. 


It has before been mentioned that the technical 
cducation of the officers of the 
Imperial Branch of the Forest 
Service is now carried out at Oxford, and that of the 
3ther branches of the Service at Dehra Dun. The For- 


est School at Dehra Dun, which has been in existence 
lor some 25 years, undertook the training of candidates 
cor the Subordinate Executive Staff, whose members 
were eligible for promotion into the Provincial Service. 
But the progress of the Department and the increased 
iemands on the pi'ofessional Forest Officer were prohib- 
itive to a continuance of this system. The school 
das now been raised to the status of a college, and a 
Research Institute has been created with a view to the 


study of scientific and economic problems, on the solu- 
tion of which future progress must to a great extent 
iepend. The College, when equipped, will receive forest 
students from all parts of India, and candidates from 
tropical colonies will probably utilize it to a greater 
extent than formerly,- for with the revival of 


been recognized by the more enlightened of the Native 
Princes, and this is a point of the utmost importance to 
the interests of the Indian Empire. The catchment areas 
of the streams which go to make up the important rivers 
of Upper India lie within native territory, and the same 
is the case, thoughpehapsin a less marked decree, in Cen- 
tral and Southern India. If these catchment areas were 
denuded of forest, if the hill slopes were laid bare by in- 
judicious fellings, the great irrigation works of the Em- 
pire would at once suffer from an inadequate supply 
of water at some seasons and from devastating floods 
at others. The value of timber has risen and must con- 
tinue to rise with greater demand and improved com- 
munications, and the temptation to realize the forest 
capital by the individual must be always present. An 
inculcation of the elementary principles of the influ- 
ence of forests on the water-supply is therefore the first 
step towards ensuring that those influences shall not 
be slighted in the future. 

The forests of Kashmir extend over a large tract of 
country from about 14,000 feet 
elevation to the plains of the 
Punjab; alpine, deciduous and 
dry forest being represented. The reserved forest 
area was, in 1903-04, about 2,650 square miles, and 
they sndded anet revenue of nearly 8 lakhs of rupees. 
The Conservator is an officer deputed from the Impe- 
rial Forest Staff, assisted by deputed officers from the 
Indian Provincial Forest and Revenue Services and by 
a locally recruited staff. The forests are managed on 
the Indian system, and considerable progress has been 
made in their organization. They are of particular 
interest to the British administration, as they clothe 
the catchment areas of the Indus, Jhelam, and Chenab 
Rivers. 


forestry in almost every country there should be no 
falling off in the acceptance of a free technical 
^ucation of the highest order which is now offered 
by the Government of India. 

The members of the Research Institute will also 
be fully employed in investigations which have been 
too long postponed. • The richer the forest and the 
.ess the admixture of inferior species, the greater the 
ianger to which it is exposed from insect and fungoid 
pests, the ihtenser its treatment and the more detail- 
sd the knowledge necessary to maintain it in i liinaiHfT°~ 
jondition. In lli i( |i,^i im ■ ttt 

forest crop with a view to deriving the 
^Mtest possible benefit from the forest areas, the 
greater becomes the need, of scientific research and of 
its, application to practical forestry. 

The influence of fhe forest policy of the Goverh- 
. .. ment of Indfa h^is been effective 

. The piorests of attrafcting the attention of 

“ ' ' , the nilep of Native, States to the 

importance and value, of their forests, and this is not 
extraordinary, when they; have see^i instances where 
fbr^t . revenues , lisve increased under the 
a ' deputed bidder of . the Forest; ^Djepart-; 

so that' 

se^. , of' States the forests, 
bf' -j^e,. country;'. 'Cash -pay-; 




These forests contain valuable timber of deodar 

Tk o . f.k and pine, and are under the super- 

Hill SteteofThl ^njab. local forest author- 

ities who, while avoiding un- 
necessary interference, see that the forests are main- 
tained and improved, the revenue being collected and 
paid to the owners. 

The most important of these are in the Tehri State, 
lA Th. w!n i?.,..... catchment area of 

Jhe Unit^ ^d Jamna^_^^^r- 

control of the Forest Departinen%J-^i 4 ifcs 4 ^ latter are 
still managed by its officers, and bring in a handsome 
net revenue of over one lakh of rupees annually to the 
owner. 

The forests of Mysore extend over an area of about 
,(<#)nieFo««sofMysore. 

charge of a Conservator deputed 
from the Indian Provincial Forest Service. The sys- 
tem: of management is based on that adopted in British 
India, and the staff is locally recruited. The forest 
revenue amounted in 1963-04 to abbut 5^ lakhs of 
fupees aiid the surplus to about 3. lakhsi ■ Sandalwood 
is ,a specialty in this. Sts,te, and brings in a revenue of 
about ID lakhs Of rupees annually, the .operations being 
conducted by the Fof^t Department. But serious 
da3n,age’:has occurred through the raya^es , of the 
"spike’ *' disease during the past few yeats, ; and full 
investigate into its abddt tp:^:niade. 



TvprcAL Submontane’ Forest, 



Forests or Protection, about io,ooo feet elevation. 
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(/) Other Forests of 
Native States. 


Travancore possesses State forests to the extent of 
>f about 2,500 square miles, which 
{«) The Fwats of Tra- jjj-jjjg {jj ^ revenue of some 7 
vancore. -i'll”/* i i r 

5 - lakhs of rupees and a surplus of 

about 2 lakhs. The'system of management is adopt- 
ed from that in force in British India. 

Other Native States, such as Jodhpur, Bhavt^alpur, 
Patiala, etc., have organized 
Forest Departments to supervise 
the management of their forest 
lands and conduct ttieir operations on the enlightened 
principles of the West. Of great interest are the 
forests of Central India, belonging to a number of the 
smaller Native States, which are not only valuable be- 
cause they supply produce, but of vital importance in 
clothing the dry hills, thereby assisting in the mainten- 
ance ot a constant water-supply. These forests have 
of late years come under systematic management, 
Itwill thus be evident that the Government not 
only encourages in theory and by practice the spread 
of scientific forestry, but also materially aids in its 
application by the loan of trained officers to Native 
States and by the offer of a free technical education 
to candidates for their Forest Services. This offer has 
been freely taken advantage of by some 20 Native 
States in training their own nominees and in giving 
suitable posts to those who, as private students, have 
passed out of the Forest School. 

The importance of the forests has been recognized 
in many of the colonies of the 
^“'and ei"seShe“® British Empire. Officers deputed 
from the Indian Forest Ser- 
vices, or who have been transferred to the Colo- 
nial Governments, manage the forests in Ceylon, 
the Straits Settlements, Southern Nigeria, British 
East Africa, Cape Colony and the Transvaal. 
Trinidad has a similar officer, and the occasions on 
which officers are lent for examination and report 
are numerous. The' large forests of Siam are 
also managed by officers of the Indian Service. It 
will be seen therefore that the calls on the Forest De- 

K ' lent for work outside the State forests of British 
are numerous, and indeed often cannot be com- 
plied with owing to the paucity of the staff which is un- 
able to cope with the rapidly increasing area entrusted 
to their care. 

In the preceding paragraphs the influence of 

Conotasion. 

the means employed to take 
full advantage of their benefits have been set forth, 
but there are yet othei aspects of the subject which are 
. of appreciable, though of minor importance. That the 
beauty of the Indian woodlands is not i^ored is prov- 
ed by the ever-increasing number of visitors, in search 
of relaxation and sport, ijo the forests of the Mils and 


plains. There is not now an European settlement in 
the Mis where some attempt is not made to tend the 
forests with scientific care, not a station on the plains 
where indigenous jungle trees may not be found 
planted and protected. A holiday in the forests appeds 
to all as a change from the monotony of an official life 
or from the social demands of western civilization and, 
though often unacknowledged, the influence of forests 
on the minds of the people is always for good. 

Further, the creation of State forests has permit- 
ted the introduction of rules preventing the annihila- 
tion of the interesting fauna of the Empire. Quietude 
during the breeding season, sanctuaries uncontaminat- 
ed by man, a period of safety from hunters, and a limi- 
tation in the number of animals which may be killed, 
all these restrictions are necessary in view of the keen- 
ness of the modem sportsman and the mperiority of 
modem weapons. The rules have been imposed with 
moderation and foresight, for, in the absence of animal 
life, a forest becomes a desert, and it loses one of its 
chiefest charms when intimacy with wild life is im- 
possible. 

Lastly, forest conservancy has not only preserved 
to the Empire at least a part of its forest wealth and of 
its interesting fauna, but has been the means of pro- 
tecting those little known and independent communi- 
ties which still exist in the solitudes of the Indian 
j angles. With them the Forest Officer comes into close 
connection and finds always something to interest and 
oft^ something to admire. In the absence of their 
confidence and assistance his solitary work cannot be 
successful, and his sympathetic knowledge of their cus- 
toms and requirements assures to them a continuance 
of the simple livelihood to which they have been ac- 
customed for ages, so that they are afforded oppor- 
tunity to slowly absorb western civilization and thus 
gradually to be merged into the settled and prosperous 
population surrounding them. 

The presence of man is always inimical to forest 
growth; when civilized, he destroys it for his personal 
profit or advantage; when uncivilized, he fights against 
its oppression, so that he may not be overwhelmed. 
The insignificant clearing in the jungle is the first 
and surest sign that man is warring against the forces 
of nature, his strength lies in number, and his weapon 
of offence is fire, so that at last there is not a ffiU range 
in the Empire which does not bear the signs of conquest, 
and hardly a level plain which does not show either the 
vestiges of former forest growth, or at least possess 
ligends to bear witness to its former existence. With 
an ever-increasing populatibjn and prosperity, it be- 
comes the duty of the Government to restrain the 
ha.nnful and destructive action, of its people, and how 
this is being done has been , set forth in these pages. 
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Indian Art and Architecture. 


The Art of every country is the unconscious 
record of its History. The surviving specimens tell 
posterity of the state of the aboriginal dwellers upon 
its soil ; of their development ; of their migrations ; 
of the character of the races which invaded, mingled 
with, or superseded them. 

While Art thus illuminates the facts of History, 
the events comprising History exercise the most po- 
tent influence upon the character, scope and degree 
of luminosity Art casts upon them. An invasion of bar- 
barians, or the destruction caused by internal strife, may 
blot out for ever the artistic records of such elaborate- 
ly civilized races as doubtless inhabited India from 
very remote times, down to the dawn of History ; while, 
on the other hand, similar records of more primitive, 
but secluded nations, are handed down intact from 
the storehouses of antiquity, and afford us both mi- 
nute and exact information of their past. 

The climate and the soil of the country they live 
in, have a powerful influence upon the preservation, or 
destruction of the treasures, and records of bygone 
peoples. How much, for instance, of our knowledge 
of her Art and History, do we owe to the dry climate 
and sandy soil of Egypt ; and how much of our igno- 
rance of her past is due to the heat and moisture of the 
climate of India which exercise so destructive an action 
upon all animal, vegetable, and many mineral products ; 
an action which is materially assisted by the swanns 
of minor animals and insects bred in her rich soil, ■ 

The social habits and religious customs of a peo- 
ple, are also determining factors in the same direction. 
Of these, the mode a nation adopts of disposing of its 
dead, exercises perhaps, the greatest influence. In 
India, the Archaeologist, the Historian, and the Artist, 
have to deplore the fact, that from time immemorial, 
the people have burned their dead ; and with them, 
there can be little doubt, have been destroyed many 
interesting, and valuable records of the remote civiliza- 
tions which flourished upon her soil. Other reasons 
for the paucity of knowledge we possess of India's re- 
moter past, are to be found in the apparently exclu- 
sive use of wood as a building material by her people 
before the year B. C. 350 ; their ignorance regarding 
the value of bronze, as a material for domestic utensils, 
ornaments, and weapons ; and the absence of the prac- 
tice of incised ^ting upon clay tablets hardened by 
the sun or fired into . bricks, which has revealed the 
civilization of the ancient Assyrians to the archasolo- 
gists of to-day. Pew Indian gold, or silver coins, or or- 
naments of a very ancient date now exist, and no 
textiles as old even as the Bayeux Tapestries, let alone, 
the still older woven fabrics 01 Egypt are preserved, to 


show posterity the beginnings of those traditional, and 
typicad crafts of India. 

It is to the remains of the stone and brick build- 
ings of a date subsequent to the year B. C. 250, that we 
must turn, to infer the condition of the Art of India, 
before that date. The works now extant, prove con- 
clusively, that a high degree of skill had been attain- 
ed in the crafts of the Metal worker, the Carpenter, the 
Wood-carver, the Weaver and the Painter ; for they 
afford evidence that distinct styles had been developed, 
placing them far in advance of the crude products of 
the primeval races inhabiting the country. The suc- 
cessive steps are missing, worn away by the slow erosion 
of time, or by one or other of the destructive agents 
mentioned afcove. Strangely enough, however, speci- 
mens of the * * Primitive Art ’ ' still survive, and may 
be studied, among those aboriginal tribes, such as the 
Bhils, who, driven from the plains by the early invad- 
ers, settled ill the mountain fastnesses and dense jun- 
gles, where undisturbed, they have carried on, unchang- 
ed, the same crude and simple crafts they practised 
thousands of years ago. These need not detain us long, 
for the specimens of musical instruments, basket and 
mat work, and jewellery produced by them, differ but 
slightly from similar articles, made by barbarous tribes 
in other parts of the world. They display the same 
feeling for pattern, and the childish fancy of all savage 
handiwork, together with a surprising degree of tech- 
nical skill, when allowance is made for the crude ap- 
pliances and the coarse materials employed in their 
manufacture. But the interest they excite being Eth- 
nological, rather than Artistic, they can be dismissed, 
and attention turned to those Historic Styles of Archi- 
tecture which form the basis of all Indian Art between 
B. C. 250 and the present time. 

These are ; — 

I. Buddhist, dating from B. C. 250 to A. D. 750. 

3. Jaina (tst period), dating from A. D. 1000 to 
A. D- 1300. 

„ (2nd period ) „ A. D. 1420 to 

the present time. 

3. Indo-Aryan, (ist period) dating from A. D. 

495 to A. D. 750- 

(2nd period) dating from A. D. 100 to 
the present time. 

4. Chalukyan (ist period) dating from A, D. 

500 A. D. 750. 

( 2iid period ) dating from A. D. 1000 
to A. D. 1300, 
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5. Dravidian ( ist period ) dating from A. D. 700 
, to A. D. 1000. 

(2nd period) dating from A. D. 1350 
to the present day. 

6. Indo-Saracenic and period dating from A. D. 

1000 to the present time. 

As the above dates show, some o£ these styles are per- 
petuated, in more or less developed, or debased forms, 
to the’^present day ; two (the Buddhist and Chalukyan) 
have completely died out. Some are allied, and pos- 
sess characteristic features, showing development one 
from another, or both from a common source ; while 
one (the Indo-Saracenic), is based upon opposite ideas 
from the rest as regards construction and decoration. 
Scarcely any Buddhist, Jaina, Chalukyan or Dravidian 
buildings used for civil purposes exist, those extant 
being Temples or other religious edifices ; but many 
examples of the Civil Architecture of the Indo-Aryan, 
and Indo-Saracenic styles remain, to illustrate the de- 
gree of skill attained by their designers and builders. 

We propose to consider. the general character of 
each architectural style separately, together with the 
Arts of Sculpture and Painting with which each is allied. 
We then propose to deal with those arts which do not 
directly depend upon Architecture for their setting, 
such as gold, silver and other metal work, illuminating 
and writing, ivory and sandal wood carving, jewellery, 
weaving and other minor arts. 


Buddhist Art. 

Architecture, 

The Buddhist religion was founded about the 
year B., C. 660, but no work of Art connected with it 
is known to now exist, dating before the year B. C. 350, 
when King Asoka, who ruled over the whole of North- 
ern India, was converted to, the faith. He prosecuted a 
jsealous missionary propaganda, not only throughout 
his own dominions, but over the, rest of, India, and be- 
yond it, to Ceylon, Kashmir, Nepal, and Burma. As 
a means to the conversion of his people, he erected 
many hundreds of. Lats’' or pillars, inscribed with 
the leading doctrines of the Buddhist religion. The 
greater number of these were probably of wood, for no 
trace of them can be found, but in a few instances the 
pillars were cut from solid blocks of stone, and have 
been discovered and restored. Their proportions and 
details point to a distinctly Pemian influence, especial- 
ly as regards the emblems which .crown the capitals, 
the capitals themselves, and the basesj The other de- 
: - ^ tails would rather 

; , point to a Greek ori- 

gin, for the neck of 
the .pillar found at 
Allahabad, . dating 
about B. C. 254, 
is oruamen ted with 
an *, almost exact 
reproduction of the . 
honeysuckle design, 
BbSxgk on the^ used by the Greeks 
^th the Ionic 

'and ,'^bead 
,and > bases, , 



are so essentially Persepolitan, as to leave little 
doubt that both the Buddhists in India, and the 
Greeks in Europe, derived certain features of their 
Art from a common source. It is a fact worthy of 
notice, however, that the Greek details mentioned 
above, appear upon no other Buddhist works, either in 
the reign of Asoka, or at any subsequent period. 

Before leaving these pillars.. it will be convenient 
to note the general characteristics of all Buddhist 
Columns ; for whether used as isolated monuments, 
or as supporting columns for the roofs of Temples and 
Monasteries, they possess peculiarities distinguishing 
them from Greek, Roman or Gothic pillars. As they are 
the pattern from which the Jains entirely, and the lndo- 
Aryans and Dravidians partty, developed their pillars, 
.thfs is important 

The great difference is, that the Buddhists did not 
adhere, as did the Greeks and Romans, to one or two 
simple and constant types, but they varied them in- 
definitelj^ They are generally square in iflan for some 
distance up, when they become success! vely octagonal, 
sixteen-sided and round, ending with a square capital. 
Sometimes they terminate in a flat bulbous capital. 
When this happens, the shaft is decorated with shallow 
vertical flutings, which are cut by a horizontal ring 
at the neck, but continue over the capital. Theii 
proportions are short and very massive, a characteristic 
due to the fact, that the only Buddhist roofed buildings 
known to exist at the present time, are caves excavated 
out of the solid rock, and the columns were therefore 
left with an ample margin of strength to support the 
weight of the rock above. 

It must be here noticed, as a fact which had a de- 
termining influence upon their style, and therefore up- 
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which preceded them ; that is upon the craft of the 
joiner, and not upon that of the mason. The roofs and 
the openings in the fagades of the rock-cut Temples, 
imitate in stone, buildings which previously existed, con- 
structed of wood; and the stones of the rails and gate- 
ways at Sanchi and Bharat are not built up in accord- 
ance with science of strains and joints practised by 
masons, hut follow the system practised by joiners of 
wood. This peculiarity is characteristic of nearly all 
Indian Architecture, except that of the Saracens. Its 
artistic result is apparent in the use of square-headed 
openings in all constructed buildings ; no pure arch with 
radiating voussoirs, such as are common in Europe, since 
the days of the Romans, being known to exist in India, 
The only pointed arches in buildings of purely Indian 
origin are firstly, the rock-cut roofs of the Chaityas or 
Temples of the Buddhists, which in the instance of the 
specimen at Karli is actually supported by wooden ribs, 
and in those at Ellora and Ajanta by ribs carved, cut 
in stone in imitation of their wooden prototypes ; and, 
secondly, in the horse-shoe openings, cut out of the solid 
rock, of their outer fagades. In constructional build- 
ings such as those of the Jains, the openings invariably 
have horizontal stone architraves, supported upon 
bracketted pillars, with stone struts. The brackets 
and struts at the capitals of the vertical pillars serve 
to reduce the size of the openings of the window at the 
top, and cause it to assume a more or less pointed shape. 
It IS only necessary to compare this method of construc- 
tion which is a purely wooden one, with that practised 
by the Roman and Mediaeval builders, to see at once 
the influence it had upon the nature and direction of 
their ornamental details. 

The history of the art of India is full of mystery, 
and that of the sudden adoption of stone, as a material 
out of which to construct Temples and other re- 
ligious buildings, is as puzzling to Arch^logists as 
are the causes which so long deferred its use, in a coun- 
try where stone suitable for building abounds, and is 
.so easily accessible. The invasion of Alexander the 
Great and the settlement of the Grgeco-Bactrian king- 
dom close to the borders of India, are solutions of the 
problem, which have supporters, but, as the change of 
material made very little apparent difference to the 
character of the buudings,.as regards style and decora- 
tion, the causes which brought it about are of more 
interest to Archaeologists than to Artists, and need not 
be enlarged upon. 

The most characteristic and impressive works of the 
Buddhists are the Chaityas or Temples, and the Viharas 



Pi^AN OF A Buddhist. Chaitya. 


or Monasteries, excavated from the solid rock. The 
former resemWe in plan an English three-aisledCathedral 
without transepts, but with the same semi-circular 
apse ; that at Karli, on the Western Ghauts, near Poona, 
being almost identical in general arrangement and 
dimensions with the choir of Norwich Cathedral. Their 
only light enters from a large horse-shoe shaped open- 
ing, cut through the external wall of the cave. This 
is placed high up above the somewhat narrow entrance, 
and formerly contained a pierced wooden screen, the 
precursor of the stone screens, which are such a charac- 
teristic feature of Indian Architecture. The principal 
decorative feature of the external facade is this horse- 
shoe window, and its shape is repeated in the form 
of niches or bands of ornament over the exterior face. 
The niches are generally filled with figures of saints, 
which are somewhat crudely carved, and lack the 
surface interest of their granite prototypes in Egypt, 
but attain a dignity, from the impressive character of 
their setting, which disarms or at least mitigates any 
critical objections to their details. 

The Viharas or Monasteries are not of such 
comprehensive interest as the Chaityas. They lack the 
sense of a completely thought out plan that impresses 
the spectator so forcibly in the latter, while their 
arrangjement gives less scope for decorative treatment, 
and picturesque light and shade. In plan the Viharas 
are rectangular, their low roofs being supported upon 
rows of massive pillars left for that purpose. In the 
middle of the interior wall, facing the opening, the cell or 
shrine is excavated, in which sits the image of Buddhuj 
while along the side walls are the openings leading to 
the cells of the monks. Between these doors, panels in 
high relief, illustrating incidents from the life of Buddha, 
or Mythological subjects, are carved. The pillars vary 
indefinitely in shape, and are decorated with great taste 
and variety in their ornament. Placed amid their wild 
and picturesque surroundings, where the dressed and 
sculptured symmetry of their fagades contrast so for- 
cibly with the rugged cliffs from which they are wrought, 
and the wealth of undergrowth surrounding them, these 
Chaityas and Viharas of the Buddhists cannot fail to 
impress the spectator with a feeling of reverence for 
the imaginative power which conceived them, and the 
patient industry which brought them into being. There 
is a largeness in the Buddhist treatment of wall spaces, 
an appreciation of the value of contrasted plain and 
decorated surfaces, which raises their art above that 
of any succeeding style in India, except that of the 
Mahomedans, and links it more nearly to that of the 
Egyptians, the Assyrians, and the Greeks, than to those 
of the Jains or Indo-Aryans, who drew their inspiration 
from it 

Buddhist Sculpture and Carvings. 

The earliest Buddhist stone carvings afford the 
best evidence extant of the high" degree of skill the 
wood-carvers of that age had attained to. When these 
craftsmen, for reasons not known, suddenly turned 
their attention to the carving of the harder and more 
lasting material, they showed not the slightest indecision 
regarding style. There was nothing crude or fumbling 
in their idea of form. All was as complete and fully 
developed as it was a thousand years afterwards. M 
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was the case with the constructional joiners, the stone 
carvers appear to have transferred to stone, the ideas 
and experience they had acquired as workers in wood. 
They went even further, for there is as inucli evidence 
in its favour as to the contrary that the x'osettes which 
either entire, or in segments, form so important a 
feature in the decorations of the rails of the Topes, 
and the pillars, and beams of the Viharas, are derived 
from the metal pins, or nails, used to strengthen the 
joints in the wooden doors and posts of a previous 
age, 

The earliest Cave Temples, although probably of a 
. later date than the ' * Laits ' ' and ' ' Rails * ’ are much 
simpler in their decorations. The explanation of this 
is, that when the Topes were the centres of religious cere- 
monial, the , Cave Temples were only rough excava- 

• tions made by hermits. As, however, the Temples gain- 
ed popularity as the resorts of the religious, the Topes 
fell into disuse and decay, while the Temples became 
more resplendent with carving. The Buddhist religion 
was originally Buddliism without a personal Buddha, 
and remained so for some hundreds of years, but 
as the simple character of the faith became infused 
with, the leaven of Brahminical mythology, the figure 
of Buddha himself was worshipped, and is found in 
, all the later Viharas, Of all Buddhist Sculpture, these 
figures of Buddha are the most impressive. The sculp- 
tors seern to have caught some of the spirit of repose, 

- which formed basis of his religion, and have embodi- 

• ed it in .their representations of the Apostle of the 
, ** Nirvana. This impression of calm repose is also 
■undoubtedly due, in a great measure, to tlie si^e and 
material put of which the figures are cut, for the same 
inscrutable expression of perfect rest is found in the 
rock sculptures of Egypt and the colossal figures of 
the Jains in Southern India. Whatever the causes 
which produced this effect may be, certain it is that 
these gigantic figures affect tho' ■ imagination in a 
manner and degree that no sculpture in Europe can 
ma:tch. ■ . ' 

Buddhist Painting. 

Although the facades of the Buddhist Cave 
Templesare pow of sculptured and dressed stone, with- 
out colour, there is considerable reason to believe that 
formerly, many, of them were covered with a thick coat- 
ing of lime plaster, upon which designs were subse- 
quently painted. That the Topes were so covered is 
certain, as shallow incised patterns have been found 
.upon the plaster which still remains, although the colour 
\vhich usually accompanied this ‘ style of’ , decoration 
has disappeared,^ . On the Kylas Monolithic Temple at 
, Ellora, a considerable amount of painted plaster still 
: adheres to the stone, on-, both the decorated arid, plain 
surfaces^ arid although this Temple was of a somewhat 
, later date, than thoseof the Buddhist ones in tfie neijgh- 
,bGUfhoocit, ,%re is, yery good, cau^e for the belief that 

inherited by the, worker^ who produced 
their who made 
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exists a series of wall-paintings which (to quote the 
words of Mr. John Griffiths, the Author of that standard 
work The Buddhist Cave Temples of A'janta) *^in 
-spite of their obvious limitations, the work is so 
accomplished in execution, so consistent in convention, 
so vivacious and varied in design, and full of such 
evident delight in beautiful form and colour, that I 
cannot help ranking them with some of the early works 
of Art which the world has agreed to praise in Italy.^' 
This. opinion,' Mr, Fergusson, who visited- the caves in 
1838-39, anticipated when he wrote; “ the style of the 
paintings cannot of course bear comparison with 
European painting of the present day ; but they are 
certainly superior to the style of Europe during the age 
in which they were executed; the perspective, grouping, 
and details are better, and the story better told, than 
in any painting anterior to Orcagna and Fiesole, The 
style, however, i;s not European, but more resembles 
Chinese Art, particularly in the flatness and want of 
shadows ; I, however, in China, saw nothing approach- 
ing its perfection. ' ’ With regard to the painted orna- 
ment, the same authority, said: It is not at all unlike 
that still existing in the ^ Baths of Titus. The 
similarity noticed between these paintings and those 
of such widely divided schools ' as the early Italian 
and the Chinese, only demonstrates the well-known 
fact, that the artistic expression of all nations and 
peoples keeps within extremely narrow limits during 
its primitive stages. It is only when civilization 
reaches a higher level that divergencies are developed. 
The perception, and science of light and shade, have 
apparently been hidden from, or have failed to inter- 
est, the artists of the East, whose development has been 
entirely in the direction of the decorative treatment 
of surfaces and' the portrayal of action. In so 
■far, therefore, as these paintings are without light and 
shade, and lack atmosphere they' resemble both the 
early Italian and Chinese; while in a certain exuber- 
ance of action, and in their method of outline drawing, 
they distinctively, suggest the' paintings of the latter. 
The painted ornament is Chinese also in its natural- 
istic treatment, and ' at the same tirrie, as has been 
mentioned by Fer^sson, it suggests the wdl paintings of 
the Romans and, it may be added, also that of the early 
Majolica painters of Italy. ' It is impossible in the 
small space at our disposal, to give any detailed descrip- 
tions of the paintings, except that the, subjects are 
representations of the chief incidents in the life of 
Buddha, and that , they vividly depict the: costumes, 
habits, and types of the 'people of India eighteen 
hundred years ago. The pictures which number 
considerably over one hundred, have greatly darkened, 
probably by the action of the atirfilcial light used to 
illuminate the ipaves; and have bean cni^y defaced, 

, wd- neglected 'in the p^st. They are the only paint- 
ings in India, 6 n a, large scale, tliat can be compared 
with - the works of the wall painters of Europe, in the 
, Middle Ages ; but their inaccessible situation, th^ir 
state , of decay, and the darkness, ofether chaihlb^s they 
are in,, cause the;originals to be knowtl:ci^|^ ihrough 
Mn Griffiths' book, and the fuU-^ze,S$bpi^-'M 
his supervision.' i/! .■ 

No^other works of Art of, the Buddhists have come 
down to the presj^t tune, -hut th^^oau! be Httle doubt 




Fa^de of the Buddhist Cave Temple of Vishnavama at Ellora showang’ the horse-shoe opening, and the imitation in stone of the 

wooden joists of a previous period. 
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■hat the Arts of the Metal worker, the Potter and the 
iVeaver were in as advanced a stage of artistic develop- 
nent as those of the Architect, Sculptor and Painter. 
3 ut no trace of their skill has survived the social and 
religious upheaval, which brought chaos into India for 
three hundred years between A. D. 750 and A. D. 1050, 
a.nd caused the practical extinction of the Buddhistic 
religion in this country. 

Before leaving this", the earliest style of Indian Art, 
and that, from which succeeding ones, derived either 
the whole, or some part of their inspiration, a list of its 
principal monuments, and their localities, may here be 
given. 

Lais, or Allahabad, Delhi, Taukissa, 

Tirhoot. 

Topes, or Stupas — Samath, Amravati, Gandhara, 
J allalabad, Manikyal. 

Rails and Cates — Bharhat, Mattra, Sanchi, 

Amravati. 

Chaityas and Viharas — Behar, Karli, Nassick, 
Ellora, Ajanta, Kanheri, Gandhara. 

Jaina Art. 

Architeciwe, 

' Tt has been mentioned above that Buddhism 
wflis the religion of the greater part of India up to the 
year A. D. 750. Civil wars then began, which 
convulsed the Peninsula lor three hundred years. When 



nuism had usurped its inheritance in the East. In the 
South, the religion of Siva had been adopted by the 
mass oi the people, and these three religions had all 
assumed new and complex forms, by having incorjporat- 
ed local superstitions into the simple forms of their 
earlier doctrine. 

Although probably derived from early Buddhist 
temples, constructed of wood, those of the Jains difter 

entirely from them in 
plan. They have a small 
square shrine cell, lighted 
from the door only, and 
crowned with a high 
pyrainidical tower, with 
curvilinear sides, forming 
an imposing feature. In 
front, forming an en- 
trance porch, is a hall, 
in the centre of which is 
a dome invariably built 
in horizontal courses of 
stone, and supported 
upon eight pillars, with 
four extra pillars at the 
angles, having bracket 
capitals. The peculiarity 
of this method of con- 
struction is that, however 
many domes there may 
be in a building, and how- 
ever different their 
be easily supported upon 
of buttresses, for there 
the case with the arched 
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Plan and Section showing 
THE Construction of a 
Jaina Temple. 

A. Plan. B- Section. 


PLAN Of A JAINA temple:; 

Cqurtvabd, B. Central Dome of 
^ C. Cbli. ouvShkine. 0. D. . 

c^ed'to exist, 
had been 


heights may be, they can 
columns without the aid 
is no lateral thrust, as is 
domes of the Roman and Rennaissance buildings. 

The decorative consequence of this mode of con- 
struction is that all the ornaments ot Jaina domes are 
horizontal, that is, bands of ornaments are arranged 
in concentric rings; one above the other, instead of 
being disposed in vertical ribs as in Roman and Gothic 
vaults. The single stone, which forms the apex of the 
dome, is usually carved on its underside, into an elab- 
orately designed pendant. The columns supporting 
the roof of this hall radiate from the central octagon, 
so as to mal^e the whole structure cruciform on plan ; a 
feature which is shown in the elevations,, and which 
renders these buildings extremely picturesque, as regards 
light "and shade, each face as the sun travels round 
presenting some new and striking effect. The pillars 
supporting the roof and domes are lighter in character 
than those of the Buddhist Cave Temples. They are 
most elaborately carved, the shafts being as intricate 
in outline and as highly ornamented as the capitals or 
bases. The capitals ^are of the bracket type, and the 
whole construction ’ is undoubtedly derived from a 
timber original; They have a peculiarity sC^n in rio other 
style, namely, that of having an upper shaft super- 
imposed upon tlie main or lower one. Upon these 
upper cdluOTS, rest the great beams or arQhitrayes 
wmdb support the dome ; jas, however; or 

appeals to be, long, the weight is 
angular strut or truss of marble or which, 

springing from the capital of the seems 

support the middle of ^ Thte interior of the 
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Ittierior of » Temple, Mount Abu, showing the Elaborate Carving of the Marble Columns, Capitals, 

Struts and Beams of the Jfaina Style in the North of India; 
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omes, together with their supporting capitals, struts 
n.d beams are covered with a bewildering quantity of 
rnament which undoubtedly destroys the massive 
fleet, expected in buildings" of stone, while the re- 
teration of the same conventional image of the partic- 
ilar saint in whose honour the Temple is bmlt, further 
ends to weaiy the spectator. Despite the impression 
nade by the ingenuity and boundless industry, dis- 
mayed in the carving of the details of pure ornament, 
ird the fine colour of the marble out of which the 
•oiumns are-, frequently wrought, a feeling is induced 
•hat the right principles have been lost sight of, and 
:hat the style is decadent. 



Drawing showing the Double Brackettbd Pillars with 
Struts Founb in Jaina Temples. 

It is of interest to note, that until the coming of 
the Moslems, the Jains were the only builders in India 
who attempted to construct an internal dome of stone. 
The Hindus tried ,a few. timid imitations without much 
success, but the dome never became an essential fea- 
ture of their style, as it always remained of that of the 
J ains. There is one, peculiarity, however, common to both 
the Jain and Hindu Architecture of Northern India ; 
it is the form of the pyramidical towers, called Sikras or 
Vimanas, which surmount the cells in which the sacred 
images are placed. On the outer elevations, the mid- 
dle portions of the towers project slightly over their 
bases, but from this point to within three-fourths of 
their , entire height they bend inward in a flat curve, 
and, are surmoimted by what is called an Araalaka. 
This is a flat bulbous cap, which appears to be based 
upon the shape of a melon or gourd; it is generally 
surmounted by a, flat dome of reverse curvature, in the 
centre of which stands the kullus or pinnacle in the 
'• form qf a -gracefully deigned vase,- ' 

This corhbiriation of a-rectangular' tower the. sides 
curve mward toward .its sumnut,, snnndiinted by a 
circular and flnial, is quitenrigW, ahd’is found in 

■" ’'the' exist, 

and cojriplete in 
at aisy subseiqu®t 

LVi' . tif i'- a' >'■ t,. r?'- ' ' ' 



As the greatest works of the Buddhists were their 
excavated rock temples, so the masterpieces of the 
Jains are seen in Temples constructed of stone and mar- 
ble. They were never great Cave diggers ; the nature 
of their religion not requiring great assembly halls, 
like the Chaityas of the Buddhists. Like the Brahmins, 
however, they followed the fashion, to which India had 
become accustomed to attach an idea of sanctity, and 
consequently we find Jaina Caves at Khandagiri near 
Cuttack, and at Ellora. The Indra Sabha Cave Tem- 
ples at the latter place were finished about A, D. 700, 
but have a much greater affinity for the Dravidian 
style as seen in Southern India, and in the neighbour- 
ing Bralimanical Kylas monolithic temple, than to the 
Jaina Temples at Mount Abu, Pali tana, Sadri and 
Girnar, 

Jaina Sculpture, 

Unlike the Buddhists, the Jains have many monu- 
ments in Southern India, but the development of the 
religion led to a different artistic expression in the South 
to that in the North. It has been noticed that the 
style in the North is remarkable for the elaborate and 
lacehke treatment of stone pillars and mouldings ; the 
workmen appearing to revel in the labour of piling de- 
tail upon detail. In the South, its remarkable mani- 
festation is seen in the three colossal images, each fash- 
ioned out of a single block of granite. The one at Shra- 
vana Begula is 70 feet 3 inches high ; the second at 
Karkala is 41 feet 5 inches, and although it weighs 80 
tons, was wrought at some distance, and subsequently 
moved to the place in which it now stands ; and the 
third at Yannur, which is thirty-five feet high. In 
these figures, there is not a trace of energy being frit- 
tered away upon meaningless ornament, but they are 
treated with the grandeur and simplicity of the rock- 
cut monuments of Egypt, and with the seated Buddhas 
at -Ellora, and theTrimurte at Elephanta, are among the 
most impressive examples of the Art of figure Sculp- 
ture in India, Two developments of Jaina Art re- 
main to be noticed. The first being the two towers at 
Chittore, and the second, the Stambas or isolated pillars, 
found chiefly in Canara. 

The two towers at Chittore were built at widely 
separated intervals of time; that of Sri AUat being 
erected and dedicated to Adnath, the first of the Jaina 
Tirthankars, in A D, 896, while that of Khambo Rana 
was built to commemorate his victory over Mahmud of 
Malwa, in the year A. D. 1439. The earlier tower is 80 
feet high, its extremely graceful exterior- being cov- 
ered with the most elaborate carving. The later one is 
120 feet high, and is carved' in the same profuse man- 
ner, but owing to the shape , of the mass being simpler, 
and the bmdm^t being upon a small scale, compared 
udth thd whole building, and less deeply cut, the effect ■ 
is more, satisfactory than in the earlier example. 

The Stambas or pillars of the Jains are doubtless 
the liiieal d^endants of those of tlie Buddhists, for they 
obciipy 'the same position outside the tempiles. Many of 
them are of exceedingly beautiful proportion?. Standihg 
upon a , succession of wide sub-bases or platforins of 
stone, the base of the shaft Which is square changes as 
it rise? to an octagon, and thence into a polygonal 
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approaching a circle. Above, is a wide -spreading and 
elaborately carved capital, upon which rests a canopy, 
supported by four pillars. Extremely beautiful re- 
minders of these Stambas are to be seen in the dove- 
cotes which adorn the streets in Ahniedabad, It must 
be allowed that in these Stambas, 
the Jains have solved in perhaps 
. the most satisfactory manner 
possible, the type and propor- 
tions, isolated pillars should 
take. Those we erect in Europe 
are reproductions of pillars 
meant to support the archi- 
traves of buildings. They are 
solecisms when merely support- 
ing statues, or nothing at all, 
and, that this is not generally 
recognized, shows how easily 
the eye may become accustomed 
to, and tolerate in artistic con- 
ventions, having the hall mark 
of antiquity, 

Jaina Painting. 

No Jaina painting now exists 
to show whether the art was 
practised, during their ascen- 
dency, for the decorations of 
their Temples, In noticing their 
Architecture and Sculpture 
therefore the record of their 
distinctive style is complete. 

The finest specimens of the 
Northern style of Jaina Art are 
to be seen at Palitana, Girnar, 

Mount Abu, Gwalior, and 
Chittore ; while the most inter- 
esting monuments of the 
Southern style are to be found 
at Yunnar, Shravana Begula, 

Moodbidri, and also at Guru- 
sankerri in the Kanara Districts, 


Northern or Indo- Aryan 

STYLE. 

The Architecture known as 
Indo-Aryan is that practised 
by the descendants of the Aryans, , 
speaking languages based upon 
Sanscrit, as distinguished from 
the Dravidians, speaking. Tamil. 
It is very unevenly ■ 

distributed through- imn. 

out the Northern, and . 
West-Central portions- 
of the Peninsula, ' 
where alone it is 
found; for there are 
riiore temples of this 
style in the Province , 





Jaina *‘Stamba” or Pillar frequently seen in South India. 


of Orissa than in all the rest of Hindustan put together, 
and it is more frequently encountered in the valley of 
the Ncrbudda and in Gujarat than in the valley of the 
Ganges. This is due, in a great measure, to the 
manner in which the Moslem conquerors desti'oyed the 
Hindu temples in the latter 
district, and utilized their pillars 
and other stones in building 
their own Mosques. Considering 
that it is one of the pre-historic 
styles, from which the Jains 
took many features, it is one of 
the many mysteries of Indian 
History and Art that in so 
sacred a city as Benares, not a 
single ancient Hindu temple is 
to be found ; the earliest temple 
of the Indo-Aryan style in 
Northern India dating from 
about the yth century A. D. 
In plan the Temples are always 
square,' internally, and have the 
same pyrairiidical tower, or sikra, 
with curvilinear lines, common 
to those of the Jains. Externally 
the plan is modified by the addi- 
tion of rectangular projections, 
sometimes one only, but often 
two or three. The external plan 
then resembles a serrated square. 
The original cell, however, always 
retains its square form and 
direction, and the entrance and 
windows keep their positions; 
its four corner angles are larger 
and more strongly accentuated 
than the others, and the lines 
are carried through to the sum- 
mit of the pyramidical tower. 
One distinctive feature, separat- 
ing this style from all others in 
India, is the general absence of 
pillars in the buildings. In 
some of the moat modern exam- 
ples, as for instance, the porches 
added to the temples at .Bhuva- 
neshvar and Puri, in the 12th 
and 14th Centuries, pillars are 
found, but hardly one pillar ex- 
ists in the ,500 or 600 original 
shrines, erected between A. D, 
637 and 1174, at the former place. 
The whole building generally 
consists of a temple, or a Vimana, 
in which the images of the gods 
are enshrined, and 
a porch : each 

' being cubical in 

shape and of the 
same size. - The 
'temple proper, as 
has been rioted, is 
surmounted by a 
curviliuear , pjra- 
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niidal tower, of considerable height, but the porch Civil Architecture. 

is roofed by a straight square pyramid of a mi3ch lower Under this denomination are comprised cenotap^, 

pitch, contracting towards its apex in gradual steps, • palaces, ghats, reservoirs and dams. The practice 
and surmounted by a single carved stone. Sometimes of erecting chattries over the spots where the bodies 
one or two more porches are added in front of the main - of famous kings had been burnt was undoubtedly 
one, but these ate almost always afterthoughts, and modern, and probably borrowed from the Mahomedans. 

not parts of the original Outside every Ra.jputana Capital will be found Maha- 
design. The carving upon sati, situated in some rocky and well-wooded locality, 
the ancient temples, such At Oodeypore hundreds of these chattries are to be seen, 
as the great temple at That raised to the memory of Singramsing, who was 
Bhuvaneshvar, is of the burnt here with twenty-one of his wives, in 1733, being 
most elaborate descrip- one of the finest. It consists of a fifty-six pillared 
tibn, and extends to portico, supporting an octagonal dome, raised upon eight 
every stone in the oleva- dwarf pillars. That to Amersing II, though simpler, is 
tions ; but is sufficiently no less beautiful ; in fact, these chattries and cenotaphs 
small in scale, not to are, in the opinion of many judges, the most tasteful 
^ seriously interfere with of all structures erected by the Indo-Arvans. They 

ing. While this minute elaboration of ornament 
is characteristic of the , reli^ous enthusiasm of 
the people, and their marvellous industry and 
patience, it equally brings into prominence their 
lack ot the artistic faculty, of adapting the 
simplest and most direct means to the end they 
have in view. ^ The greater part of the laboirr 
expended upon the upper, portions of these temples is 
entirely wasted ; for the intricate and lacelike orna- 
ment carved upon the stones ‘ cannot be seen by a 
spectator standing on the ground. ' Some of the Sculp- 
ture, such as that seen on the doorway of the Raj Rani 
Temples at Bhuvaneswar, is of a high quality, both 
as regards conception and execution, while a solitary 
Stamba or pillar of stone, supposed to be of the 
twelfth or thirteenth century, at Jajepur, is excellent 
iji its proportions, restraineci in contours, and tasteful 
in its details. 

' ^ The most famous temples of the Indo-Aryan style, 
uninfluenced by any btfief, are to be seen in Bhuvanes- 
war, Kanaruc, Puri, Jajepur, and Cuttack in Orissa, 
but in Western India the style is seen struggling with 
the influence of the Dravidians from the South for 
supremacy. In the * Southern Maratha Country, at 
Dharwar, stone* constructed Indo-Aryan temples are 
found, while ariEIlora, in the Nkam's Dominions, rock- 
cut Temp)les of the Dravidians.and Indo-Aryans stand 
side by side. 

The difference between .the constructed temples 
upon, the West and the East are more those ot 
scale and variation of planing than of taste, 
and. the same may be sai’d. 'oi the many Temples Cenotaph to Amersing , it at Odbypore. . - 

in' Northern and -Cenferal. India; but when excavation 

takes , the place of construction » ,as is the case in are .small in scale, and being open upon all sides, their 
; the rock -cut’ temples, the influence of the material, slender pillars, and the intricate lacehke style of their 
appears to a^ert itself, and, a bolder,, and grander decorations, seem entirely .fitting . for .their purpose, 
style results. The 'Hindu cavfes at Ellpra are, over- arid add to the lightness and ddicacy of their effect, 
.shadowed by --the, masterpiece of the Dravidians^ y^hich is their peculiar charm, enhanced as it is,. hs a 
Kylfe moiioKthid Teinple, but cohtd^ rule, by their beautiful surroundings. 

„ da^orM^, , details and fatiguing ^ In Northern India, where the Jaina style was rairdy 

iql stiitot: of u$ed, the .Hindus adopted an arched style for the door- 

windows ,of' their ]balac,es' and' cenotaphs,, 
that section derived from' their Mahomedati’ Conquerors.,, The cusp- 
absent '.altogether ed'and foliated arches not, -.howevet, true marches,, 
r^esen.ted in the - in.' . the Roman sense, but merelyj dev^opmente of the 
'y. -i :..:/*Vbracketted style,,:'. ^^jpuioix ;to JaSnA.arcWtetctUfd,, 
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Another original feature, seen in no other style, is 
the curved cornices of the roofs projecting from the 
fagade. This has been obviously derived, like so 
much other Indian stone work, from a wooden original. 
It first appears in one of the cenotaphs at Ulwar. It 
could not have been a particularly pleasing feature in 
its original material of bent bamboos, but it there had 
a sound utilitarian, and constructional basis, for its 
adoption. When transferred, however, to a material so 
inflexible and rigid as stone, the absence of horizontal 
lines, and the constructional incongruity, are displeas- 
ing, even when applied to small features, such as the 
coverings of the projecting canopies of biconies ; and 
these failings are more aj parent still, when the style is 
adopted for the roofing of an entire building. It is 
extremely popular, however, and despite its departure 
from the canons of sound taste, continues to be repeated 
to the present day. 

Palaces^—As their cenotaphs embody the highest 
taste ol the Hindu builders, so their palaces, rather than 
their temples, best exemplify their feeling for architec- 
tural magnificence. Every little capital possesses a royal 
residence, and in such cities as Jeypore and Oodeypore, 
they are of great extent and magnificence. They lack 
the massive character of the ancient fortress palaces, 
but for grace of outline and elaborate detail, they are 
almost as far in advance of them as the fortresses them- 
selves are, from the rocks upon which they stand. 

Among the most beautiful of these is the garden 
palace at Deeg, erected by Surajmull, the founder of 
the Bharatpore Dsmasty. The whole palace was to have 
consisted of a rectangular enclosure, twice the length 
of its breadth, surrounded with buildings ; with a garden 
in the centre laid out in the formal style of the East, 
interspersed with architectural ornaments, fountains 


skins shine like burnished bronze, aganist the pal© 
green and blue water, afford innumerable subjects 
for the painter’s brush, as does the infinite variety 
of characters found amidst those assembled there. 
Although Benares is most famous for such scenes, yet the 
Ghat at Maheshwar, on the Nerbudda, those at Ujjain, 
at Nassick, and other ancient cities upon the sacred 
rivers, almost rival it for beauty of architecture, and 
the picturesqueness of its crowds. 

The heat of the climate of India has given birth to 
another form of architecture not found elsewhere, 
namely, to the reservoirs or “ bowlees.” These are wells 
dug sometimes 8 o or loo feet into the earth, till water 
is found. Externally, the only objects seen are two 
pavilions, from which steps, from twenty to forty feet 
wide, lead down by stages to the water. The stairs 
are supported upon pillars, or cut out of the rock, while 
a stone ballustrading or screen gives security to those 
who descend. The coolness of these subterranean 
galleries fully compensates for their inevitable gloom, 
and make them favourite places ot resort during the hot 
hours of the Indian day. A very interesting example 
is to be seen at Ahmedabad. 

The Bunds, or Damsof the artificial lakes, construct- 
ed for the purpose of pleasure or irrigation, are often 
made into works of great architectural beauty. The 
steps leading to the water are broken by masses of 
masonry, supporting kiosks, temples or pavilions, while 
the entrances to the outfall tunnels are fine in propor- 
tions, and often elaborately carved. When all these 
are of marble, and are set in a background of wooded 
hills, it is difficult to conceive a combination containing 
more of the elements of natural and artificial beauty. 

Indo-Aryan Sculpture. 


and parterres. 

One half only has been completed, but for elegance 
and beauty, it marks the culminating point of Hindu 
Civil Architecture. 

The finest palaces in this style are to be seen at 
Jeypore, Amber, Oodeypore and Deeg, but many good 
examples are scattered tluoughout Rajputana, and 
Central India: 

Ghats^ of These are found on the banks of all 

the principal rivers, but those of the Ganges, are most 
remarkable for the number and interest of such , struc- 
tures, The City of Benares is famous for its ghats. The 
steps which, afford access for bathers to the water are 
generally broken. by small projections, often crowned by 
kiosks, which relieve the monotony of the long horizons 
lines of the steps. Behind the ghat proper is always 
a buildirg, often placed there for the sole purpose of 
architectural display, but , also serving to afford shelter 
from the rays of the suii. In some cases,, however, the 
solid, base of this structure .is surmounted by a temple. 

\ When every river and tank in India has its ghat, it 


the the artist, 

■ offer, 'at 
■'.The:'Var3Hng '^oups ,of 
rbdbw, :^at ■ different 


In the carving upon both the religious and civil 
buildings of the Indo-Aryans, we see two qualities of the 
race impartially displayed, namely, their infinite patience 
and love of detail. In the former, these qualities are 
guided, but not diminished by the exuberant fancy, 
born of thew'orshipof the gods of the Hindu Pantheon. 
This has been inimical to the cultivation of the taste 
for pure form, such as we know it, in the works ot the 
Greeks. That much of their sculpture possesses imagin- 
ative quality, cannot be doubted, as much, perhaps as 
was possessed by the carvers of the decorative figures, 
upon the Gothic Cathedrals of the Middle Ages, in 
Europe ; but at an early date, there appears to have 
been a sudden collapse of this imaginative impulse, the 
types of their g^ods and goddesses became stereotyped, 
and from a living art, their sculpture became a dead 
repetition. The fetters of this conventionalism have 
never been broken in their religious buildings ; they are 
too strong to be affected by the art of the aliens, who 
conquered the country, or of those with whom they came 
into contact, in other ways. As their music is strongly 
rythmic, but is lacking in melody, so their scidpture 
shows a certain regular pulsation ot line, but lacte 
beauty 5 ' and having lost that hold of the actuS, 
which gave re^raint to the Greek, Roman, and Italian 
sculpture, it has degenerate into the absolutely feeble,, 
or become wholly fantastic. By comparing the impres- 
sive sculptures in the Caves of Elephanta^with those 
representing /the same deities in modern ^ Indian 
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temples, the measure of the decadence of their religious 
art can be computed. 

In the case of the carvings upon their civil buildings, 
this iron bound adhesion to given types has been relaxed, 
and the influence of their Mahomedan conquerors 
is very apparent. Full play is also given to the 



Hindu Painting, 

Such painting as exists in Hindu buildings is purely 
ornamental. The art appears to have failed to appeal 
to their peculiar genius, which craving for the concrete, 
sought expression in sculpture rather than in painting. 
The traditions of the painters of Ajanta died with 
them, and in the centuries which have passed, since 
those works were completed, no sign of a revival has 
shown itself. 


Chalukyan Style. 

The Chalukyan Kingdom, rose into importance about 
the year A. D. 500, and occupied a strip of territory 
extending across India from east to west, and as far 
north as Dowlatabad, and southward as Mysore. The 
Kalyan kings, who founded the Chalukyan kingdom, are 
supposed to have originally sprung from the solar race 
of Rajputs, but there seems to be a certain amount 
of evidence that they were Jain by religion. It is 
suggestive that the rise and fall of the Jaina religion 
were nearly coincident with the sway of the Chalukyans. 
Like all dynasties in Central and Northern India, the 
Chalukyans suffered eclipse in the Dark Ages that 
intervened between A. D. 750 and 1000, when many of 
their earlier buildings were destroyed. Those that sur- 
vived, or were built subsequent to this cataclysm, were 
nearly all pulled down by the Mahomedan conquerors 
of the Deccan. The chief specimens are consequently 
to be found on the western side of the Peninsula, in 
the neighbourhood of Mysore. As in Jaina and Hindu 
religious buildings, their temples consist of a sikra or cell 
to hold the image of the Saint or God, with a porch or 
hall in front, supported upon pillars. The cell differs 
in plan, however, from all other styles, being star-shaped, 
of twenty-four sides, instead of square. These project- 
ing sides are not obtained by increments added flatly to 


The “ Trimurti ” at the caves of 
Elephant A. 

natural aptitude of the race, for intricate design, based 
upon natural forms. The bases, and caps of their 
columns and the spandrils between their arches, are 
enriched with beautiful and delicate ornament carved 
in low relief, while the workmanship of their pierced 
screens fully holds its own with that of the Mahomedans, 
which it excels in artistic interest. The two stone 
screens at Ahmedabad, though inserted into the open- 
ings of a Mahomedan nrosque, are purely Indian in 
feeling, and were undoubtedly executed by Indian work- 
men. They are too well known to need description, 
and are admitted to be miexcelled in beauty, of both 
design and workmanship. 

The sculpture upon the Civil buildings of Indo- 
Aryans is almost entirely confined to pure ornament ; 
the figures, which form so large a part of the decorations 
of their temples, having never been adopted to celebrate 
the achievements of their heroes or rulers. No isolated 
statues, such as were executed by Roman and Medieval 
sculptors in Europe exist. The Mahomedan influ- 
ence was against it, and the carvers of figures on the 
temples had become incapable of, original effort, at 
the time the great civil works in architecture of the 
Hindus were constructed. 



Plan of a Chalukyan Temple showing the star-shapeu 
Cell or Sucra, 


a square, but are based upon points touching a circle. 
There are four principal faces, however, to these sikras 
or cells larger than the others, three occupied by nidies, 
and the fourth by the entrance. The sikras, instead 
of rising in a tall curvilinear tower, capped with an 
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Amalaka, as do those of llie Jains and Indo-Aryans, 
are straight lined cones, and rise in steps to their 
apexes. Their details, however, are as dissimilar from 
the storied spires of the Dravidian temples and gate- 
ways, as they are from those of the Northern temples. 

The porches are open, the roof being supported upon 
columns spaced equidistantly over its floor, without 
either the bracketting arrangements of the Southern, 
or the domical forms of the Northern styles of Hindu 
Architecture. Situated locally half-way between the 
Dravidian and Northern styles, the Chalukyan borrowed 
occasionally a' feature or form from one or the other, 
but never to such an extent as to entirely obliterate 
its individuality, as a separate and distinct style of 
architecture. 

One feature distinguishes the Chalukyan temples 
from any other ancient Hindu style. It is the use of 
pierced stone screens in the windows, which are highly 
ornamental and appropriate, and give a richness of 
texture to their facades, by creating a diaper of intensely 
black spots in panels, over the upper portions of their 
walls, close to the deep cornices, which overshadow and 
protect them. Their columns approximate more nearly 
to the Buddhist ideal than to that of the Jains dr 
Dravidians ; they display a fine feeling for outline and 
an appreciation of the Value of contrasted plain and 
decorated surfaces. The Chalukyan buildings are 
pre-eminent for this quality, and for the a,rtistic com- 
bination of horizontal and vertical lines, in the cma- 
ments and outlines of their elevations. They ai'e built 
of stone, which in the neighbourhood where most of 
the. temples are found, is of a pleasant creamy colour, 
and of so close a grain as to take a polish like marble. 
Some of the plain round pillars in their.buildings appear 
as if turned in a lathe, so finely are they wrought ; 
while the carvung, which forms the sole method of 
enriching them, and the fabrics they support, is 
executed with an elaboration and patient industry, 


marvellous even in India, where mere labour counts 
for so little. 

The finest specimens of Chalukyan architecture are 
to be seen at Buchroputty, Warangal, Somnathpur, 
Baitlur, Hallabid and Mysore. These are all of the 
earliest period when the style was less tainted with 
Hindu influence than it afterwards became. 

Chalukyan Sculpture. 

Although almost as minute and elaborate as that of 
the Jains, the Chalukyan sculpture shows more artistic 
taste. While on the one hand it is more realistic, some 
of the representations of animals being excellent in 
drawing, character, and proportions, it is on the other, 
fuller of riotous fancy than any Indian style, except 
perhaps the Dravidian. The five-fold friezes, which 
are peculiar to this style, often show both qualities. 
The friezes are composed of five bands of ornament, 
placed one above the other, each band consisting of 
the representations of one animal. The lowest is com- 
posed of elephants, the second of lions, the third of 
horses, the fourth of o.xen, and the fifth of a bird which 
somewhat resembles the sacred goose and swan of 
Brahma. Many of these bands of animals are exceed- 
ingly spirited, and are purely naturalistic in treatment j 
but in others they are transformed into mythic^ beasts 
of composite structure, terminating, or beginning in 
elaborate foliated ornaments. 

The types of ornament used for the decorations of 
temples were freely copied in civic buildings, and are 
to be seen to the present day in the sandal wood and 
ivory carvings of Mysore, which differ from any other 
produced in India. 

The art of painting does not aj)pear to have been 
practised by the Chalukyans, or if it were, no trace of 
it has come down to us in ancient art, nor does its 
tradition surmve in that of the moderns. 


(To be continued). 


History of the Telegraph Department. 

GENERAL. 


In the first year of the reign of Her Maj esty Queen 
Victoria, the first practical electric telegraph line was 
patented in England by Messrs. Cooke and Wheat- 
stone, and was opened for public use between Padding- 
ton and West Drayton on what is now the Great West- 
ern Railway. Two years later, in May 1839, Dr. William 



Telegraph Office, Simuv. 


O’Shaughnessy, an Assistant-Surgeon on the Bengal 
Medical Establishment of the Hon. East India Com- 
pany's service, commenced experiments with reference 
to the transmission of signals by electricity. To quote 
his own words he erected in the Botanical Gaidens 
near Calcutta “ the first long line of telegraph ever con- 
structed in any country. The line was twehty-qne miles 
in length, embracing 7,000 feet of river circuit. The 
experiments performed on this liiie removed all reason- 
able doubts regarding the practicability of working 
electric telegraphs through enormous distances, a 
question then and for three years later disputed by high 
authority and regarded , generally with contemptuous 
scepticism.’ ’ Being thus firmly convinced himself of the 
possibility and practical utility of electric telegraphy, he 
endeavoured to bring the authorities round to his views, 
and the next ten years were occupied with efidless ex- 
periments and equally numerous reports to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal and to the Court of Directors. It speaks 
volumes for his energy and perseverance that he at 
last gained his end, the more m as these experi- 
ments were all, carried out in his leisure time. During 
the course of his experiments he proved that it was 


unnecessary to use a return wire, but that the earfh 
could take its place. He also proved that by increas- 
ing his battery power, or the diameter of his wire, or 
by making his receiving instrument more sensitive, he 
could very greatly increase the distance over which he 
could work. 

It was not until 1850 that permission was accorded 
to Dr. O’Shaughnessy to erect an experimental line 
half ovei'head and half subterranean thirty miles in 
length. This line was commenced early in 1851 and 
connected Calcutta with Kedgeree, and by the 30th 
March 1853 eighty- two miles had been opened for public 
business. There were offices at Calcutta, Moyapur, 
Bishtopur and Diamond Harbour opened in October 
1851, and Kedgei'ee and Kookrahutty were opened in 
February 1852. The success of the line was immediate, 
and in December 1851 the old semaphore signalling 
service along the river was finally abolished. 

Though tliis line was of no great length, yet it 
merits special attention, as it was the first telegraph line 
erected in a tropical climate exposed to conditions 
utterly unlike any other line had to experience. The 
Gangetic delta is exposed to violent storms and cyclones 
accompanied by torrential rain ; during the south-west 
monsoon much of the country is under water ; while 
in the cold weather dense fogs prevail during the night 
and early morning. The conditions are very prejudi- 
cial to good telegraphic communication, and it is inter- 
esting to note how they were met, Dr. O’Shaughnessj/ 
had no European experience to guide him, and his 
originality and indomitable perseverance were tried 
to the full and triumphed in the face of diffiailties that 
are even now found formidable. The results of his 
experiments led him to believe in very heavy iron 
conductors, welded together, and laid in the ground 
buried in a cement of melted rosin and sand, and the 
quality of the \york can be imagined from the fact 
that when some of this underground line near Calcutta 
was dug up in 1888, not only the iron but even the 
Madras cloth in which it was wrapped were found to be 
in a perfect state of preservation after being buried 37 
years ! The great obstacles to perfect communication 
were the rivers, and numberles.s experiments were 
conducted, in the course of which Dr. O’Shaughnessy 
achieved the remarkable feat, as it must be considered, 
of signalling across the Hughli, without a metallic con- 
ductor. The battery , power required was, however, 
enormous and too expensive for practical purposes, and 
he 4id not achieve cornplete success until he received 
some gutta-percha-covered copper wire from England. 
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Though this gave him easy communication, the problem 
yet remained how this fragile thread was to be pro- 
tected from the effects of the climate and from mechan- 
ical injury when lying in the bed of a river. Man}^ 
means were tried, including laying parallel guards of 
iron rods or wires fastened at intervals by transverse 
bands or loops, and in fastening the cable to a heavy 
chain. In the Hughli the danger of dragging anchors 
fouling the cable was ever present, and in addition to 
the actual cable crossing being indicated by beacons, 
guard boats and notices, signal guns were fired as ships 
approached the crossings. Dr. O'Shaughnessy, after 
trying all patterns of instruments in use in England 
and America, discarded them in favour of a simple 
galvanometer coil with a horizontal needle, delicately 
pivoted, and provided with a light pointer, which he 
found more suitable, and more readily replaced. 

Very shortly after the completion of this line an 
interciiting example of the value of rapid transmission 
oi news occurred, which is thus described by Dr. 
O^Shaughnessy : '' The Rattler, ste^m frigate, bringing 

intelligence of the first operations of the war (Burma) 
had not passed the flagstaff at Kedgeree on the 19th 
April 1852, when the news of the storming and capture 
of Rangoon was placed in the hands of the Governor- 
General in Calcutta, and posted on the gates of the 
Telegraph Office lor the information of the public, ' * 

The value of electrical communication was . fully 
recognised by Lord Dalhousie who, in April 1852, in 
forwarding Dr. O’Shaughnessy’s report to the Court of 
Directors, recommended the immediate constructioii of 
lines from Calcutta to Peshawar, Calcutta to Bombay, 
and Calcutta to Madras,* He also recommended that 
Dr. O’Shaughnessy should proceed to England to 
arrange for the necessary stores, and that he should be 
granted a bonus of Rs. 20,000, and acknowledged the 
value he placed on Dr. O’Shaughnessy's services in the 
following terms : ‘‘ I believe I am doing no more than 
expressing the uiiiyersal opinion of the community 
when I say that for them (the results obtained) the 
Government of India is indebted to the ability, the 
undaunted energy, the perseverance and skill of Dr. 
W. O’Shaughnessy. He has accomplished the whole 
unaided within a comparatively short time, in the midst 
of other important duties and without any remunera- 
tion whatever. * ' ' Thus after 12 years the unceasing 
efforts and perseverance of Dr. O'Shaughnessy met 
with their reward^ and the prompt action of Lord 
Dalhousie met with equal promptness on the part of 
the Court of Directors who sanctioned all the proposals, 

; This, prom,ptness, which is , thus alluded to by 
' Dn, b’Shaughnessy, ‘‘ such rapidity in the despatch oi 
,aii important measure is perhaps without parallel in 
any department of ' Govemmenti '' had far-reaching 
results * for had A® question been discussed in a more 
lei^urdy fasWbnj'fh?' tel^aph^w not have been the 
, TS^uable ihstjcum^iitiproved. when^fiy years later the 
, iKtttiny burst over thedagAv : . , , : 

■ ’ O^Shiatiglmessy.^^^ to EhgWd in May 1852 

year had made liimself 
" " fde^aphy in England and 

t|,attificexs who were sent 
h|d placed contracts 
djre|i5r?np a 'manual 



for the guidance of employees of the department, a 
document which was the forerunner of the many codes 
of instructions now in force. From the time Dr. 
0 *Shaughnessy returned from England in July 1853 the 
Telegraph Department may be considered to date as a 
regularly organised department of the State, and its 
progress since then has been rapid and continuous. 
The programme of work was a heavy one. Means of 
communication and transport were few and slow. The 
staff were untrained and had to be taught their work. 
Numerous rivers, unbridged and with ill-defined banks, 
had to be crossed either by spans or cables, and un- 
healthy jungles had to be traversed. Construction 
commenced in the autumn of 1833 and by the end 
of March 1854 connection with Agra, 800 miles from 
Calcutta, had been established. The first message 
from Bombay to Calcutta was sent in August 1854 and 
by the end of November the Bombay Government 
reported that communication with Calcutta had been 
completed. The lines from Agra to Peshaw^ar and from 
Bombay to Madras were completed shortly afterwards, 
and by theist February 1855 the system was sufficiently 
established to permit of its being* thrown open to the 
public. 

On the 31st March 1854 there were 91 miles of line 
and 91 miles of wire and cable and 7 offices, and exactly 
one year later there were 3,255 miles of line, 3,314 miles 
of wire and cable and 48 offices. The number of messages 
had risen in the same time from 23,430 to 64,810. 

The remarkable rapidity with which these long 
lines were constructed was largely due to the help given 
by the local administrations under the orders of the 
Government. Every one was interested in this new 
means of communication, and gave willing and valuable 
assistance. Wooden supports were cut and collected, 
materials were distributed, granite and sandstone 
monoliths and masonry pillars were erected. Twenty- 
four rivers were crossed with massive cables, made up as 
a nale with the roughest appliances on the river banks. 
Forty rivers were crossed by spans. A single heavy 
iron wire weighing i,2oolbs. a mile was used, with 
various kinds of insulators and brackets. 

It was soon found that the climate and the attacks 
of white apts rapidly affected the wooden supports, and 
first cast-iron sockets and subsequently tubular iron 
standards replaced them. 

In 1836 Dr, O’Shaiighnessy again went to England 
and while there received the well-deserved honour 
of knighthood. The main object oi his visit was to 
arrange for the introduction of. Morse . instruments 
which had be^n proved to be superior to the needle 
pattern, ; Even in 1852 the superiority of . the. Morse 
was admitted, but there were so maiiy patterns m the 
market, that exhaustive trials had to he made in India 
to determine which were best suited for the climate and 
tropical conditions. Arirangements were made during this 
visit, for the recruitment of officers specially trained in 
Morse signalling at Gresham HousA There were 74 of 
th^e ‘‘ Morse Assistants;*'^ the fest batch of whom 
arrived in India in 1857 9 -^*^ were sent to Bombay, 
Madras and Calcutta where they gradually introduced 
the Morse. The Morse instrument as first introduced 
indented a tape with dots and defies which were subse- 
quently transcribed, one advantage claimed bein^ that 




Telegraph Office, Calcutta, 
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there was a record of the signal sent and thus greater 
accuracy would result. The operators soon learnt to 
distinguish the sounds of the signals, but to read by 
sound was at that time held to be objectionable. In 
fact. Sir W. 0’Shaughness3^ thus replied to the suggestion 
made by one of the Morse Assistants, who subsequently 
proved himself one of the ablest of the Directors 
General the Department has had. Sir A. J. Leppoc 
Cappel, receiving by ear is in my opinion almost as 
objectionable as by the eye with the needle, and defeats 
the real object with which the Morse has been iniro- 
duced into this country. ’ ’ Two years later, how^ever, 
reading by sound was firmly established, and we find 
Sir \Vfilliam admitting ' ' the saving effected by dis- 
continuing the use of the tape amounts to at least 30,000 
rapees per annum, while two-fold greater accuracy is 
obtained in our work. 


During the absence cf Sir W. 0 *Shaughnessy in 
England the department was controlled first by Lt. 
Chauncey and subsequently by Captain Stewart, 
and up to May 1857 satisfactory progress was made 
in every direction, 980 miles of line being added. The 
Mutiny broke out in May 1857 peaceful expan- 

sion of the department was immediately stopped. The 
first section of the line destroyed was between Meerut 
and Delhi, and the same day Mr. Charles Tod, the 
Assistant in charge at Delhi, who had gone out on the 
Meerut road to ascertain the cause of the interruption, 
was murdered. Two lads, Pilkington and Brendish, re- 
mained in the office and telegraphed thence to Umballa 
incoherent accounts of the murder and pillage taking 
place in Delhi. Before they had to seek safety in flight 
they had given the alarm, which being flashed across the 
Punjab, enabled the authorities to take timely steps to 
disarm the disaffected troops . '' The value of that last 
service of the Delhi office/' says Sir W. O'Shaughnessy, 
is best described in the words of the Judicial Com- 
missioner Mr. Montgomery — * The Electric Tele- 
graph HAS SAVED India' ! " 

The lines between Agra and Indore, Agra to Cawn- 
pore, and Agra to Delhi were speedily and completely 
destroyed — the posts being used as firewood, and the 
wire being cut up for slugs. The lines between Allaha- 
bad, Cawnpore and Lucknow were completely destroyed. 
The line, however, between Delhi and Peshawar was 
maintained intact, and, as can be readily imagined, 
proved invaluable. 

As soon as possible the work of repair and recon- 
struction was commenced, but it was eight long months 
before communication was re-established between Ben- 
gal, the North-West Provinces and the Punjab. The 
work of repairs was carried on Under conditions of great 
difficulty and danger, but the spirit which aninxated 
the whole English qommunity was not wanting in the 
telegraph officials, who never slackened their . endeav- 
ours till the long slender wires again stretched their 
delicate network over - county. Space does not 
/ permit of any detailed .description 01. the telegraph 
opemtidns during this period of stress, but the following 
' “ " ■ Sir W,/ Q^Shaugh^ is full of 

the ipost interesting occurrence in 
^^^..restqmtxbn oi.pui! lines is found in 
ath: Stewart,, Mr. Hhrring- 
up-, a 



flying line from Cawnpore to Lucknow in the last 
advance of the Commander-in-Chief in that city. The 
cool intrepidity and ready I'esources displayed by 
Captain Stewart on this occasion gained for him the 
hearty applause of the whole army. His report is one 
of the best proofs yet given of the value of the (Tele- 
graph) Department in m,ilitary operations, as well as 
in its political and civil bearings." The department 
not only lost many hundreds of miles of material, but 
suffered severely through the murder of many of its 
officers, and when the Mutiny had been finalty quelled. 
Sir W. O'Shaughnessy found that traces of the 
terrible strain were apparent in the temporary loss of 
morale which was evident. 

The services rendered by its members are commemo- 
rated on a granite obelisk subscribed for by the 
Department and erected in front of the Delhi Tele- 
graph Office in 1902. Of the two Delhi signallers, 
Pilkington died not many years after the Mutiny, but 
Brendish received a pension of full pay ; and received the 
medal of the Victorian Order when he stood by the 
obelisk when it was unveiled by Lord Curzon. 

Having recovered from the effects of the Mutiny, 
the expansion of the telegraph system was pushed on 
apace, and during the next three years lines were con- 
structed down the East and West Coasts of the Penin- 
sula. Rangoon was connected with Calcutta vid Dacca 
and the Arakan coast. Karachi was linked up with 
Bombay and Lahore, and extensions to large cities and 
trade centres on the main routes were erected. 

During 1857, some officers of the department were 
sent across to Ceylon and by the end of the year lines 
extended from Galle to Colombo and Kandy and north- 
wards to Manaar. In September 1838, a gutta-percha- 
covered cable was successfully laid across the Palk 
Straits. This cable was 25 miles long, and was laid 
by Mr. Wickham in bad weather with a native sailing 
vessel. Sir W . O’Shaughnessy says : ** The operation 
was as difficult, the line as long, the navigation at least 
as dangerous, as that of placing the cable across the 
Straits of Dover, for which a squadron of steamers and 
costly machinery were employed. Mr. Wickham per- 
formed his task under sail, and with no other apparatus 
than the rude windlass of a native vessel. ' ' This cable 
lasted well until 1867 when it failed and was replaced 
by one of a later type. 

Sir W. O'Shaughnessy left India in June i860, 
and shortly afterwards retired from the service and 
died at Southsea in January 1889. So passed from 
India one of the most interesting personalities of the day, 
and one whose services were of Imperial significance, 
and deserved more public recognition than has ever 
been, accorded. The sole memorial of him in India is a 
portrait, presented by his eldest daughter, wliich hangs 
in, the Signal Room of the Calcutta Telegraph Office. 

At the close of this formative period of ten years 
when Sit W. O'Shaughnessy. left India, there were 
II, ,000 miles of line and 130 offices. The total number 
of messages dealt with’ in India, Pegu (Burma) and 
Ceylon was 202,428. The total revenue ( excluding 
Stat^ messages ) wasRs, 4,23,991 and the expenditure 
Rs, 17,20427. 

Major (afterwards Colonel) Douglas, r*e., succeed- 
ed Sir W, O'Shaughnessy, and he was the. first to.hold 
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the title of Director-General. During his time there 
was a steady expansion of the system, till in 1865 when 
he retired there were 13,390 miles of line, 172 offices and 
a revenue of ten lakhs of rupees. 

In January x86o what is now known as the “ Check ” 
Office was instituted by Sir W. O’Shaughnessy, and 
for some time after its establishment, considerable 
difficulty was experienced, when tracing delays, owing to 
the uncertainty of the ordinary method of expressing 
time, especially when near noon or midnight conse- 
quent on the risk of substituting a.m. for p.m,, or from 
their omission. This difficulty was got over by count- 
ing time from midnight to midnight, the day being 
considered as consisting of 24 hours commencing at 
midnight. The following year the introduction of 
‘‘Telegraph’* or “Madras” time was effected. 
Madras sun time was chosen, as the longitude of that 
place is about equidistant from Calcutta and Bombay. 
In addition the fact that there was a Government 
observatory there ensured the correctness of the time 
given. The coxTect time was signalled throughout India 
from Madras at 8 o’clock every morning. 

In i860 a distinct stores branch was opened 
and Lieut, Mallock, who eventually became Director- 
General in 1889, was placed in charge. With it was 
associated the workshop. 

With the increasing use of the telegraph for com- 
mercial purposes, it was soon discovered that it was 
imperative to insulate all the lines, and in many cases, 
lines had to be reconstructed. New patterns of insu- 
lators and instruments were introduced, several of them 
being devised by the Director-General. A reorganiza- 
tion of the department with increased pay and improved 
prospects was sanctioned in 1861. A new 53^5 tern 
of accounts was also introduced, which at first was by 
no means successful. Although considerable progress 
was made during the five years ending with 1865, yet it 
is on record that there were numerous complaints from 
Chambers of Commerce and in the public press against 
the inaccuracy and delays in commercial messages. 

Colonel D. G. Robinson succeeded Colonel Douglas 
in 1865 and at once inaugurated his vigorous adminis- 
tration by the introduction of many needed reforms. 
He introduced a complete reorganization of the depart- 
ment in all grades. Salaries were increased, promo- 
tion regulated, certain privileges were granted to the 
signalling staff, who were paid according to qualifica- 
tions, and were thus given a strong incentive to improve 
themselves by private study. A new tariff was intro- 
duced, and the compulsory use of stamps in lieu of 
money payment for telegrams was prescribed. 

‘ In 1865 through communication with EngUnd 
was first established. The route was vid Turkey and 
the tariff was £$ for 20 words. Delays and errors in 
messages were so great as to be the subject of universal 
complaint with the result that in 1866 a Parliament- 
ary Select Committee was appointed to taifce evidence 
on East Indian communications. The result was the 
establishment of two additional routes : that known 
as the Indo-European, through Persia, which opened 
in Januaiy 1870 ; and that viA Suez and Aden to 
Bombay ixi March of the same year. The following 
January., 1871, Madras was connected to Penang by 
a' cablet' ^ 


Col. Robinson left India on two years’ leave in 1866, 
and during his absence the department was adminis- 
tered first by Colonel Glover, r.e., and subsequently by 
Major Murray. One of the most important operations 
carried out in 1866-67 was the laying of a new cable 
between India and Ceylon. It was laid by Captain 
Stifle, Commander of H. M. S. Ambermtch and 
Engineer of the Indo-European Telegraph Depart- 
ment, assisted by Captain Mallock. The cable was laid 
across the Palk Straits fromTalamanaar to the island 
of Rameswaram, near the Icelebrated temple. A land 
line of 10 miles was erected to the village of Pamban, 
whence two cables, each a mile and a half long, complet- 
ed the communications to the mainland. This cable 
was insulated with Hooper’s core and lasted well. 
Another very important work was doubling the line be- 
tween Bombay and Karachi, which involved much diffi- 
culty, passing as it does through the Riinn of Cutch and 
the Sind Deserts. Other extra wires were erected along 
the main routes, and new lines were constructed along 
the railways. At the end of March 1867 there were 11,826 
miles of line carrying a single wire ; 1,332 carrying two 
wires ; ii miles carrying three wires ; 198 carrying four; 
and 4 carrying five wires. 

During his stay at home Colonel Robinson made 
arrangements for regularly recruitingthe staftwith well- 
educated young gentlemen, who received nominations 
from the Secretary of State. After passing a prdim- 
inary examination they 1‘eceived a special technical educa- 
tion mainly under the eminent Engineer and Electrician, 
Sir William Preece, and eventually came out to India 
under a ten years’ covenant. Between the years 1868 
and 1871, seventy-two officers were appointed, the last 
one now remaining in India being Sir Sj^dney Hutchin- 
son, Kt., the present Director-General. 

When Colonel Robinson returned to India in 1868, 
he brought with him two instructors who travelled from 
office to office giving lectures on technical subjects to 
the staff. One of them, Mr. Louis Schwendler, remained 
in India, and was appointed Electrician to the Depart- 
ment. It is difficult to overstate the importance and 
value of the services he rendered. He introduced a 
regular system of line testing and localization of faults 
and drew up a most valuable code on the subject. He 
also introduced duplex telegraphy on the Indian lines. 
His researches gained him a European reputation as one 
of the most eminent telegraphists of the day ; and he 
possessed in addition an enthusiasm and powers of 
imparting knowledge that made him a most successful 
teacher. To him, more perhaps than to anyone else, 
Calcutta is indebted for the magnificent Zoological 
Gardens at Alipore, where a granite obelisk, with a 
medallion portrait, has been erected in appreciation of 
his services. 

Closely associated with Mr, Schwendler in his 
scientific work was Mr. (how Professor) W. E. Ayrton, 
who did not remain long in the Department, and whose 
scientific attainments are world renowned. 

In 1870 the first attempt to open a “ combined ” 
postal telegraph office Was 'made at Mussoorie and Naihi 
Tal, and proved a complete failure. Colonel Robinson 
thus writes on the subject : *‘'The fact is the two 
duties are totally di^imilar and to endeavour to com- 
bine them is as extravagant as to yoke together :a race; 
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horse and a cart horse. * ' As mentioned some time back, 
the proposal to read Morse signals by sound was 
absolutely condemned, the proposal being made in 
advance of its time. This failure of combined offices 
and Colonel Robinson's emphatic condemnation of the 
principle is an even more striking instance of the same 
thing. India had, however, to wait for thirteen years 
before the system of combining" small offices was 
introduced. 

In 1868 . the system of training British soldiers in 
telegraphy was introduced, and the offices at Kamptee* 
Muttra, and Ferozepore were manned entirely by mili- 
tary Telegraphists, while employment was found for 
other soldiers in various offices. Their great value was 
first proved in 1873-74 when there was a famine in 
Tirhoot and the resources of the Telegraph Depart- 
ment were strained to their utmost. In order to cope 
with the requirements, 541 miles of temporary line and 
13 offices were opened in 35 days. Had it not been for 
the military telegraphists who were utilized to set free 
civilians at various offices, it would hardly have been 
possible to meet the sudden demands made on the 
signalling staff. 

Another direction in which there was urgent need 
of reform was the design and manufacture of the ma- 
terial used for the lines, and Captain Mallock was em- 
ployed in England on tlxis duty. He brought to bear 
on this subject a thoroughly practical knowledge of the 
requirements for India, together with great energy, and 
it is to him the Department is indebted for the high 
class of material now generally in use. It was at this 
time stranded steel wire for use at river spans was in- 
troduced, by which means the constant failure of many 
river cables was obviated. By the use of specially con- 
structed high masts, or by taking advantage of precip- 
itous banks, many very long spans were erected. In 
1873 a span was erected across the Kistna river at Bez- 
wada in the Madras Presidency which measured 5,070 
feet from post to post This span is still in existence, 
and is probably the longest in the world. 

In 1868 India was for the first time formally 
represented at the International Telegraphic Conference 
held at Vienna, and has since taken an important 
part in all subsequent conferences. 

Major-General Robinson retained charge of the 
Department till his death in 1877, and the progress in 
all branches of the service was continuous and unbroken. 
Ihiringhis tenure of office the line and wire mileage had 
increased .from 13*^58 miles of line and 14,137 of wire 
to 171232 ot line and 39,113 of wire. The number of 
offices increased from 174 to 222, and the number of 
messages sent had increased to considerably over a 
, mUliou. The value of the messages had risen from 
Rs. 9,06,376 to Rs. 23,71,359. In the same period the 
revenue had risen from Rs, 9^26,210 to Rs. 26,78,578, 
and in iov the first time in its history the net 
: revenue, excluding interest on capital, showed a profit 
i of Rs. i 9 » 995 - 

- : .!:r 3 t ^0^ a‘matt€a: for deep r^et -that Major-General 
to whose ;<^ administrative abiH- 

.result waS' due, did .not, live long 
'Government he had .so faith- 
. ' t^t ‘ ^ success ' he ^ had 


Major-General Robinson was succeeded by Colonel 
R. Murray who had been with the Department since 
the days of the Mutiny and had proved himself an able 
coadjutor to his distinguished cmef. 

The first of the long extensions on the frontier was 
erected by Mr. Pitman during the cold weather of 1876- 
77. It consisted of a line from Jacobabad across the 
Sind desert to Quetta and Khelat vid the Bolan Pass. 
This line proved invaluable during the Afghan War. 

In the year 1877-78 for the first time since the es- 
tablishment of the Department the receipts more than 
covered the working expenses. The following year 
there was a surplus of Rs. 6,08,246, which included a 
loss of Rs. 18,162 sustained in working the Ceylon sys- 
tem of telegraphs. 

Owing to the large number of "nomination" 
officers engaged in the years 1868 to 1871, a serious 
block in promotion had been caused, and in the latter 
year further recruitment had been stopped. In 1877, 
however, it was decided that more officers were required, 
and an examination was held for seven appoint- 
ments. The successful candidates underwent training 
at the Royal Indian Engineering, College at Coopers 
Hill, and arrived in India in November 1878 and Jan- 
uary 1879. Since then up till the date the College was 
closed in October 1906, officers have been trained there 
and sent out yearly. From time to time selected officers 
have also been appointed from England, and from ffie 
Engineering College at Rurki. 

On the 1st Jffiy 1880, the Ceylon Telegraphs, which 
had been administered by the department since 1869, 
were re-transferred to the Ceylon Government, under 
which administration they have since remained. 

In 1881 the department lost two officers whom it 
could ill spare in Mr, Schwendler whose services have 
already been mentioned, and Major Eckford. The latter 
had been employed chiefly in connection with the stores 
and Workshops, and had done much in forming and 
administering - these very important branches. 

The following year saw the introduction of the 
Licensed system regularizing the rules under which rail- 
ways and other systems outside the Imperial Telegraph 
Department were permitted to undertake the trans- 
mission of paid messages for the public. The monop- 
oly of despatching messages on payment is strictly 
enforced, but it was decided by the Government of 
India that in the interests of the senders of telegrams, 
railways should be encouraged to carry public telegrams, 
*'to as great an extent as is compatible with the 
proper use of their telegrams for the primary use 
of railway traffic. " Officers in canals and other 
licensed systems as well as railways were authorized 
to accept messages from the public and to retain the 
charges. It was also laid down that there should be 
but one public telegraph message system throughout 
India. CpL Murray retired from the Department in 
June 1883 and was succeeded by Mr. (now Sir) . A; J. 
Leppoc-Cappel, who was the senior of the “ Morse Assist- 
ants, ” whose services had been characterized throughout 
by marked ability. Under his management the Depart- 
ment made great progress. 

The year 1883 witness^ the most radical change 
yet msuie in the departm^t when what is now known 
as combined" offices were introduced Where the 
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telegraph message revenue was not sufficient to justify line runs through a country, parts of which were almost 
departmental offices being opened, the cheaper agency unknown at the time of its ei'ection. It proved of 
of the Postal Department was employed ; and the work much value during the rebellion at Manipur in March 
was carried out by Postal officials (trained for the pur- 1891, when the Chief Commissioner of Assam and many 
pose by the Telegraph Department), in addition to other officers were murdered. In this outbreak the 
their postal duties. The whole scheme was carefully Department lost two of its officers, Mr. W . B. Melville, 
worked out by Mr. (now Sir Albert) Leppoc-Cappel and the Superintendent of the Assam Division, and 
Mr. (now Sir Frederick) Hogg, the two Directors-General. Mr. James O’Brien, signaller, who were both murdered 
The system has been a success from the first ; the two at Myankhoung, near Manipur. This line has proved 
departments have worked in perfect accord, each plac- a most valuable alternative route into Burma, and 
ingits resources at the disposal of the other, and the direct communication is maintained between Calcutta 
result has been the extension of the telegraph into parts and Mandalay over about twelve hundred miles of as 
which it could otherwise never have reached, thus aid- difficult and diversified a country as can well be 
ing mercantile enterprise and earning a large revenue imagined. 

for the Government. In addition to opening telegraph In 1878 Mr. J. W. Duthy, an officer of the j|De- 
offices in many Post Offices, the further change was in- partment, was lent to the Kashmir State for the purpose 
troduced that every Post Office was authorized to accept of constructing telegraph lines, which were subsequently 
messages for transmission to the nearest telegraph handed over to the State. Native management however 
station. was such that the line could not be depended upon. 

So early as 1875 a private line, worked with dial in- In 1891 when the British frontier was extended to Gil- 
struments, was supplied in Bombay for the Peninsular git, a reliable line was required, and the Telegraph De- 
and Oriental Steam Navigation Company, and shortly partment was called on to undertake the task. The 
after similar lines were supplied in various parts problem was a most difficult one, as the lines had to 
of the country. The invention of the microphone in be maintained in good working order over the Tragbal 
1877 and the rapidity with which it was improved and and Burzil passes (the latter 13,500 feet above sea-level), 
combined with the telephone, led to particular atten- Not only had the line to be of sufficient strength to 
tion being given to these instruments. After a series resist the snow, but a route had to be chosen clear of the 
of trials an instrument invented by Mr. W. P. John- track of avalanches. To admit of the line being prop- 
slon, the Electrician, was adopted, and installed in the erly maintained and repairs effected, stations had to 
majority of the private lines. In 1881 the Govern- be fixed at frequent intervals.^ In these stations the 
ment decided that private enterprise in telephone staff pass the winter entirely isolated from the outer 
business should be encouraged, and licenses were granted world. Mr. H. S. Olphert was put in charge of tliis very 
to the Oriental Telephone Company, Limited, to important work and for four years he and his staff were 
establish exchanges in Calcutta, Madras, Bombay and employed. Each working season the damage sustained 
Rangoon. In 1882 an exchange was opened by the during the preceding winter was repaired, and the experi- 
Company in Karachi. The rules regulating the ence gained utilized in improving the alignment, till by 
grant of these licenses were revised in 1883. While 1894-95, when trouble broke out in Chitral, a magni- 
Government does hot compete with the licensed ficent line existed from Murree in the Punjab Hills to 
telephone companies, such connections as may be re- Gilgit, nearly 400 miles in length, which proved of the 
quired for Government officials are usually supplied by greatest value. The maintenance of the line in winto 
the Telegraph Department. In 1905 Local Govern- still presents the greatest difficulty and danger. On 
ments were permitted to use any agency they prefer- the 14th January 1897 a repairing party was swept 
red for connections they require. away in an avalanche with a loss of five lives. Again' 

Following on the annexation of Upper Burma a oh New Year's Day, 1900, eight lives, including 
heavy strain was thrown on the resources of the depart- Mr. Scott, a signaller, were lost. Such accidents 
ment to meet the demands for telegraphic communi- cannot be guarded against, and the lives thus lost are 
cations required. It was found that the existing tele- a portion of the price to be paid for the protection 
graph lines and cables were practically useless and all of the North-West Frontier. ^ 

had to be reconstructed. Almost as difficult a task was the extension of lines 

Sir Albert Leppoc-Cappel was succeeded in 1889 by on the Eastern frontier into Siam, though the difficul- 
Col. H. Mallock, who held charge till April 1890. ties encountered was of an absolutely different imture.^ 

In 1887 the use of hard-drawn copper wire, with In 1884-85 the Burma lines, were extended fmm Tardy 
which many experiments h^ been made on the long down the valley of the Tenasserim river to the 
main routes was decided on.. Its main advantage over frontier on the road to Kanburi and Bangkok. The 
iron wir-e is that it is practically free from electro-mag- valley of the Tenasserim is in dense forest, practically 
netic inertia, which is the, great obstacle to longdistance uninhabited, and the sickness and fever that more than 
telegraphy. decimated the working patties practically stopped com- 

Up to 1888 the only communication with the Prov- munication., The difficulties encountered in transport 
ince of Burma was by a line running down the Arracan and cutting a track through the heavy forest were 
coast as far as Taungup whence it crossed the hills into almost insurmountable, and it took several years before 
Prome. Followingon the annexation of the upper prov- the line could be considered reliable. A shorter Ime 
ince, it was found practicable to erect a line through which did not present, equ4 difficulties was also, 
the valleys of the Yu and Chihdvdn rivers and, thence erected from Moulmein to Kyawaddy to meet the 
northward vi& Tamu and Manipur to Assam. Tliis Siam^e line from Raheng* 
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In 1894-95 a lurther extension on the Eastern 
frontier was made to Kentung, 197 miles east of Mone 
(the most easterly station in the Southern Shan States). 
A line of temporary material, uninsulated, was run up 
in May to July. Communication was maintained on this 
line during the rains with vibrating sounders. The 
work was of the most arduous nature, greatly due to 
the time of year at which it was undertaken. The staff 
suftered greatly from sickness, and Mr, G, Brace, Sub- 
Assistant Superintendent, died of fever contracted on 
the Salween river. This line was made permanent the 
following cold weather. 

Sir William Brooke, k.c.i,e., retired in April 1895, 
having held charge of the Department since 1890. He, 
like his distinguished predecessor, Sir Albert Leppoc- 
Cappel, K.C.I.E,, was one of the “Morse Assistants.’* 
Like his predecessor, he displayed exceptional merit and 
ability from the date he entered the department, a 
promise amply fulfilled by the success of his Administra- 
tion. 

The. lines of the Department in Bengal, Eastern 
Bengal and Assam suffered greatly in the earthquake 
of the I2th June 1897. Two cables across^ the Brahma- 
pootra river at Jogigopa, near Goalpara, and three 
cables across the Megna were destroyed, as also were 
the two large spans. A mast 68 feet high at the Teesta 
river crossing near Kaunia sunk into the ground till 
only 2 feet of the top was visible. Widespread 
damage was also done, to the land lines and to offices, 
which disorganized the usual traffic arrangements for 
the . time -being. .It was not possible to lay new cables 
over the Megna till the 29th of June nor on the Brahma- 
pootra till the 17th of July, owing to the state of the 
rivers, and offices. had to be opened on the banks of those 
rivers at which messages were transferred by boats. 

In January 1899, Mr. C. H. Reynolds, c.i.e., who 
had held charge of the department since 1895, retired. 
He was the senior of the “ nomination” officers, and 
entered the department in 1868. His service was one 
of great brilliance, his ^.dministration of the department 
was most successful, and by his retirement Govern- 
ment lost an exceptionally capable officer. 

He was succeeded by Mr. C. E. Pitman, c.le., whose 
characteristic energy at once manifested itself by the' 
introduction of various improvements. Amongst the 
most notable of these was the introduction of the 
Wlieatstone automatic instruments on the ' Calcutta- 
Madras, Calcutta-Bombay and CalcuttarRangoon 
circuits. 

In May 1900 the Department came to the aid of 
the^ Great Indian Penmsular Railway by manning 
their offices on the occasion of a strike among, the raiL 
way signallers, and thus prevented much inconvenience 
to the public ; . . , : ■ 

5 £r. Pitman Was succeeded in May, 1900, -by 
TOpth'er “ nomination,// officer, Mi;. . F. G. Madean, 
Jubilee year of the Department was 
^W.j 4 ^^ort that the earnings had exceeded those of 
^ by 5,70, ooo. Also' that with 
(when owing to the 
L^W^t Kohtief; the revenue 
r abnom^yr high), the per- 
, ^ was the high- 


the Department is afforded by the following figures 
Miles of line had increased 100 per cent, in 15 years. 
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Early in 1902 negotiations that had been in prog- 
ress since 1899 were brought to a successful issue, 
and the tariff between India and Europe was reduced 
from 4s. (5 francs) to 2s. 6 d. (31,35 francs) a word. At 
the same time the Government of India abolished the 
extra terminal charge on messages to and from Burma. 
In gaining this concession the Government of India un- 
dertook to guarantee the Indo-European and Eastern 
Telegraph Cable Companies* routes against loss for 10 
years to a maximum extent of £45,000 a year. 

The same year electric power was introduced into 
the workshops at Alipur, and a good many automatic 
and semi-automatic machines were installed at the 
same time. The Department made special arrangements 
in connection with the Delhi Coronation Durbar. Some 
3,500 miles of wire for general and railway requirements 
and 138 miles of wire for local offices in and around 
Delhi were erected. 

In 1903 a reorganization of both the Superior and 
Signalling and Upper Subordinate Establishments was 
sanctioned, which afforded some much-needed relief, and 
improvemerts in pay and prospects,. 

The same year saw the erection of another of the 
long frontier extensions from Nushki to Dalbandin, 
a line which runs through a desert, and the construction 
of which proved most trying to the endurance of the 
staff. 

Wireless telegraph experiments, which had been 
started the previous year, were continued, and the prac- 
ticability of establishing communication between Saugor 
Island and the Sandheads was proved. 

In November 1903 Mr. F. G. Maclean retired and 
was succeeded by the present ' incumbent Sir Sydney 
Hutchinson. 

The last three years have witnessed considerable 
progress. A printing system of telegraphing called 
Baudot has been introduced on some of the main cir- 
cuits, and a world’s record for distance with this system 
has been established. Wireless Telegraphic, communi- 
cation has been established ' between Diamond Island 
on. the Burmese coast and Port Blair in. the Ahd^ans 
with a subsidiary station at Table Island. This latter 
has iii consequence been converted into a .Lloyd's sig- 
nalling station, Wireless has aJSo 

been established between Saugor Island and the pilot 
vessel at the Sandheads. Experience has shown • that 
wireless work in the tropics have ‘spedal difficulties to 
contend with, especially in the effect of atmospheric 
electrical discharges* TheMe/are' so severe; at (^rtaiii 
times of the year as to disturb and occariphally pre^ 
vent work being carried on; . Con^unic^^ es- 
tablished with H. M, St and 

when they, were^ in the Bay 'tk ; The Tenibl^ 




Telegraph Office, Bombay. 
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reported that she had read the Port Blair signals at a 
distance of about 300 miles. 

The introduction of the 4-anna telegram gives 
the Indian public the cheapest telegram in the world, 
when the great distances such messages are carried are 
considered. Consequent on its introduction there has 
been an enormous increase in traffic and corresponding 
increase in the wires erected to deal with it. 

In the end of 1904, the Director of the Traffic 
Branch, Mr. T. D. Herrington, was sent on deputation 
to China to arrange a new convention for the working 
of the land line between Burma and Yunnan, vid Bhamo, 
the former convention having expired in September 
1904. Negotiations were satisfactorily concluded, and 
the revised convention came into force from the ist 
June 1905. The rates between India and Burma on 
the one hand and China on the other were considerably 
reduced, the reduction ranging from 7 to 13 annas a 
word all round 

Considerable preparations had to be made to cope 
with the increase of traffic expected in consequence of 
the tour of Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales in India, Nearly 1,200 miles of extra 
wires were erected, and wires were duplexed and Wheat- 
stone’s instruments installed in offices where a press of 
traffic was expected. 

From the rst March 1905 the control of the Tele- 
graph Department was transferred from the Public 
Works Department under which control it had been 
since 1870, to the new Department of Commerce and 
Industry, 

The Superior Establishment now consists of the 
Director-General, Deputy Director-General and 2 
Directors, 2 Deputy 35 irectors, 4 Chief Superintendents, 
31 Superintendents and 58 Assistant Superintendents. 


The Upper Subordinate Establishment consists 
of two grades of Sub-Assistant Superintendents, 36 in 
the ist and 37 in the 2nd Grade. The Signalling 
establishment consists of 20 Traffic Sub- Assistant Super- 
intendents, 2,638 Telegraph Masters and Signallers, 19 
Unattached List Warrant and Non-commissioned Offi- 
cers and 627 Military Telegraphists. There are in 
addition 2,554 postal employ fe. Of lower subordinates 
employed on construction and maintenance of lines, 
there are 360 Sub-Inspectors and 1,900 line riders, line 
men and spare and cable guards. 

Volunteering has always been encouraged among 
the signallers, and there are now 902, of whom 837 are 
efficient or extra-efficient. Grants for prize money 
are made annually. 

From time to time legislative powers have been 
taken by the Government with regard to the Telegraph 
Department. The first Telegraph Act for India was 
XXXIV of 1854. The Acts wmch have since been passed 
are VIII of i860, I of 1876, XIII of 1885 and XI of 
1888. These Acts deal with the privileges and powers of 
Government in respect to telegraphs, their authority to 
grant licenses for the establishment of telegraphs, and the 
regulations under which telegraphs are to be worked. 
They provide and regulate the powers of the depart- 
ment to place telegraph lines and posts on public and 
private lands, and declare penalties for infringement of 
licenses, and all other offences connected with telegraph 
lines and the transmission of telegraph messages. 
Rules and regulations for the acceptance, transmission 
and custody of telegrams are published from time to 
time in the Gazette of India and have the force of law. 

The Government of India have also legislated for 
the supply and use of electrical energy throughout 
India, in the .Electricity Act III of 1903. 


The fott<ming Table gives the Capitate Revenue and Expenditure of the department in decennial periods up to 1890 , 

for 1895, 1900, and the last fh}e years. 
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Capital Account. 

Revknpe. 

j Expenditure, 

Net Revenue (exclud- 
ing Interest on 
Capital.) 

Expenditure 
of the 
ye<ir. 

Expenditure 
to the end of 
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Messages* 

Miscellane> 
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ToIrI, 
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W orking 
(Revenue). 
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£ 
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£ 

£ 
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£ 
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At the present time the total Capital stands at jf6,204,505 of which ^380,474 was added during 
1905-06. The message revenue is £626,287 and from miscellaneous sources £i8g,^2/^, giving a total of 
;£8 i5,6ii. The working expenses are £$<^9,052. 

The subjoined table gives for the same periods the line and wire mileage, number of offices and 
traffic dealt with, Inland, foreign and free, with the revenue and charges per mile. 



NUiMHER OK Miles. 
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Number ok Messages 



Value of 
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S2 
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£ 
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.. 
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46,374 
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124*72 
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208*85 
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1901-02 
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2,006 

5.566,951 
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6 , 475.345 

12,460 

6,225,806 

2,465,890 

6,691,696 

158,232 

199*08 

135*08 

1902-03 

56,830 

200,533 

2,031 

5,840,658 

901,436 ; 

6,742,094 

12,105 

6,523,706 
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8,624,758 
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1903-04 
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2,127 
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2,189 
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2,382,861 
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132*99 
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Of the offices 280 were departmental and 2,029 combined. Of the 243,840 miles of wire, 153^492 miles 
are in departmental use, the remainder is rented to canals, railways, etc. There are in addition 347'66 
miles of cables. 

BU/liografhy Administration Reports of the Indian Telegraph Department, British Empire Series, Vol. V. 
The Electric Telegraph in India by C. H, Reynolds, c.i.e. Journal of the Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
1891. Early History of the Telegraph in India by P. V. Luke, c.i.e. Imperial Gazetteer, India. 


Traffic. 

When the telegraph system was first thrown open 
for the use of the public on the ist of February 1855, 
the lines were uninsulated and only carried one wire, 
while there were but 3,255 miles of line, 3,314 miles of 
wire and 48 offices open. The value of the traffic dis- 
posed of was Rs. 24,050 State messages and Rs. 40,760 
private, a total of fe. 64,810. During the first six 
months the system was open, 9,971 messages were des- 
patched, of which 1,438 were sent on State service. Of 
the remaining 8,533 messages, 2 .864 were sent by natives. 
The cash receipts were Rs. 60,534-7-0. It is remark- 
able to notice how from the very first the wires were 
used by natives, and what is equally interesting is the 
fact as recorded by Sir W. O’Shaughnessy, that 
“not only do they use the lines for financial business, 
but on the very most delicate and secret nutters affect- 
ing family arrangements, betrothals, marriages,, and 
other domestic affairs, of which they treat with an 
absence of all disguise which is almost beyond 
belief. ” 

As has been mentioned in the first part of this arti- 
cle, an experimental line from Calcutta to Kedgeree 
and Diamond Harbour was erected in 1851-52, over 
which the public were permitted to send messages. 
The tariff then charged was as follows : — To any sta- 
tion on the Diamond Harbour line, four annas for each 
word of not more than two syllables, and one anna for 
each additional i^yllable. To any station beyond the 


Hooghly on the Kedgeree line double these rates were 
charged. When the system was thrown open to the 
public, a charge of one rupee for sixteen words per zone 
of 400 miles of telegraph line was made. This tariff 
remained in force until April 1859, when it was altered, 
the alteration being that the iirect distance was charged 
for. Coincident with the opening of the telegraph sys- 
tem to the public was the receipt of complaints regard- 
ing delay, non-delivery and inaccuracy, and from the 
very first special attention has always been paid to this, 
every complaint receiving attention. Sir W. O’Shaugh- 
nessy in his reports on this subject draws attention 
to the fact that similar complaints were rife in England 
and in America, and mentions that in England it was 
possible to insure against losses incurred through tele- 
graphic blunders or delays. The signalling establish- 
ment was enlisted on the spot to commence with, and 
the conditions of service are so dissimilar from other 
work, that it can hardly be surprising tiiat a very large 
number of tiie lads employed proved useless, and Sir 
W, O’Shaughnessy reports “ of every t^ persons we 
employ on trial, we consider ourselyes fortunate indeed 
if two or three are found to poss^ the qualities and 
habits essential for the duties of the Telegraph.’ ’ 
During the year ending 31st March 1856, fourteen 
months after the ofiening of the system to the public, 
574 miles of line wire were erectM and. the revenue 
rose to Ra. 2,31,380. 
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By October 1858 the Morse instruments had dis- 
placed the needle instruments nearly all over India, 
and the system of reading by sound was established as 
by far the best, and it is noted that ‘ ‘ Mr. Hills, at 
Mysore, can receive 40 words per minute spelt in full,’* 
a very high rate even now. 

A notable change was introduced in May 1858 in 
the treatment of Service, ix., State messages. Up to 
that date they were sent free, and the privilege had been 
abused. From that date they had to be prepaid, and 
the right of priority of transmission was cancelled ex- 
cept in cases of special and indisputable emergency. 
The effect .of the change was apparent at once. In March 
the value of Service messages was Rs. 28,738-9 and in 
June Rs. 6,449-14, a result that needs no comment. 

In April 1859 the tarif was changed in two im- 
portant particulars. First, the distance by the map 
and not the telegraph line was charged, the rate still 
remaining one rupee for 16 words for 400 miles. 

Further the rates for messages exceeding the 
i6-wordunit were:— 


16 words 
17 to 24 „ 

25 to 32 „ 

33 to 48 „ 

49 to 64 „ 


Rs, I o q ] 

1 8 o 1 

2 o 0 l^for 400 miles. 

3001 

4 0 oj 


So that one additional word above the limit . of the 
group caused the next higher rate to be charged. The 
sensible change was made of charging i anna a word 
per 400 miles over the 16-word unit group. The effect 
of this may -be judged from the fact that a 33-word mes- 
sage from Calcutta to Bombay (charged as 1,200 miles) 
cost Rs. 6-3 instead of Rs. 9. The effect of the change was 
to render the Indian Telegraph Tariff cheaper than that 
prevailing in any other country, and the immediate effect 
\vas a large rise in the number of telegrams despatched. 

, The same year a school for the instruction and train- 
ing- of signallers was opened at Coonoor in the Nilgher- 
ries for lads of European and Eurasian parentage. After 
passing out from the training school they spent two 
months in the departmental workshops in Bangalore, 
where they went through a course of practical work re- 
garding repairs and adjustment of instruments mid 
were , then taken on in the department under an inden- 
ture for five years. This school only remained open for 
qne.year, being closed in i860, The following Februai'y 
four training classes were opened at Barrackpore, 
Meerut, Madras and Bombay. \ 

' The year 1859-60 saw the introduction of telegraph 
, stamps, one abject being to enable persons residing at 
places where there were no tdegraph, statiotis to send 
their messes prepaid by post to the nearest telegraph 
bflace. T^e^aph stamps were supplied to all treasuries 
imS, sfamp oS 5 c 6 S. In, his final, report before relinquish- 
charge of the 'department he had created, Sir W., 
|6nessy prophesi^ oidy not that the Clines would 
but that a uniform charge for 
Heexpect- 
it actually did, but that 

pf 'bis mm strong 



In May i860 the Red Sea cable, which had liceii 
opened for the transmission of Indian telegrams on the 
1st November 1859, failed. During the time it was 
opened, only 344 messages of the value of Rs. 18,514 
were transmitted by it from India. 

Complaints about errors and delays still continued, 
and as it was found that most mutilations occurred in 
the names of natives, several native senders were in the 
''habit of adopting familiar English names, such as 
Peter, Dr. Green, Grant, John, etc, ’ * In order to 
ensure a closer check on the messages sent, a new branch 
of the ** Complaint Office, called the " Fault ** Branch, 
was opened, its function being to examine messages 
regarding which complaint had not been made. In 
order also to afford a check on the speed of trans- 
mission, a register of the maximum and minimum time 
intervals on the main routes was instituted, and the 
results were made public. 

In March 1862, messages of European public news 
received by the Overland Mail was accorded precedence 
of transmission over private messages, and later on in 
the year this priority of transmission was extended to 
all Press messages of European news, irrespective of the 
channel through which they reached a telegraph office. 
This privilege was accorded on the undemtanding that 
the whole message was published immediately after 
receipt and that no use was made of the news before 
publication. 

In January 1866 an important change in the tariff 
was introduced. For the first 20 words the charge was 
eight annas per 100 miles, one rupee for 200 miles, and 
one rupee eight annas per 400 miles. 

The same year the state of communications to 
India were so unsatisfactory that it formed the subject 
for a Parliamentary Commission, and according to the 
evidence given before it, the Indian signalling staff * ' were 
then deplorably ignorant and thoroughly incompetent,** 
and Colonel Robinson's energies were devoted to im- 
proving this unsatisfactory state of affairs. He intro- 
duced a new method of grading the men, and gave them 
good prospects, permanent service, and regular treat- 
ment. The hours of duty were reduced to 8 hours daily, 
and various minor concessions were given, with the 
result that the service was greatly improved. 

In October 1868 the tariff was again altered, the 
charge being one rupee for ten words irrespective of the 
distance, a very bold measure, and one which was pre- 
mature ; the more so as there was a heavy loss on the 
total working of the department. It is interesting to note 
that in the year 1869-70 six offices, viz., Karachi, Bom- 
bay, Calcutta, Galle, Madras and Rangoon, disposed 
of 84-15 per cent of the totaP traffic of India, and the 
value of these messages was 99-76 per cent, of the total 
message revenue. This affords a proof of how little 
the telegraph was used outside the main seaports, and 
is therefore not to be wondered at that out of 187 
offices no less than 160 were worked at a loss. The 
department had been extending so much that in 1869 ^ 
Director of Traffic was appointed, under whom aU the 
offices and signalling establishments were plac^. The 
appointment Was much needed, as the Director-General 
and his Deputy could no longer deal with the transac- 
tions of the entire .departth^Bt^ The appointm^t of a ’ 
Direotor oi Traffic \yasithe me^ necessary Indial 
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had taken her place among the International adminis- 
strations, and her lines formed integral links in the lines 
of communication to the Far East. In 1870 a further 
concession in the tariff was made, namely, of allowing 
three words to count for one in the address. The ob- 
ject of this was to encourage the public to use fuller 
addresses, and so prevent the mis-delivery and mis- 
carriage of telegrams. This concession did not prove 
successful, and in January 1872 the tariff was altered to 
a charge of one rupee for six words, the addreiis being 
free, irrespective of distance. An extra 50 per cent 
was charged for messages to Burma and Ceylon. On 
the same date a further concession was allowed to all 
bond fide Press messages. In order to induce natives 
to take full advantage of this low uniform rate, by which 
a message could be sent from or to any station in India 
for one rupee, notices were posted up in all but Presi- 
dency offices, that native messages would be translat- 
ed free of charge for all persons unable to read or write 
English. 

There had up to this time been considerable 
difficulties with the various Railway administrations, 
who had competed with Government ; but it was now 
arranged that messages could be accepted at any 
railway station for a Government office and vice versd 
at the above rate. Also a start was made to connect by 
wire the Government with the railway telegraph office, 
where there were both in the same station. The new 
tariff, though there was an increase in the number of 
messages, did not prove very successful, for while the 
number of private inland messages increased zoo per 
cent, the revenue only showed an increase of 11*43 per 
cent in three years. This was less than might have 
been expected under the previous tariff with normal 
expaaision. 

A general examination in educational and techni- 
cal subjects of the Signalling Establishment was held 
early in 1870, The results of the examination proved 
that the staff as a whole possessed a very creditable 
amount of knowledge. One hundred and ten prizes 
were given, in addition to promotion to higher grades. 
Instruction of military telegraphists was extended and 
classes were opened in 38 offices. The following year 
some signallers were taken on in Madras on what 
was called the '' local' " scale, for service within the 
limits of the Madras Presidency. In consideration 
of their immunity from general service, they were 
paid considerably less than the ‘'general" scale 
signallers. 

A privileged rate for bond fide Press messages was 
introduced in 1873, and it is curious and interesting to 
note that only 2,375 were sent. The concession cost 
the department Rs. * 44,188-12, being the difference 
between the ordinary and the new Press rates. That 
same year the London Daily News paid one-tenth of 
the entire amount spent by the Indian Press during the 
year, over telegram containing information from the 
famine districts. Next year saw the practical introduction 
of duplex telegraphy on the long main routes, which 
for anything but short lines had proved very difficult 
to establish. It is to Mr.- Schwendler's industry and 
inventive genius the difficulty was overcome. The 
practical result was doubling the message-carrying 
capacity of the vires. 


On the 1st April, 1880, several changes were intro- 
duced in the tariff. The extra rate between India and 
British Burma was abolished, as was also the extra 
charge for messages sent at night and on Sundays and 
certain holidays. The double charge for cipher was 
abolished and letter cipher was declared inadmissible. 
Press messages were charged one rupee per 24 words 
by day and one rupee for 36 words by night. 

The next important change was introduced in Jan- 
uary 1882 when telegrams were specified as “ deferred, " 
"ordinary" or "urgent," the first class being des- 
patched at half the ordinary rates and the urgent 
at double those rates. In addition "local " messages 
were introduced at a tariff of 4 annas for six words in- 
tended for places witliin six miles of a telegraph office. 
It was at once apparent that the ‘ ‘ deferred ' * class of 
messages met a public want, and was at once largely 
used by native senders. 

In order to increase the carrying capacity of the 
wires, an endeavour was made to introduce Wheat- 
stone’s automatic transmission, but it was found that 
the instruments were unsuited for the country. Their 
introduction was deferred till the year 1900 since which 
date they have been in general use. Quadmplex 
telegraphy was also tried, and was introduced between 
Madras and Bombay in January 1887, but did not prove 
very satisfactory, the distance, combined with climatic 
effects, operating against its stability. 

The usual quinquennial International Conference, 
was held at Berlin in 1885, and India was represented by 
Colonel Sir J. Bateman-Champain, R.E., Director-in- 
Chief of the Indo-European Telegraph Department, and 
Mr. C. H. Reynolds, a Superintendent of the Indian Tele- 
graph Department. Many improvements and simplifica- 
tions in the rules for International messages were 
effected, together with a reduction in the rates. Between 
India and the United Kingdom the rate was reduced 
from Francs 5*60 to Francs 5 per word, or from 4s. yd. 
to 4s. The international tariffs are all fixed in francs 
in gold, and the continued fall in exchange prevented 
India from benefiting by the reduction. 

The next Conference was held in Paris in 1890, 

An International Conference was held at Budapest 
during June and July, 1896, and the Indian representa- 
tives were Messi’s. P. V. Luke, c.i.e., Deputy Director- 
General, and B. T, ffinch, Director-in-Chief of 

the Indo-European Telegraph Department. Forty- 
three Government administrations and twenty-seven 
cable companies were represented. Substantial reduc- 
tions were made in the rates between India and 
East and South Africa, including Mauritius; also 
between India and the Straits, China' and Japan» An 
increase in the length of a permissible word in telegrams 
wholly in plain language was made, 15 letters being 
allowed as a maximum instead of 10. Also the num- 
ber of figures and signs permissible as one word when 
written in series was increased from three to five. 

It had long been recognized that many, advantages 
could be obtained from the use of accumulators in 'fork- 
ing telegraph circuits, and as an dectric light installa-* 
tion in Bombay had been established in 1897 and pow- 
er for charing the accumulators was therefore avail- 
able, a statt was made there in 1899 with 100 cells and 
proved very satisfactory Accumulators were shortiy 
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afterwards installed in the Calcutta and Madi'as offices, 
and every year since has seen an increasing number of 
offices fitted with oil engines and dynamos for accumu- 
lator working. This is a very important advance, and 
has resulted in much economy of space and materid, 
for the increased work required from the lines required 
such large numbers of galvanic cells that space could 
not readily be found for them. 

In 1900 Wheatstone’s system of automatic tele- 
graphy was introduced between Calcutta and Bom- 
bay, Calcutta and Madras, and Calcutta and Rangoon. 
Owing to the inexperience of the operators in preparing 
the tapes by punching, a good deal of difficulty was at 
first experienced, but the speed at which the instru- 
ments work enables large blocks of traffic to be disposed 
of very rapidly. It was found this year that the time 
intervals had greatly increased, and it is' interesting to 
note that both want of rain and floods were influenc- 
ing factore. On the desert lines between Deesa and 
Karachi the insulators get caked with damp salt, dust 
and sand, which cause so great a drop in the insulation 
that work is occasionally brought to a standstill. As 
soon as rain comes and washes the deposit off the in- 
sulators, work immediately improves. On the other 
side of India in Eastern Bengal floods caused immense 
damage, and the interruptions thus caused were very 
prolonged owing to the impossibility of moving about. 

The Coronation Durbar at Delhi called for very 
special arranganents, some 2,800 miles of extra wires 
being erected to carry the heavy traffic expected. Ten 
local offices were opened in Delhi itself and a staff of 
some 300 men were employed there. There were 63 
Press correspondents, induding 9 for Foreign papers. 
His Excellency Lord Curzon's speech at the opening of 
the Durbar was telegraphed verbatim to the London Press, 
the first time in fhe history of the Department of a 
speech being so telegraphed. 

In 1903 the agnalling staff of the Department was 
reorganized and their pay and prospects considerably 
improved. The same year witnessed the first systematic 
experiments in wireleffi telegraphy between Saugor and 
the Sandheads. 

An International Telegraph Conference was held 
in London in 1903 at which the representatives of India 
were Mr. H. A. Kirk ’^Director-in-Chief, Indo-European 
Tdegraph Department), Mr. (now, Sir Sydney) Hutch- 
inson, Director of Telegraphs,; and Mr. I. C. Thomas, 
tte principal change introi^uced were : the admission 
as one word of the name of the office of destination, 
irrespective of the actnal number of words comprised, 
including, when necessary, the name of , the. country or 
territorial subdivision: tte abolition of the official vocab- 
vktry as the sole source from which words adrnissible in 
Cod(? tel^jart^' could be. taken j tire admission in private 
tdegrams of . letter cipher, virMch had hitherto been 
' reswcted to the State tel'^rrams c.the abolition of a limit 
, to' the sfnoHat payable', for' a telegraphic reply. In 
wiipm.'" 'thh rates bhtWen Australia . and Cjeitain 
and Far' East ware reduced to 
■ of Frahcs' s-jaspFRs.' i-14-oa word.- 

Ra' ,3-8rO, a word; 


iacrease of traffic expected, a large number of extra 
wires had been erected, and during the first three months 
in which the new tariff was in operation, the traffic rose 
nearly 26 per cent, with a rise in value of 4*87 per cent. 

Wireless Telegraph experiments were continued 
in 1903-04, and communication was established between 
Elephant Point, at the mouth of the Rangoon river, and 
Amherst, a distance of 85 miles. 

An improved system of technical training of sig- 
nallers was introduced the same year, providing for 
systenaatic training of selected men by the electrician 
and his assistants. 

In September, 1904^ an International Electrical 
Congress was held in St. Louisa in the United States 
of America, to which all Governments were invited to 
send representatives. India was represented by Mr. 
J. C. Shields. One of the principal results of the Con- 
gress is that efforts are being made to secure Inter- 
national agreement in the nomenclature and deter- 
mination of electrical units ana standards. In 
July, 1904, the Eastern Telegraph Company reduced 
their rates on the section Aden to Bombay on telegrams 
to Africa. The Indian Government also reduced their 
terminal rates on the same class of traffic, which have 
the effect of reducing the rates to Africa by about 12 to 
15 annas a word all round. 

The influence of the * * 4-anna ’ ' tariff on inland 
traffic for its first year of working was very marked and 
showed an increase over the former year (i903"04) oi 
30*66 per cent in number with an increase of revenue 
of 7*68 per cent. The average value of an inland tele- 
gram fell at the same time by 33 annas. A further 
effect has been a large increase in the number of 
abbreviated addresses. At the close of the official year 
1905-06 there were altogether 6,723 telegraph offices in 
India and Burma open for paid telegrams of the fol- 
lowing description ; . 


Departmental . . . . 280 

Combined postal . • . . 2,029 

Railway .. 4,403 

Canal . . . , ii 


In August, 1905, the rate for cidinary telegrams 
between Europe and India was reduced to 2s. a word. 

A change was also made about the same with re- 
gard to the 4-anna telegram, allowing ten words includ- 
ing the address to be sent for that charge. 

At the close of the yeai there were 82 offices at 
which delivery of messages was efiected by cyclist 
messengers. Towards the close of 1905 six lead sheath- 
ed paper-insulated cables, esich containing 20 conduc- 
tors, were laid, underground, in bitumen across Dalhousie 
Square in Calcutta. This is tlie first time telegraph 
cables have been laid undergroun4 in the tropics, and 
should time prove the experiment to be successful, 
there is little, doubt many more will be laid in large 
cities to avoid the inconvenience always occasioned , by 
overhead lines. 

Allusion has been made in the b^innm^ of 
ptide to the difficulties of maintaining conmnanicatioh 
in Bengal, and, the year- mdm: review a notable 

instance, as iour cables acrcKss the ^ahmaputra sudden* 
lyiaili^d, (atoge whirlpool app ^arigg neat tlieoable,C3?^-: 
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ing,) causing much congestion on the lines into Burma 
and Assam. 

The following table shows the work and it? value, 
disposed of by combined offices for the past five years ; — 


Year, 

1 

No. of 
combined 
offices. 

No. of paid 
Telegrams. 

Value of paid 
Telegrams. 

Percentage of 
total mes.sage 
revenue. 

1901-02 

1.763 

2.697.047 

2,456,980 

29*07 

1902-03 

1,806 

2 . 711 .S 95 

2,426,330 

27 'S 

1903^04 

1.839 

3.040.237 

2.312.933 

29*08 

1904-05 

1.917 

4,024,140 

2,670,101 

29*9 

1905-06 

2,029 

4.717.436 

2.920,437 

30*3 


Of inland traffic 8o’4i r er cent is classed “ deferred,” 

1 4*47 per cent is “ordinary'” and 5'i2 per cent “urgent.” 

The percentage of value of the above is 55 'i per 
cent “ deferred,” 26'5i per cent “ordinary,” and 18*39 
cent “urgent.” 

A class of traffic that shows a continuous increase is 
that of telegraphic money orders. The number and 
amount of the revenue earned under this head has risen 
from 174,873 to the value of Rs. 1,74,878 in 1901-02 to 
214,002 with a value of Rs. 2,00,232 in 1905-06. 

The average value of an “urgent” private inland 
message is Rs. 2-2, of an “ordinarj'” Rs. 1-2 and of a 
“deferred” Rs. ' 6 i. 

For a good many years certain telegraph offices 
have been also meteorological observation stations ; there 
are now 45 of them. 

The following is a brief summary of the tariffs 
between India and Europe. Through communication 
between India and Europe, viA Karachi and the Persian 
Gulf, was established on the 27th January 1865, and 
the cable route from Bombay tnA Aden and Suez was 
opened in the spring of 1870. The original tariff was 

ot Rs. 50 for 20 words, which was reduced in 1868 
to fyi 17s. 6d. or Rs. 28-5 for 20 words. In 1871 this 
tariff was raised-to ^4 los. 3d. or Rs. 43 for 20 words. In 
1875 a word rate was established at Francs 5*50 viA 
Suez or viA Teheran and Francs 5 Turkey. These 
rates were reduced in 1883 to Francs 5 and 4*50 res- 
pectively. Prom the ist March 1902 the rates viA 
Teheran and Suez were reduced to Francs 3*i25, or 2s. 4^. 
per word, and from the 1st Janua,ry 1903, the rate tw'd 
Turkey was further reduced to 2s. 3a a word. Since 
the 1st August 1903 the rates have been reduced to 
Rs. 1-6 viA Turkey and Re. 1-8 viA Teheran and Suez. 

Between India and Australia the rates were reduc- 
ed from the ist June 1903 to Francs 3*i25 or Rs. 1-14 
a, word. The former rate was Francs 377^8 or Rs.3-8 
a wprd, with an additional charge of two annas a 
word on messages to and from Burma. 

Field Telegraphs. 

No history of the Telegraph Department, no mat- 
ter how brief, would be complete without reference to 
the part it ^ played in the many expeditioiis that have 


taken place on the Indian Frontiers. Space does not 
however permit of any but the briefest suramaiy being 
given here of the field operations. Reference has already 
been made to what was done during the Mutiny, and for 
several years after that the Department was not called 
on for any field wmes. In 1861 the Department 
supplied material and wires for the Abyssinian 
campaign. The lines were erected by the Bengal en- 
gineers, and the Indian telegi-aph staff only supervised 
the lines and offices. In the same year a short line 
was erected into Hazara. In connection with the 
Bhutan Expedition in 1865 a light line was run up 
from Cooch Behar to Buxa. neither of these 
cases was there anything of special interest. 

In 1871-72 lines were . extended into the Lushai 
Country, and Mr. C. E. Pitman was placed in charge of 
the party, entering the Lushai Country from Silchar. 
The only special stores used were an insulator for fixing 
on trees and later on light copper ware. The whole of 
the country met with was covered with dense jungle, 
through which a track for the wire had to be hacked, 
and the difficulty of the work was enhanced by the want 
of transport and sickness. The line was erected to 
Tapai Mukh by Xmas 1871, and a short line with copper 
wire was taken 14 miles further. The lines were all 
dismantled by the end of March. In conjunction with 
the advance from Silchar a line was run up from Chitta- 
gong, under Mr. Flindell. The line first went on the 
bank of the Karnafulli river and thence through the hills 
to Demagiri. The difficulties of transport labour and 
supplies were increased by general sickness and a severe 
outbreak of cholera. It is noteworthy in tliis expedi- 
tion that the enemy did not cut the wire once. In 
November 1875, a small party under Mr. G. L. Towers 
was sent to Penang to establish and work the telegraph 
in connection with the field operation in the Straits 
Settlements. In all 27 miles of line were erected with 
five offices, and the little expedition proved quite success- 
ful. Two years later in 1877 an expedition was sent 
against the Jowakis. Only some thirty or forty miles 
of wire were erected. The interesting feature of this 
campaign was that the wire was used in conjunction 
with the heliograph. 

The following year, 1878, saw the commencement 
of the Afghan Campaign, in which for the first time 
field telegraphs were really extensively used. Telegraph 
parties were to accompany each of the columns, o;perat- 
ing from Jararud the Khyber Pass, Thull the 
Kurram and from Quetta. These parties were placed 
respectively imder Mr. P. V. Luke, Mr. Joseph and Mr. 
Pitman, the latter of whom was at Quetta, having re- 
cently erected the line to that place from Jacobabad. 
As a preliminary, wires had to be erected from Peshawar 
to Jamrud, and from Kohat to Thull, and this was 
entrusted to Mr. Nigel Jones, who ran them up very 
rapidly. By the time the Treaty of Gundamuck was 
signed, the line had been extended up the Kurram 
for about 170 miles from Kohat to Karatoga, dose to 
the Shuturgardan Pass. Incessant trouble had. been 
caused by wire cutting, the enemy cutting the wire, 
burning the posts and doing all the damage they 
could think of. The lines worked well whenever 
they were glv^ aiair chance, and on the siiigle wire 
284 meibages a day were disposed of on the. average. 
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On the Khyber side the sappers laid the wires with 
the advance of the troops, and Mr. Luke was not per- 
mitted to advance up the Khyber till after the fall of 
Ali Musjid, the reason for the delay being, the fear of 
the wire being cut by the Afridis. Permission to 
advance was given, the day before Xinas^ and the 
line reached Ali Musjid on the 29th December. It 
worked perfectly for two days, and it was thought 
that the wire cutting propensities of the Afridis had been 
exaggerated.. Next day in broad daylight, however, the 
wire was cut miles from Ali Musjid, a few yards away 
from a friendly police post, and 100 yards of wire were 
stolen, . The line was immediately repaired^ but was cut 
again the same night, the Afridis carrying of some 
5 miles. The enemy ha^dng thus given clear evidence of 
their intentions, it was decided not to, repair the line, and 
in the meantime an extension was made to Lundi Kotal. 
The inconvenience of not having communication through 
the Pass was serious, and as it was hoped the tribes would 
settle down, the break was repaired. The line was next 
erected to Dakka and then on to Jellalabad. The cold 
experienced in working in and beyond the Khyber was 
intense, and the down country men employed on the 
working parties suffered severely. The line was even- 
tually erected into Gundamuck on the 24th April. 
The Afridis in the rear had not been idle and wire cutting 
Was of nightly occurrence, and as it was not considered 
advisable politically to take too much notice of the 
offence, the Telegraph Department went on supplyiujg the 
Afridis with wire for months. An interesting incident 
showing the value of telegraphic communications was 
that the telegram from Sir Louis Cavagnari to London, 
aimouncing the signature of the Treaty of Gundamuck, 
was handed in to that office at 5 p.m., and the reply 
to it was timed London 6-30 p.m. of the same day, 
With the withdrawal of the troops, the lines were dis- 
mantled, and the heat proved even more trying than 
the cold in which the lines had been erected. Cholera 
later broke out and increased the troubles the party had 
to bear, -but every yard of wire was brought back in 
safety. On this section 107 miles of line and 117 of wire 
had been erected ; the wire had been cut 98 times, and 
60 miles of it had been stolen. The interruptions caused 
by wire cutting aggregated 49 days, in the six months 
the line was working. The traffic on the single wire, 
especially during the withdrawal, was very heavy, and 
called for extraordinary exertions from Mr, Luke, his 
a^istant, Mr, Duthy, and the staff. Over 30,000 
messages were disposed of, Lundi Kotal office alone 
, accounting ior aver 6,500. 

The difficulties encountered by the Kurram and 
Khyber parties in the way . of transport, great though they 
were, were less than those which Mr.; Pitman at Quetta 
had to surmount. All the stores had to be brought by 
road from Sukkur on the Indus, through the Bolan Pass 
up to Quetta, just at the time when the demands for 
■ transport far military supplies were at their maximum. 
Li spite of the uriflag^ng exertions of Mr- Pitman and 
it was , impossible to; get/the line up to Chamah, 
just Pass till ’the 22h.d February, 

vras' experietaced in taking the 
the slopes ! 
.ilso ■ leered 

. Bxteaded'/ into' 


Kandahar on the 31st March, a fine performance as the 
last 77 miles were erected in sixteen working days. 
Curiously enough, there was only one case of wire-cutting 
between Chaman and Kandahar. 

By the time the Treaty of Gundamuck was signed, - 
420 miles of line and 20 offices had been opened by the 
three columns. For the first time, military telegraphists 
were employed in the field offices, and their great value 
for this work was fully established. 

For the first time also the great value of the wire 
along the lines of communication was realized and the 
necessity for having a regular organization, and equip- 
ment was proved. The value of the services rendered 
by the Department and its officers were fully recognized, 
and Messrs. P. V. Luke and C. E. Pitman received 
the decoration of the Indian Empire, which Order had 
just been created. 

Before arrangements could be made to revise the 
equipments for field telegraphs, ^ hostilities again broke 
out consequent on the murder of Sir Louis Cavagnari 
in Cabul in the early part of Septeinbei 1879. At this 
time Mr. Pitman was at Quetta, Messrs. Joseph and 
Reade on the Kurram, and Mr. Duthy on the Khyber, 
and in. anticipation of an advance, supplies had been 
accumulated at Karatoga in the Kurram and Dakka 
beyond the Khyber. General Roberts was at Kushi 
beyond the Shuturgardan, and every effort was made to 
push on the wire to him, but it did not reach that place 
till the troops were moving on to CabuL Neither escort 
nor transport for the telegraph party could be spared, so 
Mr. Joseph had to return to the Shuturgardan, having 
a narrow escape of being cut up by the enemy on the 
way. The enemy then set themselves to destroy the 
line on both sides of the Shuturgardan, and by the 12th 
October it was found impossible to maintain communi- 
cation with India. Finally, on the 20th October, Mr. 
Joseph received permission to go ahead, and leaving 
the wrecked line behind him, he accompanied Dr, Bellew 
to Cabul, arriving there on the 26th October. Next 
day he started ex-ectin^ a line towards the Khyber and, 
finally, joined hands with Mr, Luke at Jagdallak on the 
19th November, thus establishing for the first time tele- 
graphic communication between Cabul and India. 

The siege of Cabul commenced on the X4th Decem- 
ber, Messrs. Luke and Kirk, who had been sent up to 
assist, being there at the time. All the important posts 
within the Sherpur Cantonments were connected by 
telegraph. The enemy were dispersed on the 23rd De- 
cember, and the wrecked line was immediately- recon- 
structed. The field lines back to ouf frontier were dis- 
mantled in June 1880. 

On the Quetta side Mr. Pitman, who had taken fur- 
lough, had been replaced by Mr. R. Botelet. A short line 
was run up to Kach, 45 miles from Quetta, and 9 miles 
of line had been constructed to accompany the troops 
moyingfrom Kandahar to, Girishk, when the disaster at 
Maiwand occurred; This line had to be abandoned when 
the troops returned to Kandahar, and was completdy 
destroyed. As soon as the siege of Kandahar com- 
menced, all important posts were connected by tdograph, 
and in addition a telephone line was erected between the 
signal tower and the north-west bastion and was used 
for .directing the fire of the guns.. Four lines of wire 
etitar^einents were also carrim completely round the 
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city. When the riege was raised by Lord Roberts, the 
line between Kandahar and Chaman, which had been 
completely destroyed, was repaired. Messrs. Boteler and 
Pinhey were in Kandahar throughout the jiege, and 
the value of their services was acknowledged by Cxov- 
ernment. 

In connection with the military operations of the 
Kandahar Field Force, a railway was constructed be- 
tween Ruk and Sibi, and when the railway works were 
pushed on up the Harnai Pass, a temporary telegraph 
line was erected along the route, and was extended to 
Quetta vid Kach. The greater portion of this line was 
destroyed by the tribes after the defeat at Mai wand. 

In consequence of the murder of Mr. Damant, a 
Politic?! Officer, in October 1879, an expedition was 
sent against the Nagas. A line was run up to Golaghat 
and subsequently to Kohima and Chucka. The part}^ 
was under Mr. W. J. Browne, and great difficulty in pro- 
curing labour and transport was experienced. In this 
small expedition, field post offices in each telegraph office 
were established. 

Great demands were made on the Department in 
connection with the expedition into Upper Burma in 
October 1885. There were existing lines and cables in 
the country, but they were found to be in such bad or- 
der that wholesale reconstruction had to be undertaken. 
The lines were maintained between Prome and Manda- 
lay along the Irrawaddy, and the Lower Burma line was 
extended from Tounghoo to Myingyan, and thence on to 
Yamethin. The wire was conkantly cut by dacoits and 
much diffictilty was experienced in maintaining com- 
munications. There were military operations through- 
out the greater part of the new province foi some time, 
and in the meantime the telegraph system was steadily 
developed, as each portion of the country came under 
our control. Messrs. C. P. Landon, C. F. H. Macleane 
and R. C. Barker were specially mentioned by Govern- 
ment in connection with these lines. 

In 1888, the Department was again called on for 
field work in connection with expeditions into Sikkim, 
Hazara, and the Chin Hills. The Sikkim lines were 
erected by Mr. W. H. M. Hare and were remarkable for 
the altitude which the lines reached. In all 105 miles of 
line and 12 offices were opened, including an office at 
Bhutong, at an elevation of 13,500 feet. The offices 
were worked almost entirely by Military Telegraphists 
who, together with the constniction party, underwent 
considerable hardships. 

In September 1888, field lines were commenced in 
connection with the expedition into Hazara from 
Abottabad to Oghi. Early in October, the lines were 
extended with the advance of the troops to the Black 
Mountain. The campaign lasted, roughly, two months, 
during which 158 miles of line and 48 miles of cable 
were laid by the Department, in addition to 38 miles of 
line and 8, miles of cable by the Bengal Sappers and 
Miners. In this campaign the specially devised equip- 
ment for field telegraphs was used for the first time and 
proved very successful. Field cable laid on the ground 
was also used for the first time and proved of the utmost 
service. Mr. R. C. Barker, who had alreadj^ been 
favourably noticed by Government , for his services in 
Upper Burma, was . in charge of the field telegraphs, 
and received the decoration of the C. I. E., being the 


first of the Telegraph officers appointed from Coopers 
Hill to receive that reward. The services of Mr. A. D. 
Hill wei*e also specially brought to notice. 

The Chin Expedition was a small one involving the 
erection of 70 miles of flying line and three offices. The 
whole party suffered a great deal from sickness. 

The following year 372 miles of litib were erected 
and 28 offices opened in connection with the Chin-Lu- 
shai Expedition. Two columns of troops were sent in 
to the Chin country, and two minor parties worked in 
conjunction with the larger ones. The first column under 
Genl. Tregear started from Demagiri in October 1889 
with Mr. E. O. Walker in charge of the telegraph party. 
Offices were opened at Lungleh, Fort Tregear, and the 
line was extended to the Upper Koladyneby the end of 
March 1890, 104 miles from Demagiri, The difficulties 
met with were very great and the entire party suffered 
much from fever, and eventually Mr. Walker's health 
broke down and he had to proceed on leave. His ser- 
vices were prominently brought to notice and he received 
the decoration of the C. I. E, 

The second column started from Pauk on the Yaw 
River, not far from the Irrawaddy, under General Symons 
(who was subsequently killed at Glencoe in Natal shortly 
after the outbreak of the South African War). The 
telegraph party was under Mr. F. E. Dempster. The 
actual base of the expedition was Kan on the Myitta 
River, 85 miles from Pauk, and a line had first to' be erect- 
ed to that place. The party suffered severely from sick- 
ness, and in two months lost a European (Mr. Cress), one 
lineman and twelve coolies by death and two Europeans, 
five, linemen and sixty coolies sent back sick out of a 
party of about 130, all told. Mr. Mercer was subsequently 
attached to the party. The line reached the objective, 
Haka, on the 15th February 1890. In all 193 miles 
of line were erected and six offices were opened. 

, Mr, Elrington had charge of the third party and 
erected two lines, one from Kalemyo to Fort White, 37 
miles, and from Kalemyo to Sihaung, 36 miles. Much 
trouble was caused on these extensions by sickness and to 
wire-cutting by the Chins, who out of the total length of 37 
miles on the Fort White line carried off 25 miles of wire. 

The fourth party started from Jhalndcherra in 
Sylhet, but sickness was so incessant that the party had 
to be withdrawn, 80 per cent of the men being ill. Work 
was again resumed in the autumn and the line was ex- 
tended to Changsil Bazar, 44 miles, and thence another 
14 miles to Fort Aijal. Messrs, J. W. Hensley and H. 
T. Pinhey were in charge. The same cold weather the 
Chin-Lushai lines to Fort Tregear and to Haka were 
thoroughly overhauled and repaired. Sickness was again 
very troublesome, and one officer, Mr* Hudson, was 
invalided, and Mr. Rector, Sub- Assistant Superintendent, 
died., 

A further expedition was sent in 1891 to the Black 
Mountains, and 108 miles of line were erected and 25 
field offices opened. Mr, Barker, cj.e,, was in charge 
with Mr. L C, Thomas to assist him. The weather was 
very wet and, trying, but the tdegraph lines worked 
most successfully. 

; Mr. Oldbury Bume constructed 46 of lino 
from Kohat vid Hangu to, Gulistan, in connection wito 
the Miranzai Expedition, the success of which was fuliy 
acknowledged by the Gommander-in-ChieL 
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The same year saw a large number of lines erected 
on the frontier of Upper Burma in connection with 
minor expeditions. The most important were lines 
aggregating 126 miles in connection with the Wuntho 
Expedition. The usual difficulties were encountered and 
overcome, and the following year saw the majority of 
the lines in process of reconstiiiction and being included 
in the general system. The lines to Manipur which had 
been wrecked duiring the rebellion, were repaired in May 
and June 1891, md the party under Mr. Mercer suffered 
even more than usual from sickness. Mr. Pinhey who 
was .working on the Assam side had almost as arduous 
a task before communication was re-established with 
Manipur. 

In September 1892, a short line of 33 miles in length 
was erected from Haripur to Derband and thence to 
Tarvara in connection with the Isazai Expedition, by 
Lieut. Moore, r.e. 

When Lord Roberts left India the following M?rch, 
he left on record his appreciation of the assistance that 
had been given to military expeditions by the Telegraph 
Itepartment. He, from the first, had recognized how 
important reliable field telegraphs with an expedition 
were, and had never relaxed his keen interest in the 
development of the field telegraph organization. It is no 
doubt largely due to that interest that the Department 
were afforded the opportunities it has enjoyed in perfect- 
ing its military telegraph equipment. The officers to 
whom the greater part of the credit is due for the 
admirable equipment and organization now in existence, 
are Messrs. Luke, Pitman and Kirk, all of whom had 
had practical experience in the field to guide them. 

Though in the year 1893-94 there was no actual 
expedition, yet practically field telegraphs were in use on 
the Burma frontiers, and during the year an immense 
amount of trouble was caused by wilful damage. In 
the Meiktila, Myingyan and Mu Valley Districts 38 miles 
of insulators were destroyed by stone throwing. In the 
Chin Hills 18 miles of insulators were stolen, the object 
in this case being, hot only damage to the line, but also 
to obtain the steel stalks which made admirable spear- 
heads I 

The end of the year 1894 saw the commencement 
of unrest on the north-west frontier and for the next 
four years there was a succession of expeditions, all of 
which were accompanied by telegraph parties. The 
first line required was from Tank to Wano, a distance of 
■ 70 miles with eight offices, which was erected by Mr. A. 
J. L. Grimes, assisted by Lieut Panet, r.e. This work 
was completed in January 1893, and then Mr. Grimes 
went to Bannu and erected the line to Sheranni, 64 
miles, . by the 2nd March. The last 44 miles were erected 
- iu 5 days, nearly 9 miles a day, a result only possible 
through the , exceflence of Mr. Grimes’s arrangements, 
which were specially acknowledged by Government. 
The hue was subsequently extended to Datoi, making 
yomites’in all, wifi. 18 offices. In the meantime there 
isfs® trouble in Chitral, and ah expedition under General 
Siiif Low, c;;c.iu, asserdbM. at Nowshera in March. 
IKefpstce'whs f large -one, and the telegraph party sent 

it h very strong one luwfer Mr. R jE. Dempster, 
'Moreditfe and Lieut Mac- 
' ^ross^''bB. 


183 miles, by the ryth May. In all 454 miles of wire 
and 279 miles of line were erected and 29 offices were 
opened. The average rate of construction was 5 miles 
a day, the maximum being 12 miles. When the troops 
were withdrawn, the line between Killa Drosh and Chak- 
dara on the Swat River was dismantled. The traffic 
throughout the campaign was exceptionally heavy, and 
to cope with it three wires were erected from the base 
to the Swat River, and two wires up to Dir. Between 
March and October, 12,125 State messages of a value of 
Rs. 1,23,745 were transmitted between India and the field 
lines, while the traffic which did not leave the system 
totalled 73,381 of an estimated value of Rs. 

There was in addition heavy Press traffic. As usual, the 
enemy cut the wires freely, but beyond that, the lines 
were remarkably free from interruptions. The value 
of the services rendered were fully acknowledged by 
the Government of India and Mr. Dempster received 
the decoration of the C. I. E. 

In all expeditions beyond the frontier the brunt 
of the preliminary work of erecting lines to the actual 
base, the assembly and equipment of the party and col- 
lection of the stores, falls on the local Division^ Superin- 
tendent. It is fitting here to mention the name of Mr. W. 
K. D’O. Bignell who for many years held charge of the 
Punjab Division and to whose energy and admirable 
arrangements the success of the telegraph operations be* 
yond the actual frontier were largely due. These services 
were repeatedly acknowledged by Government. Mr. 
Bignell retired in 1893, the Chitrkl Campaign being the last 
one for which he was called on to make arrangements. 

June 1897 ushered in a fresh period of activity on 
the North-West Frontier during which the demands made 
for field telegraphs were very extensive. In that month, 
in consequence of the attack on the escort of the Poli- 
tical Officer at Maiza, the Tochi movable column was 
mobilized with a view to punish the sections of the 
Darwesh Khel Waziris concerned. Lieut. Green, s.e., 
was in charge of the telegraph operations, and was 
quite successful in his arr mgements. The existing field 
line to Datta Kheyl was strengthened and a second 
wire run lip. One new office was opened at Kajuri, 
which was closed at the end of the operations in 
February 1898. 

During the attack on the Malakand in July 1897, 
the line was damaged on the Mardan side, and almost 
totally destroyed between the Malakand and Chakdara. 
Lieut. Robertson was immediately sent up and repaired 
the line south of the Malakand after it had been inter- 
rupted for 30 hours. Some 300 yards had been cut and 
carried away of each of the three wires, Again the wires 
were cut on the 30th July and 1,200 yards stolen. After 
Chakdara was relieved, it was found that theTine from 
the Malakand to that place had not only been destroy- 
ed but that all the material — ^posts and wires — ^had com- 
pletely disappeared. It was subsequently admitted by 
the tribesmen that they had thrown the material into 
the Swat River. Communication by field cable with 
Chakdara was restored on the 5 th. August, and by the 
12th idem a two-wire line had been erected. Mr. Pit- 
man, C.1.E0 had assumed charge of tlie work , oh the 29th 
July. Early in ^ptember the line was extended to the 
Panjk^a River, and , dismantW by . the end of 
October. 
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In August, in connection with the operations against 
the Mohmands, a field line was run up to Shabkadar, i8i 
miles from Peshawar, and thence to the Nahaki Pass, 
also to Adozai, 13 miles from Peshawar, and a third line 
to Abazai. This work was done by Mr. L, Truninger. 
Subsequently short lines were erected to Michni and 
Bara Fort. Transport was as usual the main difficulty, 
but all these lines were erected yery rapidly by Mr. H. 
S. Pike. 52 miles of line were erected with the Buner 
Expedition from Mardan to Kangargali, and from Mardan 
to Surkhabi in the direction of the Ambeyla Pass. 

The lines erected with the Tirah Expeditionary Force 
were under Mr. L. Truninger, who had with him as assist- 
ants Mr. E. E. Gunter and Lieut. Garwood, R.E. Later 
on Mr. H. S. Pike and Lieut. Robertson were also 
attached for a short time. 

Work was commenced from Hangu towards Shin- 
wari, 20 miles away, on the 25th September 1897, by a 
party under Mr. Gunter, and a two-wire line was com- 
pleted into that place by the 2nd October with an office 
at Kai. By the 23rd October the line was erected as 
far as Karappa, considerable trouble having been caused 
by the enemy who constantly cut it. As further 
advances were permitted, the line was extended vid the 
Sampagha Pass and Arhanga Pass to Bagh and Mardan, 
and two wires were completed into the latter place on 
the 20th November. One party under Lieut. Garwood, 
R.E., when returning to camp near Karappa, was fired 
on, and four out of the eight sepoys of the Jhind 
Imperial Service Infantry forming the rear-guard were 
wounded. As is usual on such a work, whenever the 
advance was stopped, the opportunity was taken to 
strengthen and improve the alignment of the line 
already up. It having been decided that no lines 
would be required beyond Mardan, all spare stores 
were sent back to Shinwari, and dismantlement 
commenced on the 4th and was completed on the 
14th December without very much difficulty by Mr. 
E, E. Gunter. 

In the meantime, after it had been settled that 
the troops would return by the Bara Valley, the line 
from Peshawar to Fort Bara was strengthened, and a 
second wire was erected from the first-named place 
to Ilamgudi. Stores were also sent on to Fort Bara. 
The line was ultimately extended to Gandao Pass, 19 
miles beyond Fort Bara, by the 13th December, 

In all, 87 miles of line and 138 miles of wire were 
erected. The enemy gave trouble from the first, caused 
28 faults between the 25th September and 30th Decem- 
ber. These faults caused 470 hours or very nearly 20 
days’ interruption out of 97 days’ work. On one section 
beyond Mastura the line was cut 15 out of 30 nights. 
These interruptions seriously hampered the disposal of 
trafSc, which was even heavier than is usual on frontier 
expeditions. During the period 1st October to 31st 
December, 65,000 messages were disposed of in the field 
offices. 


The value of the services rendered by Mr. L. 
Truninger and his offices were specially recognized 
by the Military authorities and endorsed by the 
Government of India. 

Though the Department supplied material for the 
China Expedition, none of the staff were employed there, 
and the next expedition in which it took part was in 
June 1903, in connection with the Sikkim-Thihet 
Mission, where a line was laid from Darjeeling vid Rung- 
po and Gantok northwards for 95 miles to Khamba- 
jong, which place was reached on the 13th September. 
Khambajong itself is 15,722 feet above sea-level and 
the highest altitude over which the line was taken was 
17,500 feet, which is believed to be the highest ever 
reached by a telegraph line. The labour involved at 
that altitude was very great. The men carrying posts or 
wire had to halt to regain their breath every few feet, 
while digging and all manual labour could only be car- 
ried out with frequent stoppages and to the great dis- 
tress of the party. This line was erected by Mr. Mac- 
Mahon, Sub- Assistant Superintendent. In the follow- 
ing December the Khambajong line was abandoned, 
after the Mission had moved into the Chumbi Valley, and 
the field telegraph was extended from Rungpo through 
Gnatong and reached Chumbi over the J^ap Pass on 
the 8th January 1904. The line was extended to Phari- 
jong, 80 miles from Rungpo, on the 27th January. As 
it was considered advisable to have an alternative route 
to avoid the difficult Jalap Pass, a second wire was car- 
ried from Rungpo to Gantok and thence to Changu 
and from Chumbi to Champethang, places situated on 
either side of the Nathu La, and subsequently these two 
places were connected. From Pharijong the line was 
extended to Tuna on the 27th March, passing en route 
over the Tang La, 15,700 feet. A further advance was 
made to Gyantse where an office was opened on the 
27th June. Owing to scarcity of transport, the line could 
not be extended any further, and Lhassa thus still 
remains unreached by the telegraph wire. Altogether 
some 300 miles of line and well over 406 miles of wire 
were erected, with 25 offices. There were difficulties 
enough in erecting these lines at such great altitudes, 
and it is therefore fortunate that the Thibetans did not 
cut the wire or damage the line very much. The party 
suffered severely from cold, and while working, in the 
rarefied atmosphere, but stuck gamely to their work. 
The transport difficulty was even more acute than 
usual, though exceptionally light material was being 
used. Mr. L. Truninger received the decoration of 
the Companionship of the Indian Empire for his 
services. 

The Department has not since then been called on 
for any fidd work. 

The equipment is now such as is suited for any 
climate and any country. It is probable that in future 
campaigns wireless telegraphy will play a part, as it has 
already done in Africa with the German Expedition. 


{To be continued!) 
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His Excellency The Right Hon. Sir Gilbert John Elliot- 
Murray-Kynynmound, Earl of Minto, p.c., g.m.s.i.,g.m.i.e.,g.c.m.g., 

Viceroy and Governor-General of India. 


H IS EXCELLENCY THE RIGHT HON. 

SIR GILBERT JOHN ELLTOT-MUR- 
RAY-KYNYNMOUND, Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India, is the fourth 
Earl of Minto. The title was created in 1813, 
predecessors of the Earl having been created 
Baronet in 1700, Baron of Minto in 1797, and 
Earl of Minto and Viscount Melgund in 1S13. 
The first Earl of Minto (Sir Gilbert Elliot) was 
descended from an old border family, the Elliots 
of Minto, who were a branch of the family of 
Stobs, and was bom at Edinburgh in 175 1. His 
father, Sir Gilbert Elliot, was a member of the 
administration of Pitt and Granville, and was 
spoken of by Horace Walpole as “ one of the ablest 
men in the House of Commons.” He was created 
Baron Minto in 1797, and after filling several 
diplomatic posts with great success became, in 
[807, Governor-General at Fort William. His 
great-grandson was bom at London, England, on 
the 9th July 1845. He was educated at Eton and 
Cambridge, taking his degree at the latter place. 
During these years he diowed considerable powders 
as an athlete ; and in Minto House there are to be 
seen several trophies of his skill in rowing, .sculling 
and nmning. Lord Minto rode in many races on the 
flat and across country, and in 1874 brought Captain 
Machell’s “Defence’’ m fourth for the Grand 
National at Liverpool ; and won the Grand National 
Steeplediase of France at Auteuil on “ Miss 
Hungerford;” and in many other events over 
hurdles he rode winners trained by Mr. Richardson. 
It is related of His Lordship that at the Lincoln 
Spring Meeting of 1875, he passed the post first 
on five different mounts. He was also well known 
as a bold rider with the Duke of Grafton’s, Lord 
Yarborough’s and the Bicester Hounds. 

In Military affairs the Earl hsis had great expe- 
rience and frequently seeii active service. Having 
finished his education, he, then Lord Melgund, 
Joined the Scots Guards in 1867, leaving that 
Regiment after three years’ service. In the follow- 
ing year, 1871, he was for a short while in Paris, 
with his two brothers, during the Commune. In 
1874 he went as Correspondent for., the Morning 
Post wirii the Carlfet Am^in Navarre and Biscay 
in the North of Spain,, In the ^ring of 1877, 

. ' IS',' 


he went out to Turkey. There he was attached by 
the British Ambassador to the Turkish Army, and 
became Assistant Attache under Colonel Lennox, 
and was the first to announce in England that the 
Russian Army had crossed the Balkans. He was 
present with the Turkish Army at the Bombard- 
ment of Nikopoli and the crossing of the Danube. 
In 1878 His Lordship came out to India. He 
went straight to the front in Afghanistan, joined 
Lord Roberts, and was with him in the Kurram 
Valley. When peace was concluded after the 
treaty of Gundamak, he. went to Simla, and when 
there was asked to accompany Cavagnari's mission 
to Cabul, and to carry a despatch from that place 
across the frontier to General Kauffman, who was 
then commanding the Russian advanced post at 
Samarcand. The idea was, however, given up, 
owing to Cavagnari’s opinion that the whole mission 
would become State prisoners at Cabul, and that 
it would be impossible to proceed further with 
despatches. Shortly after Lord Minto heard of the 
massacre at C^bul ; Cavagnari and the whole of his 
escort, with the exception of one man, were killed. 
In 1881 after the defeat of Majuba he accompanied 
Lord Roberts to the Cape as Private Secretary. In 
1882 Lord Minto went out to Egypt as Captain 
in the Mounted Infantry — ^picked shots from all 
the different Regiments and mounted on little 
Arab horses — until they were disbanded at Cairo. 
Most of the officers were either killed, wounded 
or invalided. One of the surviving officers, Major 
Bartelot, was killed during the Stanley Expedition. 
Lord Minto was wounded in action at Magfar. He 
was several times mentioned in despatches and was 
thanked in general orders. 

In 1883 His Lordship went out to Canada as 
Militaiy Secretaiy to the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
than Governor-General. When there, telegrams 
arrived asking him to raise three hundred Canadian 
Boatmen and take, them out to Egypt in Com- 
mand. There were various reasons why he could 
not go, and he was then asked to oiganize the 
whole body, which he did. It was in the spring of 
1885 North-West Rebellion broke out under 

Riel. -The operations were similar toLord Wobeley’s 
Red River Expedition in 1870. General Middleton 
was sent up with a force of Volunteers to qudl 
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the outbreak, and Lord Melgund was appointed 
Chief of the Staff. In 1889 he was appointed 
General Commanding the Scottish Boi'der Volunteer 
Brigade. His decorations indude the Afghan Medal, 
Egyptian Medal, 1882, Medjidie Khedive Star and 
the North-West Canada 1 885 Medal and Clasp and 
Volunteer Officers’ Decoration. He was to the front 
in starting the Border Mounted Rifles (disbanded in 
1888); and when the Scottish Border Brigade was 
formed in July 1888, His Lordship was appointed 
Brigadier-General. In 1898 Lord Min to returned 
to Canada as Governor-General, and the six years 
of his administration were eventful ones for the 
Dominion, whether viewed with regard to internal 
development or Imperial relations. The}’’ covered 
a period of prosperity unexampled in its previous 
history. The trade and revenue of the country 
increased by leaps and bounds. The Earl of Minto 
was a great success in Canada, and the series of 
demonstrations of kindly feeling that were exhibit- 


I2j 

ed in nearly all the large centres of the Dominion 
during the last few weeks of his term of office, 
showed how sincerely cordial were the relations 
that had been establislied between Lord and Lady 
Minto and the Canadian people of all races, religi- 
ous denominations, and political parties. Lord 
Minto was known to be on terms of intimate 
friendship with Sir Wilfred Laurier, the trusted 
Leader of the Reform party, whose administration 
has been marked by various measures tending to 
unite Canada more closely with the Empire. 
Shortly after the resignation of Lord Curzon in 
1905 Lord Minto was appointed Viceroy of India, 
arriving in Calcutta in December. In 1883 he 
married Mary Caroline Grey, daughter of General the 
Honourable Charles Grey, who was Private Secre- 
tary to the Queen. There are five children — Lads' 
Eileen Elliot, Lady Ruby, Lady Violet, Viscount 
Melgund and the Hon. William Esmond Elliot. 



Government House, Calcutta. 
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The Right Hon. George Nathaniel Curzon, Baron Kedleston 

fIRELAND), P.C., G.M.S.I., G.M.I.E., 

Ex- Viceroy and Governor-General of India. 


ffi^^f^EORGE NATHANIEL CURZON, 
M g g'y eldest son of the Rev. Alfred Nathaniel 
Holden Curzon, fourth Baron Scarsdale, 
and of Blanche, daughter of Joseph 
Pocklington Senhouse, of Netherhall, Cumberland, 
was born at Kedleston, Derbyshire, of which 
parish his father was Rector, on the iith January, 
iSsg. The Curzon family goes back to one 
Giraline de Curzon, lord of the Manor of Lockinge. 
in Berkshire, and of Fishhead in Oxfordshire, 
who came over from France with William the 
Conqueror and whose name is in the Roll of 
Battle Abbey, The elder line married into the 
family of the Earl of Dorset, and became extinct 
long ago. The second line, the Curzons of 
Kedleston, have survived and thrown off branches. 
.A.mong the Curzons of this branch was John 
Curzon, called “John with the white head,” who 
was Sheriff of Nottingham in the reign of Henrj'. 
the Sixth, but it was not until 1641 that the descen- 
dant of John Curzon obtained a baronetcy. The 
son of the first, baronet. Sir Nathaniel, which by 
the way is a familiar Christian name in the family, 
married into the Penn family, and after a course of 
Johns and Nathaniels we come to Sir Nathaniel 
Curzbn, who died in 1758 leaving two sons, Nathan- 
iel 'and Assheton. In 1761,- Sir Nathaniel was 
created Baron Scarsdale, His brother Assheton 
becalne Viscount Curzon in 1802, and his son 
married the daughter of Earl Howe. He was him- 
self created Earl Howe in 1821, and this branch of 
the Curzon- family is numerous. The second Baron 
Scarsdale succeeded in 1864, arid married into the 
Wentworth family. On the death of his first wife 
he espoused a Flemish ladj'i Felicite Anne de 
Wattines. By his first marriage he had a son, the 
Scarsdale who died unmarried in 1856, and the 
third Baron peerage then went to the grand-children 
of his second wife. The ' eldest son, George 
Ngthaniel, had been killed by a fall from his horse 
in 185s, and his brother Alfred Nathaniel Holden, 
a clergyman, in Holy Ordjsrs, became fourth 
Baron Scarsdale in 1856. 

Lord Curzon is the eldest son of the fourth 
Baron, and has had nine brothers and sisters. 
Educated at Eton, and at Balliol College, Oxford, 
George Nathaniel Curzon at a. very early period 
of his. life gave , proof of special ability, and setting 
a political career steadily before hinti, lost no 
time- in embarking Upon ' a course marked out 
for ofBcial distinetion. ■ Balliol has for long been 
distinguished for the intellectual attainments of its 
members, and its intellectual influences have 
spre^ad'far bevorid any mere academical limits ; 
trhile the Oxford Union, of which lord Curzon 
became President in r88o, has attained a world- 


wide reputation, chiefly on account of the weekly 
debates held in connexion therewith. This debat- 
ing society has been the nursery of many great 
orators, and during his ’Varsity career Lord 
Curzon was one of its most powerful speakers. 
In later years the experience thus gained has 
proved of immense service, and the vigorous 
intellect that Lord Curzon brought to the service 
of India, his debating powers, his ability to 
clothe his thoughts in fluent and appropriate 
language, and his capacity to grapple with far- 
reaching questions which a weaker man would 
hesitate to enter upon, were doubtless largely due 
to his early training in the rooms of the Oxford 
Union Debating Society. On leaving Oxford, 
Lord Curzon at once entered upon his public 
duties, and in 1885 he became Assistant Private 
Secretary to Lord Salisbury, His first attempt 
to enter Parliament was unsuccessful, as he was 
defeated by the Liberal candidate in the Southern 
Division of Derbyshire in the General Election 
of 1885. In the following year, however, he was 
returned for the Southport Division of Lancashire 
by a majorit;^ of 461 over Sir G. A. Pilkington, 
and this Division he continued to represent in 
the House of Commons, in the Conservative 
interest; up to the date of his appointment to the 
Viceroyalty of India. 

In 1891 he was appointed Under-Secretary of 
State for India in succession to Sir John Gorst, 
and during the remainder of Lord Salisbury’s 
Administration he was afforded the opportunity 
of becoming familiar with the details of the India 
Office, then presided over by - Viscount Cross. 
He had already commenced to travel widely, 
and his visits to Central Asia, Persia, Afghanistan, 
the Pamirs, Siam, and Indo-China, resulted in 
the publication of several books on the political 
problems of the Far East. He made a special 
study of Indian, frontier problems, and was the 
first^ Viceroy of India since Lord Lawrence to 
realize the responsibilities of Asiatic rule prior 
to his appointment. Like a great many other 
statesmen, Mr. Curzon, as, he theft was, looked 
upon Russia as always a possible enemy, and a 
Power with which Great Britain might' vet have 
to fight over Afghanistan or Persia. Twice in 
the century had Cabul been made the fcock-pit of 
British disaster, and Mr. Curzdn Was ■ of opinion 
that'it mighfyet come to be regarded as the citadel 
of British salvation. Ltjrd Curaon's distraction, 
during his Parliamentary career, was a close arid 
conMie.ntioUs - study of the geography of Asia 
in its political and commercial, as Well as iW 
geographical' aspects. ^ India, to him; always 
appear^ to be the pivot and ;Qentre'--hot the 
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geographical but the political and imperial centre— 
of the British Empire. His travels in Asia for the 
purpose of acquiring information at first hand 
were all carried out within the limit of time in 
which he held a seat in the House of Commons, 
and they resulted in the publication of three 
important works, i.e., “ Russia in Central Asia,” 
published in 1889 ; “ Persia and the Persian 
Question,” 1892 ; and “ Problems of the Far East,” 
1894. In 1895 he received the Gold Medal of the 
Royal Geographical Society. Although he had 
travelled extensively, and had been recognised in 
thie House of Commons as one of the coming men, 
it Was not until be was appointed Under-Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, in 1895, under the 
Salisbury Administration, that Lord Curzon held 
a very prominent position in the Home Govern- 
meiit. . In his position at the Foreign Office he 
showed qualities of eloquence, debating power, 
and of argument which have hardly been sur- 
passed in the fcareer of any man of his standing. 

In 1895 Lord Curzon married Mary, a daughter 
of .the late, Mr. L. Z. Leiter, a well-known 
millionaire of Chicago, who for some years previous 
to her marriage had lived at Washington where, 
as an intimate friend of the wife of the then 
President of the United States, Grover Cleveland, 
she had become a' most important factor in the 
social life of the City. The marriage took place 
in April, 1895, and the newly-made wife quickly 
identified herself with her husband’s work, dis- 
played a marked interest in his literary labours, 
and stimulated his ambition by the exercise of a 
healthy and inspiring influence. Her beautiful 
home in London was fast becoming a rendezvous 
foi* the leaders of the Conservative party,' when 
her husband wa‘S appointed Viceroy aiid Governor- 
General of India, and shortly afterwards raised 
to the Peerage, with the title of Lord Curzon 


of many of his predecessors. During the years 
that he was Viceroy, Lord Curzon investigated 
with unabated zeal and energy the endless ques- 
tions that present themselves to the responsible 
ruler of 300,000,000 people. He put new life 
and vigour into the great machine of Govern- 
ment and with a firm belief in himself, and 
in the mighty empire which he governed, he 
discerned the dangers and difficulties of India’s 
position, as they exist within and without her 
frontiers. Lord Curzon never extenuated the 
difficulties which confronted the Government in 
India, but he always showed himself confident 
that with forethought and decision thfcy may be 
overcome. No British statesman in our day has 
realized the nature of the transformation that has 
been wrought in the changing politics of Asia in 
their recent years, or has appreciated more fully the 
effects it is calculated to produce upon the internal 
and external position of India. And a notable 
feature of Lord Curzon’s Administration has been 
the vigour with which he grappled with and 
attempted to settle outstanding questions which 
weaker Viceroys had allowed to remain open. 
Like other great men, Lord Curzon has had his 
detractors, but when his work in India passes into 
history, and is reviewed on that basis, his personal 
idiosyncrasies will be subordinated to his firmness, 
hife energy, and the thoroughness with which he 
has raised the already high standard of Indian 
administration, and the singleness of purpose and 
independence of mind that have given him so . no- 
table a place in the long line of Governors-General. 
The chief features of that administration are fully 
dealt with in the pages devoted to historical survey. 
In the military controversy, which resulted in 
Lord CurzOn’s resignation of the Viceroyalty of 
India, his Lordship’s views had on his side the 
whole of the Civil Services in India, the unani- 


of Kedleston. ‘ " . 

'Lord Curzon’ assumed control of the Indian 
Administration in January, 1899. _He came to 
India imbued with the idea that in the great 
experiments being carried’ out in this country 
lay the true test of dominion, the real touch- 
stone of our Imperial gr^atneSs. He was firmly 
of the , opinion that courage and sympathy Were 
the chief qualities needed in dealing with Indian 
problems, and that it was better to have ideals 
and : fail: to reach them, than never to have 
ideals' at all,’ He catpe to Ipdia as a rising 
pplitician who had supplemented .wide and solid 
Studies ; of Asiatic politics by extensive travel. 
His . ihigh credentials of statecraft, his interesting, 

’ a.‘ political point, pf view, Slightly 

^is/,youthi ' and ' above , all, ‘his 
fevo .fer Iftdiai and sympathy: with 


mous weight of non-official English opinion in 
this country, an overpowering preponderance of 
Indian opinion and the support of the majority of 
the Indian Army. His Lordship made it clear, in 
his parting speech at the Byculla Club, Bombay, 
that his action was not due to a personal quarrel 
or that it was based on personal grounds. “ I 
resigned,” he explained, ‘'for a great principle, 
or rather for two great principles, firstly, the 
hitherto uncontested, the essential and, in the long 

■ run, the indestructible, subordination of Military 
to 'Civil authority in the administration of all 
well-conducted States, and, sefcondly, the payment 
of due and becoming regard to Indian author- 
ity adding significantly, “the principles have 
not vanished though they have momentarily dis* 
appeared. They Will re-appear aftd that befote 
very long,” Loird Curzon left India oh , i8th 
hloVeifiber- ‘1905, ^haviiig attemp|:ed and' accom* 
plishi^' much during' his,«eyetf yea#s. pf gcpd and 

■ ■ c<)nscienrio'Ms',W<»'k. r* 



General Horatio Herbert, Viscount Kitchener 
of Khartoum, g.c.b., o.m., g.c.m.g., r.e., 

Commander-in-Chief in India. 


B ENERAL HORATIO HERBERT, 
VISCOUNT KITCHENER of Khar- 
toum, G.C.B., O.M., G.C.M.G., R.E., 

Commander-tn-Chief in India, Com- 
mandant of the Corps of Royal Engineers, is the 
eldest son of the late Lieutenant-Colonel H. H. 
Kitchener, 13th Dragoons, of Cossington, Leices- 
tershire, and was born at Crotter House, Ballylong- 
ford, Co. Kerry, Ireland, on the 24th June 1850. 

As has been the case with the two last Com- 
manders-in-Chief of the British Army, Lord 
Kitchener has reached the highest eminence in 
the Military service of the King without that 
assistance of birth or connections which is gener- 
ally supposed to be a ready stepping-stone to 
place and preferment ; and the record of their 
achievement goes to show that genius and merit 
command the highest posts of the Imperial Army. 

After the usual course of candidates for the 
scientific arms at the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich, young Kitchener received his commis- 
sion as a Lieutenant of Royal Engineers on 
January 4th, 1871. 

Just prior to this, however, he had shown his 
practical sympathy with the French nation, by 
serving as a volunteer in their forces "during the 
disastrous campaign of 1870-71 : an incident of 
his career which did not faU of political significance 
at the time of the Fashoda episode. Early in his 
service Lieutenant Kitchener took up work in the 
Middle East, which laid the foundation of his wide 
knowledge of Oriental characteristics ; this in- 
cluded the. survey of Western Palestine, a mission 
to Cyprus, and the Vice-Consulship of Erzeroura, 
all of which were within the first ten years of his 
service. Arabi Pasha’s revolt drew his services to 
the field, which, in later years, won him the greatest 
distinction ; and it is characteristic of his versatiliiy 


as a military leader that, for some two years after 
the collapse of the rebellion, the “ Sapper ” Captain 
served as an officer of Egyptian Cavalry. In Lord 
Wolseley’s Nile Expedition of 1884-85, for the 
relief of another gallant Sapper, General Gordon, 
Brevet-Major Kitchener served as Deputy Assist- 
ant Adjutant-General and Quartermaster-General, 
and at the close of the operations he was awarded 
the Brevet of Lieutenant-Colonel, After the with- 
drawal from the Upper Nile Valley, his services 
were transferred to the Red Sea littoral as 
Governor of Suakira from 1886 to 1888. 

In the fighting round Suakim in rS88, Colonel 
Kitchener took a prominent part, and commanded 
an Egyptian Brigade at the action of Gemaizah, 
and again in the fighting (including the action of 
Toski) on the Soudan Frontier. In the year 1888 
he obtained the Brevet of Colonel, and was 
appointed Adjutant-General of the Egyptian Army. 
In i8go he was appointed Sirdar of the Egyptian 
Army, and set himself to the completion of the 
military organization which proved so brilliantly 
successful in the campaigns of 1896 to 1898, which 
entirely crushed Mahdism in the Soudan Provinces. 
These operations commenced with the Dongola 
Expedition of 1896, in which, as in the later cam- 
paign, the British and Egyptian forces co-operated 
under Colonel Kitchener’s command. At the close 
of this service he was promoted Major-General and 
made K. C. B., (having received the Companion- 
ship in 1888,) and . giyen the first class of the 
Osmanieh. The next step in the re-conquest of 
the Soudan -was the operations in 1897 which 
resulted in the capture of Abu Hamed. The 
final blow was delivered in 1898, when the mixed 
forces of British and Egyptians under General 
Kitchener’s command re-occupied Khartoum after 
the crushing victory of Omdurman. For this last 
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great achievement, General Kitchener received the 
thanks of both Houses of Parliament, was raised 
to the peerage with the dignity of a Baron, was 
voted a grant of ;^30,ooo, and received the G. C. B. 
The outstanding feature of Lord Kitchener’s 
Egyptian campaigns was the thoroughness and 
completeness of the organization working from a 
distant base, the whole achieved at a bare mini- 
mum of expenditure. 

While Lord Kitchener was still in the vSoiidan 
engaged in the task of political reconstruction on 
the debris of the rule of fanaticism, the war in 
South Africa broke out, and Lord Kitchener was 
called from these duties to the post of Chief of 
the Staff to Lord Roberts. The first heavy blow 
that the Boers received, the capture of General 
Cronje at Paardeburg on Majuba Day, February 
7th, 1900, was in a high degree owing to the 
energy with which Lord Kitchener threw forward 
the available forces on Cronje’s retreat from the 
lines of Magersfontein, Throughout the subse- 


quent fighting in the first phase of the war, Lord 
Kitchener, as the first assistant to the Commander- 
in-Chief, took a great part in the operations. The 
concluding phase of Guerilla warfare imposed an 
even greater strain on him as Coinmander-in-Chief, 
and it was finally owing to the inauguration 
by Lord Kitchener of the blockhouse line system 
for breaking the country up into sections, with the 
accompanying ^‘drives,” that the long-drawn 
struggle was at last brought to a close. The 
course of the peace negotiations at Vereeniging 
brought out prominently Lord Kitchener’s skill as 
a diplomatist, which went far to soften the bitterness 
of defeat to the Boers. For these brilliant ser- 
vices, he was promoted Lieutenant-General and 
General, received a Viscountcy, a grant of 

50, 000, and the thanks of Parliament. 

In November 1902, Lord Kitchener took up the 
appointment of Commander-in-Chief in India, and 
his administration has been characterized by wide 
reforms of the Indian Army system. 




The Honourable Sir Andrew Henderson Leith Fraser, 

M.A., LL.D., K.C.S.I., Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 


HE HONOURABLE SIR ANDREW HENDER- 
^ SON LEITH FRASER, M. A., LL.D., K.C.S.I., was 
appointed Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal in 1903, 

T after a service in India extending over thirty-two years. 
During that period he gained a very wide experience of Indian 
conditions and made his reputation as an administrator. 

He was born in Bombay in 1848, his father, the Rev. 
Dr. A. G. Fraser, acting at that time as a clergyman in 
the Presidency. He was educated at the Edinburgh 
Academy. He afterwards went to the Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, taking his degree of Master of Arts in t868. The 
next year he passed for the Indian Civil Service, and, after 
two years* probation, incumbent under the old rules, be 
came out to India in 1871. 

The Central Provinces have been the chief scene of 
Sir Andrew Fraser’s labours until his advent to Bengal ; 
and his history is bound up with the progress of those 
Provinces. As Excise Commissioner, Deputy Commis- 
sioner, Secretary, Commissioner and Chief Commissioner 
of the Central Provinces he succeeded in gaining entirely 
the sympathy and affection of all classes and winning 
a wide reputation as a brilliant officer and a firm adminis- 
trator. In 1893 he was selected by the Government to 
serve on the Hemp Drugs Commission and, wffiile on that 
Commission, he traversed the whole of India. 

He held the office of Secretary to the Government of 
India in the Home Department in 1S98 and 1899, and he 
relinquished this appointment at the close of the latter 
year to succeed Sir Denzil Ibbetson as Chief Commissioner 
of the Central Provinces. For a long time it had been 
evident that the Indian Police system was faulty, and Lord 
Curzon, with his customary energy, decided on appointing 
a Commission to investigate thoroughly the conditions of 
the service throughout India. 

When Sir Andrew Fraser^ was selected^ as Chairman of 
the Commission, it was universally recognized that its work 
would be conscientiously and thoroughly done. The 
labours of the Commission were heavy ; evidence had to 
be taken in every part of India; and it needed the utmost 
tact and patience to arrive at the truth. The work of the 
Commission has been embodied in a report that is likely to 
mark a new era in the Police Service of India. Already 
many reforms have been founded on its suggestions ; and 
gradually the whole policy, of the Police Administration 
will be shaped from its conclusions. His work as Chairman 
of this most important Commission considerably enhanced 
Sir Andrew Fraser’s high reputation. Wh ile the Comniission 
was still sitting he was appointed Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, He completed his work on the Commission, how- 
ever, and then took three months’ leave of absence to recruit 
his health, which had felt the strain of continued effort 

Bengal has always been known as a Province that 
demands the heaviest labour^ and self-sacrifice from its 
Governors, Indeed, the Province had grown to. such an 
extent, and the problem of its government become so 
complicated that the Goyeirnment of India carried out a 
scheme for the redistribution of territory with the purpose of 
bringing the limits of Bengal within reasonable and workable 
bounds. When it is considered that the population of 


Bengal is nearly eighty millions, it will be seen that the 
Government was forced into taking some action. The 
whole question gave rise to a considerable controversy, 
and “the partition of Bengal” led to hot protest and 
discussion. It was not merely a matter of altering borders 
but ^ one of transferring sections of people from one 
administration to another, 

'I'he question of sentiment entered largely into the matter, 
and as Indians are peculiarly sensitive to local interests, it 
can be understood that the practical nature of the pro- 
posals were obscured by all manner of side issues that 
were not contemplated. Sir Andrew Fraser, during the 
first year of his office, was brought face to face with this 
important question, involving as it does many issues. 
The whole argument of the Government of India for 
the transference of Dacca and Mymensingh and the 
general redistribution of territory has been fully set 
out in a letter published in the Gazette of Lidia at 
the close of 1903, 

Sir Andrew Fraser has shown considerable activity as 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, He has made a series of 
tours throughout the Province, bringing himself into associa- 
tion with local interests with ready sympathy. He has 
taken his place at the head of the Government with 
characteristic thoroughness and performed his many exacting 
official duties with untiring zeal. He has shown himself 
ready to lend his aid to any worthy movement, and the 
many speeches that he has made show a wide and states- 
manlike grasp of the affairs of Bengal and the Indian 
Empire. He has been happy in presiding at the St. 
Andrew’s Dinner, and has shown the most vital interest in 
the religious life of the Province, 

His father, who had the distinction of being the oldest 
Anglican clergyman in India, died in 1904. Almost up 
to the last day, this grand old man of ninety-one worked 
with splendid vigour at Nagpore and Calcutta. The utmost 
sympathy was felt throughout Bengal for Sir Andrew Fraser 
in his great personal loss. 

The big question of Education naturally attracted the 
attention of the Lieutenant-Governor, He initiated the idea 
of establishing a large college at Ranchi* Chota Nagpur. 
This notable scheme has won the sympathy of the Indian 
community, for whose benefit it was framed. Primary 
Education is also being systematized. The Drink question, 
especially among the native community, became an increas- 
ingly serious one. Sir Andrew Fraser showed his sympathy 
with the reformers, who were working to check the habit 
before it gained too strong a hold on the people. Local 
Self-Government, Police reform, and the relation of Landlord 
and Tenant also occupy much of his. attention. Nothing 
but admiration is heard for Sir Andrew Fraser’s energy and 
ability and the pains that he has taken to identify himself 
with the interests of, the people. 

He was created K,C.S;L in ?9p3* Sir Andrew Fraser 
married, ftr^t in 1872, Agnes, ' daughter of R, Archibald, 
Devopdale, TillicDultry* who died in iSyyi'andin 1883, 
Henrietta, daughter of Col. H. L Lugard, Indian St^ 
Corps, Lady Fraser has always warmly supported [her 
husband in his important duties. 





The Hon’ble Sir Charles Montgomery Rivaz, k.c.s.l, 

Lieutcnant-Govenior of 
The Punjab and its Dependencies. 


^pHARLES MONTGOMERY RIVAZ, son of 
the late John Thcophilus Rivaz, of the 
Bengal Civil .Service, and Mary, daughter 
of the late William Lambert, also of the Bengal 
Civil Service, was born in 1845, He was educated 
at the Blackheath Proprietaiy School, and joined 
the Indian Civil Service in 1864 at the age of ig. 
In 1874 he married Emil}?-, daughter of the late 
Major-General Agnew, of the Bengal Staff Corps. 

On first entering the service, he was posted to 
the Punjab. For a few years he served as 
Assistant Commissioner and as Deputy Commis- 
sioner in some of the most important districts. 
This was followed by a period of service in the 
Secretariat. He afterwards became Superintend- 
ent of the Kapurthala State, where, for upwards 
of eight years, he did splendid service. Rising 
rapidly in the higher grades of the Commission, 
he became in turn Commis.siorier of the Lahore 
Division, Second Financial Commissioner and First 
Financial Commissioner. In 1898 he became a 
Member of the Supreme Council of the Governor- 
General, where he remained practically without 
a break for a period of four years, when he was 
appointed Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab and 
its Dependencies at the age of 57. He received 
the title of C.S.I. in 1875, and was created 
K.C.S.I. in 1901. His 38 5?ears of arduous 
and honourable service, with less than five 
years’ leave, might well be considered a life’s 
work,, but the siiirit of the man was such that it 
needed but the crowning gift of the highest appoint- 
ment in the service to carry him into a further 
period of service. Tp-day, as he is within mea- 
surable distance of the time when he must givp up 
the reins of Government, he seems as fresh as when 
he took them up five years ago.- When Sir Qiarles 
took over charge of the office of Liputenant- 
Govemor of the Punjab and its Dependencies, the 
Province was by no means in a settled condition. 


Tile Land Alienation Act of 1900 had just come 
into force. The measure was directed against the 
e\'ils involved in the transfer of land from the 
cultivating classes to money-lenders. Fears of all 
kinds were expressed as to the working of the Act, 
more especially in its relation to the price of land. 
It is now felt that there is little danger of these 
fears being realized. What might be called a 
second disturbing element was the severing of 
those districts inhabited chiefly by Pathans to 
form a new Province. In both these cases, however, 
Sir Charles has guided the affairs of the Province 
with such statesmanship that no disturbance of 
any kiiid has resulted. Sir Charles was appointed 
to the Viceroy’s Education Commission of rgor. 
To this may be attributed, to some extent, the 
keen interest he has since evinced in the education- 
al development of the Province, as an example of 
which may be mentioned the fact that over a 
thousand primary schools have been opened during 
his administration, and upwards of 27,000 boys and 
5,000 girls have been added to the school-going 
population. During the later period, of his term 
of office Sir Charles, has taken in hand the growing 
ev'ils of the cocaine habit and of intemperance 
generally, and measures have been taken to check 
their growth. In the spring of 1905 he was on the 
point of taking a short furlough to England to 
recruit his health, when the world was startled by 
the news of the terrible earthquake which devas- 
tated the Kangra Valley on the. 4th of April. He 
deferred his departure, and, though sorely needing 
rest, went himself to the. scene of the disaster and 
inaugurated the system of relief, for which the 
magnificent sum of oyer fifteen lakhs qf rupees was 
raised. It fell to the lot of Sir Charles and Lady 
Rivaz to entertain Their Royal Highnesses the 
Prince and Princess of Wales during their tour in. 
Northern India in the autumn of 1905. 




The Hon’ble Sir James John Digges LaTouche, 

B.A., K.C.S.I,, 

Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 


^HE HON’BLE SIR JAMES JOHN DIGGES 
LATOUCHE, B.A., K.C.S.I., Lieutenant- 

^ Governor of the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh. Sir James LaTouche was boi'n in the 
year 1844 and educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin. He joined the Indian Civil Service in the 
year 1867 on 31st August, and arrived in India on 
4th December, in the same year. He was attached 
to the then North-West Provinces. His first 
appointment was as Assistant Magistrate and 
Collector in the Meerut Division. In 1869, he took 
up Settlement work and was .put in charge of the 
Pilibhit Sub-Division. He was posted io Aligarh 
in 1871 as Assistant Settlement Officer, 3rd grade. 
In December of the same year his services were 
placed at the disposal of the Government of India, 
and he was successively Assistant Commissioner of 
Beawar and Deputy Commissioner of Ajmer. In 
1875, he was transferred to the North-West Prov- 
inces and with the substantive rank of District 
Superintendent of Police, ist gmde, officiated as 
Magistrate and Collector, Bulandshahar, Settlement 
Officer, Jhansi, and Joint Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, ist grade, Muttra. He then in 1878-79 
proceeded on twenty months’ furlough to Europe. 
Rejoining on 27th November 1879 he served in 
various appointments as Magistrate and Collector 
and District and Sessions Judge, with one break, 
of leave to Europe at Moradabad, Banda and. 
Gorakhpur till 1886 when he was transferred to 


Burma as Commissioner of the Southern Division, 
Upper Burma. In April 1890, his services were 
replaced at the disposal of the Government of 
India and after furlough to Europe from April to 
December 1890, he was appointed Commissioner of 
Allahabad. In 1891, Sir James was posted to the 
North-West Provinces and Oudh as Chief Secre- 
tary to the local Government and in December of 
the same year appointed a Member of Council of 
H. H. the Lieutenant-Governor. In 1893, he held 
the post of Commissioner and Agent to the 
Governor-General at Benares and in the same year 
reverted to his appointment as Chief Secretary to 
the Government of the North-West Provinces and 
Oudh, in which he was made substantive. After a 
year’s leave and furlough out of India he was 
appointed Officiating Member of the Board of 
Revenue, on 7th December 1896, and on the 30th 
of the same month. Senior Member, Board of 
Revenue. His services were again placed at the 
disposal of the Government of India in December 
1S97, W'hen he was appointed Additional Member of 
the Council of the Governor-General. On the 7th 
May 1898, Sir James I.aTouche received the dignity 
of Lieutenant-Governor and Chief Commissioner of 
the United Provinces which he continues to hold 
to the present day. On the 9th November 1901, 
he was invested with the Insignia of a Knight 
Commander of the Star of India. 
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The Hon’ble Mr. Lancelot Hare, c.i.e., c.s.l, 

Lieutenant-Governor of 

The Province of Eastern Bengal and Assam. 


^HE HON’BLE MR. LANCELOT HARE, c.i.e., 
C.S.I., was appointed Lieutenant-Governor 

f of the Province of Eastern Bengal and Assam 
in August 1905. Mr. Lancelot Hare was born in 
London on January 7th, 1851, and is the youngest 
son of Thomas Hare of Hook, Surrey. He joined 
the Indian Civil Service on 3rd July 1873, and 
arrived in India in November of the same year. 
He was appointed Assistant Magistrate and Collec- 
tor of Dacca on the . 17th November. Next year 
he worked for five months on famine relief duty in 
Bankura. In 1875 his services were placed at the 
disposal of the Chief Commissioner of Assam and 
he was posted to Sylhet. 

He held officiating appointments in Sylhet and 
Cachar as Assistant Commissioner, and in 1879 he 
was appointed Assistant Secretary to the Chief 
Commissioner. He also officiated as Secretary to 
the Chief Commissioner of Assam and also as 
Inspector-General of Police for a short period. In 
1881 his services were transferred to Bengal and he 
was appointed Assistant Magistrate and Collector 
of Rajshahi. From 1884 he acted as Joint Magis- 
trate and Deputy Collector of Purnea, Jessore, 
Hooghly, Burdwan and Dacca, officiating on occa- 
sions as Magistrate ^d Collector. In 1890 he was 
confirmed in the appointment of Magistrate of 
Dac<5a, and he officiated as Commissioner of the 
I7« 


District in addition to his other duties. In 1892 he 
TCnt on furlough, and on his return he was posted 
to Mozufferpore as Magistrate and Collector. Here 
he held charge during the Famine of 1896-97. In 
1897 he officiated as Commissioner of Dacca for 
some months. In 1898 he again went on furlough. 
In 1899, after his return from one year and seven 
months’ furlough, Mr. Hare officiated as Commis- 
sioner of Excise, Bengal, for about six months. 
In 1900 he officiated as Commissioner of Patna 
and was confirmed in November of that year in 
that appointment. In February 1903 he was 
appointed temporarily Chief Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal^ and ori April 15th of the 
same year he officiated as a Member of the Board 
of Revenue. On the retirement of Mr. Buckland 
in 1904 he was confirmed in that appointment 
and was appointed Chairman of the Calcutta Port 
Commissioners. Mr. Hare has had thirty years of 
varied experience of administration in the Indian 
Civil Service, and his career has been marked 
throughout by great a-bility. He was educated 
first at Hurstpieipoint, Sussex, and completed 
his educatibn at the City of- London School. 
In 1881 he married the eldest daughter of Gene- 
ral Nation, In igoo he was decorated with the 
C.I.E. for his services in India and in 1906 with 
theC.S.I. 



The Hon. Sir Francis W. Maclean, k.c.i.e., k.c., 

Chief Justice of Bengal. 



'HE HON. SIR FRANCIS W. MACLEAN, 
K.C.LE,, K,C, Chief Justice of Bengal, is the 
third surviving son of the late Alexander Maclean, 
Esq., of Barrow Hedges, Carshalton, Surrey, and 
was born in December, TS44. He was educated at 
Westminster and 
Trinity College, 

Cambridge, at 
which University 
he graduated B.A., 
in the Classical 
Tripos of 1866, and 
M.A., in 1S70. After 
taking his degree in 
1866, he entered on 
the study of the Law, 
becoming a pupil of 
Mr. Lindley (n o w 
Lord Lindley), one 
of the Lords of 
Appeal in ordinary. 

Called to the Bar by 
the Inner Temple in 
1868, he practised 
at the Chancery and 
Parliamentary Bars, 
was appointed a 
Queen's Counsel by 
the date Lord" Her- 
schell in 1886, and 
elected a Bencher 
of his Inn iii 1892, 

At the General Elec- 
tion of 1885, as a 
Liberal and follower 
of Mr, Gladstone,, he 
wa$ returned to the 
House, of Commons, 
as member for the 
Woodstock Division 
of Oxfordshire. In 
1886 he declined to 
follow that distin- 
guished statesman in 
his Home Rule 
Policjj, and joining 
the Liberal tjnionist 
Party under the 
leadership of Lord Hartingtqn> was returned unopposed for 
his old constituency, at the General Election of that 
. year. , He spoke but seldom in the House of Commons, 
but was a fr^uent . speaker on political plaiforms through- 
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out the country, and accompanied Mr. Chamberlain on 
his tour through Ulster in 1888. In the same year he 
was appointed a member of the Royal Commission 
on Market Rights and Tolls. In 1891, upon accepting 
the office of a Master in Lunacy, vacated by the 

appointment of Sir 
Alexander Miller, 
c.s.L, to be Legal 
Member of the 
Viceroy's Council, 
he resigned his seat 
in Parliament In 
1896 he was ap- 
pointed Chief J ustice 
of Bengal, was 
knighted at Balmo- 
ral in October of 
that year, and as- 
s u m e d office at 
Calcutta in the fol- 
lowing November. 
Early in 1897, he 
was invited by the 
Earl of Elgin to 
become Chairman of 
the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Indian 
Famine Charitable 
Relief Fund, and 
in recognition of his 
services in that 
capacity was created 
a Knight Command- 
er of the Indian- 
Empire in 1898. 
He was appointed 
Vice-Chancellor of 
the University of 
Calcutta in the same 
year. In 1900 he 
again accepted, at 
the instance of 
Lord Curzon, then 
Viceroy of India, 
the Chairmanship 
. MACLEANf KtCLR, ' of the Executive 
of Bengal. - Committee of .the 

Indian Famine 
Charitable Relief , Fund, and in 1901 was amongst the 
first recipients of the Kaiser-i-Hind Gold Medal, for 
his public services to Indifi . in connection with the 
Famine of 1 900-1, 





The Most Rev. Reginald Stephen Copleston, 

B.A. (Oxon.), D.D., 

Lord Bishop of the See of Calcutta and Metropolitan in India and the 

Island of Ceylon. 


MOST REV. REGINALD STEPHEN 
COPLESTON, Bishop of the See of Calcutta and 
Metropolitan in India and the Island of Ceylon, 
T was born in 1845. T-'he Lord Bishop is the 
eldest son of the Rev. R. E* Copleston, Vicar of 
Edmonton, Middlesex, and was educated at Merton 
College, Oxford, where 

he took his B.A. in - - 

1869. Contemporary . / . , , , 

with Bishop Copleston . 

in his College days were ^ " l,; . v ; < 

Bishop Mandel Creigh- 

ton (London), and ' ’ ' " , ' ' 

Bishop Richardson of , : ^ 

Zanzibar, Fellow and ' ’ 

Tutor of St. John’s Col- ; ' 

lege, 1869 to 1875, : 

Bishop Copleston was , 

consecrated to the See ' v\ ' 

of Colombo on Decern- ' / ‘ ' V 

ber 28th, 1875, at West- ’ ’ „ ' . , > ' ^ 

minster Abbey, and 
transferred to Calcutta - . . V 
on the resignation of - . < v.;-- 

Bishop Welldon in . 

1902, Bishop Cople- 
ston’s literary achieve- 
ments have Iain in the ^ 
direction of the Classics, 
and he is the author of . ' 

“iEschylus” in “Clas- , : , 
sics for English Read- f . . / 
ers "and “Buddhism, 

Primitive and Present.” 

He married in 1882, , < 

Edith, daughter of • 

Archbishop Trench 
(Dublin). ? : T 

In writing this short ’ ' ^ 
sketch of the Lord ! . .• 

Bishop of Calcutta, it | * 

pay not be' uninterest- v>: '■ 

ing to recall ‘a few in- ' 

cidents in the history ■ - 

of the Bishopric which — 1 ,.! , . .T . . 

IS the most ancient m ik/rnn..* q.-i. t\ 

the East Indies. The , 



loving subjects, resident within our territories under the 
Government of the United Company of Merchants of 
England trading to the East Indies. And whereas no 
sufficient provision has been made for the supply of persons 
duly ordained to officiate as Ministers of the United 
Church of England and Ireland within the said territories 

and our aforesaid sub- 

— — — — jects are deprived of 

some offices prescribed 
, , by the liturgy and usage 

of the Church afore- 
■ said, for want of a 
Bishop residing within 
'■ "Vy. ‘ ' the same. For remedy 

’a' V ' , . of the aforesaid incon- 

' ' Y' , . veniences and defects 

v . We have determined 

: to erect the afore- 

said territories into a 
. I Bishop’s See, and we 

: do by these presents 
‘ erect, found, ordain, 

'S?/ ' ' ■ make, and constitute 

the said British Terri- 
tories in the East Indies 
to be a Bishop’s See, 
and to be called hence- 
‘ forth //id Bishopric of 
Calcu/iaP The same 
’ ; letters patent appointed 
Archdeacons at Madras 
: "Y and Bombay under the 
j,,: * Bishop of Calcutta. 

I v; ‘ - The Provinces of Mad- 

I i Bombay were 

placed under charge of 
separate Bishops thirty 
\ years later — Madras on 
; the 13th June, 1835, 
, / and Bombay on the 

' j I St of October, 1837. 

‘ Calcutta has been 

Vl Vs ^ . ' fortunate in having a 

succession of exception- 
— : — , r , — ally interesting person- 

;N copleston^ B.A. (Oxon.). P.D., 

T*. * T t i .3 t who have filled the 

.pduan m Ind.a and th. Llaad of Ceylon Copleston’s 


♦k. >ri, the Most Rkv. REGINALD STEPHEN COPLESTONi B.A. (Oxon.), 0.D., “ , 

fim holder ;f the . Bishop of See of CAlcntta and Meuopo^^^^^ Jee^Blihop cSstoS 

See was Thomas Fanghaw Middleton, who was appointed predecessors were Thomas Fanshaw Middleton, 1814; 
in the year of Grace, 1814. In the interesting language Reginald Heber, 1823 ; John Thomas James, 1827 ; John 
of such documents, the letters patent of that date set Mathias Turner, 1829; Daniel Wilson, 1832; George 
out that— “ Whereas the doctrine and discipline of Edward Lynch Cotton, 1858; Robert, Milman, 1S67; 


the United Church of England and Ireland are pro- 
fesed and observed by a considerable portion of Our 


Edward Ralph Johnson, 1876 ,• and James Edward 
Cowell, Welldon, 1899. 




The Most Reverend Dr. Brice Meuleman, d.d., s.j., 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of Calcutta. 



'rie MDST REVEREND BRICE 
MEULEMAN, d.d., s.j., Archbishop of 
Calcutta, was born at Ghent (Belgium) on 
the 1st March i862i After having made his studies 
in the Jesuit College of his native town,, he joined 
(he Society of Jesus on the 24th September 1879 
out to India at the end of i 880 . For 
yfeai^ he was Lectuter of Philosophy and 
in the College., of St. Francis 
he received 


Holy Orders. After two years more spent in 
theological and ascetic pursuits he was appointed 
Professor of Holy Scripture at the Seminary- of 
the Society of Jesus, Kurseong, and became Rector 
of the said Seminary in 1899. Towards the end 
of 1900 he was appointed Regular Superior of the 
Jesuit Mission of Western Bengal. On the 21st 
March 4902 he was nominated Archbishop of 
Calcutta, and on the 35th June consecrated and 
ehdifpned in the Catheciral,, Church at Calcutta. 





Lieut.-Col. A. W. A L COCK, 

C.I.E., M.B., LL.D., F.R.S., is the 

second son of the late John Alcock, 
Esq., of Lee, Kent. He was born 
on the 23rd June 1859, and received 
his education at Blackbeath and 
at W^tminster School. For his 
medichl course he proceeded to Aber- 
deen University, where' he graduated 
M. B; . with honourable distinction, 
and was appointed Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Zoology under the late 



Professor Alleyne-Nicholson, F.R.S., 
which post he held between the 
years 1883-1885., In October 1885, 
Colond Alcock entered the Indian 
Medical Service, and served with 
the Punjab Frontier Force, whence 
he was transferred in 1888 to the 
M^ne Survey of India as Surgeon 
Naturalist, a position which he 
bdd iill 1892. In this year he was 
appoktafl ■ Samtaty Com- 


missioner of the Metropolitan and and the record of the rights of more 
Eastern Bengal Circle. In the than 650,000 agriculturists. These 
following year he became Superin- operations extended over a period 
tendent of the Natural History of ten years and cost sixteen lakhs 
Section of the Indian Museum, of rupees. Upon their successful 
Calcutta, and Professor of Zoology conclusion, Mr. Allen was posted 
at the Medical College of Bengal, as Magistrate and Collector of tho 
and he has since filled both these a4-Parganas District, an office which 
posts till the present day, with one he held for three years, 
break when he acted as Surgeon ' On return from ' furlough at the 
Naturalist to the Pamir Boundary end of 1901, Mr. Allen served for 
Commission of 1895. Colonel Alcock eighteen months as Director . of 
is a Corresponding Member of the 
Zoological Society of London and 
an Honorary Member of the Zoo- 
logical Society of the Netherlands, 
and of the Californian Academy of 
Sciences. Outside of his ■ official, 
work he is known as the author of- 
numerous papers and monographs 
dealing chiefl.y with Marine ' Zoology 
aiid Zoogeography.' He is married 
to Margaret, third daughter of the 
late J. R. Cornwallj Esquire, of 
Aberdeen. 

The Hon’ble Mr. CHARLES 
GEORGE HILLERSDEN ALLEN, 
r.c.s., was born at Leicester, Eng- 
land, on the 20th of June 1864, and 
educated first at Haileybury and 
subsequently at Balliol, Oxford. He 
joined the Civil Service 'on the 24th 
September 1885 and arrived in India 
on the 6th December 1S85, his first 
posting being to Patna as Assistant 
Magistrate and Collector on the 6th 
January 1886. Mr. AUen served in Land Records and Agriculture, and 
the same capacity, for short periods, was then , appointed to be Provin- 
in theChainparanandRangpur Dis- cial Superintendent for Bengal in 
tricts, and in 1888 was transferred charge of the revision of the 
to Chittagong where he remained for Imperial Gazetteer of India, 
ten years. During the last seven As Chairman of the Calcutta Cor- 

years of this period, Mr. Allen was poration, in which appointment he 
engaged in the Survey and Settle- was made pennanent on the i6th 
jnent of the Chittagong District, an October 1903, Mr. Allen controls the 
arduoustask which involved the sur^ machinery of a complex Institution 
vey of an area of 2,000 square miles, requiring the exercise of great 
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administrative tact and ability, and Journal of the A*siatic Society 
with credit to himself and advantage of Bengal, the Scottish Geograph- 
to the citizens. ical Magazine, etc. 


Dr. NELSON ANNANDALE. 
Deputy Superintendent of the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta, eldest , 
son of Professor T. Annandale, 
F.R.C.S., born at Edinburgh, June 
15 th, 1876 ; educated at Rugbj'^ 
School, the University of Edin- 
burgh and Balliol College, Oxford ; 
graduated B. A. at Oxford, 1899, and 
D.Sc. at Edinburgh (in absetiiU), 
1905. He spent the years between 
1899 and 1904 as a research student 
in the University of Edinburgh 
and travelling in the East and in 
Northern Europe. In 1904 he came 
out to India to assume his present 
post. Dr. Annandale is a con-e- 
sponding member of the Zoological 
Society of London, a Member of 
the Anthropological Institute, and 
Anthropological Secretary of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. Publi- 
catioiis— “ The Faroes and Iceland: 
Studies in ' Islah 4 Life,” 1905; 

* * Fasciculi Malayenses — Anthropo- 
logical and Zoological Results of 
an Expedition to ■ Perak and the 
Siamese Malay States,” 1903-1906 
(yrith Mr. H. C. Robinson) ; and 
numerous papers on anthropology 



-r the Journal of ‘ the 

'■ ^»e^^|o«M.Le®tilwte,-tko Pro^ 

"S^ety ' of 


Mr. GEORGE FREDERICK AR- 
NOLD, Deputy Conamissiouer, 





Burma, Acting Deputy Secretary, 
I^egislative Department, Government 
of India, was bom at Winchester 
in the year 1870, educated at Mer- 
chant Taylor’s School and at Queen’s 
College, Oxford, at which latter he 
took a Scholarship, He gained a 
first class at the final classical school, 
Oxford, He joined the Civil Ser- 
vice and came to India in the year 
1893, His first post was as Assist- 
ant Commissioner in Burma, and 
he was subsequently appointed' to 
the Biirma’ Secretariat, where he 
held the post of Under-Secretary 
for three years. His next service, 
was as Deputy Commissioner and 
District and" Sessions Judge in 
Burma, from , which Province he 
was transferred to Calcutta to join 
his present appointment in the 
year 1906* 

The Hon’ble Mr. EDWARD 
NORMAN BAKER, c.sj,, i.c.s,, 
who was appointed Financial Member 
of the Viceroy's Council in January 
X905, has had a distinguished career 
as a Civilian, His wide experience 
and ability leave no doubt as to the 
^od work he will do as successor 
to Sir Edward Law, As Collec*' 

' 'he, was^ 


brought into touch intimately with 
the commercial conditions of India, 
and was afforded a wide opportunity 
of studying the vast -and growing 
trade of Bengal. It is rarely that 
an official finds time or opportunity 
to acquaint himself with the in- 
tricacies of the business world, and 
it is evident that a man who holds 
so important a post as Financial 
Member of the. Viceroy’s Council 
could have had no better training. 
Month by month, the commerce of 
India is increasing in importance, 
and though the recent appointment 
of a Commercial Member to the 
Viceroy’s Council recognizes the 
problem, it is plain that a Financial 
Member with a complete knowledge 
of business and methods is well 
equipped to deal with big questions 
of finance. Under modern condi- 
tions, it is growing impossible to 
disassociate commerce from any 
question of .policy in India. Mr. 
Baker has served as Deputy Com- 
missioner, Deputy Secretary to the 
Government of India (Finance and 
Commerce Department), Collector 
of Customs, Calcutta, Financial 
Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal, and Secretary to the Gov- 
ernment of India in the Depart- 



ment of Finance arid : Commerce » 
He has served as a Member of the 
Bengal, Counpili \Bofn in -1857, the 
Binah^ai .a .compara- 

tiv^y and 
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service and the reputation he has 
made, are guarantees ol work that 
is expected from him in his very 
responsible post. 

Doctor CHARLES BANKS 
[Surgeon-Captain, isi Batt., Calcutta 
VoL Rifles), was born in A3Tshire, 
Scotland, on iith April 1803, and 
received his medical education at 
Glasgow University, where he ob- 
tained the degrees of Bachelor of 
Medicine . (M.B.) and Master in 
Surgery (C.M.) in 1886, and the 
degree of Doctor of Medicine with 
commendation in 1895. 

Dr. Banks, after graduation, 
acted as locum tenens in the west 
end of Glasgow, and afterwards in 
the Parish of Dreghorn, in which 



he was born, and for a short time 
practised in Dalkeith near Edin- 
burgh, Towards the end of 1887 
he made a voyage to Calcutta in 
the S.Sr Clan Mackenzie as Ship’s 
Surgeon. In 1890 Dr. Banks was 
selected by the coffee planters of 
South . Coorg, Mysore, for the 
appointment of District Medical 
Officer to the planters, and prac- 
tised amongst them for, nearly two 
years. - Befox-e proceeding to take 
up his appointment he obtained 
the Diploma in. Public Health of 
the, Faculty of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Glasgow, Having been 
offered an appointment as an 
Uncovenahted Civil Medical Officer 
under the Government of Bengal, 


Dr. Banks left Southern India in 
1892, and his services were placed 
permaneiitlv at the disposal of 
the Government of Bengal in 
November 1893. Dr. Banks has 
been Civil Surgeon of Monghyr and 
Puri ; at the latter place he was also 
for three and-a-half years Chairman 
ol the Municipality. His services 
were, in October 1896, placed 
temporarily at the disposal of the 
Corporation of Calcutta for special 
duty in connection with the outbreak 
of Bubonic Plague in that city. In 
May 1897 Dr. Banks received the 
substantive appointment of Pro- 
tector of Emigrants and Superin- 
tendent of Emigration in Calcutta, 
and has held this appointment 
since then, except during his priv- 
ilege leave in 1899, deputation to 
Karachi and Bombay in connec- 
tion with emigration to Uganda 
in July 1900, and seventeen months* 
furlough in 1902-03. Since his 
appointment as Protector of Emi- 
grants, Dr. Banks has acted as 
an additional Health Officer of 
the Port of Calcutta for a period 
of four years, and for five months 
as Health Officer of the Port, in 
addition to his own duties. He 
has also acted twice, in addition to 
his own duties, as Second Resident 
Surgeon of the Presidency General 
Hospital. Dr. Banks has contribut- 
ed considerably^, towards professional 
literature, being the author of a 
^’Manualof Hygiene for use in India," 
'‘The Vaccinator’s Help” and a 
thesis on “Epidemics of Cholera 
in India with special reference to 
their immediate connection with 
pilgrimages,” and has also published 
several papers in i\\^ JiidianM&dical 
Gazette and other journals, includ- 
ing papers on “ Sanitary progress in 
Puri ” and “Free Vaccination.” 

He has also served as one of the 
City Fathers, having been a nom- 
inated member of the Calcutta 
Corporation from 1898 until 1902, 
when he .went on furlough. In 
1901 Dr. Banks was elected one of 
the Trustees of the Indian Museum, 
and acted as Honorary Secretary 
to the Board of Trustees during 
that year, and on , vacating the 
post received a cordial vote of 
thanks from the President and 
Vice-President and liis Co-trustees, 
in recognition of the able services 
he had rendered during his tenure 
of office. Dr. Banks has also acted 


US 

as Local Secretary, in Bengal, to 
the Pasteur Institute at Kasauli. 

During the seven months of his 
deputation on Plague duty with 
the Corporation of Calcutta, he 
found time to write several reports 
on the insanitary condition of the 
City of Calcutta, and these papers 
have been of much importance and 
considerable value to the authori- 
ties in dealing with the sanitation 
of the city. Dr. Banks has been 
a Volunteer during most of his resi- 
dence in India and is at present 
Medical Officer of the ist Battalion, 
Calcutta Volunteer Riiies. 

Sir GOOROO DASS BANER- 
JEE, late Judge of the High Court 
of Fort William in Bengal. This 



gentleman is the descendant of a 
respectable Brahmin family settled 
in Calcutta. Ho was born iti the 
year 1844 at Narikeldanga in the 
suburbs of that city% His father 
was head clerk in the firm of Messrs. 
Kar arid Tagore, ’ afterwards in- 
corporated with Messrs. Gordon, 
Stewart & Co. The youth had the 
•misfortune to lose his father at an 
early age, and was brought , up by 
his mother, to whose care and atten- 
tion he was wont to ascribe much 
of his success in later life. He 
received his education at the Hare 
School at Calcutta, and being diligent 
and studious, his school career gave 
promise of his future distinction. 
Upbh matriculating, he secured a 




144 

scholarship which carried him to the 
Presidency College, where he came 
out at the top of the list at the First 
Examination in Arts, and subse- 
quently took his degree of Bachelor 
of Arts, again taking the premier 
place among the candidates. In the 
year 1865, he obtained his degree of 
Master of Arts and was awarded 
the University Gold Medal in Mathe- 
matics. After the close of his colle- 
giate career, he was offered and 
accepted the post of Lecturer in 
Mathematics at the Presidency Col- 
lege. After a short time he went up 
for the B. L, Examination, in which 
he again took his accustomed place 
at the head of the list and won the 
University Gold Medal in Law ; and 
he was enrolled a Vakeel of the High 
Court in 1866. He then secured the 
post of Law Lecturer at the Berham- 
pur College, carrying with it the 
privilege of practice in the local 
Courts. He remained at the District 
Bar for the next six years and built 
u]) a large practice by the exercise 
of his sterling knowledge of law and 
personal qualities of ability and 
integrity. At this period he was the 
retained legal adviser of the noble 
families of the district. For family 
reasons, Mr. Banerjee returned to 
Calcutta in the year 1872, and joined 
the Bar of the High Court. In the 
year 1876, he presented . himself at 
the Honours Examination in Law, 
and obtained from the University 
admission to ihe degree of Doctor of 
Law. . To qualify himself for the 
degire^ he ' wrote a thesis on * ‘The 
necessity of religious ceremonies in 
Adoption'' and another on the 
‘MH'inda Law of Endowments." 
Both these essays were con- 
sidered masterly expositions of the 
, subj^tsr . In 187S, Dr. Banerjee 
was Tagpre, Law Professor. ^ His 
lecture^ on the. Hindu Law of Mar- 
riage,' and .Stridhana , in That 
capacity: formed a, valuable addition 
to. legal lore , and were published 
,in volunte, form! . .In: 1870, Dr. 
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the Bengal Legislative Council. 
It was in 1888 that he was raised 
to the highest honour in the legal 
])rofession and appointed an acting 
Judge of the High Court, the ap- 
pointment being confirmed six 
months later. During sixteen years 
which succeeded his elevation, he 
was noted as -an exemplary Judge. 
His profound knowledge of law was 
admitted on all hands, and his char- 
acter for fearlessness and impartial- 
ity stood very high. He always 
took a deep interest in education, 
and he held the post of Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the Calcutta University 
from 1S89 to 1892. 

In igo2 he was appointed a 
member of the Indian Universities 
Commission. 

He is the author of several edu- 
cational Works, of which the one 
entitled few thoughts on Edu- 
cation ' ' may be mentioned in 
particular. 



]Majv>r CoLLis Barrv. 


Mn PHILIP LONGUEVILLE 


BARKER, B*A., Under- 

. Banerjee was made a Fellow ol Secretary to the Government of the 
the: Calcutta University and an Punjab, was born in >1874. He 
Ejeaminet in the B; L., Examina- , was educated at Charterhouse and 
tiofi. He was elected , Represen-^ Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and 
■Tatiye of the Faculty of Arts in was Appointed to the Indian Civil 
,.the Syndicate in 1885-8. In i88b, . Service :af ter examination ol 1897, 
a Municipal Com- He arrived in India on the sStK of 
; the Suburbs ol Cal- Noyomber iSgS, and served in the 
Honor- ' Punjab Assistant Commissioner 
' 'Urtd' . was appointed. Under-Secretary to 
'The Punjab' Oovehiment in ,,May 


1903. He officiated as Under- 
secretary to the Government of 
India, Home Department, October 
to December 1904. 

Major COLLIS BARRY, i.M.S., 

M.n.C.S., L.R,C.P,, r.R.S.E.^ F.I.C., 

was born in the year 1862 at 
Norwich, and received his medical 
training at Liverpool Medical School 
and University College. He joined 
the Indian Medical Service on 31st 
March 1887, and arrived in India on 
2nd November in the same year. He 
was at first attached to Colaba Sta- 
tion Hospital, and in May 1888 was 
appointed to the medical charge of 
the 4th Rifles. In September of the 
same year he was transferred to the 
post of Staff Surgeon, Asirgarh Fort. 
In May 1889 he obtained the appoint- 
ment of Chemical Analyser to 
Government and Professor of Chem- 
istry at the Grant Medical Col- 
lege" and Elphinstoiie College, and 
Professor of Medical Jurisprudence 
at the Grant Medical College. He 
is the author of ‘ ‘ Legal Medicine/ ' 
a work of standing. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice STAN- 
LEY LOCKHART BATCHELOR, 
B.A., I.C.S., Puisne Judge, High 
Court, Bombay, was born in 1868 at 
Norwich, Norfolk, and was educated 
at St, Edmund's College, Ware, 
Herts ; and at University College, 
London, where he took his B.A. 
degree. Passing the Indian Civil 
Service Examination . in 1887, he 
arrived in India on the ist Decem- 
ber i88g and was posted to 
Bombay as Assistant ' Collector 
and Magistrate, which post he 
held till May 1896, when he was 
appointed Second Collector and 
Magistrate, and after five months, 
in Septemberbf , the same year, was 
translated to another sphere as 
Under-Secretary tp the Government, 
Political Department. He served in 
that capacity till . igbo, when he 
was promoted -First. Assistant 
, Collector and Magistrate; and 
subsequently elevated to the res- 
ponsibility of District and Sessions 
Judge in November 1901. He was 
appointed Judge of the High Court 
in September 1904. .. 

Mr, CHARLES BUTTER- 
WORTH Assist* 

apr in the Public Works 

Dejpartm^nt otf the Crqvernip^t oL 
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Bengal, is the fourth son of Sir 
Steuart Bayley, k.c.s.i., c i e., late 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal and 
Member of the Council of the Sec- 
ret ary of State for India. He was 
born on ylh September 1876 and 
received his education at Blundeirs, 
Tiverton, Devonshire. In 1893 he 
joined the London Office of Messrs. 
Ogilvy, Gillanders & Co., where he 
remained for two years. He left 
this firm to proceed "to India in the 
year 1895 and joined Mr. George 
Garth in Zemindary management 
at Dacca, In the year 1899 he 
was offered and accepted a post in 
Government service in his present 
position. In 1903 he acted as 
Secretary to the Luff Point Com- 
mission, and in 1904 he acted as 
Extra Assistant Collector of Cus- 
toms, Calcutta. In June of the 
latter year he proceeded to Tibet 
as special correspondent of the 
London Daily Telegraph and the 
Allahabad Pioneer. For this he 
received the Tibet Medal. Re- 
turning to India he again entered 
upon his duties, and at the time of 
the visit of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales was asked by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce to act as Honorary 



Mr., C. B, Bayley* 


Secretary to the Royal Reception 
Fund* The Government placed 
him on sjpecial duty in connection 
their Royal Highness’s visit, 
. and for his services he .was deco- 
rated with the M, y* p. 


Mr. W. BELL, m.a., c.i.e., In- 
dian Educational Service, Direc- 
tor of Public Instruction, Punjab, 
Born i860 ; graduated at Edin- 
burgh UniversTy. Joined the ser- 
vice, i6th October 1885, as Prin- 



i\fr, \V. Bell. 

cipal of the Central Training College, 
Lahore; Professor in the Govern- 
ment College there, March 1S88 ; 
Principal, April 1892 ; Inspector of 
Schools, Lahore Circle, October 1896; 
Director of Public Instruction, Pun- 
jab, and Under-Secretary to Govern- 
ment, Educational IDepartment, 
November igoi ; Member, Simla 
Educational Conference, 1901 ; local 
Member, Indian Universities Com- 
mission, 1902 ; Inspector of Chiefs' 
Colleges in India, 1903 ; Inspector- 
General of Reformatory Schools, 
Punjab, 1904; C.I.E., January 1904. 

Mr. CHARLES HENRY BER- 
THOUD, B.A, (New College, Ox- 
ford), i.e.s,, Defiuty Commissioner, 
Naini Ta], and Chairman of the 
Naini Tal Municipal Board, was 
bom, in Essex, England, May3rst, 
1872, and educated at Uppingham 
and New , College, Oxford* Mr, 
Berthoud entered the Indian Civil 
Service in the usual manner in the 
year 1895, and arrived in India on 
4th December of the same year. 
Till the year 1900, he, held his sub- 
stantive rank of Assistant Magis- 
trate and Collector, and on 24th 
February of that yea,r appoint- 


HS 

ed to officiate as Under-Secretary 
to Government, a post which he 
held for four months. His next 
appointment was as City Magis- 
trate, Lucknow, wffiich he held 
for two years and six months, be- 
ing appointed to officiate as Depu- 
ty Commissioner at the expiry of 
that period. In 1905, he was ap- 
pointed to officiate as Additional 
District and Sessions Judge, and 
later in the same year was trans- 
ferred to Naini Tal in his present 
appointment. 

Mr. R. A* D'O. BIGNELL, late 
Commissioner of Police, Calcutta, 
was born at Herne Bay, Kent, on 
i6th Septembei, 1847. He joined 
the Bengal Police Service in 1866, 
and in that year was appointed 
Probationcuy Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Police at Birbhum. In 
1867 Mr, Bignell was appointed 
p Assistant Superintendent, Police, 
in Balasore, and the next year 
he officiated as District Superin- 
tendent. In 1868 he was appoint- 
ed special Assistant Superintendent 
of Police for the prevention of the 
smuggling of salt. In 1870 Mr. 
Bignell was stationed on duty with 



Mr* C, H* BERtHOub. 


the Police Guards on the Eastern 
Frontier, and he was awarded the 
Lushai Frontier Medal and Clasp. 
For tw^o years Mr. Bignell acted as 
Assistant Superintendent of Police 
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in Cbittagong, and in 1873 he actet 3 as 
Special Assistant Supeiiniendent of 
Police in Hill I ippem. in 18^7 he 
was placed in charge of the District 
Police of the Soniiial Parganas. and 
in 1880 he was in charge oi the City 



Captain J. A. Black. 


Captain JAMES ALEXANDER 
BLACK, M.A., M.R.. c.M. (Aberdeen), 
Indian Medical Service, was born in 
the year 1870 at Aberdeen. He was 
educated at the Aberdeen Grammar 
School and afterwards proceeded to 
Aberdeen University for his Collegi- 
ate course. At this Universitv^ he 
graduated in Arts and in Medicine, 
taUirg both degrees with honours. 
He joined the Indian Medical Ser- 
vice in i8q6 and came out to India 
in that year. For his first year in 
India he rema'ned in military ser- 
vice, after which he was appointed 
to officiate in certain civil appoint- 
ments, Between 1897 and xgoo 
ho served three years on Famine 
and Plague duty. In the year 
1901 he was appointed to the post 
of Medical Officer to the newly 
raised regiment of 41st Dogras (now 
serving in China). In 1903 he was 
appointed to the Chemicd Exam- 
iner’s Department, and in the follow- 
ing year became Officiating Chemical 
Examiner to the Government of 
Bengal and Professor of Chemistry 
at the Medical College, Calcutta. 

Mr. EDWARD ARTHUR 
HENRY BLUNT, b.a., i.c.s,, Under- 


Christi College, Oxford, and Univer- 
sity College, London. He passed 
at the top of the list for the Indian 
Civil Service competitive examina- 
tion after his fourth year at Oxford. 
He was one year at University 



LieuU-Col. E. H» Brown. 


Police of Patna. In 1884 his ser- 
vices were placed at the disposal of 
the Cooch Behar State, and in 1889 
he was appointed District Superin- 
tendent of Police, 4th grade. In 1900 
Mr, Bignell was appointed to the 
xst grade, and in 1901 he was 
appointed Deputy Inspector-General 
of Police. Cn "the i6th January 
1902, he received the appointment of 
Commissioner of Police, Calcutta, 
Mr... Bignell in ths trying and 
responsible office displayed great 
ability and tact. The police control 
of an immense city like' Calcutta 
with its variety of peoples is an 
exacting problem that demands the 
closest study. Of necessity there is 
a b’g floatmg population, and the 

f laths of crime are devious. In the^ 
ower grades the;po’'ice of India are 
very difficult material to work with, 
and, the mtrsL trying part of the work 
of a Police Commissioner is the disci-, 
^ his Native, subordinates. 
Gdmtta shopid so free from 
ia ah eloquent testi- 



Mr. E. A. H. Blont. 

Secretary to the Government of the 
United Provinces, Judicial Depart- 
Jheni was horn in the Island of 
liCauritius in the year 1877. He re- 
hi$ education at Marlborough 
I and shbsfequently at Corpus ' 


College, London, and proceeded to 
India to join the service in 1901, 
being appointed to the United 
Provinces. His first service was as 
Assistant Commissioner, Lucknow, 
and afterwards at Rae Bareli in the 
same capacity. After a spell of 
privilege leave he returned to Rae 
Bareli, officiating as Deputy Com- 
missioner for a short while, and in 
1904 was transfen-ed to Benares as 
Joint Magistrate. In 1905 Mr. 
Blunt joined the Secretariat, having 
been appointed Under-Secretary in 
the Judicial Department. 

Lt-CoL EDWIN HAROLD 
BROWN, M.D., (Lond.), 

F.RX.s. (Edin.), D.p.H,, Civil Sur- 


of Emigrants,; and Surgeon Super- 
intendent, Sumbhunath Pahdit 
Hospital ; Consulting ’ Physician, 
Alipore Central Jail, and to the 
Reformatory,! Alipore ; Marine Sur- 
geon, n.i.M. LL-Col. Brdwn was bom 
at Bombw in theyCair 1861 and edu- 
cated at 'University College, London* 
He took his M.D, degree at Durhamin 
1903, having previously been 


of Bruxelles since 1893, M,R.C.P,, 
1902, F.R.CS., 1903, L.R.C.P., Lon- 
don, 1887. He returned to India 
in the year 1887 when he was ap- 
pointed to the 2nd Gurkhas, whence 
he was transferred to the ist Ben- 
gal Lancers, and subsequently to the 
Hyderabad Contingent. He entered 
civil employ in the year 1889 when 
he came to Bengal and was ap- 
pointed to Barisal, the Medical 
College Hospital, Calcutta, Puri, 
Cooch Behar, Darbhanga, Mo- 
zaffarpur, Punieah and finally to his 
present appointment in the 24-Par- 
ganas in 1899. Lt.-CoL Brown is a 
Fellow of the Zoological Society of 
London, a Fellow of the Medical 
Society, a Fellow of the Royal In- 
stitute of Health, and of the Royal 
Sanitary Institute. 

Major WALTER JAMES 
BUCHANAN, b.a., m.d., t.m.s., 
Inspector-General of Prisons, Ben- 



Lieut,-CoI. William Henry Bcrke. 


gal, was born in County Tyrone, 
Ireland, on the 12th November 
1861. He was educated at Trinity 
College, Dublin, and joined the 
Indian Medical Service on the ist 
October,, 1887. -He remained, in 
military employ till .1892, during 
which time he serve4 with the 
Black Mountain Expedition of 1888, 
the Chin-Lushai Expedition, 1889-go, 
and. the Manipur Expedition of 
xSgir Ini^ga he was made Sur- 
gepurCaptai^^aiid served as Civil Suf: 
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gcon of Midnapur. He entered llie 
Bengal Jail Department in 1895 and 
acted as Superintendent of the Cen- 
tral Jail at Bhagalpur and Civil 
Surgeon in addition to his own 
duties. In 1897 he was Inspect- 
ing Medical Officer at Chausa, and 
in 1S98 Superintendeiii of the 
Central Jail, Bhagalpni, and after- 
wards of the Central Jails at Dacca 
and Alipore. Plis services Avere 
placed at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment of India, Home Department, 
in 1900, as Statistical Officer to the 
Government of India in the Sanitary 
Department. He received the ap- 
pointment of Inspector-General of 
Prisons in 1902. 

Major Buchanan has had a wide 
experience of medical conditions in 
India and especially in connection 
with Jails. He has made many im- 
l^ortant contributions to medical 
literature, and has been, since 1899, 
the Editor of the “ Inclian Medical 
Gazette.’' Among his more im- 
portant works are a ‘‘ Manual of 
Jail Hygiene” and an article hi 
Quain's Dictionai-y of Medicine 
on “ Liver Diseases,” and the chapter 
on Indian Jurisprudence in Taylor's 
Standard Work on Medical Juris- 
prudence, edition 1905. He has 
written many and varied articles on 
tropical diseases for the medical 
journals. Major Buchanan received 
the medal and clasp for his ser- 
vices, with the Manipur Field- Force 
and he Holds the Delhi Durbar Coro- 
nation medal, 

Lieut. -CoL WILLIAM HENRY 
BURKE, B.A., M.B., D.P.II. 

(Dublin University), Acting 

Civil Surgeon, Poona (late Surgeon 
to the Goculdas Tejpal Hospital, 
Bombay), was -born in Somerset- 
shire, jEngland, in November 
1858. He w'as educated at Rossall 
School, England, 1872-76, , and 
studied in the Dublin and Vienna 
Universities from 1878 to 1882. 
Previous to his arrival in India in 
April 1883, he passed through the 
usual course of training at Netlcy 
which was necessary for a candidate 
forindia. Forthenext four years till 
1887 Dr. Burke served in’ the 
Military Department in Central 
India, Afghanistan and other places, 
and in the Burmese War of 1886-87, 
was mentioned in , despatches. 
Since then he has been on the, 
Civil List and; held ; many 
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important a])pointiuciits in the 
Bombay Presidency, among which 
may be mentioned the Resident 
Surgeoncy of St. George's Hospital, 
Bombay, and the Professorship of 
Materia Medicaat the Grant Medical 
College during 18S7-S8. This was 
followed by the Civil Surgeonship 
of Ratnagiri till the end of iS8q. 
Dr. Burke was Assistant Civil Sur- 
geon of Poona for six years, during 
part of which time he was also 
Deputy Sanitary Coninnssioner. In 
1S97 lie was appointed Surgeon to 
the Kathiawar Political Agency, and 
served in that province for three 
and-a-half years, and acted as Civil 
Surgeon of Karaclii in 1S99. On his 
return to Bombay in 1900 he was 
appointed Surgeon in charge of the 
Goculdas Tejpal Hospital, and in 
July of 1905 Acting Civil Surgeon 
and Superintendent of the B. J, 
Medical School, Poona. 

Mr- ISAAC HENRY BURKILL, 
M.A., Officiating Reporter on Econo- 



mic Products to the. Government of 
India, IndianMuseum, Calcutta, was 
born at Chapel Allerton, near Leeds, 
in England, and educated at Repton 
School and at Gonville and Caius 
College, Cambridge,, He graduat- 
ed as Bachelor of Arts in rSgi, 
subsequently proceeding _ to the 
degree of Master of Arts in 1895, 
In 1894 he was Walsiughain 
Medallist. From the year 189X to 
18.91 he was Assistant Curator, of 
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the University Herbarium. In 1897 
he became a Technical Assistant to 
the Dii'cctor of the Royal Dardens, 
Kevv, and in 1899 a Princi]>al As- 
sistant on the Kew staff. After 
iiolding this post for two years he 
was appointed Assistant Reporter 
on Economic Products to the 
(j.)vernmcMU of India. Since the 
early part of igo2 Mr. Rurkill 
has been officiating for Sir George 
Watt as Reporter on Economic 
Products. 

Mr. RICHARD BURxN, i.c.s., 
Editor of the Imperial Gazetteer, 
Was born in Liverpool in 1871, and 
educated at the Liverpool Insti- 
tute and Christ Church, Oxford; 
appointed after examination of 



Major W11IJ.IAM John Bythell. 

1889, arrived on the 2nd' Decem- 
ber 1891, and served in the North- 
West Provinces and Oudh as As- 
sistant Magistrate and Collector; 
appointed Joint , Magistrate, June 
1896 ; and Uhd'er-Secretary to 
the Government in ’August 1897, 
Superintendent of Census : Opera- 
tions, April 1900, also Supefinten- 
Revision '.of the Imperial 
er fdr the United Prbvinces; 
/:,wa''S: ' appointed 
in May 1904. ■ 
■ ^United -Prov- 

mot * '' Mr: 


1. 1111897 February 28th, 1905, He has 
.ssi.stant to written various articles on the 
:il Gardens, subjects of Numismatics and 
nci]>al As- Ethnography, 

:aff. After 

o years he Major WILLIAM JOHN B\'- 
t Reporter THELL, r.e., Assistant Surveyor- 
:s to the General in charge of Drawings and 
Since the Records, was born in the year 
Ir. Rurkill 1S62 and educated at Newton and 
Sir George Woolwich, England. He obtained 
Economic his first commission in July 1882 
and served as Survey Officer in 
Bechuanaland in the year 1884-85, 
RN, I.C.S., jje was appointed Assistant En- 
Gazetteer, gineer of the Sind-Pishin Railway 
11 1871, and 1887, in which appointment 

he remained two years, leaving in 
1, Oxford; ^33^ the Survey of India as 

ination of Assistant Superintendent in May 
of that 3?ear. In April 1894 he was 
promoted to serve as Deputy Super- 
intendent , and again in October 1900, 
to Superintendent. Major fiythell 
served in the Chin-Lushai* Ex- 
pedition of 1S89-90 as Survey Offi-^ 
cer, and subsequently in 1895 with 
the Chitral Relief Force, in 1897 
with the Mohmand Field Force and 
in 1897-98 in Tirah. He has held 
charge of survey parties in Bombay, 
Central Provinces, and the Punjab, 
He is; a Fellow of the Royal Geo- 
’ grajffiical Society and Member of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 

■ Mr. WILLIAM LOCHIEL CAM- 
ERON, ASSOC. Mi iNST. 'C.E., Joint 
Secretaty and Chief Engineer, 
P, W. Department, Government of 
Bombay, was born at Karachi in 
1854, and educated at Cheltenham 
College and passed direct from 
school by competitive examination 
into the R. I. E. College, Coopers 
lYTHELE, Hill, in 1874. At school he was 
in the Football team, Captain of the 
ud: Decern- XXII, Gymnastic champion and 
the North- winner of the Ladies’ Prize, At 
tidh as As- Coopers Hill he was in the 
Collector; Cricket^ and Football teams 
rate, June and winner , of the Gymnastic 
retary to Prfze. in 1877 he was appointed 
gust 1897, Assistant Engineer in Sind and 
ms: Opera- placed in charge, of the Rohri 
iupefinten- Division. Four years later he acted, 
e Imperial as Executive Engineer, first of the 
Prbvipces; Begari and then MGhar and Shikar- 
ppoihted pur Divisions* .and was transferred 
May 1904. to Sholapur in 1887. As Assistant 
lifed Prov- E.n"g in.eer Mr, , Cameron was 
employed on. the important work 
deepening . tha Eastern ‘'Njar'a' 


is an old river channel, now con- 
nected with the Indus by the 
Supply Channel/’ twelve miles 
long, and starting from the 
river at Rohri. The Eastern 
Nara is the sole source of sup- 
ply to the Jamrao, Mithrao, Thar 
and other smaller canals in the Thar 
and Parkar District. In 1886, Mr. 
Cameron was transferred from Sind, 
but returned in 1889 and held 
charge of the Eastern Nara District. 
After return from leave in 1891 he 
was posted to the Satara District, 
but in 1902 he returned to Sind for 
a short time as member and Secre- 
tary of an important Commission 
appointed by Government to en- 
quire into the Irrigation of Sind 
generally. At the end of 1902 he 



was appointed Executive Engineer 
of the Dharwar District, aiid in 1895 
he acted for, a short time as Under- 
secretary to Government, P. W. 
Department. .On return from leave 
in 18,99 he was. selected for famine 
duty/ first in Kathk'war and then 
at Na.sik. T^o years later he was 
appointed Superintending Engineer,. 
Southern. Division, with Belgauih 
asthe head-^quarters, aiid iii 1903 he 
was transferred to Sind^as Superin-' 
tending Engineer in charge of . tlfe 
Indus Right Bank' works. , He pbs,- ' 
sesses u good kno^yledge of Sindhi. 
and Bbluchi, having | jpassed two 
exaihinatibns in, tite form.er' and 
one in the latter. Cajnerbn 
was gazetted Joint Secretary in 
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March 1904 and has acted as Chief 
Engineer, P. W, D., and Senior 
Secretary during the absence of 
theHon’ble Mr. White. 

Mr. JOHN STRATHEDEN 
CAMPBELE, i.c. 3. (Lieut.-’ 
Colonel, Ndini Tal Volunteer 
Commissioner of Kumaon, son 
of the late John Scarlett Campbell, 
formerly of the BengaC Civil Ser- 
vice and Judge of the Chief Court, 
Panjab. Born at Saugor in the Cen- 
tral Provinces, India. Educated 
in England at Rugby, and Balliol 
College, Oxford. J oihed the Service 
in 1883, was attached to the 
North-West Provinces and Oudh 
(now Upper Provinces), and ar- 
rived in India on 14th December 
in the same year. Served in Morad- 
abad, BareiUy, Saharanpur, Ballia, 
Gonda, Lucknow, Jhansi, Rohil- 
khazid and other places, in these 
provinces, rising to Magistrate and 
Collector, officiating as District and 
Sessions Judge in 1904, In March 
1906, he was appointed Commis- 
sioner and posted to Kumaon. He 
commands the Naini Tal Volunteers 
with the rank of Lieut.-Colonel. 
Mr. Campbell's recreation is big 
game shooting. 

The Hon’ble Mr. R. W, CAR- 
LYLE, c.i.E-., who was appointed 
in December 1904, to officiate as 
Chief Secretary to the Government 
of Bengal, was appointed to the 
Indian Civil Service in 1880. For 
five^ years he acted as Assistant 
Magistrate and Collector, beginning 
his Indian career at Midnapur. In 
\ 888 he was appointed Under- Secre- 
tary to the Government of Bengal, 
and while holding this office he 
acted as Under-Secretary to the 
Government of India, Home De- 
partment, and he also officiated 
for a short time as Chief Secretary 
to the Government of Bengal, He 
was appointed Magistrate and Collec- 
tor of Chittagong in zSgo, and in De- 
cember 1891 took nearly two years!® 
furlough. After serving as , Magis- ' 
irate and Collector of Tippera and 
Darbhangaj Mr,, Carlyle in 1897 took 
furlough for a year. The next year he 
was, made a C.I.E., and Was appoint- , 
ed to Calcutta for Famine work , 
during 1896-7, , Mr. Carlyle acted 
as Secretary to the Board of 
Revenue, L. P., in 1899 and again 
in ' ^ ^ 

IQ 


He Was appointed to special duty 
in the Bengal Secretariat iniQOi, and 
in 1903 received the appointment of 
Inspector-General of Police, L. P. 
He was on deputation in connection 
with the Police Commission from 
November 3rd to 6th December, and 
in April 1904 officiated as Commis- 
sioner of Dacca. Mr. Carlyle be- 
came Chief Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal in 1904, and was 
appointed to the Bengal Council. 

The Hon’ble Mr. HERBERT 
WILLIAM CAMERON CARN- 
DUFF, C.I.E., lately Officiating Sec- 
retary to the Government of Bengal 
in the Judicial and General Depart- 
ments, and Member of the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor’s Legislative 
Council, is the son of Mr. D, 
Carndu:ff, late of the Indian Edu- 
cational Service, and was born in 
India in 1862. He was educated 
privately and at Edinburgh 
University and Balliol College 
(Oxon). He joined the Indian Civil 
Service on the nth September 
1883, arriving in India in November 
of the same year. His first appoint- 
ment was that of Assistant Magis- 
trate and Collector, Shahabad, and 
after serving for some years as J oint 
Magistrate, Subdivisional Officer, 
Cantonment Magistrate and Small 
Cause Court Judge, he joined the 
Bengal Secretariat in 1887 as 
Under-Secretary in the General, 
Revenue and Statistical Depart- 
ments. In x888 he officiated as 
Under-Secretary to the Government 
of India in the Revenue and Agri- 
cultural Department, and in 1889 
he was for some time on deputation, 
preparing the Annual General Admi- 
nistration Report of Bengal. From 
March 1890 till January 1895, he 
was Registrar, Appellate Side, High 
Court. Since then his service has 
been chiefly in the Imperial Secre- 
tariat, he having filled the appoint- 
ments of Deputy Secretary and 
Secretary to the Government of 
India in the Legislative Department 
for eight years. In 1902 he acted as 
Private Secretary to H. E. the 
Viceroy for six months, prior . to 
going on leave. On his return 4 n 
March 1903, ha was placed on special 
duty in connection wlfh the Imperial 
Gazetteer, and in the following June 
rejoined the Legislative Department 
as Deputy Secretary. In April 1904, 
he became Judicial Commissioner of 


Chota Nagpur, and was appointed 
offg. Secretary in 1905. In 1903 he 
was the recipient of the C-LE. In 
1904 he published a work on Mili- 
tary’ and Cantonment Law in India. 

Capt W. CHANDLER, Deputy 
Director, Royal Indian Marine and 
Member of the Port Trust of Cal- 
cutta, Born in the year 1857 and 
educated at Brighton. Captain 
Chandler joined the Royal Indian 
Marine in November of the year 
1877. He served in the ‘'Tenas- 
serim'’ during the Egyptian Ex- 
pedition of 1882, and for this ser- 
vice he received the medal and the 
Khedive Star. During the Burma 
War of 1885 he commanded R.I.M.S^ 
“Sir William Peel” on the Irra- 
waddy River, and holds the Medal 
and Qasp for the Burma opera- 
tions. He was appointed As- 
sistant Director of the Royal In- 
dian Marine, and held the post from 
1898 to 1903, receiving the thanks 
of the Government of India for 
services connected with the des- 
patch of troops to South Africa 
from Bombay. 

Captain Chandler next officiated 
as Deputy Director of the Royal In- 
dian Marine from’ April to Novem- 
berM903, and was appointed -Pre- 
sidency Port Officer at Madras at 
the end of the year i903,Ewliic;h 
appointment he held till 3 ;go 5 ,when 
he obtained the post, of Deputy 
Director, RoyaMndian Marine. . lii 
March 1905, he '.was appointed,, a 
Member of the Calcutta Port, Trust. 

The HoiCble -Mr. JUS^TICE 
NARAYEN GANESH CHANDA- 
VARKAR, B.A., LL.B., was born at 
Honavar in Kanara in December 
1855. He was educated at Elphin- 
stone College, where he gained 
several prizes, especially one for the 
best written Essay on ''English 
Monasteries and their Dissolution." 
In 1877 he took his B.A. degree in 
the first class, and obtained the 
“ James Taylor” prize for profi- 
ciency in History and Political Eco- 
nomy. He , was Junior Dakshina 
Fellow of Elphiustone College in 
1877. Chandavarkar 

toOK charge of the English Editor- 
ship of the " Indu Prakash/® which 
paper he conducted for eleven years 
with great success. He tooK his 
LL.D. degree in 1S81, and was 
awarded the "Arnold Scholarship" 
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for proficiency in Hindu Law, He 
was enrolled in that year as a 
pleader in. the High Court, where he 
met with distinction. Mr. Chanda- 
varkar took part in the leading 
political movements of his country; 





Hdn’ble Mr, Justice Narayen Ganesh 
Chandavarkar. 


and at the sitting of the Indian 
National Congress at Lahore in 
December 1900. He is now the* 
General Secretary of the move- 
ment known as the Indian Social 
Conference. 

In 1897 Mr. Chandavarkar was 
nominated by His Excellency the 
Governor of Bombay an Additional 
Member of the Legislative Council, 
as a representative of the Bombay 
University, and he held that office 
for four years. In December 1900, 
the late Mr. Justice Ranade having 
taken six months’ furlough, H. E. 
Lord Northcote, then Governor of 
Bombay, appointed Mr. Chanda- 
. varkar to act as a Judge of the High 
Court of Bombay. On the death 
of Mr, Ranade in January 1901, 
he was confirmed in that appoint- 
ment which he still holds. 

Mr. RAMANI MOHAN CHAT- 
TERJEE, M,A., Collector to the 
Corporation of Calcutta, was born 
in the year i860 in Calcutta, and 
educated at the Presidency 
College, obtaining the degree of 
Master of Arts in 1881. fie was 
appointed, in 1881, Professor of 
Mathematics and Physical Science 


besides being a jealous social re- 
former he has always fearlessly ad- 
vocated the cause of widow mar- 
. riage^ female education, , and other 
social reforms with which the late 
Mr. Justice Ranade was identified. 

, In 1885 be was pne of the delegates 
„ who proceeded to England to en- 
lighten the electors on Indian 
matters. He is considered a good 
speaker, among his best speeches 
being the one delivered in 1886 at a 
■ public meeting convened for the 
' :purpose of establishing a branch in 
Bombay of the Lady Dufferin Asso- 
ciation for ^giving. medical relief to 
Indiafi women. Lord Reay, the 
Governor; ^ of Bombay^ having 
presided. \ , 

' ; ' Ghandavar^r has been 

, . a’"Fell6wpf ,the University of Bom* 

: i886. He h^d 'been a 

pf that, University since 
^ ^ the ' Government of 
%|i©^|e<J"Kim: the Bombay- 
: al^mber to tosist 'the Indian tJni- 

; vei^ti^ Goimmission. 'HeisPrei^- 

; jdleint hf the Theistic Church called 

' * 

Gogi^r- 




in the Metropolitan Institution, and 
fdr^ .six years, ably filled the ap- 
pointment. Retirii^ from the 
professorship in 1887, and relin- 
♦quishing educational work, he 
qbtuined the iJost of License Officer 
the Cbrpcaintioh, and has during 


the eighteen years which have 
since elapsed, gradually risen until 
in I go I he became the Collector 
to the Corporation of Calcutta, 
which highly responsible position 



Mr. Frank Clayton. 


he still holds. Mr. Chatterjee’s 
interest in educational matters 
has not ceased with his withdrawal 
from his professorship, as he is a 
much respected member of the 
Executive Council of the Metropoli- 
tan Institution in Calcutta. He 
has the reputation of being one 
of the, most popular officers ol 
the Corporation. The standard 
of collection reached in the depart- 
ment under Mr. Chatterjee’s con- 
trol^ is the highest on record, for an 
Indian Municipality; being as much 
as nearly ggj per cent, of the current 
demand; what is even more credit- 
able is the fact, that, in spite, of 
the . lugh percentage of collection, 
there is little or .no complaint from 
the public, in connection with, the 
recovery of taxes; the, work 
, being done with a good deal of - sym- 
pathy aud_ tact. In. Noyember 
1905 at the invitation of H, :H., the 
Rajah ' of Tipperah Mr. . Chat- 
terjee accepted the office 6f Minfeter 
to the Rajah for 15 man t'hs, 
having obtained leave tor the period 
from the Corporation of Calcutta, 

Mr. FR^NK CLAYTON, f.c,h. 
kM. ixsT,, ak., Executive Engineer 
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of the Tarai and Bhabar Estates, 
United Provinces, was born at Port 
Levis, Canada, in the year 1867. 
He was educated at Marlborough 
College and at Coopers Hill Col- 
lege, whence he passed out as a Fel- 
low in 1888. In the following year, 
Mr. Clayton came out to India and 
joined the Irrigation Department 
of the United Provinces. In the 
course of his duties with this 
Department he has served on the 
Ganges, Eastern Jumna, and Agra 
Canals. In the year 1895, he was 
placed on the construction of the 
Fatehpur Branch of the Ganges 
Canal, for two years as Sub-Divi- 
sional Officer, and for one year as 
Executive Engineer of the Lower 
Division. In 1899, he was deputed 
to the Tarai and Bhabar Estates 
and has held that appointment up 
to the present date. 

Mr. GEORGE B. CRESSWELL, 
General Manager, Darjeeling-Hima- 
layan Railway, is the son of the 
late Dr. A. Cresswell, f.r.c.Sm and 
was born in London in the year 
1870. He received his education at 
King's College, London. For his 
professional training he was articled 
to the London Brighton and South 
Coast Railway, and after ser\nng 



his term with that Company was for 
a short period in the service of the 
London and North-Western Railway* 
In the year 1893:* Mr. Cresswell pro- 


ceeded to India and was for a brief 
time with Messrs. Arthur Butler & 
Co., Engineers. In the following 
year he was appointed Assistant to 



Capi. S. DA. Crookshank. 

Mr, J, Manson on the Bengal-Dooars 
Railway. He remained with this 
Company till 1893 when he joined 
the Assam-Bengal Railway which 
was then being constructed. On 
the conclusion of the construction 
in 1901, he spent a few months in 
America. After his return to India 
in 1903 he was offered and accepted 
the appointment of General Manager 
and Engineer-in-Chief to the Bengal- 
Dooars Railway. In the following 
year he came to Darjeeling as 
Deputy Manager of the Darjeeling- 
Himalayan Railway, and on the 
retu*ement of Mr, Cary, was appoint- 
ed to his present position in March 
1906, Mr. Cresswell is a Commis- 
sioner of the Darjeeling Municipality, 
and takes a great interest in public 
matters. 

Gapt. S. D'A, CROOKSHANK, 
R.Ev, UnderrSecretary in the Public 
Works Department, Buildings and 
Roads and Railway Branches, 
United Provinces. Second son of the 
late Colonel A. C. W. Crookshank, 
34th Pioneers, who died frpm a 
wound received in action whilst 
commanding a Brigade during the 
Black Mountain Expedition in 
1888. Borin in June X870, Captain 
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Crookshank was educated at Neuen- 
heim College in Germany. Subse- 
quent^ he joined the Royal Military 
Academy at Woolwich and obtained 
his Commission in the Royal Engi- 
neers on the 29th July 1889. He saw 
service in the Chitral Expedition of 
1895 as an Assistant Field Engineer 
on the road over the Malakand and 
up the Panj Kora Valley, receiving 
the Frontier Medal for his services. 
He entered the Public Works Depart- 
ment, United Provinces, in 1892, and 
was appointed to his present post on 
6th Januaiy 1905. 

Mr. ALEXANDER WALMES- 
LEY CRUICKSHANK, c.s.i., i.e.s,, 
Bar.-at-Law, Member of the Board 
of Revenue, United Provinces, 
was born at Dharw’ar in the Bom- 
bay Presidency in' the year 1851, 
his father being . the late Major 
Cruickshank, r,e. 'He proceeded 
home for his education which was 
carried out at a private, school at 
Wimbledon. Passing the Indian 
Civil Service competitive exami- 
nation, hie joined the service on 26th 
July 1872, and proceeded to India, 
arriving here on nth November in 
the same year, and was attached 
to the North-West Provinces (now 
incorporated in the United Prov- 



inces). He served in many 
districts of the North-West Prov- 
inces during the ensuing years 
rising through the various grades 
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Assistant Magistrate, Joint Magis- 
trate, Magistrate and Collector, till 
in 1893 he was appointed Acting 
Commissioner, which grade was 
made substantive on the loth Octo- 
ber 1897. In the year i8g8 he was 
invested with the Insignia of a Com- 
panion of the Star of India. After 
a further period passed in service 
and furlough Mr. Cruicksluiuk was 
appointed Additional Member of the 
Cormcil of the Governor-General 
for the usual term of two years. 
In 1905 he was appointed a Member 
of the Board of Revenue, his 
present appointment. 

Mr. W. L. DALLAS, Scientific 
Assistant to the Meteorologkal Re- 
porter to the Government of India, 
was born in London in 1851 and re- 
ceived his education in Edinburgh. 
Returning to London in 1869 he 
joined Messrs. Robarts Lubbock & 
Co.*s bank where he remained for 
one year. Mr. Dallas then joined the 
Meteorological Department of the 
Board of Trade in 1870, and put in 
II to 12 years of useful service, un- 
til he was ofiered the present posi- 
tion by the Secretary of State, which 
he accepted, and joined the Meteoro- 
logical Department of the Govern- 
ment of India in the year 1882. 
Mr. Dallas has contributed nu- 
merous articles on meteorological 
subjects to European and Ameri- 
can scientific societies and journals, 
and is the author "of the following 
papers published officially by the 
Meteorological Department : — 

(1) Cyclone Memoirs of the Ara- 
bian Sea. 

(2) Meteoplogical Charts of the 
Arabian Sea. 

(3) Meteorological Charts of the 
Bay of Bengal ■ 

(4) TheMeteorology of the south- 
ern portions of the Bay of Bengal. 

(5) The Meteorology and Climat- 
ology of Northern Afghanistan. 

(65 The relation between Sun- 
spots and Wither as shown by ma- 
rine observations. , 

, (7) Jbe ruean temperature and 
humidity conditions of the Arabian , 
Sea and Persian Gulf. , 

(8) A storm developed Equar 
:,toml!KeMons. ' • 

■ . (9) A dlseussioh ‘ of thunderstorm 
recorded 

of ^ 


(ii) A Meteorological History of 
the seven monsoon seasons, 1893 — 
1899. 

(X2) A report on cloud observa- 
tions and measurements in Simla. 

(13) " Weather and Warfare,” a 
lecture delivered at the U. S. In- 
stitution, Simla. 

Mr. K. DATTA, Chief Superin- 
tendent, Office of the Accountant- 
General, Bengal, was born at the 
village of Patul in the District of 
Hughli on the 27th February 1853, 
and educated at the Howrah Gov- 
ernment School, and afterwards 
at the Cathedral Mission College, 
Calcutta University. Mr. Datta, in 
1874, entered the Public Works De- 
partment of Bengal as an Accountant, 










and remained in this Department 
for a period of about two years. 
In the . year 1876 Mr* Datta joined 
the Office of the Accountant-Gen- 
eral as an Auditor,, and, worked in 
this office , up to , December , x888. 
He was then transferred . to the 
office of , the Accountant-General. 
Bunnai Rangoon, .as Auditor and 
Accountant, Mr. Datta was sub- 
sequently : placed in charge of : the 
Book i)ept., of the; Rangoon office, 
and as Book-keeper. He returned to 
the Office of the Accountant-Gen- 
eral, Bengal in August 1897, and 
held the position of Superintend- 
ent of the Budget Section. He 
'iyas , afterw^ds transferred to, • the 
of the' salaries 


ji; 


and allowances of Gazetted officers, 
and subsequently became Book- 
keeper. In March 1902, he became 
Senior Superintendent in charge 
of the Treasury Account Depart- 
ment. Mr. Datta was appointed 
Chief Superintendent of the Ac- 
countant-GeneraTs Office in July 
1905, and holds this position to the 
present day. 

Mr. WILLIAM CECIL DAVIS, 
Examiner of Accounts, Public 
Works Department, was born in 
Dorsetshire in the year 1872 and 
educated at English Public Schools. 
Mr. Davis came out to India in 
October 1890, and was engaged in 
private enterprise. He joined the 
public service^ in February 1897, as 
Assistant Examiner, ist Grade, on 
probation, in the Public Works 
Accounts Branch; confirmed in 
February 1898, Deputy Examiner, 
Class II, permanent, 14th June 
1898 ; Deputj^ Examiner, Class 1 , 
permanent, 4th July 1900 ; and 
Examiner, Class IV, 3rd Grade, per- 
manent, October 1903. During his 
service career he has been attached 
to the following Accounts offices : — 
Public Works Accounts, Rajputana, 
Central India; Telegraphs, North- 
Western Railway; Military Works 
Services, Public Works Accounts, 
United Provinces; Eastern Bengal 
State Railway, Public Works 
Accounts, Bombay; and Public 
Works Accounts, Bengal. 

, Mr. FRANCIS ERSKINE DEMP- 
STER, Director, Telegraphs 

(Construction Branch) [Major, znd 
Bait,i Calcutta Vol, eldest son 

of Capt. H. L. Dempster, late Royal 
Madras Artillery, born at Gannanore, 
Malabar Coast, July 1858, was edu- 
cated at the Edinburgh Academy 
and Edinburgh Institution. Passed 
with the, first batch of Telegraph 
Students^ into the Royal Indian 
Engineering College, Coopers Hill, 
in 1877, and was appointed Assist- 
ant Superintjcndent of Telegraphs 
in, July ,1878. Arrived in India 
November 1878. Was employed 
in Southern Afghanistan during 
the warpf 1878, 1879, rS8o,’and was 
granted the war medal Was trans- 
ferred to Upper Burma, in 1887 
after ,,the annexation, and the fol- 
lowing year accompanied the ex- 
peditionary force against the Chins, 
for which Jie was granted the Indian 
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medal with the Chin Lu^sliai clasp, 
in 1895 went as Chief Telegraph 
Officer with the Chi tral Relief Force, 
was mentioned in despatches and re- 



Mr. Francis Erskine Dempster. 


ceived the decoration of the C.LE., 
and the Indian medal 1895 with 
clasp, Relief of Chitral. In 1896 
held charge of the Calcutta Tele- 
graph Office and raised the Tele- 
graph Company oi the Presidency 
Battalion of the Calcutta Volunteer 
Rifles, and also while in charge of 
the Calcutta Office was instrumen- 
tal in instituting the Telegraph 
Officers’ Challenge Shield, which 
is shot for annually by teams of 
Telegraph Volunteers throughout 
India. 

Mr. ARTHUR WILLIAM DEN- 
TITH, I.C.S., M.A. (Cantab), Assistr 
ant Comptroller, India Treasuries, 
was bom in the year 1874 in 
Hampshire, England, and educated 
at Dulwich College, and at Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge. He took his degree 
as Bachelor of Arts in 1896, and in 
the following year competed success- 
fully at the Indian Civil Service 
Examination, In iSgiS Mr, Dentith 
passed the second and final examina- 
tion and came to India at the end of 
the same year. He was first posted 
at Dacca as Assistant Magistrate and 
Collector, subsequently serving as 
Sub-Divisional Officer at (iobindpuT 
and (xiridib, then as Joint Magis- 


tiat ‘ at Midiiaporc and Alipore, and 
in 1903 was app;>intcdto his present 
post as Assistant Comptroller, India 
Treasuries. In 190s ho took his 
M.A, degree. 

Lieul.-Col. HENRY PEERS 
DIMMOCK, M.D. (Durham), M.R.C.S., 
L.R.C.P., j.P., Principal 

of Grant Medical College and Pro- 
fessor of Midwifery*, Bombay^ He 
was born at Ely, Cambridgeshire, 
in 1857 and educated at King’s 
School, Ely, St. George’s Hospital, 
T.ondon, and the Durham Univer- 
sity School of Medicine, took his de* 
gree in London in 1S79 and at Dur- 
ham in 1898. He joined the Service 
in 1880, and came to India in the 
same year and was on general duty 
at the Goculdas Tejpal Hospital, 
Bombay; he served with the 2nd 
Beluchee and the 129th Bombay 
Infantry as their Surgeon in Af- 
ghanistan during the final period of 
the War. After a period of duty as 
Medical Officer in charge of ■ the 
Marine Battalion and 20th Bombay 
Infantry^, and as Civil Surgeon of 
Shikarpur, Karachi • and Nasik, 
Colonel Dimmock was appointed, 
in i888> as Professor of Pathology- 
and Curator of the Museum at the 
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Grant Medical College, and the third 
Physician, J. J. Hospital ; he also 
acted as Chemical Analyser to Gov- 
ernment ip, addition to his other 


duties, and Professor of Physiology 
for some time. Three years later 
he became the' Obstetric Physician 
at the HosjMtal and Professor of 



Midwifery at the Grant Medical 
College. In 1897 appointed 

by the Government of Bombay to be 
the Medical Member of the first 
Plague Committee of which General 
Gatacre was the President and Mr. 
James, a.m. inst. c.e., and Mr. P. C. 
Snow, I.C.S., were the other mem- 
bers. The arrangements for plague 
hospitals, segregation, and other 
important plague measures which 
are still adopted, were worked out 
by this Committee. On General 
Gatacre proceeding to England, the 
late Sir James Campbell became 
President and Colonel Dimmock 
was asked by him to remain on 
the Commission, which he did until 
May 189S when he had to proceed 
on leave in consequence of his 
health being affected by the 
arduous labours of the post. In 
iqoi he acted as Principal, and in 
November of 1903 was confirmed 
hi that appointment, having been 
connected with the College and 
the Hospital for a period of about 
sixteen years. Colonel Dimmock 
is a Syndic of the Bombay Univer- 
sity, in which he also held the post 
of Dean of the Medical Faculty. 
For several years he was a member 
of the Bombay Municipality, and 
was on the Standing Committee for 
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four years till, owing to the pressure 
of work and other duties, he had 
to resign. He is a member of the 
leading Clubs of Bombay, the Royal 
Bombay Yacht Club, the Bombay 
Club, the Byculla Club and the i6th 
St. James. 



Mr. Francis Knowles Dorbin 

Mr: FRANCIS KNOWLES 

DOBBIN, B.A., Bar.-at-law, is a 
graduate of Dublin University and 
was called to the Bar at King’s 
Inn, , Dublin, in January 1893. 
Proceeding to Calcutta he was en- 
rolled an Advocate, of the High 
Court, in March 1893. In 1899, he 
was appointed Coroner of Calcutta, 
and, in 1902, joined the Small 
Cause Court as Registrar. 

,, Mr, ALEXANDER KARLEY 
DONALD was born at Muchalls, 
Kincardineshire, and after spend- 
ing his school days at the Mer- 
chants Companies* Schools at Edin- 
buighj finished his education at the 
University in the same city. 

At first he was engaged in com- 
merckl pursuits, but, finding these 
uncongenial, joined Gray> Inn in 
1894, and obtained iah Honours 
Certificate arid the Council of Legal 
Education's prize for Constitu- 
tional Law, 

. He was,; oWed to the : Bar in 
tkm,' r897, md practised 
for of ' in -'London, ■ 


fhe same year he was appointed 
Examiner in English and in Law 
to the Bombay University, and in 
1901 was appointed Professor of 
Equity in the Government Law 
School, Bombay. In 1905 he be- 
came Judge in the Court of Small 
Causes, Bombay. 

Major MONTAGU WILLIAM 
DOUGLAS, C.I.E., Deputy Com- 
missioner, Punjab, entered the ist 
Battalion, North Staffordshire Regi- 
ment, in February 1884. He was 
Private Secretary to the late Sir 
Henry Norman when Governor of 
Jamaica. Joined the Indian Army 
in 1887, was appointed Assistant 
Commissioner, Punjab, in 1890, and 
Deputy Commissioner two years 
later. He is the President of the 
Simla Municipality and Superin- 
tendent of Hill Stations. Major 
Douglas was Deputy Commissioner 
of Delhi during the Durbar of 1902 
and a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Durbar. 

The Hon’ble Mr. JAMES 
McCRONE DOUIE. i.e.s., Settle- 
ment Commissioner, Government 
of the Punjab. Born in Aj^rshire 
(Largs), Scotland, in 1854. He was 




ed after the examination of 1874, 
he arrived in India December 1876, 
and served as Settlement Officer, 
Secretary to the Financial Commis- 
sioner, and as Assistant Commis- 
sioner in the Punjab. In 1899 he 
was appointed Senior Secretary to 
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educated at the High School, Edin- 
hiirgfi, the, University of Edinburgh, 
and BaJKoi College, Oxford ; was a 
>^®^:^ySrin8krit; Scholar. Appoints 







Mr. James McCrone Douie. 

the Financial Commissioner. He 
was appointed Deputy Comiriission- 
er in November 1891 ; Officiating 
Revenue Secretary from April 1893 
to October 1894 ; and again from 
November 1895 to April 1896 ; Offi- 
ciating Commissioner of Lahore and 
Superintendent, April 1898 ; was 
Chief Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of the Punjab from March 1900 
to April 1902. In July 1900 and 
again in 1903 he was created a 
member of the Punjab Legislative 
Council. He is an author of a trans- 
lation of the Biluchinama, with a 
Bfiuch grammar, and the Punjab 
Settlement, and Laud Adminis- 
tration Manuals, and is a Fellow of 
the Punjab University. 

Mr. FREDERICK GEORGE 
DUMAYNE, Vice-Chairman of the 
Cdmmissioners for the Port of Cal- 
cutta, born in, Bombay in 1852, 
educated in Scotland, returned to 
India in 1870, rindwas shortly after- 
wards nominated to a junior appoint- 
ment on the staff of the Govern- 
ment Reclarqation Works, Bombay. 
On the formation of the Bombay 
Port Trust in June 1873 was traus- 
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ferretl with the other members of the 
staff of the Government Reclama- 
tion Works to the service of the 
Trustees of the Port of Bombay. 
In 1878-79 acted as Secretary to the 
Bombay Port Trust. In January 
18S0 was appointed Assistant Sec- 
retary, and between that date and 
1888 acted from time to time as 
Secretary. In 188S was appointed 
Dock Superintendent, and in 1890 
succeeded to the post of Secretary. 
In 1900 was nominated as a Member 
of the Committee appointed by the 
Government of Bengal to enquire 
into the working of the Calcutta 
Port Trust, and in March 1901 was 
appointed by the Government of 
Bengal to be Vice-Chairman of the 
Calcutta Port Trust. 

Mr, GEORGE OWEN WILLIAM 
DUNN, M.INST.C.E., M.R. SAN. INST. 
The Royal Indian Engineering 
College at Coopers Hill has in the 
past sent out to India a large army 
of excellently trained engineers, not 
the least successful of whom has 
been Mr. G. 0 . W. Dunn, who joined 
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the college in 1873 at the age of 
nineteen. His first Indian experi- 
ence was on the relief works started 
at Satara during the great famine of 
1876. , After some years of irriga- 
tion work, he was appointed Person- 
al Assistant to the Chief Engineer 
for Irrigation in 1885, a.nd ex^o^cio 


Assistant .Secretary to Government 
for Irrigation. Various Military, 
Imperial, and Provincial works, 
including a surve3^of the irrigation- 
al and cultivable possibilities of a 
portion of the Aden Protectorate, 
occupied him up to 1894, when he 
became Under-Secretary to Govern- 
ment in the Public Works Depart- 
ment. During the next ten years, 
in addition to the superintendence 
of many large undertakings falling 
to the lot of his office, Mr. Dunn 
held the appointment of Superin- 
tendent of the Practical Course at 
Coopers Hill College and Examiner 
of the senior students in Bridge 
Design and Descriptive Engineer- 
ing. In 1903, he became Joint 
Secretary to Government in the 
P. W. D., Bombay?, and in 1904, on 
the departure to Europe on furlough 
of the Hon, Mr. Rebsch, Mr. Dunn 
was appointed Acting Chairman 
of the City of Bombay Improve- 
ment Trust. He was nominated an 
Additional Member of Council in 
1905. The Masonic and profes- 
sional careers of Mr. Dunn are 
coincident in time, he having first 
seen the light in Lodge Persever- 
ance, Sidmouth, in 1876, just 
before his departure for India. 
He first held office in the Royal 
Connaught Lodge, Ahmednagar, 
in 1892, and became Master of 
Lodge St. George, Bombay, in 
1895. He has twice been appoint- 
ed Deputy District Grand Master 
of Bombay arid its territories under 
the English Constitution, an office 
which he received first at the 
hands of H. R, H. the Duke of 
Connaught, and on the second 
occasion from Lord Northcote. In 
Royal Arch Masonry he is Second 
Principal of the District Grand 
Chapter of Bombay. His public 
and social offices include the Chair- 
manship of the Victoria Jubilee 
Technical Institute., . Membership 
of the Bombay Municipal Corpo- 
ration, Vice-Presidentship of the 
Royal Bombay Yacht Club, and 
Justice of the Peace and Fellow of 
the Bombay. University. 

Mr. HENRY COOPER EGGAR, 
senior member of the firm of 
Sanderson & Company, Government 
Solicitors, was bom in the year 
1831, at Bramshaw, New Forest. 
His father was Frederick Eggar 
of Aldershot. He was educated 


privately and at King’s College, 
London. He served his articles ot 
clerkship under London solicitors, 
and was admitted as a solicitor 
in 1S76. In July 1877 he came to 
Calcutta and joined the firhi ol 
Sanderson & Company. In 1881 he 
became a partner in the linn. On 



Mr. George Owen \Vilu.\m Dunn 

several occasions, namely, in the 
years 1893, 1896, 1898, arid 1899 he 
officiated as Solicitor to the Govern- 
ment of India. He received the 
substantive appointment on March 
1st, 1890. Mr. Eggar is President 
of the Attorney’s Association of 
Calcutta, and one of the trustees of 
the Victoria Memorial. 

On the occasion of the visit of the 
Prince of Wales in January 1906, 
he was decorated with the m.v.o. 

Mr., CLAUDE FRAN CIS 
ERSkiNE, Officiating Superinten* 
dent (in charge No. 25 Party, 
Tidal and Levelling), Survey of 
India, is the son of Claudius James 
Erskine of the Bombay Civil Ser- 
vice, and was born on 15th Octo- 
ber 1855. He received his educa- 
tion at Clifton College and West- 
minster School and, proceeding to 
India, entered Government service 
on 25th June 1880. His first 
appointment was as Assistant 
Settlement Officer, Sind Settlement 
Survey. In 1884 he, was trans- 
ferred' to the Bombay Survey, and 
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in January 1891 to the Survey of 
India. In the year 1895 he was for 
some months attached to the Head- 
Quarters office at Calcutta, and in 
1905 returned to the Central 
Provinces whence after a short 
period he was transferred to Sind, 
where he remained until he took 
over charge of No. 25 Party, 

Sir ARTHUR UPTON FAN- 
SHAWE, KX.i.E., c.s.t., i.e.s., late 
Director-General of Post Offices, 
India, was horn in 1848, and is the 
son of the late Rev. J. Fanshawe, 
of Deiigey House, Essex. He re- 
ceived his education at Repton 
College, and after the examination 
of 1869, entered the Indian Civil 
Service, Arriving in India Nov- 
ember 1871, he was appointed to 
sen^e in the Central Provinces till 
1880, during which period he held 
the responsible positions of Assist- 
ant Magistrate, Commissioner of 
, Excise, Assistant Secretary, and 
finally Acting Secretary "to the 
Chief Commissioner. The following 
year he ioined the Post Office, India, 
as Postmaster-General, and in 1888 
was appointed Secretary to the 



John Fejrgusson. 

oi India, ^Finance and 
:ment, and also 
lOr-GeheraJ of Post 
in that 



on Opium for two years, and in 
recognition of the good services 
tendered to the Government he had 
the title of C.S.I. conferred on him 
in i8g6, and was created a K.C.I.E. 
in January 1903. 

Mr. JOHN CARLYLE FER- 
GUSSON, B.A., I.C.S., J.P., M.R.A.S., 
M.A.S.B., Under- Secretary 
in the Home Department of the 
Government of India, was born 
in the year 1872 at Leslie in the 
County of Fife, Scotland, and 
educated at St. PauPs School, 
and Trinity College, Oxford. He 
was appointed to the Indian Civil 
Service after the examination of 
1895. and arrived in India on the 
8th December 1896 : first served at 
Cawnpore as Assistant Magistrate 
and Collector : was transferred in 
the same capacity to Shahjahanpur 
in 1898: officiated as Joint Magis- 
trate at Bareilly (1899 1900)* 

Meerut (1900), fiardoi and Benares 
(1901) : after serving as Assistant 
Settlement Officer in Bareilly for 
short periods in 1900 and 1901 was 
a,ppointed Settlement Officer of that 
District in 1902 : became Under- 
secretary to the Government of the 
United Provinces in 1903: officiated 
as Under-Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India in 1904, and was 
confirmed in his present appoint- 
ihent in December of that year. 

Mr. EDMUND WATKINS FERN, 
Chief Inspector, Drainage ^ Depart- 
ment, Bombay Municipality, was 
born in Nottingham in 1853 and 
educated partly in England and 
subsequently in India, where he 
arrived in 1865, He joined the 
Bombay Municipality in 1885 as 
Inspector in charge of, Drainage 
Works, and with steady and zealous 
work attained his present position. 
The health of a large and thickly 
populated city like Bombay de- 
pends a good deal upon the sanitary 
arrangements and these, have been 
one of the inost important features 
of the Municipal works* Almost 
the whole of the underground 
pipe sewers and ovoid sewers of 
this city have , been laid , and con- 
structed under the careful super- 
, vision of Mr. Fern who has 
been connected unth that Depart-, 
ment during his whale term of office, 
Iv was covers very nearly a quarter 

: i^#,ceritt:ryrv, ' 


The Hon’ble Mr, EDMUND 
McGILDOWNY HOPE FULTON: 
C.S.I., I.C.S., Member of the Council 
of the Governor of Bombay, was 
born in London in 1848. He receiv- 
ed his education at Rugby, and 
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joined the Bombay Civil Service in 
1 86g. He held various appointments 
in different parts of the Presidency, 
and v/ent to Rangoon as Judicial 
Commissioner of Lower Burma in 
189X,. In 1892 he was appointed to 
act as Judge of the Bombay High 
Court, in which appointment he 
was confirmed in 1897. In 1902 
he was appointed a Member of the 
Governor’s Council, and two years 
later had the honour of the :Com- 
panionship of the Star of India 
conferred on him. 

Capt. ANDREW THOM A S 
GAGE, Indian Medical Service, 

M.A., B.SC., H.B., C.M., FX.SV 

F.R.H.S., Officiating Superin-, 
tondent, Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Calcutta. Bom in the j^ear 1871 at 
Aberdeen and educated at the Gramr 
marSchaol of Old Aberdeen. .After 
bis school career Captain Gage 
pursued his studies at Aberdeen 
University. He graduated M.A, 
with 1st class honours in. Natural. 
Science iii 1891, and Bi Sc. with 
highest honours in 1893, From 
, 1893 fo 1896 lie was Assistant 
to the , Pirdfesto of Botany! in the 
UhimsHy. of ’Aberdeen* ’ In 1896 



he also graduated in Medicine. 
In the year 1897 entered the In- 
dian Medical Service, and came out 
to India in 1898. For the first 
three months of his Indian service 
he was attached to a Regiment on 
the North-West Fi'cntier. In the 
first year of his service he was ap- 
pointed Curator of the Herbarium 
attached to the Royal Botanic Gar- 
den at Calcutta. He still holds this 
appointment. Since 1904 he has 
been officiating as Superintendent 
of the same institution, and as Di- 
rector of the Botanical Survey of 
India, and also as Superintendent 
of Cinchona Cultivation in Bengal 
and Quinologist to the Government 
of Bengal. Captain Gage is also 
Officiating Secretary to the Board of 
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Scientific Advice to the Government 
of India, and Officiating Professor of 
Botany at the , Medical College, 
Calcutta. He is ,a Fellow of the 
Linnasan and Royal Horticultural 
Societies, also a Member of the 
Society of Arts, Has published 
various botanical papers. 

Surgu.-General Sir THOMAS 
GALLWEY, M.D„ K.C.M.G., C.B., 
fourth son of Henry Gallwey, Esq., 
j.Po of Traniore, Co. Waterford, 
born 1852 : educated at Stonyhursi : 

M,CH„ Royal University, 
^Ireland, 1873. MairieiJ, 1901, ; Maud 
ZQ 
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Margaret Howard, daughter of tlie 
late Captain Giftbrd, 12th Lancers, 
and Hon. Corps of Gentlemen-at- 
Arms, and widow of Captain C. 
W. D. Gordon, i^.A. 

Entered Aimy Medical Depart- 
ment, March 1874, specialty ])ro- 
moted Surgeon-Major, 1S85 : Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, 1S93 ; Brigade-Sur- 
geon Lieu tenant- Colonel, 1896; 
Royal Army Medical Corps, 1898 ; 
and Surgeon-General, December 
1901. 

Served in the Afghan War, 
1S78-80 ; capture of AliMiisiid and 
Expedition into Bazar Valley ; re- 
turned with troops through Khy- 
berPass (death march), June 1879 ; 
organized and was in sole charge 
of the Cholera Hospital Camp, 
Peshawar- J umrood ( Medal with 
Clasp); Egyptian War, 1882; battles 
of Kassasin and Tel-el-Kebir; operat- 
ed on Egyptian wounded follow- 
ing battle ; thanked by Director- 
General (Medal with Clasp and 
Bronze Star). 

Proceeded to Egypt, July 1883, for 
Cholera Epidemic in that country. 

Nile Expedition, 1884-85 ; es- 
tablished Dibbah Field Hospital, 
crossed Bayuda Desert; S.M.O. 
Gubat and organized field medical 
arrangements on return march 
and was present at engagement 
under General Sir Redvers Buller. 
(Mentioned in Despatches, London 
Gazette, August 25th, 1885, pro- 
moted Surgeon-Major.) 

Expedition to Dongola, 1896, as 
Principal Medical Officer ; specmlly 
mentioned for energy and capacity 
during the Cholera Epidemic which 
attacked the Expeditionary Force, 
and was present at the engage- 
ments leading up to the capture 
of Dongola Operations, 19th Sep- 
tember 1896. ( Despatches, London 
Gazette, 3rd November 1896 ; 
created c.b., Egyptian Medal with 
Clasp.) 

Nile Expedition, 1897, as P.M.O., 
Egyptian Army. 

Nile Expedition, i8gS, as P.M.O., 
Egyptian Army ; battles of Atbara 
and Khartoum (mentioned 
in Despatches, London Gazette^ 
24th May and 30th September 
1898} ; promoted Colonel ; 
2 Clasps , Egyptian Medal ; British 
Medal. , 

On leaving the Egyptian Army 
was accorded a special Army Order 
thanking him for bis seryices* 
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South African War, 1899-1900; 
Principal Medical Officer, Natal 
Army, under General Sir Redvers 
Buller ; was present at Colenso ; 
operations of 17th to 24th 
January 1900 ; action at Spionkop ; 
operations 5th to 7th February 
and action at Vaalkrantz ; opera- 
tions, Tugela Heights, 14th to 
27th February and battle of 
Pieters Hill resulting in Relief of 
Ladysmith. Operations in Natal 
March to June 1900, including 
action at Langes Nek, 6th to 9th 
June 1900. Operations East of 
Pretoria in Transvaal July to 
November 1900. (Despatches Sir 
Redvers Buller, 30th March and 9th 
November 1900 ; London Gazette, 



8th February T901 ; Queen’s 
Medal with 6 Clasps. Created 

K.C.H.G.) 

Specialty selected to be Princi- 
pal Medical Officer, His Majesty's 
Forces in India, January^ X903* 

While P. M. 0 ., India, he has, 
been ! identified with re-organiza- 
tion of the field medical arrange- 
ments, and progress in peace charges, 
and in widespread sanitary improve- 
ments and the health efficiency of 
the Army. 

In the world of sport he has been 
prorninentj especially Racquets, 
Billiards, .Cricket, Polo, Whist, 
Tennis and Yachting ; while in the 
racing world lie has taken a Tore- 
most place at home and abroad,; and 
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his name will be remembered as 
the owner of Hidden Mystery” 
and ‘^Leinster,” the two best horses 
that ever jumped a country. 

Clubs : Junior United Service and 
Princes* 

Mr. EDWARD GEAKE, the 
resent Commissioner of Excise and 
alt, Bengal, was educated at Ply- 
mciith College, on the Continent, and 
at Christ Church, Oxford. He ar- 
rived in India in the year 1886 and 
was first posted to the Midnapore 
district. Mr. Geake takes consider- 
able interest in Bengali literature 
and is one of the few Civilians who 
have passed the Examination for the 
Degree of Honour in that language* 
His career has been mostly spent 
in district work, and within the 
last 20 years he has served in most 
of the important districts of Bengal, 
either as Judge or District Magis- 
trate. He is credited with an 
intimate knowledge of the details 
of administrative work and^ he has 
been engaged in the revision of 


200 lakhs and even now produces 
130 lakhs of rupees annually. 

The control of operations for 
the prevention of illicit manu- 
facture of salt from the Chilka 
Lake on the south to the borders 
of Arracan on the east, is also 
vested in the Commissioner of 
Excise. 

The Excise administration of 
Bengal is in a transition stage, 
and the way is being paved for the 
abolition of the old native out- 
still and the introduction of mod- 
ern distilleries. The declared poli- 
cy of Government is to reduce the 
consumption of alcohol and noxi- 
ous drugs, by continually raising 
the cost price to the consumer. 
To effect this object and at the 
same time eradicate illicit prac- 
tices is the task of the Excise Com- 
missioner. In a country where 
opium or ganja can be produced 
at will by any cultivator, and where 
the material for illicit distillation 
is always at hand, it is no easy 
matter to safeguard the revenue 
and protect the people from their 



esiablishments and salaries in Gov- 
ernkent ojBfices as a Member of the 
Ministerial , Officers^ Salaries 
Gqmkxtke, He was appointed 
of E^ccise in 
■ *and in that 
for the ■ 
which, 






own weaknesses. 

Mr. HERBERT GEORGE CELL, 
M.V.O., Commissioner of Police, 
Bombay, was born 22nd October, 
1836. Mr. Gell joined the Boinbay 
Police in the rank of Assistant 
Superintendent in the year ,1876, 
and served in this grade at various 
stations in the Boinbay Presidency 
until the year 1881, when he was 
appointed "Deputy Commissioner of 
Police. While on a yearns leave 
he was gazetted successively ist 
grade Assistant Superintendent and 
5th grade Inspector of Police, and on 
his return was appointed Deputy 
Commissioner of Pohce, Bombay. - In 
this office he has served ever since, 
rising through the grades till in 1904 
he obtained the substantive grade 
of Commissioner, with full charge 
of the Bombay City Police. Mr. 
Gell has had a long and honourable 
career in the policing of the town 
and , island of Bombay, , Scarcely 
a year has passed without the hon- 
ourable mention of Mr* Gell in the 
annual repotts on .the Police of 
' Bombay, and he has been repeated- 
ly thanked in Government resolu-. 
tions for his services. He received 
the thanks of H. R. H. the Duke 
Of Connaught for^ the admirable 
^ arrangements during the Puke^s 


visit to the City, and appreciative 
comment on the smartness of the 
men under his command. The visit 
of T, R. H. the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales in 1905 was an even 
severer strain upon the force, but 



the efi&ciency of the arrangements 
drew a letter of personal thanks 
from the Prince. 

The Hon^ble Sir CHANDRA 
MADHAB GHOSE, Senior Puisne 
Judge of the High Court of Judica- 
ture at Fort William in Bengal, was 
born at Bicranipur, in the District of 
Dacca, in the year 183^, of a Kayastha 
family, his father being Rai Durga 
Prosad Ghose, Bahadur, Deputy 
Collector. In those days Eastern 
Bengal, in which Bicrampur is 
situate,- was not so advanced as it 
has since become, and there were 
small chances of obtaining the neces- 
sary education, to fit the young Chan- 
dra Madhab for the battle of life, in 
those parts. The Kayasthas, however, , 
wherever, found, are an ; energetic 
class, of great intelligence, claiming 
descent from Chitragupta of primeval 
age, and as belonging to the class of 
Kshettriyas who in ancient Hindu 
times were the warrior caste and 
ranked next to the Brahmans*. Rai: 
Durga Prosad enacted the part of 
a wise parent and placed his son in 
the centre of learningin theProvince, 
Galcuit^ where he attended, the 
Hindu aiud the Presidency Cdleges,^ 



at that time the leading scholastic 
institutions for Hindu lads. These 
were the days before the introduction 
of the new University system in 
Calcutta, but in the very first year 
the Unversity was established the 
young Ghose passed creditably the 
Entrance Examination. Owing to 
ill-health Chandra Madhab was not 
able or permitted to pursue his 
studies further at that time, but 
was compelled to rest a while in 
order to recuperate. Later, when 
restored to health, he rejoined the 
Presidency College, and subsequently 
joined the Law Class of that College 
with a view to qualify for a 
forensic career. Here he had the 
advantage of studying law under a 
lawyer of commanding attainments 
in the person of Mr. William Austin 
Montriou, then Professor of Law at 
the Presidency College, and also 
Advocate of the old Supreme Court. 
Air. Ghose did well under the able 
tuition of the eminent Professor. He 
was an earnest student, and with 
great natural abilities which fitted 
him for the profession., he won the 
regard of Professor Montriou in 
whose estimation he. stood high, a 
good omen for the ultimate success 
of the present learned Judge. In the 
twenty-second year of his life, i860, 
Mr. Ghose passed with credit the 
Law Examination which authorised 
him to practise as a pleader. His 
first venue was at Burdwan where 
he met with success as a pleader. 
Within six months he was appointed 
Government Pleader by the Govern- 
ment, at the instance of Mr. Beaufort, 
then Superintendent and Remem- 
brancer of Legal Affairs. His old 
friend, Mr. Montriou, stood sponsor 
to him on this occasion. Having 
been asked by Mr. Beaufort to 
recommend some one for the post, 
he mentioned Mr. Ghose, which his 
knowledge of that geutlenian’s attain- 
ments enabled him to do without 
suspicion of favour. Mr. Ghose did 
not retain the post long, throwing 
it up on finding that he could not 
work ill harmony with the local 
Collector. He accepted a position 
under Government as Deputy Collec- 
tor. He held this position for a 
very short period only. In this 
manner he was headed off by fate 
from travelling by avenues which 
would, have led hiin away from the 
true goal which he has since attmned 
ahdi'the honours awaiting him. A 
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provincial pleadership under Govern- 
ment or the position of an Uncoveu- 
anted Civil Servant, however distin- 
guished. would but ill have compen- 
sated him for his present exalted 
position. Mr, Ghose, after these 
tentative efforts, entered the line 
of his true vocEition and joined 
the old Sadar Court at Calcutta. 
Before long the Sadar and Supreme 
Courts, hitherto separate from the 
beginning of British rule in Bengal, 
were fused into one, thus giving 
rise to the institution known as 
the High Court of Judicature at 
Fort Williaxn in Bengal. Mr, Ghose 
came to the Calcutta Bar with con- 
siderable experience gained in his 
Mofussil career, and though at that 
time there were Hindu advocates 



Mr. Tarini Kl'mar Ghose. 


of brilliant abilities senior to him in 
the profession, he acquired a fair 
practice from the beginning. His 
old preceptor, Mr. Montriou, had 
never lost sight of liim, and at this 
time we find Mr, Ghose acting for 
that gentleman as Professor of 
Mofussil law during six months in 
the year. In the great Rent case 
which was argued before a full Bench 
of fifteen Judges when Dwarka Nath 
Hitter (subsequently raised to the 
Bench) was opposed to Mr. Doyne, 
a leading advocate of the Say, 
Mr. Ghose acted as junior to Mr. 
Mitter, and was considered to have 
rendered very efficient service to 
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his chief. Among his compeers 
Dwarka Nath and Romesh Chandra 
Mitter (afterwards knighted and ap- 
pointed a Member of the Supreme 
Council) were raised to the Bench, 
where Mr. Ghose has since follow- 
ed them. This left a clearer field 
for the rapidly rising advocate, and 
he soon attained leading rank and ,a 
very wide practice. For some years 
Mr. Ghose held a position among 
Calcutta advocates second to none, 
his reputation standing very high as 
an able, fearless and conscientious 
lawyer. In 1884, he was appointed 
a member of the Bengal Legislative 
Council. A vacancy on the Bench 
occurring in the year 1885, Sir 
Richard Garth, then Chief Justice, 
and the other Judges of the Court 
nominated Mr. Ghose for the post, 
and the appointment was duly 
confirmed by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Mr. Ghose has thus held the 
highest distinction which the law 
has to bestow for over twenty years, 
and during that time has earned a 
great reputation for his grasp of 
facts, for the soundness of his law, 
the wisdom of his decisions, and for 
his independence. Mr. Justice Ghose 
has thoroughly justified during 
the whole of his long service the 
promotion which raised him to be 
a member of the Bench, He is now 
the senior Puisne Judge of the High 
Court and was lately appointed 
to act for the Chief Justice in 
the absence of the latter, as his 
great countryman, Romesh Chandra 
Mitter, acted for the Chief. Justice, of 
his day. There ijs no higher , dis- 
tinction possible under the British 
Government than to be, or act for, 
the Chief Justice of Bengal. 

' Mr. TARINI KUMAR GHOSE, 
B.A., Inspector-GeneraL of As- 
surances and Registrar-General ,of 
Births, Deaths arid Marriages, Ben- 
gal, comes of one of the oldest Cal- 
cutta - families, the well-known 
Ghoses of Pathuriaghatta. One of 
his ancestors, Ram Lochan Ghose, 
served under Warren Hastings 'and 
took part in the Decennial Revenue 
Settlement of Bengal. His father, 
Sambhu Chunder Ghose, was on the 
recommendation of Mr* Longue- 
ville Clark, (a prominent barrister 
of the time,) appointed a Deputy 
Collector in , 1837, ^tnd was one of 
the earliest of such officers appoint- 
ed by the Government of Beng^, 
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Mr. Tarini Kumar Ghose was born 
on the 28th January 1848 at Biircl- 
wan, where his father was then 



Mr. Robert George Girard. 

Manager of the Estates of the 
Maharaja. Passing the Entrance 
(Matriculation), Examination from 
the Maharaja’s School at Burd- 
wan at the age of fourteen, he took 
his degree of B.A, with distinc- 
tion, at eighteen, from the Presi- 
dency Cpll^ge, Calcutta. In 1868, 
Sir William .Grey, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, ordered that 
an examination, combining nomina- 
tion with competition, should be 
held for admission to what has been 
since known as the Provincial Civil 
Service. The examination was only 
held once, and was afterguards 
discontinued. Mr, Ghose obtained 
a nomination for the examination 
and stood second in order of merit 
among a large, number of candidates. 
He was in, consequence appointed a 
Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Col- 
lector, and he joined his first ap- 
pointment at the age of twenty, at 
Pabna, ,pn the 3rd July 1868. 
He afterwards served in the same 
Opacity at , Birbhum, Rajshahi, 
paSca, Malda,' Murshidabad, Nadia 
aM. *Alipuf, (i^r Calcutta).' He 
Md^charge two §ub*Divisions, 

^ .paraset. While at 
, for about ■ 
l^fcportant and,. 



for the E. B. S. Railway, in three 
districts (24-Pargaiias, Malda and 
Faridpur), and was publicly com- 
mended by Sir Charles Elliott, 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, in 
his speech at the opening of the 
Marcus Square Recreation Ground 
on the 13th December 1895. He 
was appointed to his present post 
on the 6th April 1900 by Sir John 
Woodburn, Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal, and has been twice a 
Member of the Bengal Legislative 
Council, first on the recommenda- 
tion of Sir John Woodburn, and 
again on that of Sir James Bour- 
dillon. He has recently, with the 
approval of the Local Government 
and the sanction of the Secretary of 
of State, reorganized the Registra- 
tion Department, considerably in- 
creasing the status of the large body 
of registering officers posted through- 
out the Province, and introducing 
system where formerly it was want- 
ing. In the Report on the Admin- 
istration of Bengal for 1903-04, his 
scheme for the reorganization of 
the Registration Department was 
mentioned by Government as like- 
ly to have 'Tar-reaching results.’’ 
Mr. Ghose has been in Govern- 
ment Service for the last thirty-five 
years, and the connection of bis 
family with Government Service 
will jprobably not cease with him, 
as his son, Mr. Sarat Kumar Ghose, 
B.A., who took 'his degree from 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
passed, successfully into the Indian 
Civil Service, has recently begun 
his official career as an Assistant 
Magistrate in Bengal. 

Mr. ROBERT GEORGE GIRARD 

a iain^/stBatiCalcuttaVol Rifles)^ 
ictor of Income Tax, Calcutta, 
born in 1859 and educated at the 
Bedford Grammar School, came 
put to India aC the , end of 1875 
and, after serving in the Military 
Accounts Department for a period 
of 12 years^ was transferred in 1884 
to the Civil Department and placed 
in charge of the Stamp Revenue 
Department. In 1896 he was ap- 
pointed Collector of Income Tax, 
Calcutta, and this appqintihent he 
still holds. Mr. , Girard rendered 
good service in the Stamp, Excise 
and Income Tax Departments, as 
the enormous increase of revenue 
under those , heads during the pe- 
riods: of; his tenutre will show. Mr. 


Girard has always supported very 
enthusiastically the Volunteer move- 
ment, and holds the rank of Captain 
in the 1st Battalion of the Calcutta 
Volunteer Rifles, in which corps he 
has served for 30 years. He is a 
crack rifle shot, and on one occasion 
took up a team of his corps to the 
great open rifle meeting at Meerut, 
and returned with the Inter-Regi- 
mental trophy. He is also a keen 
sportsman both at large and small 
game, but most of his leisure time 
now is spent in gardening — a pursuit 
in which he is very practical. 
He takes a very great interest in 
institutions connected with hospi- 
tal work and charity. 

Major PHILIP JAMES GOR- 
DON, I. A,, Superintendent of 
Forest Surveys, Survey of India, 
Dehra Dun, was born in 
Scotland in the year 1859 and 
obtained his education at the Edin- 
burgh University, whence he passed 
out with the degree of Master of 
Arts in 1878. He passed his course 
at the Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst, and was gazetted sec- 
ond lieutenant in H. M.’s 54th 
Regiment , of Foot in 1881, and 
joined his regiment at Roorkee. 
He was appointed on probation to 



the Bengal Staff Corps in 1883 and 
was finally admitted in the follow- 
ing year. He served, as Adjutant 
of the 3:4th ;Sikh$: from the gth 
February 1885 until • the loth 
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November 1890, when lie was aji- 
])oiiited probationary Assistant 
Superintendent in the Survey of 
India, During his military service 
Major Gordon saw active service 
in the Hazara Campaign of 1888, for 
which he received the meilal and 
clasp, and the Wiintlio Expedition 
of iHcjij for which he obtained the 
clas]). For the next ten years Ma- 
jor Gordon’s services were with the 
Survey Department as Assistant 
and Deputy Superintendent, the 
greater part of the time being spent 
in Burma. In the year 1900 he 
was appointed Superintendent of 
Forest Surveys at Dehra Dun, 
which appointment he holds at 
the present day. He is a fellow 
of the Royal Geographical Society. 
The Forest Survey Branch of the 
Survey of India, of which Major 
Gordon is Superintendent, was con- 
stituted in 1872 for the purpose of 
preparing large scale surveys of Gov- 
ernment Forests. It was formed 
to aid the more systematic and 
conservative treatment of State 
Forests rendered necessary by 
their growing importance. Major 
Gordon has had two predecessors 
in the office of Superintendent, 
Captain F. Bailey, r.e., who orga- 
nized the Department, and Mr. W. 
H. Reynolds whom he succeeded 
in 1900. In 1904 the Forest Sur- 
veys of Madras and Bombay were 
put under the Superintendent, 
Forest Surveys, at Dehra Dun, and 
the branch became an integral 
part of the Survey of India. 

Mr. WILLIAM CORYTON 
GRAHAM, Bar.-at-Law, Officiating 
Standing Counsel to the Govern- 
ment of India, was born at Calcutta 
in, the year 1856. He proceeded 
home for his education, which he re- 
ceived as a King’s scholar at Eton, 
and afterwards at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, He entered at Lincoln’s 
Inn and studied law under Mr. 
Charles Bowen, afterwards Lord 
Bowen, and Sir A, L. Smith, and 
was called to the Bar in the year 
1880. For the next eight years Mr. 
Graham practised on the Westenr 
Circuit, England, afterwards pro- 
ceeding to India in the year 1888, 
and has practised in the local Courts 
ever since. In 1903 he was appoint- 
ed to officiate as Official Trustee 
and Official Assignee of Bengal, and 
obtained his present appointment of 


Standing Counsel in 1906. Mr. Gra- 
ham has been active in other de[}art- 
ments during his career in India. 
He was Chairman of the (iarden 
Reach Municipality for several 
years. In business he has been pro- 
minent as a Director of the Indian 
branch of the Pelican Insurance 
Company, the Central Jute Com- 
])anY, the Budge Budge Jute Coin- 
])any, the Assam S. S. Company, the 
Bengal-Nagpur Coal Com])any, and 
the Dunbar Cotton Mills. He has 
taken a prominent part in Bengal 
journalism, for many years being 
connected with the Indian Daily 
News, Mr. Graham is tlicson of the 
late Mr. Joseph Graham, k.c., who 



Major Charles Robert Mortimer 
Green. 


was Advocate-General of Bengal 
and Treasurer of the Middle Temple. 

Mr. JOHN PHILIP GREANY, 
M.D*, M.CH. L.M., SurgeOH- 

General with the Government of 
Bombay, was born in July 1S51 and 
educated at Queen’s College, Cork, 
and Rotunda Hospital, Dublin, gra- 
duating from the Queen’s University 
(now the Royal Irish University) 
in 1874. He came to India in 
November 1875, was posted on 
general duty? and attached to the 
Goculdas Tejpal Hospital, Bom- 
bay* Among the many civil and 
military appointments which have 
been held by him, those deserving 
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of notice are, his connection with tlH‘ 
loth. i8th and 24th Bombay Native 
Infantry Regiments, the Civil 
Surgeoncies of Kaladgi, Kaira, 
Satara, Belgaum, Dharwar and 
Poona ; at the last-named place ho 
was also Superintendent of the 
Byramji Jeejeebhoy Medical School. 
He was Deputy Sanitary Commis- 
sioner, Southern Division, from 
1878-79 and next year acted as 
Superintendent of the Yerrowda 
Central Jail, Poona. Before acting 
as Secretar}^ to the Surgeon-General 
with the Government of Bombay 
in 1883-84 he held the post ol 
the Superintendent of the Colaba 
Lunatic Asylum, 1882-S3. In X902 
he was retransferred to the Military 
Department and deputed to Aden, 
and in the year following to 
Karachi, in both of which districts 
he was the P. M. O. He assumed 
charge of the office of Surgeon- 
General with the Government of 
Bombay in May 1905. Surgeon- 
General Greany was thanked by 
the Government and received six 
months’ pensionable service as a 
reward for work done in connec- 
tion with the famine of 1877. 
He is a member of the British 
Medical Association; the Irish 
Medical Graduates Association ; the 
Association of Military Surgeons 
of the United States of America, 
and the Bombay Medical and 
Physical Association, 

Major CHARLES ROBERT 
MORTIMER GREEN, F.R.r.s. 
(England), d.p.h. (Camb.), i.m.s. 

Major Green is the third son ot 
the Rev, E, P, Green, m,a., of Bos- 
combe, England. He was born 
in 1,863 and educated at Mercer’s 
School, London. He commenced 
his medical career in the London 
Hospital. Was a prizeman in Sur- 
gery and qualified in 1884. After 
holding various hospital appoint- 
ments, he joined the Indian, Medical 
Service in September 1886 and 
arrived in India in March 1887. 
For over four years he remained in 
military employ obtaining a medal 
and clasp for the Black Mountain 
Campaign, of 1888, but in 1893 he 
became Resident Surgeon at the 
Eden Hospital, Calcutta, making 
the Diseases of Women his special 
study. In 1893, he was also Resi- 
dent Surgeon at the Medical College 
Hospital and Health Officer of the; 
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Port, for a time, but returned to 
the Eden Hospital. After a period 
of sick leave due to blood poisoning 
contracted at the Eden Hospital, 
he was sent on special duty in con- 
nection with anti-choleraic inocu- 
lation (April 1896) under Professor 
Haffkine, and then became Civil 
Surgeon at Bankura and Darbhanga 
successively (May 1896, September 
1897). A temporary period of 
military- employ on the Tirah 
Ej^pedition 1897 was followed by 
his appointment as Superintendent 
of the Campbell Medical School 
(April 1898), and a few months 
later as Health Officer for Plague 
at Calcutta. 

In 1899 he became Civil Surgeon 
of Dacca, and in the following year 
of Mozufferpore. ' In 1901, however, 
he returned to Calcutta and 
became Superintendent of the 
Campbell Medical School and 
Professor of Medical Jurisprudence 
at the Medical College. 

In 1902 his services were placed 
at the disposal of the Government 
of India in the Home Department 
and he removed to Simla, where he 
has since been working as Civil Sur- 
geon. 

Major Green is the author of 
several contributions to the Indian 
Medical Gazette, and other arti- 
cles, some of which are noteworthy: 
Some abdominal sections in Mo- 
fussil practice {1900). Suggestions 
on the method of administration of 
antiperiodics a^nd iron to prisoners 
in Jail (1899). Three papers on 
the subject of Plague [Indian 
Medical Gazette, 1898). Notes on 
the prevalence of Filariasis in the 
Calcutta Police Force, and another 
paper on intestinal parasites. 

Major Green is a keen sportsman, 
holds one of the Calcutta Golf Club 
.medals. He is a Fellow of the 
Obstetrical Society of London. 

Mr. RICHARD TOWNSEND 
GREER, c.s.n;, nas., was horn at, 
tbi* Woods, Couitty Derry, ' Irelgiiid,, 
in 1854. He was educated, at Kings* 
town School, Dublin. As an athlete 
. he played in the Irish InternatioMV 
., Rngby. football team. . He entered 
tEe fhdian Civil Service in 

fi|st ,,appointrnent was Assistant 
r Mr*, 

'.m November . - 
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Commissioner and a Deputy Com- 
missioner. During this eleven 
years’ service he took furlough for a 
year and eight months. In 1888 
his services were placed at the dis- 
posal of the Bengal Government, and 
he was appointed on Famine duty 
in Madhubani, Darbhanga, In 1893 
Mr. Greer was appointed Magistrate 
and Collector of Tippera. He served 
in this capacity in Darjeeling, 
and in March 1898, he officiated as 
Chairman of the Corporation of 
Calcutta. In 1898 he was appointed 
Inspector-General of Police, and in 
igco appointed Chairman of the 
Corporation of Calcutta, which 
position he filled for about 5 years. 
In 1904 he received the c.s.i. 
decoration. 




Mr. Greer has had a varied ex- 
perience in the service, and the 
very responsible and arduous duties 
of Chairman' of the Municipality de- 
mahded special qualifications. The 
Municipality had been for the past 
few years under a strong fire of 
criticism, both from th^ public and 
sections of the Commissioners them- 
selves: Mr. Greer had to deal with 
many important questions, which he 
han<Eed with marked ability. , The, 
Mtmicipal Goveriimenit o^^ Calcutta, 
is a problem ■ that presents unique , 
difficulties that woujd te the strong- 
est administrator. The community 
is a vast one of Varied ihter^ts, the 
reqpiremehts of , iU MW rapidly' 

■ and , ,eyety' ” ; "sees, new’' i 


developments of civil life and 
changes. Calcutta is in the process 
of transformation. The bustee 
and the crooked bazaar street are 
retreating before the electric tram 
and the fncca road. The big reform 
scheme that is under consideration) 
is a splendid enterprise that should 
change the face of the city. Mr. 
Greer showed a rare enthusiasm for 
his work and the completest sym- 
pathy with the needs of the city. 
The prospect of creating a modern 
Calcutta, one fit to take its position 
as capital of the Indian Empire, 
is one that fires the imagination. 
Lord Curzon, speaking at a memor- 
able dinner at the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce, indicated eloquently 
the possibilities of Calcutta under 
an efficient Municipality. Next to 
being Viceroy,. he declared that he 
would choose to be Chairman of 
the Corporation. 

The Hon’ble Mr. BEHARI LAL 
GUPTA, I.C.S., is a Hindu by 
birth, of the Vaidya caste, and 
was born in Calcutta on the 26th 
October 1849. His maternal grand- 
father, Baboo Hari Mohan Sen, was 
a well-known resident of that 
city, and became afterwards Prime 
Minister to the Maharaja of Jey- 
pur. He is thus closely connect- 
ed with Babu Keshub Chunder Sen, 
the distinguished Brahmo Somaj 
leader. 

He was educated in Calcutta at 
the Presidency College till the age 
of eighteen, when he went to 
England ^ to study for the I.C.S. 
examination, in company with 
Mr. Romesh Chunder Dutt, after- 
wards also oi the ■ i.c.s. and 
at present a Councillor to H. H. 
the Gaekwar of Baroda. They 
were the pioneers who opened 
the path for natives of, India in 
the Covenanted ■ Civil Service of 
India by open competitive examina- 
tion in England.' Mr. Gupta passed 
the examination in 1869, and was 
also called to the Bar from the 
Middle Temple in. 1871, On ks way 
out to India,' he with his two com- 
panions, Mr. R. C* Dutt and Mr. 
Surendra Nath Banerjee^ ' Were 
mistaken for Cornmunists' in! Paris, 
and detained' in prison, but 
happily %t one ,;n}f ht pnly. 

Havmg c /as ' Assistant 

■ M^|^'^;,^,?Cbltector/in. 

on ''Special relief 
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duty in Maiibhum and Hughli in 
1874, Mr. Gupta was posted to 
Calcutta as a Presidency Magistrate 
and Coroner, which posts he held 
from 1S81 to 1S86. 

During that time he attracted 
a good deal of public attention as 
being the reputed originator of 
the once famous Ilbert Bill. The 
actual part which he took in 
bringing about that measure is, 
however, more correctly described 
in the recent issue of the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica. 

Mr. Gupta proposed a very small 
measure, namely, that Indian mem- 
bers of the Covenanted Civil Ser- 
vice should have jurisdiction to 
try Europeans, a jurisdiction from 
which they were for the first time 
debarred by the Criminal Pro- 
cedure Code of 1872, the Indian 
Legislative Council being almost 
equally divided on the question. 
The proposal had the approval and 
support of Sir Ashley Eden, the 
then Lieutenant-Governor of Ben- 
gal, who forwarded it for adoption 
to the Government of India. The 
Bill subsequently introduced in 
Council was of a different nature 
and much wider scope. 



Hon. Mr. B^hari Lal Gupta 


During the earlier part of his 
official career, Mr. Gupta success- 
fully passed the service prize exam- 
inations, and obtained Degrees of 
Honour in Sanskrit and Persian. 


Having served with distinction 
as District and Sessions Judge in 
various districts, he was promot- 
ed to the office of Superintendent 
and Remembrancer of Legal Affairs 
to the Government of Bengal, and 
also appointed a member of the 
Bengal Legislative Council. These 
posts are still held by him. In i8gS, 
and again in igoi. he officiated as 
a Judge of the High Court. Since 
joining the service Mr. Gupta has 
taken furlough and visited 
England on three occasions, and 
also travelled in Norway, Sweden, 
Germany and other countries of 
Europe. 

The Hon’ble Mr. KRISHNA 
GOVINDA GUPTA, Member of the 
Board of Revenue, L. P. (Bar.-at- 
Law), was born at Bhatpara in the 
Dacca district of East Bengal in 
1851. He was educated first at 
Mymerisingh and afterwards at the 
Dacca College. He proceeded to 
England in 1869 fora European 
education, and in 1871 he passed 
for the Indian Civil Service. He 
joined the Civil Service in 1873, 
after having been called to the Bar, 
returned to India in that year and 
was posted to Backergunge as 
Assistant Magistrate and Collector. 
In March of 1874 he served on 
Famine Relief duty in Bogra, and 
was theje till October, when he 
returned to Backergunge. He ren- 
dered excellent service after the 
destructive cyclone and storm wave 
that devastated the sea-board of 
the district in October 1876. He 
acted as Assistant Magistrate and 
Collector and Joint Magistrate in 
several districts, officiating at times 
as Magistrate and Collector, In 
1887, he officiated in Calcutta as 
Junior Secretary to, the Board of 
Revenue, in which post he was 
confirmed in 1890. The next year 
he acted as Commissioner of Eixcise, 
Bengal, and he was substantively 
appointed to the post in 1893. In 
1901 he was appointed Commis- 
sioner of the Orissa Division, and 
Superintendent Tributary Mehals, 
In 1904 he officiated in Calcutta as a 
Member of the , Board of Revenue, 
being the first Indian to hold that 
high office, and in July of that year 
he was appointed’ a Member of the 
Bengal Council. Mr. Gupta has had 
a most distinguished official career 
andis a.splendidtypeof the cultured 
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Indian. He is a prominent member 
of the Brahmo-Somaj community 
and is vitally interested in the social 



and intellectual development of his 
countrymen. 

Mr. FRANK EDWIN GWY- 
THER, Indian Public Works De- 
partment, Under-Secretary to Gov- 
ernment of the Punjab in the Irriga- 
tion Branch of the Public Works 
Department, received his training as 
an engineer at the Thomason College. 
On his appointment to the Depart- 
ment he was posted to the Punjab 
Irrigation Works on May 31st, 1881. 
He was appointed Assistant Engi- 
neer in December of the same year, 
and became Executive Engineer in 
February 1893. His present ap- 
pointment dates since October 1904. 

Mr. WILLIAM BANKS GWY- 
THER, F.R,i,B.A., Superintend- 
ing Engineer, Central Circle, Ben- 
gal, was born in Birmingham on 
the 7th February 1856. He is the 
second son of the late Henry Gwy- 
ther, who was for a number of years 
in the Public Works Department 
of Central India, and afterwards 
with the Government of the North- 
West Provinces. Mr. Gwyther was 
a member of the firm of , Messrs, 
Gwyther and Branson before he 
came, out to India to join the 
Public Works Department. 

Mr. W. B. Gwyther joined the 
Public Works Department in 
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November 1876, and was posted 
Apprentice Engineer to the 3rd 
Calcutta Division. He was ap- 
pointed Assistant Engineer, 3rd 
grade, in 1878, and to the 2nd 
grade in 1879. On passing his 



Mr, William BanKvS Gwyther, 


appointed a Follow of the Calcutta 
University. 

The Hon^ ble Mr. WILLIAM THO- 
MAS HALL, C.S.I., is the fourth 
son of the Reverend F. H. Hall, of 
Drumollien, Dounpa trick. He was 
born on the i8th November 1855, 
and educated at Rossall and King- 
ston schools. He entered at Trinity 
College, Dublin. Having success- 
fully passed the examinations he 
was appointed to the Indian Civil 
Service in the year 1878, and joined 
the service as Assistant Commis- 
sioner in Burma. He was ap- 
pointed Settlement Officer in 1884, 
and held the appointment for two 
years. In 1887 he received the 
appointment of Director of Land 
Records and Agriculture, in which 
he remained till the year 1890, 
when he was posted to the position 
of President of the Rangoon Muni- 
cipality for two years. He became 
substantive Commissioner in 1899 
and Member of the Legislative 
Council of Burma in 1902. In 
1905 he was appointed additional 
member of the Governor-GeneraFs 
Legislative Council. Since the yeQ.T 
1902 he has held the appoint- 


to a family which has for many 
ears been connected with India and 
as gained high honours and reputa- 
tion in the country. A grandson of 
Sir Frederick J. Halliday, the first 
-Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal from 



Departmental Standard Examina- 
. tidn he, was jjosted as Assistant En- 
gineer^ 4th Calcutta Division. He 
had; practical training in England 
from April 1884 to September 1886, 
He was promoted to the ist grade 
of Assistant Engineers on January 
1st, 1883, and in 1888 he joined 
the office of the Chief Engineer, 
Bridges and Roads Branch, and 
officiated as Executive Engineer. 
He was placed on special duty 
at the Public Works Secretariat in 
February 1890, and on 3th March 
1892 he was appointed an Exec- 
utive Engineer, 4th grade, attach- 
ed ^ to , the Public Works Secre- 
tariat ,1111898 he was appointed 
Executive, Engineei* , (1st grade), 

! to the Central- Lircle, which Ts tb^ 
-niost Important in ;Ihdk embrac- 
ing as it - do(5S th9 whole of - , 

■ cutta; In 19O3 : Mr. 
was / appointed , , Superihteiroiig 
Ehgineer of . this . important Circle, 
bils greatly distinguished him- 
' ' m architect during bis 

; % PriMic Works Dejiart^ 

' public - 



ment of. Financial Commissioner of 
Burma. ■' ^ ■" 

Mr. FREDERICK LOCH 
HALEIDAY zni Bait, 

CommisM 

theCa^i|tfa Felice, .belobgs 


1834 to 1839, he is a son of Mr. F. 
Mytton Halliday, late of the Indian 
Civil Service (one of the last of the 
old Haileybury Civilians), who was 
Commissioner of the Patna Divi- 
sion, and was afterwards Senior 
Member of the Board of Revenue 
prior to his retirement in 1891. Mr. 
Halliday was born at Mozufferpore in 
Behar, India. He was educated at 
Home, at Beckenham in Kent, and 
also at the well-known army school 
at Wimbledon, of Messrs Bracken- 
bury and Wynne. Coming to India 
in 1885, Mr. ,F. L. Halliday joined 
,, the Bengal Police Service in Septem - 
ber of that year, his first appoint- 
ment being that of Assistant Super- 
intendent at Bhagalpun. Passing 
through the several grades of As- 
sistant Superintendents he became 
District Superintendent of Police in 
June ,1895, receiving his next step 
in April 1899, and in December 
1901 was promoted, to the fourth’ 
grade of Thsttict Supmntendents,. 
During his service Mr, Halliday has 
been closely connected , with the 
Calcutta Police', ’ September 
1890 he vvas:^,^^ting as , Deputy 
Metropolitan 
several dtw 
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occasions until February* 1902 when 
he received the substantive appoint- 
ment. His long experience and 
intimate knowledge of the Calcutta 
Police and their work, led to his 
being appointed Officiating Commis- 
sioner in September igoo, in Septem- 
ber igoi, and again in 1904, and on 
the Commissioner of Police proceed- 
ing on leave in 1905, Mr. Halliday 
was again selected for the offi- 
ciating appointment. Ex-officio 
he is also appointed a visitor of the 
Alipore Jail and Presidency Jail, a 
Member of the Board of Manage- 
ment of the Alipore Reformatory 
School, and of the Committee 
of Management of the Government 
Workhouse, and has powers of a 
1st Class Magistrate in the 24- 
Parganahs, and is also ex-officio In- 
spector of Factories in Calcutta, 
ex-officio Visitor of Native and 
European Lunatic Asylums, and 
also ex- officio President of the 
Bbiler Commission, and ex-officio 
President of the Albert Victor 
Leper Asylum. During the great 
Durbjar at Delhi in 1902-3 Mr. 
Halliday was on special duty, — 
the supervision of the erection of 
the large camp of His Honour the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
the general charge of it being en- 
trusted to him. When enjoying 
a well-earned holiday at Home in 
1903, Mr. Halliday's interest in 
his professional career induced him 
to study the working of the London 
Metropolitan Police Force, as also 
those of Liverpool and Manchester. 
For this purpose he was placed on 
special dutj^ in England from 
1st September to 31st October 
1903, and was greatly assisted by 
Mr. E. R. Henry, Chief of 
the Metropolitan Police (London), 
whilst the broader experience thus 
gained has been of much use to 
Mr. Halliday in the carrying out of 
his responsible duties in Calcutta. 
Mr. Halliday is a keen Volunteer 
and is, Captain of B Company 
(Police), 2nd Battalion, Calcutta 
Volunteer Rifles, and is also a very 
popular member of Calcutta society. 
He had conferred on him during 
the visit of H. R. H. the Prince of 
Wales the decoration of M, V. O. 

Mr, EGBERT LAURIE LUCAS 
HAMMOND, was born in the 
year 1872 in England :*and educated 
at , Newton College, South Devon. 

21 


He entered at Kcble College, Oxtord, 
in 1891, and took his B. A. degree in 
1895. same year he passed into 
the Indian Civil Service, and after 
serving as Assistant Magistrate 
and Collector for the next few years 
was appointed Private Secrkary 
to His Honour the Lieut.-Gov- 
ernor of Bengal in March 1901. In 
this capacity he served with Sir 
John Woodbnrn and Sir James 
Boiirdillon till, in 1903, he wks ap- 
pointed Vice-President of the Cooch 
Behar State Council, which appoint- 
ment he still holds. 

Mr. ALFRED GEORGE HAR- 
RISON* Examiner of Accounts, 
P. W. D., Bengal, was born at Cape 
Town, South Africa, on 28th June 




1853. He is the son , of the late 
W. H. Harrison who was in the 
service of the Honpura,ble East 
India Company and was a Judge 
at Bombay. Mr, Harrison was 
educated at the Rbyal Engineering 
College, Coopers. Hill, and Joined 
the Public Works Department in 
1876. He arrived in India in 
November 1876 and was posted to 
Burma as Assistant Engineer. In 
1880 he was. appointed to the 1st 
Grade of Assistant Engineers and 
officiated as Executive Engineer. 
He served in the Public. Works 
Secretariat, Rangoon, and was 
transferred to the Accounts Estab- 
lishment in August T881. He was 
appointed to the office of Examiner 
of Provincial Railway Account^, 
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and in 1882 he was posted to 
the office of Examiner of P. W. 
Accounts, North-West Provinces 
and Ondh. In August 1885 he 
was appointed Deputy Examiner 
of the Imperial State Railway- 
Accounts, In 1886 Mr. Harrison 
was transferred to Bombay, and 
in May of the same year was 
promoted to be Deputy Exaniinei 
of the 1st Grade. On return from 
furlough in 1888 he was appoint- 
ed to the office of Government 
Examiner of Accounts, East Indian 
Railway. In June 18S9 he joined 
the office of Examiner of Public 
Works Accounts, Bengal, and in 
May i8gi was appointed Examiner, 
4th Class, 3rd Grade. In March 
1892 he was appointed Examiner 
at Nagpur and officiated as Govern- 
ment Examiner of Accounts, Bengal- 
Nagpur Railway, in addition to his 
own duties, from ist September to 
20th November 1892. In 1893 he 
acted as Examiner, P. W. Accounts, 
in Rajputana and Central India 
till 1896, and in 1897, on return 
from leave, he was transferred to 
the N.-W. Provinces and Oudh 
temporarily for famine work. In 
December 1897 he was transferred 
to the office of the Accountant- 
General, P. W. D., where he acted 
as Assistant Accountant-General. 
In 1898 he was appointed to the 
office of the Examiner of Military 
Accounts, and in 1900 to the office 
of Examiner of P. W. Accounts, 
Madras. In October 1903, on 
return from leave, Mr. Harrison was 
posted to the office of Examiner of 
Accounts, P. W. D,, Bengal. 

While at Coopers Hill, Mr. Har- 
rison was an enthusiastic Volun- 
teer, and he has acted as Paymaster 
of the Nagpur Volunteers. 

During furlough in 1903 he lec- 
tured on accounts to the R. L E. 
College, Coopers Hill. 

Mr* ERNEST BINFIELD 
HAVELL, Principal of the Govern- 
ment School of Art, Calcutta, was 
born in England in 1861. He was 
educated at Readirig School and the 
Royal College of Art, South Ken- 
sington, and is an Associate R.C.A. 
Mr. Havell came out to India in 
1884. His first appointment was to 
the Southern Presidency as Superin- 
tendent of the Madras School of 
Art, where he continued for eight 
years, resigning at the end of -that 
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time. He then worked for four 
years in France and in Italy, and 
was appointed to the Calcutta 
School of Art in 1896. Mr, Havell 
has exhibited sculpture at the Royal 
Academy, London, and painting 
at the Royal Academy, Copen- 
hagen, and at private Exhibitions 
in London Galleries. He has written 
largely of the Arts and Industries 
of India, and his articles on Indian 
Art have been printed in the 
English ‘‘Review,’’ ‘ ‘The Nineteenth 
Century and After.” He has also 
published a ‘ ‘Hand-book to Agra 
and the Taj,” and “ Benares, the 
Sacred City/’ giving sketches of 
Hindu life and religion. Mr. Havell 
has been actively connected with 
the revival of hand-loom weav- 
ing in India, a movement which, 
it may be said, was originated by 
him. He is a Fellow of the Cal- 
cutta University. 

Mn HENRY^ HUBERT HAY- 
DEN, B.A., F.G.So was bom 

at Londonderry on July 25th, 1869, 
and educated at Hilton Col- 
lege, Natal, and^ Trinity College, 
Dublin. He obtained the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts with honours in 
Modern Literature in 1890, and 


Geological Survey of jTndia in 
1895 and was prornoted to the grade 
of Deputy Superintendent in 1903 
and of Superintendent in 1904. 








He has also acted as Curator of 
the Geological Museum, Calcutta, 
and Professor of Geology at the 
Presidency College, and during the 
winter of 1902-03, he officiated as 
Superintendent of the Indian Muse- 
um in addition to his duties in the 
Geological Survey. He accompanied 
the Tirah Expedition, as Geologist to 
the force in 189^-98, and the Tibet 
Frontier Commission in 1903-04. 
His published papers have appear- 
ed in the Records and Memoirs of 
the Geological Survey. 

Major RICHARD HEARD, b.a., 
M.B., B.CH., B.A.O., , and , 

n.M., Rotunda Hospital, Dublin, : 
Civil Surgeon, Punjab Establish- 
ment, and Joint Medical Officer, ^ 
Simla, was born in Ireland in j, 
1870. He was educated at Bray ! 
School and afterwards joined the 
Royal University of Ireland, taking 
his B; A, degree in the, year 1892. 
He has also studied, in the Medical : 
School of Physic, Triiiity College, 
Chramencing his medical 
JS93I' ^he‘ came to India' 
year, , Ma-’ 
'iortu^nate, ,, 
^arrivat' to 


1894-5 and to take part in the re- 
lief of Chitral, for which services he 
was rewarded with medals and 
clasps. Major Heard entered the 
Punjab Civil Service in 1896 and 
has held various appointments as 
Civil Surgeon in the Punjab, He 
has beeiiMaster 0 f Lodge Himalayan 
Brotherhood, Simla, No. 459, 
E. C. He is a member of the 
British Medical Association, 
England. 

The late Mr. Justice GILBERT 
STUART HENDERSON, High 
Court of Judicature, Bengal, was 
the fourth son of the late George 
Henderson, Esq., of Gordon, Ber- 
wickshire, and was born on the 4th 
February 1853. He was admitted 
to the degree of M.A. at the Edin- 
burgh University in 1874, and was 
called to the Bar at the Middle 
Temple in May 1876. In the same 
year Mr. Henderson came to India 
and joined the Calcutta Bar in 
February 1877. he officiated 

as Lecturer on Mahomedan Law in 
the Presidency College, and in 1887 
was appointed Tagore Lecturer, the 
subject of his lectures being “ The 
Law of Wills in India.” In 1882 he 











’Major Rjchard tlfSARD. 

officiated as Chief Prdsidfency Magis- 
trate, Calcatf?, and; iti 1898 SIS a 
Jadge of Court of Calcutta. 

; lu jQDid/te.^ciated as a Judge of 
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Provinces/ In 1901 Mr. Justice Mr, Hensley served the Depart- 
Henderson was appointed to act as ment as Electrician in Calcutta dur- 
Standing Counsel to the Government ing the years 1892-93, and 1894-97. 

oi India, and from February igo2 He then took furlough, during which 

he was a Judge ol the High 
Court ot Bengal. During his career 
in India, Mr. Justice Henderson 
devoted much time to professional 
literary work, and was the author of 
several books on the different 
branches of the Law in India. He 
married in 1881, Mabel Jessie, the 
second daughter of Colonel T. T. 

Boileau, formerly of the 20th 
Hussars, and has one son, Mr. 

N. G. B. Henderson, a Lieutenant 
in the Black Watch (Royal High- 
landers). 

Mr. JOHN WILLIAM HENS- 
LEY, Chief Superintendent, ist 
Class, Indian Government Tele- 
graph Department, was boz*n in 
London in the year 1858, and re- 
ceived his education at Kensing- 
ton Grammar School and King’s 
College (Applied Science Depart- 
ment), London. 

■ Having passed into Coopers Hill, 

(second in the EutranceExamination 
for Telegraph Engineers) he was 
appointed an Assistant Siiperin- 

lie was deputed to undergo a three 
months’ course in Messrs. Siemens 
Bros.’ Telegraph Works atWoolwich 
in 1898, on which he subsequently 
printed a report in . book form. 
On returning to India he was 
successively placed in charge of the 
following Divisions:— Oudh and 
Rohilkhand, Bengal, Bellary, and 
Punjab. He was promoted to 
Officiating Chief Superintendent 
in December 1901, to permanent 
2nd Class in March 1903, and to 
permanent ist Class in November 
of the same year. 

He was selected to carry out the 
telegraph operations between Forts 
Changsil and Aijal during the 
Lushai Expedition of 1890-91, 
for which service he received the 
Lushai Medal and Clasp, 1889-^2. 

His services have been specially 
acknowledged by the Director- 
General of Telegraphs on five 
different occasions, the last being 
in connection with the restoration 
tendent in January 1879. In of telegraph communication in 
February 1893 be officiated as Super- the Kangra and Kulu Valleys after 
iutendent and was placed in charge the lamentable earthquake on 4th 
of the Bengal Division, Calcutta. April 1905. 

In 1894 he whs made permanent Mr. . Hensley is the son of the late 
in that class. F. J. Hensley, Esq,, m.o., M;n;C.s. 




( London ), and nephew of Canon 
Lewis Hensley (Senior Wrangler, 
Cambridge) and of Sir R, M. 
Hensle3% j.p.. Chairman of the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board, 
London. 

Mr. HARRY NELSON HESEL- 
TINE, Asst. -Secretary to the 
Government of India, Finance 
Department, joined the service in 
April 18S1 and held various appoint- 
ments until August 1899, when 
he was appointed to the above 
post. Mr. Heseltine is graded' 
as an officer in Class IV of the 
enrolled list of the Financial 
Department. 

The Hon. Mr. JOHN PRESCOTT 
HEWETT, c.s.i., C.I.E., was born 
at Barkham, Kent, England, on 
August 25th, 1854. He is the eldest 
son of the Rev. John Hewett. He 
was educated at Winchester Col- 
lege, and Balliol College, Oxford. 
In 1875 he entered the Indian 
Civil Service, and arrived in India 
in 1877. Mr. Hewett first served 
in the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh as Assistant Magistrate 
and Collector, and Assistant Com- 



missioner. In i883 he was placed 
in charge of Imperial Gazetteer, 
and in \the following year he acted 
as Assistant- Accountant-General. 
In Aprir 1884, he was, apppiafed 
junior Secretary ' to the Bd^d 
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of Revenue- He officiated as Under- 
secretary to the Governrnent of 
India, Home Department, in 1886, 
and was confirmed in this appoint- 
ment in August 1887. During 1888 
and 1892, Mr. Hewett officiated 
as Private Secretary to the Vice- 
roy of India, In March i8go, he 
acted as Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, Home Department, 
and in the same year he filled the 
important position of Officiating 
Census Commissioner for India. For 
his distinguished services he re- 
ceived the C. I. E. decoration in 
May 1891. In 1893 Mr. Hewett 
was appointed Deputy Commis- 
sioner, and during that year he 
ser\^ed as Secretary to the Royal 
Commission on Opium, In April 
1894, he was appointed a Magis- 
trate and Collector, and in' Decem- 
ber 1895 he received the appoint- 
ment of Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, Home Department. 
In December 1898, Mr. Hewett 
received the decoration of the 
C; S. I. for his services. In the same 
yeai* he was appointed a member 
of the Plague Commission. Mr. 
Hewett then officiated as Chief 
Commissioner of the Central Prov- 


i:>ecome rather a drag on Commerce 
than a help. The choice of Mr. 
Hewett for the post was hailed with 
the widest approval. He was re- 
cognised as a man of marked ability, 
great experience, and above all gift- 
ed with initiation and organising 
genius of a rare kind. It must be 
confessed that business men are 
not as a rule admirers of depart- 
mental methods, but it was at once 
realised that Mr. Hewett was him- 
self essentially a business man, full 
of sympathy for business enterprise 
and keenly alive to the necessity 
of developing resources and foster- 
ing every legitimate scheme for 
developing our industries. His 
splendid record of service in India 
and his commanding personality 
marked him out as an exceptional 
man. Since the Department has 
been organised Mr. Hewett has 
shown great sympathy with the busi- 
ness community, and characteristic 
energy. ^ Strong as were Mr* Hew- 
ett *s claims to the post of Commer- 
cial Member, he now takes a further 
step to the highest rung of the 
official ladder as Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor designate of the United Prov- 
inces of Agra and Oudh. 


inces, and in November 1903 he 
was confirmed in this very im- 
portant position. He acted as tem- 
porary Member of the Governor- 
Generars Council from August to 
December 1904, and . in December 
1904 he received the appointment 
to , the new post created by 
Lord Curzon— the direction of the 
Department of Commerce and In- 
dustry* For many years the grow- 
ing importance of the Commerce 
of India made it an increasingly 
difficult problem for the Government 
to grapple with the many issues 
raised. It was realised that the 
only way to meet the difficulty and , 
adequately deal, with , the important 
claims Of -the business community 
was to Create al new Department 
in which business matters could 
be focused . Lord Curzon, with, 
his Characteristic ener^i set .aboht 
establishing this, new Department, 
but be keenly alive to the 
fach that its success would larg^dy 
te due to the who was en^ 
tru^#d ^tb very' considerable 


Mr, JOHNXHARLES HEWITT 
was born in London, on 26th Sep « 





tember 1862, and was educated at 
Old Hah Cdllege, \ Hertfordshire, 
Durhami and the Royal Indian 
Engineering , College, Coolers HilV 


having also received a practical 
training in England on the con- 
struction of the Hindley and 
Pendleton Railway. He joined the 
Public Works Department, Ben- 
gal, in November 1886, and was 
posted as Assistant Engineer, 2nd 
Grade, to the Calcutta Division, pass- 
ing his professional examination in 
September 1887. He acted as Assist- 
ant Engineer in Jessore, Hazari- 
bagh and Chota Nagpur, and in 
1889 was appointed to the ist Grade 
of Assistant Engineers. Passing his 
departmental examination in May 
1892, Mr. Hewitt was appointed to 
the Eastern Sone Division, and went 
on furlough in 1895. On his return 
he was posted to the Akhoyapada- 
Jajpur Division, where he officiated 
as Executive Engineer, 3rd Grade, 
and in 1897 was appointed Exec- 
utive Engineer, 3rd Grade, per- 
manent, and in February 1900 was 
posted to the Dacca Division. In 
addition to his own duties he held 
charge of the office of Inspector of 
Works, Eastern Circle, from Octo- 
ber 1900 to January 1901, obtain- 
ing his appointment as Inspector 
of Works of that Circle on the 15th 
January 1901. Mr. Hewitt was con- 
firmed as Executive Engineer, 2nd 
Grade, on the 24th February 1901, 
and in 1903 took privilege leave, 
combined with furlough, for eight 
months. He was appointed Under- 
secretary, P. W. D. (Roads and 
Buildings), in January 1904. 

Mr* JOSEPH BALL HILL, 
Assoc. M. INST. C.E., Executive 
Engineer in charge of the Suburban 
Drainage Department of the Cor- 
poration of Calcutta, was born in 
1867 at Salcombe, South Devon, 
and educated at the Wesleyan 
College at Truro, Cornwall. He 
commenced his professional career 
in 1883 hy becoming an articled 
pupil of Mr* WiUi^ Santo Crimp, 
a weU-known authority on Sanitary 
, Engineering, and gained further 
experience , and' knowledge under 
, Mr* Baldwin Latham, to whom he 
was an Assistant for some consider- 
able period* In 1886 he was ap- 
pointed Assistant Surveyor tO: the 
local board at Wimbledon, and three 
years later, in 1889, he proceeded 
to South America, going to Buenos 
Ayres, in the service of Messrs. , 
Bateman, .Parsons and Bateman, 
the Engineering Firm to whom were 
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entrusted the sanitary improvement 
works of that city, which cost over 
five and a half million pounds 
sterling. Remaining there for four 
years Mr. Hill returned to England 
in 1893, and for the next six years, 








■ .J 


Mn Joseph Ball Hill. 

until 1899, was associated with Mr. 
Baldwin Latham as an Assistant 
Engineer. Shortly after the Cor- 
poration of Calcutta had taken 
in hand the extensive system of 
Suburban Drainage, they, on Mr. 
Latham's advice, selected Mr. Hill 
as their Executive Engineer to carry 
out these important works, and he 
came to Calcutta in 1899 
purpose. During his incumbency 
of the appointment, Mr. Hill has, 
on two occasions, officiated as 
Chief Engineer to the Corporation, 
and has remodelled a large por- 
tion of the Suburban Drainage 
system, and successfully carried 
out the improved project, and 
has also prepared, extensive 
schemes for the drainage of the 
Balliaghatta and Fringe areas, 'as 
well as for the surface drainage of 
the suburbs. 

Mr. xMONTAGUE HILL, r.L.s., 
Assistant Inspector-General of 
‘ Forests, is the son of the late J. H. 
Hill, Esq., of Cosham, Hampshire, 
and London. In 1887 he was ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of State 
for . India to the Tmpeiral ' Forest 


Service and arrived in India on the 
27th December of the same year. 
His first posting was to the Kheri 
Forest Division jii tjie United Prov- 
inces (then Oiidb). After a period he 
was transferred to Pilibhit, Bliira. 
and then to the Gorakhpur District 
of the United Provinces, where he 
remained till the year 1896, and in 
January of that year was trans- 
ferred to Burma. He held charge 
in succession of the Rangoon Rub^* 
Mines, Bhamo, and Southern Shan 
States Forest Divisions. In Febru- 
ary 1904 he was posted back to 
India, and appointed Assistant 
Inspector-General of Forests to the 
Government of India. Mr, Hill was 
elected a Fellow of the Linnean 
Society on 3rd December 1893. 

Lieut . -Col. J AMES RAMSAY 
HOBDAY was born on the i6th 
' July 1850, and received his firsi 
: commission on the 13th January 
: i86g. His appointment to the- 
Indian Army dates from the 2Sth 
March 1871, and his rank of Lieut.- 
Colonel from the 13th January 1899. 
Colonel Hobday retired on the i6tl 
July 1905 at "the age of 55, after 
34 years' meritorious service in 
India. 





Lieut.-Col* James Kamsay Hobday* 

Mr. THOMAS HENRY HOL- 
LAND, A.R.C.S., F.G.S*, was 

, bom November 22nd, 1868, and edu- 
cated at the Royal School of Mine^ 
and Royal College of Science, South 
! Kensington, where he obtained the 


National Scholarship, the Mur- 
chison Medal and Prize, and was 
granted the Associateship with 
Honours in 1888. In 1889 he was 
elected a Berkeley Fellow of 
Owens’ College, for researches in 






Chemical Geology, and in the 
following year was appointed an 
Assistant Superintendent of the 
ecological Survey of India and 
Curator of the Geological Museum, 
Calcutta. In 1892 he was appoint- 
ed Professor of Geology at the 
Presidency College, Calcutta, in ad- 
ditioir to his duties on the Geor 
logical Survey. In 1894 he was 
promoted to the grade of Deputy 
Superintendent, and in 1903, on the 
retirement of Mr. C. L. Griesbach, 
c.i.E., was appointed Director oi 
the Department. His scientific 
work in India has been recognised 
by the grant of the Murchison Fund 
of the Geological Society of London 
in IQ02, and by election to the Fel- 
lowship of the Royal Society of 
London in 1904* Mr. Holland was 
elected to be a Vice-President of 
the Asiatic Society in 1904 and 
1905^ a Fellow of the University 
of Calcutta in 1905, and a Trustee 
of the Indian Museum in 1901. 
His published papers have 
appeared in the Journal of the 
Anthropological , Institute, Geo- 
logical Magazine, Mineralogical 
Magazine,, Quarterly Journal of the 
Geological Society, Journal of the 
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Asiatic Society and in the Records 
and Memoirs of the Geological 
Survey. 

Mr. HERBERT HOLMWOOD, 
J.P., Officiating Judge, Cal- 
cutta High Court. Born in the year 
1856 at Lee, Kent, and educated at 



Stephen. Mr. Holmwood published 
a legal work entitled tlie “ Law and 
Practice of Registration in Bengal ” 
during his incumbency of the office of 
Inspector-General of Registration in 
Bengal (Thacker, Spink & Co., 1894). 

Mr. WILLIAM WOODWARD 
HORNELL, B.A., Inspector of 
European Schools, Bengal, was born 
in the year 1878 in England, and 
educated at Radley, and at Trinity 
College, Oxford. After graduating 
in iQOi, he was appointed by the 
Secretary of State for India to the 
Indian Educational Service and 
arrived in India in January 1902. 
He worked for some time as a Pro- 
fessor of English at the Presidency 
College, Calcutta, and was appoint- 
ed to officiate as Inspector of 
European Schools in the following 
year (1903). On the formation by 
the Government of India in 1903, 
of a Committee to enquire into the 
matter of Hill Schools for Europeans 
in Northern India, Mr. Hornell was 
appointed to act as Secretary, his 
services being placed at the disposal 
of the Government of India, in 
the Home Department, for that 
purpose ; on completion of this, he 
reverted to the appointment he still 
holds. 


He went up for the 
Iiidiair Civil Service competitive 
exainination in 1877,' and passing, 
after the usual probation, arrived 
in India in December 1879. He 
was posted to Bengal and served 
as Assistant Magistrate for some 
years, rising to Joint Magistrate and 
Deputy Collector in 1890, in the 
same year being appointed In- 
spector-General of Registration. In 
November 1894 Mr. Holmwood was 
confirmed^as* District and Sessions 
Judge at Gaya, in which capacity he 
semd first at Bhagalpote in 1893. , 
He went' to. Paina as Judge in 1902 
and , afterwards tothe ^^-^Parganas, tin 

to 


Mr. CHARLES WILLIAM WEB- 
LEY HOPE, Superintendent, 



of ' Mix^terial piSdekd; / 

Ms , seat ,'W 
, Judged- te'v.' 







late Rear-Admiral Charles Web- 
ley Hope, was born in England 
in 1864, and educated at Tonbridge, 
Plymouth and Mannainead Colleges, 
and Balliol College, Oxford, Joined 
the Indian Civil Service in 1885. He 
was first posted to Allahabad as As- 
sistant Magistrate, and subsequently 



Hon, Mr, John Walter Hose. 


served as Assistant Magistrate at 
Mirajapur and Joint Magistrate at 
Benares, Meerut, and Lucknow. - In 
1891, he officiated as Under-Secre- 
tary to Government, United’ Prov- 
inces, and in 1894 as Director of 
Agriculture in the United Provinces, 
He was Settleiment Officer, Bara- 
banki, Oudh, from 1893 to 1897, 
and aftei-wards was successively 
appointed Deputy Commissioner, 
Gonda, 1899, Collector, , Cawnpore, 
1900, Deputy Commissioner, Hardoi, 
Oudh, igoj2, and Superintendent, 
Dehra Dun,;, in October 1904. Be- 
came- Chairman of the . Mussoprie 
, Munici] 3 ality Ae same year. Mr. 
riope is ’ a keen- Mason,* and is 
.Wor^pfiil Master of Lodge 
Dalhqusie 639^ E, C. 

The Hon’ble Mr. JOHN ^AL^ 
TEK HOSE, the 

Xieut.'^Goveifnqr's, ’'febulrefl:," United 
Provinces, Jic^ndon in 

'Civil, Service Aii 
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1886, arrived in India and was 
attached to the NortlvWcst Pro- 
Vinces and Oiidh on 3rd December 
1886. Served in the Province at 
Agra and Gorakhpur as Assistant, 
and officiated as Magistrate and 
Collector in Basti and Gorakhpur 
till his appointment as Under-Secre- 
tary to Government on i8th De- 
cember 1801. In 1894, he was 
appointed Registrar of the High 
Court of the North-West Provinces, 
and in 1899 became Deputy Com- 
missioner of Fyzabad. In April 
1905, he was appointed Secretary to 
Government, and on 4th October in 
the same year was made a Member 
of the Legislative Council of the 
Province. 

Mr. HENRY FRASER 
HOWARD, Under-Secretary, Fi- 
nance Department, Government of 
India, was born in the year 1874 
in England, educated at Aldenham 
School and Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 
He was appointed to the I.C.S. after 
examination in the year 1896, and 
arrived in India, gth December 
1897 ; served in Bengal as an Assist- 



ant Magistrate and Collector, and 
after* being in* charge of the 
Narayanganj^ Subdivision of the 
Dacca District for two years, was 
placed on special duty in connection 
with the Census of 1901 ; in the 
year, igoa he : , acted as\ Deputy 
Commissioner of ' Police in Calcutta 


for a short period, after which he 
was again employed on sjiecial duty 
in connection with the revision 
of the Imperial Gazetteer until 
February 1905. when he was aji- 
pointecl to his present position. 
Mr. Howard is an athlete and takes 
a keen interest in various forms of 
sport, he having won the mile race 
against Oxford in 1896-7, during 
his University career, and rowed 
in his College boat, head of the 
river, in the year 1896. 

The Hon’ble Sir WALTER 
CHARLETON HUGHES, Kt, 

C.I.E., M. INST. C.E., Chairman, 
Bombay Port Trust, Additional 
Member, Bombay L e g i s 1 a t ive 
Council, was born in September 
1830, and received his education at 
King’s College, London, of which 
he became a Fellow in 1898. 

He joined the Public Works De- 
partment in 1868 as a “Stanley 
Engineer” (selected by compe- 
titive examination in England) and 
passed the earlier years of his ser- 
vice in the Irrigation Department. 
In 1884, he was appointed Under- 
secretary to Government for Public 
Works, and was made Secretar}’ to 
Government of Bombay, P, W. D,, 
in 1887. The latter office he held 
till 1892, when he became Chairman 
of the Board of Trustees for the 
Pert of Bombay. 

Mr. Hughes was the first Chairman 
of the Bombay City Improvement 
Trust on the constitution of that 
body in 1898, but in 1900 return- 
ed to the Port Trust, though still 
continuing to serve as an elected 
Trustee on the Improvement Trust 
Board. 

In September 1905, he retired 
from the Public Works Depart- 
ment as Chief Engineer, ist Class, 
being then the senior officer of, the 
Department in India and the last 
of the Stanley Engineers, but con- 
tinues to hold the post of Chair- 
man of the Port Trust. 

He, was for, some time Chair- 
man of the Board of the Victoria 
Technical, Institute and ,a Member 
of the Bombay University (Syndi- 
cate and Dean in . Engineering). 

Between X897 and 1904 , h© was 
nominated four, times as a, Mem- 
ber of the Governor's Council. 
He was President of the Aden 
Wharves Commission in igoi^ and 
Chairman o| an Expert Committee 


n) 

to advise on the improvement of 
the Port of Karachi in 1905. 

Sir Walter Hughes married in 
18S9 Evelyn Isabel Rose, elder 
daughter of the late Colonel H. S. 
Hutchinson, i.s.r. He was ap- 
pointed a Companion of the Most 
Eminent Order of the Indian Empire 



in May 1900. He was Knighted for 
his distinguished services in January 
1906. 

Capt LESLIE THOMASON 
ROSE HUTCHINSON, m.a., m.d., 
B.C., i.M.s., is Professor of Physio- 
logy, Histolog}'- and Hygiene at the 
Grant Medical College, Bombay. 
He was born at Clifton, Bristol in 
1872, and was educated at Repton, 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
the London Hospital, taking his 
degrees at Caihbridge, B.A. with 
Honours (Nat. Sci. Tripos), 189a ; 
M.A., M.B., B.C., 1897 » igo2. 
He first spent , eight months on the 
North Sea as Medical Officer to the 
Royal National Mission to Deep 
Sea Fishermen, and in the latter 
part of 1897, volunteered for Plague 
duty in Bombay at the time of its 
first outl)teak. ' ‘ In May 1898, he re- 
turned to England and passed 
fourth into the Indian. Medical 
Service in the following August. He 
was Prizeman in Clinical Medicine at 
Netley in January 1899, and, on re- 
turning to India in the- same year> 
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was posted to Military duty in the 
Poona District. In igoo, he served 
as Secretary and Member of the 
Commission appointed by Govern- 



Capt. Lesuk Thomason Rose 
Hutchinson, 

ment to enquire into the alleged ill- 
effects following Plague inoculation. 
In igoij he was appointed Personal 
Assistant to the P.M.O., Bombay 
Command, and in 1902 took up his 
present appointment. Captain Hut- 
chinson was elected a Fellow of the 
Bombay University in 1905, is 
Honorary Secretary of the Bombay 
MedicaVPhysical Society, and Hono- 
rary Scscretary of the Bombay 
Branch. of the British Medical As- 
sociation. , 

Mr. WILhIAM ARBUTHNOT 
1 NGLIS, Secretary, P. W. D. (Roads 
and Buildings Branch), Bengal, was 
born at Inverness, Scotland; on 5th 
December 1833. He was educated 
at St. Andrews a^d Wellington 
College. He passed into the Royal 


the office of the Superintending 
Engineer, Sone Circle. In 1885 he 
returned to the Arrah Division as 
Executive Engineer, and held charge 
of the Division till September 1891. 
He then officiated for a short time 
as Under-Secretary to the Bengal 
Government in the Public Works 
Department. From February 1892 
to July 1893, he held charge of 
the Sone Circle as Superintending 
Engineer. On return from furlough 
in 1894, he was employed temporarily 
on special enquiries with respect to 
the Gumti River in the Tipperah 
District, and the Kosi River in the 
Purneah District. He then assumed 
charge in March 1895,01 the Orissa 
Circle as Superintending Engineer, 
and, with an interval of six months in 
1896 spent in the Sone Circle and 
in the Western Circle and of a year's 
furlough in 1900, remained in Orissa 
till June 1902, when he joined the 
Secretariat of the Bengal Govern- 
ment as Chief Engineer. Mr. Inglis 
has been employed mainly on the 
administrationof the Sone and Orissa 
Canals, and has given his atten- 
tion largely to the development of 


United Provinces, son of William 
de Courcy Ireland, late of the 
Burma Commission, was born at 
Rangoon on 23rd January 1876. 




„ .1871, and joined the Public Works 
Department bn the ist Oc,toberi874. 
On, his arrival in India he was post 
ed to. the' Arrah Division and was 
' ye^s ''as an. ' 
tie. coi^trueiipn and 
Jn ■ ■, 




the Revenue system of the, canals. 
He lias ahb interested . himself in 
schemes for disposing of the volumes 
of flood waters m the rivers of Beiigal 
which .are in excess of the capacity 
of discharge of the natural channels. 

, Mr. SAMUEL ^ARDINER 
OTRGY;: IRELAND, i.c.s., Urn 
►^brbwy.'^ te .of 


Educated at King’s College F* 
School, London, and Hertford 
College, Oxford. Joined the Indian 
Civil Service, 23rd October 1899, 
and arrived in India on 22nd 
November of same year. Served 
as Assistant Magistrate and Collec- 
tor at Etawah, Cawnpore, Banda 
and Gorakhpur, and went through 
a course of Survey and Settlement 
training. Appointed Assistant 
Superintendent, Dehra Dun, 1903, 
and Officiating Under-Secretary to 
Government, 1905. 

Hon. Mr. STANLEY ISMAY, 
I.c.s,, Bar.-at-Law, Judicial 
Commissioner, Central Provinces. 
Mr. Stanley was born in Great 
Britain in the year X848,. He was 
educated at Bromsgrove. He en- 
tered for the Indian Civil Service 
competitive examination in the 
year 1869, and -having passed, he 
proceeded to India in the ordinary 
course, a couple of years later. 
His ffist , service was in the, Centfd 
Provinces, in which part , of the 
country the whole of hi^ subse- 
quent service has passed,. Where he 
was appointed . Assistant Commis- 
sioner rising sucdes$iyely to 
Commisrionbr^, Deputy Re^^trat, 
Inspectbr^General' of Police ana 
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Jails, charge of Small Cause Court, 
Jubbulpur; Divisional and Sessions 
Judge, and was finally appointed 
Judicial Commissioner in December 
1897, which appointment he con- 
tinues to hold to the present day. 



Hon. Mr. Stanley Ismay. 

The Hon. Mr. Ismay was called 
to the Bar at the Middle Temple 
in 1883. He was decorated a Com- 
panion of the Star of India in 1901, 
and in 1905 he was appointed an 
Additional Member of the Viceregal 
Legislative Council. He has pub- 
lislied “Rules for the Superinten- 
dence and Management of Jails in 
the Central Provinces^ (1885). 

Mr. PAUL GEORGE JACOBS, 

A..M, iNST.c.E,, M.R.SAN.i., Executive 
Engineer, Public Works Depart- 
ment, Bengal, was born in Ran- 
goon, Burma, in the year 1864. 
He proceeded home for the latter 
part of his education, which he 
received at Hampstead, and sub- 
sequently at the Royal Indian 
Engineering College, Coopers Hill,, 
whence he passed , out with the 
usual Diploma in the year 1886, 
and was appointed,, to the Indian 
P. W. D.- as an Assistant Engineer, 
Mr* Jacobs remain^ one year in 
England for a practical course and 
served as an Assistant to the Clerk 
of Works on the new Cardiff Water- 
works, thenunder construction near 
Merthyr-Tydvill, South Wales. He 
camja out to India at the end of the 


year 1887 and was posted to the 
Darjeeling Division, as an Assistant 
Engineer. In the year 1888, he 
was ordered to Sikkim lor the con- 
struction of some hill roads, to 
facilitate the passage of troops to 
the Thibetan Frontier in connection 
with the Sikkim Expedition. He 
returned to Darjeeling, after having 
partly coinjDleted the work, owing 
to ill-health, and a few months later 
was transferred to the Sone Circle 
in Behar, where he remained for 
four years on Irrigation work. 
His next experience was in South- 
West Bengal, in the Balasore Divi- 
sion, where he remained for three 
years in charge of Embankments 
and Navigation Canal works. In 
the year 1896, he was put in Exe- 
cutive charge of the Circular and 
Eastern Canals Division, where he 
remained for five years. During 
this period the canalisation of the 
Bhangore Creek, costing about 12 
lakhs of rupees, was carried out 
under his supervision. In the year 
1900, he was engaged in establish- 
ing the new line from Khulna to 
Madaripore, known as the Bheel 
Route for the navigation of steam- 



Mr. Paul George Jacobs, 


ers bringing in jute from Eastern 
Bengal to the railway at Khulna. 
After one and-a-half year*s fur- 
lough he returned to India and was 
posted to* Northern Bengal as Exe- 
cutive Engineer of the Rajshahi 


Division ; but having contracted 
jungle fever he was obliged to 
proceed on sick leave six 
monlh.«^ later; returning again 
in March 1904 he was posted 
to Calcutta as Executive Engineer 



Mr. Charles Streatffjld jA^rES 

of the Circular and Eastern- Canals 
Division. 

While on furlough he took up 
the study of sanitation, and after 
having attended lectures on sani- 
tary science and visited sanitary 
works, appeared in December 1903 
at the Examination held by the 
Royal Sanitary Institute of Lon- 
don, in practical sanitary^ science 
and obtained the diploma. He was 
shortly after elected a Member ol 
the Royal Sanitary Institute. 

Mr. CHARLES STREATFEILD 
JAMES, Member of the Institution 
of Electrical Engineers, Officiating 
Director, Construction Branch, 
Government of India, ^ Telegraph 
Department, was born in the year 
1859 London, and was educat- 
ed atTrinity College, Stratford-on- 
Avon* He passed into the Royal In- 
dian Engineering College, Coopers 
Hill, in December 1877, where he 
completed his studies the fol- 
lowing year, and was appointed by 
the Secretary of State for India to 
the Indian Telegraph Department 
on 'a6th January 1879, joining in 
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Calcutta of the same year as an As- and educated at Southsea. After 
sistant Superintendent. He has completing his education, Mr. Jar- 
served in Central India, Raj pu tana, dine was appointed to the Marine 
Bengal, Bombay, Guzerat and Postal Service in 1876. He was 
Eastern Bengal, and has thus ac- Assistant Mail Officer in 1876 and 
quired an extensive knowledge of became Mail Officer in 1877. He 
the country. He received his pro- was Superintending Examiner, Per- 
motion to the rank of Superintend- sianGulf Division, from 1886 to 1888. 
ent, 2nd grade, in October 1S94, and Officiated as Deputy Post Mas- 
whilst in that grade held charge of ter, Bombay, in 18S9. Aden was 
the Telegraph Check Office in Cal- his next sphere of activity where 
cutta, until November 1896, From he was Post Master in 1890. Mr. 
this date till February 1899 he was Jardine was on special duty in 
in charge of the Lower Burma the Director-General* s Office in 
Division of Telegraphs. On Janu- 1893 and was made Deputy Post 
ary 15th, i8gg, Mr. Streatfield Master, Bombay, in the same year. 
James gained his next step in the Two years later Mr, Jardine was 
Department, being then promot- acting Presidency Post Master, Dom- 
ed to the ist grade of Superintend- bay. In 1899 Mr. Jardine was Post 
ents, and during the four years of Master of Rangoon. From July 
his continuance in this grade held 
charge of the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh Division of Tele- 
graphs. From August 1902 till 
March 1903 he was attached to 
the office of the Director-General 
of Telegraphs as temporary Chief 
Superintendent of Construction, 

Promoted to Chief Superintendent, 

2nd class, ^ November 8th, 1903, 
the following year brought him 
promotion to Chief. Superintend, 
ent, 1st class; he receiving this 
step on igtli July 1904, and the 
same year also saw him advanced 
to the higher appointment of De- 
puty Director, August 27th, 1904, 
and in charge of the Office of 
Deputy Director of Construction. 

On 3rd April 1965, Mr. Streat- 
field ^ James became Officiating 
Director (Construction) of Tele- 
graphs. During his busy official 
career, Mr. Streatfield James has 
found time to contribute to the 
technical literature of his Depart- 
ment, being the Author of '*The 
Morse Signalleris Companion** and ^902 to March 1903, he acted as 
also of /^The Construction, of Jele- Deputy Post Master-General, Burma, 
graph Spans, Angles, , Stays and Mr. Jardine became Presidency Post 
Wire Suspension* , Bridges,** , both Master,, Bombay, in April 1903. 
of which works have been, pub- Special mention was made of Mr, 
lished by order of the Director- Jardine to the Government of India 
General of Telegraphs for the use in the Director-General* s Annual 
of the Telegraph Department of , . Report of 1898-9 for introducing the 
‘the Government of India; the new and useful system of continuous, 
former being also^ used by . the delivery in . Bombay: - Again in 
Telegraph services in Egyptj^ Cey- the Report of xgoo-oi Mr, Jardine 
Ion, and Persia;- is mentidhed. for ^. stopping opium 

; smuggling through the Post Offices, 

Mr. EDWARD RALEIGH Burma, and forj organising Postal 
JARDINE, Presidency Past MaSr arrangements in Rangoon. Once 
ter, Bombay, was born in, the year < again in ihe 1903-04 Report Mr. 
xS58:,.m, tjbe^ Presidency^ Jardihe's name , figures for reorga- 



nising postal arrangements in Bom- 
bay and for introducing a system 
of accurate postal maps of deliveries 
in the Presidency Towns. 

Major WILLIAM ERNEST 
JENNINGS, M.u., D.p.H., J.P., 
i.w.s., Superintendent of Plague 
Operations in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, was born in 1865^ graduated 
from the Edinburgh University in 
1887, and entered the Indian Medical 
Service in the same year. Since 
his arrival in India in 1888 he has 
held various Military and Civil ap- 
pointments, including the Medical 
charge of the 119th Infantry, all 
the Sind Horse Regiments and the 
123rd Rifles ; the Civil Surgeonship 
of Ratnagiri, Panch Mahals, Shikar- 
pur and Rajkote and, on four oc- 
casions, the Acting Health Officer- 
ship of the Port of Bombay, 

In the last capacity he first came 
into contact with plague in 1896, 
and, thereafter, controlled several 
branches of plague administration, 
reaching his present position 
in 1901. A mono^aph upon Plague 
published by him in 1903 was adopt- 
ed by -Government for use. in all 
Civil Medical Institutions in the 
Bombay Presidency. He is the 
Bombay Editor of the Indian MedU 
cal Gazette^ Infectious and Tropi- 
cal Disease Editor of Treatment, 
London, and a standing contributor 
to several other medical journals. 
In recognition of his plague services 
the Order of St. John of Jerusalem 
was conferred upon him by Her late 
Majesty Queen Victoria, Empress 
of India, and he is also a Fellow; of 
the Royal Institute of Public Health, 
and , of the Incorporated Society 
of Medical Officers of Health* Out- 
side of his profession Major Jennings 
is well known in , Masonic circles, 
being the Grand Master Depute of 
all Scottish Freemasonry in India, 
Burma and Ceylon, and also as a 
musician, having on several occa- 
sions acted as Organist of St. 
Thomas’ Cathedral in Bombay, 

. Mr. ALFRED STEWART 
JUDGE, Chief Collector of Customs,, 
B.urma, was born in the year 185®, 
his father being the late Mr. William 
Judge, Attorney, formerly Secretary 
of the great Assam Tea Company, 
: and - one iof ' the , pioneers of tea 
‘ ctiltivationrin the Himalayas*, the 
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tea estates founded by him in 
Darjeeling still remaining in the 
hands of the family. Mr. Judge 
was educated at Kensington School 
and, proceeding to India, joined the 
Bengal Police in January 1880. He 



Mr. Alfred Stewart Judge. 


served with distinction as Assistant 
and District Superintendent in 
several districts, and was in charge 
of Patna in 1894 when he was trans- 
ferred to Calcutta and appointed 
Collector of Income Tax. After 
holding this post for about a 5rear 
he was transferred to the appoint- 
ment of Superintendent of Customs, 
Calcutta, having the Preventive 
Service and Salt Department in that 
town in his, charge. He served in 
this capacity for the next ten years 
when, on the formation of the 
Imperial Customs Service, he was 
selected to be Collector and posted 
to Rangoon as Chief Collector of 
Customs, Burma. 

Mr. MICHAEL KEANE, B.A., 
I.C.S., Under-Secretary to the 
Government of the United Provinces, 
in the Revenue, Appointment, Gene- 
ral and Political Departments, was 
born in County Kerry, Ireland, on 
the 14th June 1874, educated at 
Clougowes ' Wood School, County 
Kildare ; proceeded to University 
College, Dublin, where he took his 
degree of i^Bachelor of Arts in the 
. Royal * of Ireland. 


Entered the Indian Civil Service on 
39th October iSgS, and arrived in 
India on 21st November in the 
same year. Served as Assistant 
Magistrate and Collector at Benares, 
Sitapur, Meerut, and other places 
till appointed Assistant Settlement 
Officer of Jalaun in November 
1905. On conclusion of settlement, 
remained on famine duty in that 
district till appointed to the Secre- 
tariat in his present capacity on 
January 24, 1906. 

Mr. NORMAN WRIGHT KEMP, 
Barrister-at-Law, Chief Presidency 
Magistrate and Revenue Judge, 
Bombay, was born in the city where 
he now administers law and justice, 
and was educated at the Collegiate 
(Dr. Bryce's), Edinburgh, Scotland. 
He was called to the Bar at the 
Inner Temple in Michaelmas 1895, 
and came out to India shortly after. 
He acted as Official Assignee of the 
Court for Relief of Insolvent Debt- 
ors, Bombay, from 190a to 1904, 
and was appointed Assistant Com- 
missioner and- Assistant Taxing 
Master, High Court, Bombay, Mr. 
Kemp's next change of office was 
made in February 1905, when, he 
occupied the seat of Third" Ju^go 
of the Court of Small Causes, Bom- 
bay, and also acted as Second Judge 



in the same year. Mr. Kemp offi- 
ciated in his present appointment 
from June to September 1905, in 
which month he was made ,per- 


ns 

manent, on the promotion of Mr. 
Saunders Slater to the post of 
Administrator-General. - 

Mr. MICHAEL KENNEDY, j. p.. 
Deputy Inspector-General of 



Police for Railways and Criminal 
Investigation, was born in March 
1859. He completed his education 
at Wellington College, Berkshire; 
came out to India late in 1876 and 
joined the Police Department as 
Assistant Superintendent in March 
1877, Three years later, he was se- 
lected for special duty in charge of 
Police operations against daco^its 
on the Frontier between the British 
and the Nizam's territory, and for 
his effective services Mr, Kennedy 
received the thanks of the Govern- 
ment of Bombay and H, H. the 
Nizam’s Government. In 1882 he 
was again employed on special duty 
in the Kaladgi District, ^ became 
Superintendent of Police in 1885, 
and was sent to Kathiawar on spe- 
cial dutyto organize the Kathiawar 
Agency Police. From Kathiawar 
to Sind is not a far cry, , and in 1893 
Mn Kennedy went to Upper Sind 
as District Superintendent of Police. 
The next year he was sent to Poona 
andheld charge of the district off and 
on for about ten years. The authori- 
ties were happy in their selection 
when they appointed Mr. Kennedy 
ta act as Inspector-General of Po- 
lice, Bombay Presidency, in igor, 
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he filled the post for sixteen 
months, leaving it in 1902 when he 
was again placed on special duty 
to prepare an important Police re- 
organisation scheme affecting the 
whole force of Bombay Presidency 
proper. Having sent in his report, 
he reverted to Poona for a time. 
When Lord Curzon^s Police Com- 
mission visited Poona in 1903, Mr. 
Kennedy was chosen for special duty 
as the representative local mem- 
ber. On return from leave he act- 
ed as Police Commissioner, Bom- 
bay, in 1904 for six months. Next 
he acted for the second time as 
Inspector-General of Police for two 
months, and received his promo- 
tion from the grade of District 
Superintendent to that of Deputy 
Inspector-General of Police. 

During the time he was District 
Superintendent of Police, Poona, 
the Jubilee Murders of 1897 oc- 
curred, when Mr. Rand, i.c.s., and 
Lieutenant Ayerst were murdered on 
their way back from an entertain- 
ment at Government House, Ganesh- 
khind. Mr, Kennedy was in charge 
of the Police enquiries in this case 
which ended in the arrest of the 
culprits, (the now notorious Chape- 
kar brothers and others) who paid 
the extreme penalty of the * law. 


.Mr. ROBERT GREIG 
KENNEDY, Public Works Depart- 



ment, India, Chief Engineer and 
Jhtat; Secretary, Irrigation Branch, 


Government of the Punjab, was 
born in Leith, Scotland, in 1851. 
Trained at R. I. E. College, he 
was appointed on the ist October 
1873 to the Public Works Depart- 
ment, and employed on irrigation 
works ill the Punjab ; he was ap- 
pointed Executive Engineer in 
October 188 r, and transferred to 
Baluchistan in October 1884- He 
returned to the Punjab in August 
1890, was appointed Superintend- 
ing Engineer in February i8g8, 
Chief Engineer, Bengal, in January 
1903, and Joint Secretary to the 
Government of the Punjab (Irriga- 
tion Department) in March 1904. 
He is author of a Report on 
Irrigation in the United States 
and Irrigation Hydraulic 
Diagrams. 

Mr. CHARLES AUGUSTUS 
KINCAID, I.C.S., Judge of the 
District Court, Poona, and Agent 
for the Sirdars of the Deccan, was 
born in the year 1870, educated 
at Sherborne School, and passed 
out of Balliol College, Oxford, 
under the old rules and came to 
India towards the end of 1891. 
Mr, Kincaid was attached to the 
office of the Commissioner of Sind, 
Karachi, till August 1892. He 
has served as Assistant Collector 
and MagistrateiaHyderabad(Sind), 
Shikarpur, Karachi and Satara, 
between 1892 and 1897. He was 
sent in June 1900 as Judicial 
Assistant to the Political Agent, 
Kathiawar, and remained 
there till he was gazetted to his 
present position in May 1905, 
possessing an observant mind, 
and literary taste, Mr. Kincaid 
published an interest in er book 
called *The Outlaws of Kathiawar’* 
in which an opportunity was 
afforded to, those who, wdshed it 
to gain an insight into the lives 
of the people of that district. 
Mr. Kincaid is Agent for the Sirdars 
of the Deccan, and also the Poli- 
tical Officer as well as Judge, act- 
ing between, the Bombay Govern* 
tpent arid the Deccan Hindu aris- 
tocracy, who swore ;their allegiance 
to British at the fall of the 
Peshwa^s Grovernment in the year 
1817, A. D. 

, Mr. ALEXANDER VANSIT- 
TARTKNYVETT, ai.E;, officiating 
Inspector-General of Police, L. P., 


substantive grade, Deputy InspcC'- 
tor General of Police. Mr. Knyvett 
is the head of the Criminal Investi- 



gation Department in Bengal and 
has had long experience in crimi- 
nal cases in India and the habits 
and methods of Indian criminals, 
gathered during a long career de- 
voted to police and detective work. 
His Companionship of the Order of 
the Indian Empire was gained for 
long and meritorious services to the 
Government of India. Mr. Knyvett 
was born in India in the year 1848, 
his father being Major-Geneial Wil- 
liam John' Baptist Knyvett of the 
Knyvetts of Ashwellthorpe, Oo. 
Norfolk. He joined the service in 
the year 1867 on the ist of Jan- 
uary, and rose through the various 
ranks of the Indian Police Depart- 
ment, being for many years engag- 
ed in District work in which he 
gained the great store of informa- 
tion which has served the cause of 
law and order " so well. In ‘1881 
he was appointed Personal Assis- 
tant ^to the Inspector-General of 
Police and remained in this appoint- 
ment for the next, decade and more. 
He received the thanks of Govern- 
ment for his services in connection 
with the identification of criminals 
by means of Anthropometry. He 
was in charge of the special work 
of reorganisation of^ the Bengal 
Police from 1891, and in 1896 was 


appointed Deputy Inspector-General 
of Police, Northern and .Western 
range, and held several similar ap- 
pointments till posted to act in his 
present capacity. This is the sixth 
occasion on which Mr. Knyvett 
has acted as Inspector-General of 
Police. Mr, Knj^vett served in the 
Lushai and Sikkim campaigns 
(Medal) and was Secretary and Mem- 
ber of the Bengal Police Commis- 
sion, 1892, and was placed on spe- 
cial duty in the reorganization of 
the Bengal Police, 1903. A year 
before the appointment of the 
Indian Police Commission Mr. Kny- 
vett foreshadowed in his report, 
at an annual cost of 36 lakhs, all 
those changes for the improvement 



The Hon, Mr. R. A. Lamb, 


of the Police service which the Com- 
mission subsequently recommend- 
ed and which are now being intro- 
duced in all the Provinces of India. 
Throughout his long career he has 
shown special skill in criminal in- 
vestigations, and forgery cases are 
a speciality of his. In the latter 
line he made a most notable 
success in the discovery and con- 
viction of the gang of Bengal for- 
gers, who had been engaged since 
1885 in a series of skilful forgeries 
of G, C. Notes, and who more re- 
cently uttered forged Government 
promissory Notes for large amounts, 
defrauding the Allahabad Bank in 
a single day of the large sum of 
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Rs. 80,000. Mr. Knyvett's re- 
creation is sport. He is' well known 
in Bengal as a first class shot and 
a skilful fisherman. 

The Hon'ble Mr. RICHARD 
AMPHLETT LAMB, c.i.e., i.c.s., 
J.P., Commissioner, Central Divi- 
sion, Bombay Presidenc}^ was born 
at Poona in 1858, and received his 
education at Highgate School, 
London. He passed into the Indian 
Civil Service in 1877 two years 
later came out to India and was 
appointed Assistant Collector, 
Poona. The large district of Khan- 
desh was his sphere of work for 
the seven years commencing from 
1880 as Assistant Collector and 
afterwards as Forest Settlement 
Officer, and from March to Ma\^ 
1886 he was on special duty with 
the Khandesh-Baroda Boundary 
Settlement Commission. His ser- 
vices being placed at the disposal 
of the Government of India in Feb- 
ruary 1887, Mr. Lamb was sent to 
Burma as Deputy Commissioner, 
serving in the districts of Mergui, 
Amherst, Ava, Ye-U, andSagaing; 
he received the Indian Medal, with 
Clasp Burma 18S7-89. On his re- 
turn from leave in 1892, he served 
as Collector and District Magistrate 
in various districts of the Bombay 
Presidency, including Satara, Ka- 
nara, Kolaba and Poona : he was 
also the Political Agent for the 
States, of Aundh Phaltan, Janiira 
and Bhor. While at Poona he 
was Chairman of the Plague Com- 
mittee and the chief authority in 
connection with plague, and for his 
public services Mr. Lamb was de- 
corated in May 1900 with the Kai- 
ser-i-Hind Medal, First Class. In 
November of the following year 
further honour was bestowed on 
him when he was api}ointed Com- 
panion of the most Eminent Order 
of the Indian Empire. He was 
Collector and District Magistrate 
of Ahmednagar between 1899-1904, 
and during a part of this time was 
on special duty in connection with 
the rectification of the frontier 
between the Bombay Presidency 
and H. H. the Nizam's dominions. 
In 1904 he was appointed Secret$,ry 
to the Government of Bombay 
in the Revenue and Financial De- 

S artments. He is an Additional 

[ember of the Bombay Legislative 
Councfl. On account of his keen 


^77 

interest in motoring Mr. Lamb 
was unanimously elected Chairman 
of the Western India Motor 
Union. 

The Right Rev. GEORGE 
ALFRED LEFROY, d.d.. Bishop of 
Lahore, was born in County Doum, 
Ireland, in 1854, his father being 
the Very Rev. Jeffrey Lefroy, Dean 
of Dromore, son of Chief "justice 
Lefroy, of the Queen's Bench, 
Ireland. He was educated at Mail- 
borough, and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and took a first class in the 
Theological Tripos. He was or- 
dained in the year 1879, and joined 
the Cambridge Mission in Delhi the 
same year. His whole pastorate 
career has been spent in India, and 



The Right Rev. G. L, Lkfroy. 


after twelve years’ labour he became 
head of the'mission which he had 
served from the beginning — the 
United Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel and Cambridge Mis- 
sion. He was enthroned Bishop of 
Lahore in 1899. 

Mr. NORMAN UNIACKE KNOX 
LESLIE, Superinterid^t of the 
Bombay Telegraph Office, was bofn 
in the year 1867, in Cork, Ireland, 
and educated at Cheltenham , Col- 
lege, He was at Gocmers Hill College 
from 1887 to 1809, in October 
of which year he came to India 
to take up his appointment in the 
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Indian Telegraph Department. He 
was promoted to his present ap- 
pointment on 19th September 1901, 



Mr. X. U. K. Leslie. 

and is also the Meteorological Re- 
porter for Western India. 


Mr. THOMAS CROMPTON 


LEWIS, M.A., late Fellow of Tririty 



Mr. T. d' timxsy 

College, Cambridge ; Sixth Wrangler 
(1875); Sheepshanks AstronomicaJ 
Mibitioner ; Fellow of the Cam- 
bridge Philosophical Society, and of 
the Ph3McaJi Society of , Lbadon ; 


Fellow of the Calcutta and Punjab 
Universities; Director of Public 
Instruction, United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh. Born at Carnarvon 
on 4th Noveraber 1851. He was 
engaged in college and university 
work at Cambridge till he joined 
the service, by appointment c f the 
Secretary of State, in i88t. Served 
as Professor of Mathematics, and 
Principal, Government College. La- 
hore, and Inspector of Schools, 
Lahore Circle ; officiated as Director 
of Public Instruction, Punjab. In 
1894, he was appointed to his 
present post of Director of Public 
Instruction, North-W esl Provinces 
and Oudh, as the Province was 
then designated. In IQ04, he served 
on the Committee appointed by the 
Government of India to report on 
the financial position of hill schools 
for Europeans in India. Mr. Lewis 
is the author of a number of papers 
which have appeared in the “Quar- 
terly Journal of Mathematics ” and 
in tile ‘'Messenger of Mathematics,’ ’ 
or have been read before the Brit- 


Valley Field Force under Lord 
Roberts. He, therefore, returned 
to Peshawar, marched to Kohat 



Lt.-Col F. B. Longe. 


ish Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science ; as also of (i) 
Arithmetic for Schools and (2) 
Heroes of Science : Mechanicians. 
(Pub. S, P. C. K.). 

Lieutenant-Colonel FRANCIS 
BACON LONGE, r.e., Surveyor- 
General of India, is the eldest son 
of Robert Bacon Longe, Esq., of 
Spixworth, Paile, Norfolk, and was 
born at Yarmouth on the 31st 
October 1856. He received his 
early education under a private 
tutor in Normandy, and subse- 
quently entered Cheltenham Col- 
lege, from which he passed direct 
into the R. M. Academy, Woolwich, 
at the end of 1873. In 1876, hav- 
ing passed his examination for the 
Royal Engineers, he received a 
commission ; was kept one of a 
batch of Cadets who were at W ool- 
wich five full terms ;; he was, how- 
ever, offered a commission in the 
Royal Artillery, but refused, his 
great ambition being to get appoint- 
ed to the Survey of India ; hence he 
volunteered for service in India 
$nd .succeeded. On his arrival in 
Bombay, in January 1879, he re- 
ceived orders to report himself to 
the Commanding Royal Engineer, 
ati jellalabad, Afghanistan, and im- 
mediately proceeded there, but bh, 
arrival was posted to the Kurram- 


and joined the 7th Co., Bengal Sap- 
pers and Miners, to which he was 
posted. He was almost immediate- 
ly ordered to make a road survey 
from Thall to Alikhel, and when the 
force advanced to Kabul he was 
deputed to continue the work to 
that place. Having completed this 
within a day of the arrival of the 
first troops at Kabul, with great 
accuracy, he was recommended for 
an appointment in the Suivey De- 
partment, and was posted to it as 
a Supernumerary Assistant Super- 
intendeiit. In 1880, after work- 
ing in Kabul- for some months, he 
accompanied the Field Force to 
Kandahar, and surveyed there till 
the withdrawal of' the troops in 
1881. He was employed in 
Mysore and the United. Provinces till, 
1885, when he ! was sent to Calcutta 
as Personal Assistant to the Sur- 
veyor-General-.- The same year he 
■was sent to Suakin in charge of the 
survey for Sir Gerald Graham, and 
on his return was given charge of 
the South Maratha Survey, till he 
was appointed in 1886, in charge 
of No. 15 party working in Balu- 
chistan. On his return from Eng- 
land in 1888, he was appointed 
to No. 21 Party surveying in 
Upper Burma, the Kachiix Hills 
and Shah States till 1896, when he 
was appointed Assistant Surveyor- 



General at Calcutta. The following 
year he was deputed as Survey 
Officer with the Burma -Chin a 
Boundary, and on his return 
proceeded to England owing to ill- 
health. In 1900, he was appointed 
Deputy Surveyor-General, and 
two years later acted as Surveyor- 
General. In 1904 and 1905, was 
on deputation as a member of the 
party attached to the force under 
the Indian Survey Committee, and 
the same year was appointed Sur- 
veyor-General of India. For his 
war services, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Longe received the Afghan Medal 
and three Clasps, the Kabul- 
Kandahar Bronze Star, the 
Egyptian Medal and Clasp, and 
the Egyptian Star — as Well as the 
Frontier Medal and Clasp for service 
in Burma, and was several times 
mentioned in Despatches. 

The , Reverend WILLIAM 
ARTHUR GRANT LUCKMAN, 
M.A., Canon and Senior Chaplain, 
St. PauPs Cathedral, Calcutta, was 
born in England in 1857, and is the 
eldest son of the Reverend W. G. 
Luckman, Bath, England. Mr. 
Luckman took his M. A. at Keble 



College, Oxford, and was Assistant 
Master i at St. Coluniba*s College, 
Rathfarnham, near Dublin, and at 
Yarlet Hall, Sta,fford. He came to 
India in 1883 was appointed 
Head Master of the Boys* High 
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School at Allahabad, a post he con- 
tinued in till March 1887 when he 
was appointed Junior Chaplain of 
St. PauFs Cathedral, Calcutta. 
His next incumbency was at Naini- 
tal in 1891, again at St. PauTs 
in 1893, St. John*s, Calcutta, for the 
year 1894, Cathedral 1897. He 
was made a Canon in 1900. 

Mr. william BERNARD 
MacCABE, M.INST. C.E., F.IX. 
{Lieutenmtt, Calcutia Port Defence 
Volunteers), Chief Engineer to 
Calcutta Municipality, was born in 
Ireland in 1864, and is a son of. 
Sir Francis MacCabe, late Medical 
Commissioner of the Local Gaol 
Board for Ireland. He was educat- 
ed at Dublin University in the 
Engineering School, and on -taking 
his degree in 1889, was employed 
on the new Limerick Water Works 
and on the construction of various ' 
Railways. In 1891 he entered the 
service of the Dublin Corporation 
in connection with the Drainage 
Scheme and served for two years. 
In 1893 he was appointed Engineer- 
in-Chief of the Dublin Water 
Works and various other municipal 
undertakings. He^ received the 
appointment of Chief Engineer to 
the Calcutta Municipality in July 
1903, and arrived in Calcutta in 
October of the same year to enter 
upon his duties, The water-supply 
and drainage schemes of Calcutta 
are both on a great scale, and 
present many difficult problems. 
The conditions to be faced in a 
city that is partly European but 
mainly Indian are obviously com- 
plicated, and the Municipality has 
to deal with questions that are 
hardly thought of elsewhere. The 
filtered and unhltered water-supply 
to the enormous population of 
Calcutta is a matter of increasing 
difficulty, and one that is constantly 
being^ subjected to the severest 
criticism. There are under consi- 
deration big schemes that should 
make the water service complete, 
and they involve heavy work 
and the highest technical skill. , 
The drainage of a city subjected 
to seasons of tropical rain, has 
naturally to be treated in a different 
way to that of a city subject to 
ordinary conditions, and the work 
of a Chief^ Engineer is difficult and 
of necessity often experimental. 
Itis hard to imagine a Municipality 
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that makes so many demands on 
the resources of its engineering staff. 
The densely crowded native quar- 
ters, the crooked and ill-designed 
streets, and the thousands of in- , 
sanitary bustees make the work 



of the municipal officers one of 
great difficulty, Mr. MacCabe 
energetically threw himself into 
the work * of reorganizing and re- 
constructing his department, and 
the fruition of his schemes will be 
hopefully looked forward to. Mr. 
MacCabe was made a Member of 
the Institution of C. E. in 1902, 
Before arriving in India he devoted 
much time to the study of chemist- 
ry in its relation to Engineering. 
He studied under Sir Chas. Cameron, 
C.B., M.D., Health Officer and 
Public Analyst for Dublin, and 
Professor J. E, Reynolds, f.r.s. 
This special knowledge should prove 
of particular value in his present 
work, , Mr, MacCabe entered the 
Artillery Company of the Calcutta 
Port Defence Volunteers arid , has, 
served as a Lieutenant since Noveiti-, 
bei 1903, Mr. MacCabe .as a mem- 
ber of the Irish Rifle Association 
achieved repute as a rifle shot. 

Capt. JAMES H A L D A N E 
McDonald, m.b,,. c.m., 

Personal Assistant’ to tho Surgeon- 
General to , the ^ Government of 
Bombay (now acting as Presidency 
Surgeon, 2nd District, and Superin- 
tendent of the Lunatic Asylum, 
Bombay), was born on the soth 
November 1869 in Bombaj^ where 
he was educated partly and finished 
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his course by graduating at the Edin- 
burgh Univereity in' 1894. Joining 
the service in J anuary 1895 he came to 
Bombay in April, and was in Military 
employ for the following three years, 
during which time he serr’cd in 



Mr. J, Macfarlane. 


different parts of that Presidency 
He saw active service in the Tirah 
campaign of 1897. Entering the 
Civil Medical Department in 1898) 
he was on plague duty at Karachi. 
The year following he was appointed 
Personal Assistant to the Surgeon- 
General to the Government of Bom- 
bay. He was the Medical Officer 
of the Famine Relief Works at 
Ahmedabad in 1900. In addition 
to his duties as Personal . Assistant, 
Captain Macdonald was Chief Medi- 
cal Officer of Plague Operations, 
Bombay Presidency; in October 1902 
and the next year he was Inspector 
of Factories withiii, local limits 
of the city. For a short time (June) 
,hei was acting as Professor of Materia > 
Medica at the Grant Medical CoU^ 
in J904.. . ' '' 

r Mr, J,; mACFAR 14 NE, Librarian. 
hHpenal Library, Calcutta. Bdrii 
at MMevale, Warwickshire,: in the 
educated at Athei^toh'e 
Gra^^ School. In.iSSs be wis- 
appCinted _ Assistant Librarian in 
the British MreeUm libriwy. 
^ep/riie Imperial' Library Wais 
the pr^Hc in riie yein 


1901 Mr. Macfarlane was offered 
and accepted the post of Librarian 
to that Institution. He has also 
been officiating in charge of the 
Records of the Government of India 
on several occasions. Mr. Macfar- 
lane is a Fellow of the Calcutta 
University, Honorary Secretary' of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and 
a Trustee of the Indian Museum, 
and is the author of two works 
“ Antoine 'V’erard, ’ ’ 1899, an illus- 
trated monograph on printing and 
publishing in France in the iSth 
century, ‘ ' Library Administration,” 
1898. He is also the translator 
of A'ol. 3 of Clermont-Ganneau’s 
“ Archaeology of Palestine. ’ ’ 

Lieut.-Col. ROBERT SMEITON 
MACLAGAN, s.e., Executive 
Engineer, P. W. D., Punjab, was 
bom at Rurki, North-West Pro- 
vinces, India, in i860, and is the son 
of late General Robert Maclagan, 
R.E., who was for some years Chief 
Engineer, P. W. D., of the Punjab, 

Lieu t.-Col.Mac]agan was educated 
at Haileybury and, Woolwich 
R.M.A., and received hiscommission 
in February, 1880, after which he 
served three years in England. He 



Lient.-Colv Robert Smeiton MaciAgan. 

caipae to India iri 1883 and joined the 
Military Works Dep^tmentin March 
of that year as A^istant Ehigineer, 
was transferred to P.;W, Di, Pun- 
jab, in'AiM^t 188A prompted 
to Exeeiitt^ Engineer iaiMay^ 


and to Under-Secretary to the Gov- 
ernment of Punjab in May 1903 and 
two years later to his present posi- 
tion. 

Lieut.-Col. Maclagan has seen con- 
siderable active service. He served 



Mr. John Molesworth Macphbrsok. 


in the Black Mountain, North-West 
Frontier in 1888, as Assistant Field 
Engineer, in Miran Zai in 1891 as 
Field Engineer, and again in the 3nd 
Black Mountain Expedition in 1891, 
also in Waziristan in 1894, and inihe 
Tochi in 1897 as Field Engineer, and 
in the South African War in iqoo. 

Mr. JOHN MOLESWORTH 
MACPHERSON, c.s.l., Secretary 
to ^the^ Government of India, 
Legislative Department, was bora in 
Calcutta on the 8th August 1833. 
He is the eldest son of the late John 
Maepherson. m.d., of the Indian 
Medical Service, who served for 
seventeen years in Calcutta and 
was well known in private practice. 

Mr, Maepherson was educated at 
Westminster School, London, and 
was called to the Bar, Inner 
Temple, in 1876. The same year 
he was appointed Advocate of the 
Calcutta High Court, and in 
December 1877 he was appointed 
Deputy Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, L^islative D^art- 
ment. Aft® pffliciatihg , some six 
times as S^ret^ she- received the 
pepUfficm^ttigp^ritment in. D 




he has served under six different 
Viceroys. Mr, Macpherson has 
written a valuable legal work, which 
is in its 7th Edition, entitled 

Macpherson' s Law of Mortgages in 
British India." He has compiled in 
six volumes "Lists of British Enact- 
ments in force in the Native States." 
The decoration of C.S.I. has been 
conferred on him as a recognition 
of his distinguished services in 
the Legislative Department of the 
Government of India. 

Mir. Macpherson is a member of a 
family that holds a notable record 
in the history of India. His grand- 
father, a well-known Aberdeen 
Professor, was the adopted son of 
Sir John Macpherson, who was 
Governor-General of India in suc- 
cession to Warren Hastings. He 
did not come to India, but his two 
brothers were in the service of the 
East India Company. Mr. Macpher- 
son's father had six brothers in 
India, among whom was Major S. 
Charters Macpherson, C.B., who was 
instrumental in putting down the 
practice of human sacrifices. Major 
Macpherson acted as Political Agent 
to the Maharaja of Gwalior during 
the anxious period of the Mutiny, 
and the weight of his influence 
helped considerably to induce the 
Maharaja to cast in his lot with 
the fortunes of the British. Other 
uncles in the Indian services were : 
Mr. Wm. Macpherson, who became 
Judicial Secretary to the India 
Office in London ; Hugh Mac- 
pherson, M.D., who became De- 
puty Surgeon-General, rising to a 
high position in the Indian Medical 
Service ; General R, Macpherson, of 
the Commissariat Department ; and 
Sir Arthur Macpherson, Judge of the 
High Court of Calcutta and after- 
wards Judicial Secretary in the 
India Office. 

His grandfather oti his mother’s 
side was the Rector of Moville, 
Ireland, being the younger brother 
of Sir Thomas Staples, Bt, of 
Lesson, Ireland; 

Mr. Macpherson married Edith, 
daughter of , the late General C. W. 
Hutchinson, R.E. . , 

, GoL RODERICK MACRAE, m.b., 
r.MiS., Inspector-General of Civil 
Hospitals, Bengal, is the second 
son of tih0 late John Macrae, of the 
Mactaes of .Glenshiel, and was bom 

: Scotland. 
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He was educated at the Royal 
Academy, Inverness, and the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, where he 
graduated with distinction in 1873. 

He entered the Indian Medical 
Service in 1875, and after passing 
through Netley arrived in India in 
November of the same year. 

He was first posted to the Pre- 
sidency General Hospital, Calcutta, 
where he did duty for six months, 
and in May 1876 was appointed 
to the medical charge of the 32nd 
Pioneers at Umballa. In Novem- 
ber 1876 he was ordered to Meerut 
to take charge of the 5th Bengal 
Light Infantry with which regi- 
ment he marched from Meeriit to 
Bhagalpur. He remained at the 
latter station until the outbreak of 



the Afghan War in 1878 when he 
was posted to the Field Force in 
the Kurram Valley. He was 
present during the operations in the 
Kurram Valley until April 1879, 
when he was appointed to the charge 
of the 2nd P.W.O. Goorkhas then 
in the Jellalabad Valley, where 
they, continued to serve for some 
months. He returned with the 
Regiment on the conclusion of the 
first phase of the Afghan War and 
was with them during the '^death 
march*' through the Khyber Pass 
when some hundreds of deaths 
occurred from cholera. He again 
accompanied the Regiment to 
Cabul after the *^Cavagnari Mass- 
acre ** was present at the 
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affair in the Gugdulliick Pass, 
and accompanied Sir Charles 
Gough’s column to the relief of 
Sherpur in December 1879. While 
the force remained at Cabul he was 
present at various operations in the 
Kohistan, Logar, and Maidan 
valleys. In 1880 he joined the 2Sth 
Punjab Native Infantry at Cabul. 
On the withdrawal from Cabul he 
was among the officers present in the 
"‘historical tent" outside Sherpur 
in which the throne of Cabul was 
made over to the late Abdur 
Rahman. 

On return to India he Avas 
thanked for “ excellent services in 
the field ” and was offered the Garri- 
son Surgeoncy of Chunar. He took 
over charge at Chunar early in 
1881, and took private affairs 
leave" in India from loth July 
to 31st December 1881. Early in 
1882 he elected for civil employ, 
and on the 27th April of th^lt year 
was appointed Resident Surgeon 
at the Medical College, Calcutta. 
In December he was appointed 
Civil Surgeon of Jalpaiguri, and 
during 1883 and 1884, was succes- 
sively Civil Surgeon of Jalpaiguri, 
Rajshahi, Shahabad, and Alipore, in 
the 24-Parganas. On 23rd Novem- 
ber 1884 he went on furlough for two 
years. On return from furlough 
in November 1886 he acted as Civil 
Surgeon of Saran and Nadiya for 
short periods, and became Civil 
Surgeon of Shahabad in April 1887, 
where he remained until February 
1891 5 when he went to Champaran, 
from which district he again went 
on furlough for one year and eight 
months in April 1892, On return 
from furlough in December 1893, 
he first acted as Health Officer, 
Calcutta, then became Civil Surgeon 
of Gaya on 30th January 1894. 
During a cholera epidemic in the 
Gaya Jail, Colonel Macrae gave 
Mr. Haffkine his first opportunity 
of testing in a scientific manner 
his system of preventive inocula- 
tion for cholera. It was during 
the same, epidemic that he proved 
for the first time the agency o,f flies 
in the diffusion of the disease, 
which had only previously been 
suspected. In May 1896, he went 
on six months' leave on urgent 
private affairs, and returned to India 
as Civil Surgeon and Superintendent 
of the Medical School, Dacca, in 
November 1896. He remained there 
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till June igoi, when he again went 
on furlough and returned to India in 
November 1902. He was appointed 
Civil Surgeon, 24-Parganas, and 
Medical Inspector of Emigrants, 
and subsequently Civil Surgeon of 
Hazaribagh, His services were 
placed at the disposal of the 
Government of India, Home 
Department, from 3rd April 1904, 
and he was appointed^ In- 
spector-General of Civil Hospitals, 
Central Provinces, with rank of 
Colonel. 

From I2th December 1904 to 
20th February 1905 he was in 
military employ, and on 12th 
February was promoted Colonel, 
and appointed Inspector- General 
of Civil Hospitals and Sanitary 
Commissioner, Burma. On the nth 
September 1905, he was appointed 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospi- 
tals, Bengal. 

He is the author of various papers 
on Preventive Inoculation in Cho- 
lera/^ Flies and Cholera Diffusion ; 
Salol in Cholera, Cataract, Litho- 
lapsfcxy, &c. 

Lieut-CoL CHARLES MAC- 
TAGGART, m.a., m.b., m.c.h., 
University of Glasgow, Ins- 
pector-General of Prisons, United 
Provinces, was born at Campbel- 





-tcypi, ScofJand, on 37th March 18,61. 
' ■ at . Glsugow University, 
’ fv|ce . Srirgeoh, 






m 


1st April 1886. Arrived in India 
6th October in the same year. 
Until July 1889, Colonel Mactaggart 
served with the Military Establish- 
ment, and on loth July of that year 
he was transferred to Civil employ. 
He was Superintendent of the Cen- 
tral Jails at Benares, Am*a, Allaha- 
bad and Lucknow, till he was ap- 
pointed to officiate as Inspector- 
General of Prisons in September 
i8g8. In 1902, he was made sub- 
stantive in this appointment which 
he holds to the present day. He 
obtained his rank as Lieut.-Colonel 
on ist April 1906. 

Mr. STUART LOCKWOOD 
MADDOX, M.A., I.C.S., Director 
of Land Records and Agriculture 
(Bengal), was born on 3rd June 
1866, and is the younger son of the 
Revd. R. H. Maddox, b,d,. Rector 
of Kirkheaton (Eng.), Mr. Maddox 
graduated as Master of Arts (Oxom), 
and joined the LC.S. on 31st 
October 1887, arriving in India on 
the 23rd November of the follow- 
ing year. He married the elder 
daughter of the late Brigade-Sur- 
geon-Lieutenant-Colonel C. J. W. 
Meadows, i.m.s., in February 1897, 
His first appointment was that of 
Assistant Magistrate and Collector, 
posted to Gaya, and he became 
Joint-Magistrate and Deputy Col- 
lector, 2nd grade, in November 1894, 
obtaining his next step to the ist 
grade four years later, in March 
1898. He was at home on leave 
of absence for about twenty-one 
months from March 1900 to 
November 1901. On his. return 
to duty Mr, Maddox became 
Magistrate and Collector of Dur- 
bhunga, one of' the most impor- 
tant districts in Behar, and 
after holding that appointment 
for rather oyer a year, he was 
selected for his present appointment 
in Calcutta in February 1903, having 
previously officiated as Director of 
this department frpmDecember 1.899 
to .March 1900. Mr, Maddojc’also 
served for seven years in the Land 
Revenue Settlement of the important 
district of Orissa from 1892 , to 1899, 
and as Director of Agriculture he 
is^^-o^cio Secretaryof the Bengal 
Provincial Agricultural Association. 

The Director holds charge of tw6 
departments, one being- that of 
Land Records^ including . Settle- 
ments, and, the other. Agriculture, 


and is assisted by a Deputy Director 
and two Assistant Directors in the 
latter branch, and a Personal Assist- 
ant in the former. The Department 



of Land Records and Settlements, 
under the control of the Director, 
includes supervision of maintenance 
of the records-of-rights, and of the 
larger settlements of rents and land 
revenue throughout the province 
of Bengal. 

The Agricultural Department^ 
also under the Director's control, 
receives from Collectors of Divisions 
forecasts of all crops, and these 
are compiled by the Director and 
regularly published for , public, in- 
formation, and .are of much value, 
to trade generally. In addition the 
Government Farms, and the: large 
farms under the Court of Wards, are 
under his- supervision and manage- 
, ment, and' for these purposes he has. 
a' staff of four . itinerant : Overseers 
and Resident Overseers at the farms, 
and th^se, with the Deputy Director 
kid the two Assfetant Directors, 
all of whom are sejected .for their 
-exp'erfnessdn agricultural matters, 
form the. staff of the Department. 
As ' the Government, of India has 
recently sanctioned a grant of 20 
lakhs of rupees per annum : for the 
development of tlie Provihcial Agri- 
cultural Departments, there is every 
prospect of expansion of work 
and increased usefulness before the 
; Ben^ Depktment, f . 


Mr. EVELYN JOHN MARDON, 

B.A., LL.B. (Cantab.), F.R.G.S., F.S.A., 
Bar.-at-law (Inner Temple), 
Inspector-General of Registration 
and Commissioner of Excise and 
Stamps, United Provinces, son of H, 
Mardon, Esq., J.P., of Dulverton, 
Somersetshire. Born at Westbury- 
on-Trym, Gloucestershire, England. 
Educated partly in Germany and 
France, but principally at Clifton 
College , Afterwards at Christ ’ s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Entered the Indian 
Civil Service, 22nd August 1888, 
and arrived in India nth November 
1889. Served at Lucknow and other 
stations as Assistant Magistrate and 
Collector till appointed to officiate 
as Magistrate and Collector in 1894, 
was promoted Deputy Commissioner 
in 1897, and received his present 
appointment on ist December 1904. 
He is the author of ‘“Trade and 
Administration in British East 
Africa. ’ * Mr. Mardon was in political 
charge of the Rajahs and Nawabs of 
the United Provinces at the Delhi 
Durbar, for which he received the 
Delhi Medal. His recreations are 
shooting, hunting, polo and photo- 
graphy. In the pursuit of big game 
he has visited the Rockies of Canada 



and the States, New Brunswick, 
A^ia Minor and East Africa, besides 
the plains and hiHs of India. He has 
presented the Royal Geographical 
Society with; photographs taken m 

parts 
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Mr. JOHN HUBERT MAR. 
SHALL, M.A., Director-General of 
Archaeology, son of F. Marshall, 
K.C., of the Inner Temple, was 
born at Chester in the year 1876, 
and was educated at Dulwich 



College, and at King’s College, 
Cambridge. He was a foundation 
scholar in Classics at King’s ; won 
the Person Prize for Greek ; took 
a double first in the Classical and 
Archeological Triposes ; and, after 
taking his degree, was elected to 
the Prendergast and Craven Uni- 
versity Fellowships, He afterwards 
became a student of the British 
School of Archeology at Athens, 
and followed up his antiquarian 
studies among Continental Museums 
and in the Nearer East, where he 
was associated for some time in the 
exploration of Crete. Mr. Marshall 
married in 1902 Florence, younger 
daughter of Sir Bell Longhurst, 
and was appointed in the same 
year to the general direction of the 
Archaeological Survey of India. 

Mr. NICHOLAS MAUGHAN, 

A.M.INST.C.E., Deputy Executive 
Engineer, Drainage, Ordinary 
Branch, of the Bombay Municipa- 
lity, was bom in Ibndon in 1875, 
and educated at Westminster School 
and the Crystal Palace School of 
Engineering. On obtaining his 
certificate of the first clap, for 
Engineering, he was articled in 1895 
to Messrs. John Taylor, Sons, and 


Santo Crimp, Civil Engineers, 
Great George Street, Westminster, 
His articles completed, Mr. Maughan 
was appointed Resident Engineer, 
Enfield Water Works New Pumping 
Station, in which appointment he 
served for one year. On the 
expiration of this he took up the 
duties of Resident Engineer, Main 
Drainage of Woking, in which 
connection a paper, written by 
Mr. Maughan, has been published 
by the permission of the Council in 
the minutes of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers. His next appoint- 
ment was that of Resident Engi- 
neer, Ilford Drainage W orks, serv- 
ing there for a short period before 
joining his present appointment in 
January 1901. Mr. Maughan is a 
Member of the Royal Sanitary 
Institute of London. 

Mr. WILLIAM MAXWELL, 
i.CiS., Deputy Director-General of 
Post Office, India, was educated at 
Belfast Methodist College, Royal 
University of Ireland, and Trinity 
College, Dublin. He was appoint- 
ed, after examination, to the In- 
dian Civil Service in 1889 ; arriv- 
ed in India 3rd December 1891; 
and served in Bengal as Assist* 
ant Magistrate and Collector, was 



appointed Joint Magistrate and 
Deputy Collector April 1897, Offi- 
ciating Postmaster-General, Bom- 
bay, in October 1900. and Deputy 
Director-General of Post Office of 
India in March 1903. 
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Mr. LAURENCE MERCER, 
Conservator of Forests, Westei’n 
Circle, United Provinces, head- 
quarters NainiTal, was horn in Eng- 



land in the year 1863,. and received 
his education at Harrow, Thence 
he went tp. Nancy, France^ and stu- 
died Forestry at the College in that 
town. In 1886, he came out to Bur- 
ma and joined the Forest Depart- 
ment in that Province, In the 
following year, he was transferred 
to the then North- West Provinces, 
and held successively charge of 
several Forest Divisions including 
Dehra Dun, Saharanpur, Gorakh- 
pur, Gonda, and Garhwal In 1902, 
he was appointed Assistant Inspec- 
tor-General of Forests and Super- 
intendent of Working Plans, and 
in 1904, was appointed Conser- 
vator of Forests, and posted to 
the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh, 

. Mn WILLIAM STEVENSON 
MEYER, Secretary to 

the Finance Departnieht, Govern- 
ment of India, , was born in Fet-: 
ruary ,iS6o, and was educated in 
Ix)ndori at the University College 
School and Umvfer^tJ, College*; He; 
is a graduate of London tJhiversit3j* 
He passed into tlie Indiaii Civil 
^rvit^ in 187a and came out to 
India,: to the, Madras- Presidency, 
in ^ dlled i-variouf 


district appointments, from Assist- 
ant Collector to Collector and Dis- 
trict Magistrate in Madras, and has 
also been Under-Secretary to the 
Madras Government, Deputy Com- 
missioner of Salt and Excise, and 
Secretary to the Madras Board 
of Revenue, both in the separ- 
ate Revenue and the Land 
Revenue ^ranches. Between the 
years 1896' and 1901 he was for 
the most part employed as Deputy 
Secretary to the Government of 
India in the Finance Department, 
his services in this capacity 
being rewarded by the bestowal 
of the C.LE. In 1902 he was 
placed on special duty for the 
redistribution of District and Sub- 
Divisional charges in Madras, and 
later in the same year was appoint- 
ed Indian Editor of the new Ijn- 
'pencil Gazetteer, He received his 
appointment as Financial Secretary 
to the Government of India in 
Jamiary 1903. Mr. Meyer, in spite 
of his official duties, has found 
time to write interesting and sug- 
gestive brochures on Roman 
Hist or Vj and was for several years 
Chairman of the Board of Examin- 



ers in History and Economics in 
the Madras University. Mr. Meyer’s 
office is ^ one thit * demands wide 
experience. ‘ . 

Mr. ■ JYOTISH CHANDRA, 
MtTRA, Deputy Comptroller, In* 
dia , Tre^uiies. Mr> , Mitra wa^ 
born in Noyember xSSg: at Calcutta 


and received his education at the 
Hindu School in the same city, pro- 
ceeding afterwards to the Presi- 
dency College for the Collegiate 



Course, He graduated at the Cal- 
cutta University in 1889 with first 
class honours in Physical Science 
and Mathematics, and obtained the 
Degree of Master of Arts in 
Physical Science with two gold 
medals in November 1890, and in 
March 1891 took the degree of Ba- 
chelor of Law in thq first class, 
standing third in order of merit. 
Intending to embark upon a legal 
career, he had been articled tc' a 
Vakil of the High Court lor two 
years, and went up for his examina- 
tion before the Judges of the Cal- 
cutta High Court and passed the 
same. Obtaining a nomination for 
the Enrolled List of the Financial 
Department of the Government of 
India in 1892, Mr. Mitra abandon- 
ed the law , and, after passing the 
competitive examination, he join- 
ed the Department in the office of 
the Comptroller, Burma^ in the same 
year. Here he remained til] July 
1896- when he was transferred to 
Madras in the same Department as 
Assistant Accouhtant-Generah He 
wasinMadbras for over two years, 
and in November 1898 was appoint- 
ed to the Office of the Comptroller, 
Indian Treasuries as Assistant. In 
JiSnuary 1903, he was transferred . 
Id Madras :a^ ’ijnLSj9Sotor of Local 
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Fund Accounts, and he was appoint- 
ed as Deputy Comptroller, Novem- 
ber, 1903. 

Rai Saheb BENI MADHAB 
MITRA, Executive Engineer, 2nd 
Grade, Second Calcutta Di\dsion, 
Public Works Department, was 
born in Bengal in the year 1863, and 
educated at the Metropolitan In- 
stitution ,Calcutta. He entered the 
Seebpore Engineering College where 
he took the degree of Bachelor 
of Engineering. He was appointed 
to the public service in the year 
i88g as an Assistant Engineer and 
served in the Behar and Orissa 
Districts for some 15 years. In 



Rai Saheb B. M. Mitra. 

igo2 he obtained the substantive 
appointment of Executive Engi- 
neer while at Orissa* In March 
1905 he was transfei'red to Cal- 
cutta and posted as Executive 
"Engineer to the Norther^ Drainage 
and Embankment Division, Public 
Works Department. 

The Hon^ble Mr. Justice SARA- 
,DA GHARAN MITRA, Judge of 
the High Court of Judicature at 
Fort, william in Bengal, is one, of 
those able Indians who have worked 
their way to absolutely; front rank 
by dint of h^d work superadded 
to great natural talents. 'He was 
bprn at Panisthola • in Bengal in 
the year 1:848/ his ^ father being 
Esfaanv! Chandra; Mitra, a banian 
of family one of 


very good social standing in Bengal. 
Mr. Mitra had the misfortune to 
lose both parents while still quite 
young. He was admitted to the 
Colootollah Branch School, now 
known as the Hare School, in 1857. 
In the year 1S65, he was the first 
on the list of successful candidates 
for the Entrance Exainination at 
the Calcutta University, after which 
he continued his studies at the 
Presidency College, Calcutta. Mr. 
Mitra was first on the list of suc- 
cessful candidates at the First 
Examination in Arts in the yeai 
1867, and the Duff scholar in Mathe- 
mati cs. He missed the Duff Scholar- 
ship in English by reason of illness, 
his indisposition preventing him 
from appearing in one of the papers 
set for that subject. In 1868, he 
married, according to the then 
prevailing usage of early marriage 
in Bengal, Srimoti Krishna Mohiiii, 
daughter of Sreenath Ghose and 
grand-daughter of Raja Sir Radha 
Kant Deb, Bahadur. Sreenath 
Ghose belonged to a family of high 
class Kulin Kayasthas. In 1S70, 
Mr. Mitra was again first on the 
list of successful candidates in the 
examination for the Degree of Bache- 
lor of Arts and the Eshan scholarship. 
Within a month after appearing at 
the B. A. Examination he passed 
third on the li^'t for his Degree of 
Master of Arts. In 1871 he carried 
off the Premchand Roychand Schol- 
arship, being the only scholar who 
succeeded in getting that scholarship 
within five years of passing the 
Entrance Examination, and entered 
Government service as Lecturer in the 
English Language at the Presidency 
College. In 1873, Mr. Mitra, having 
obtained his Degree as Bachelor 
of Law, was enrolled a Vakeel of the 
High Court. Mr. Mitra has been 
always an advanced thinker among 
the Hindu community, and at this 
period of his life he joined Pundit 
Eshara Chandra Vidyasagore in the 
work of promoting sanction for the 
re-marriage of widows, and became 
the Active Secretary of the Widow 
Re-marriage Society. Lastly, by the, 
marriage of one of his sons he first 
showed the way to the fusion of the 
sub-castes of the community to 
which he belonged. Mr, Mitra*s 
practice in the Hi^h Court was very 
successfuL Possessing a, great knowl- 
edge of the principles! , and practice 
of the law and sound judgment. 


i8S 

and a capacity for the correlation 
of facts and ideas, combined with 
great rectitude of purpose and 
honesty in action, he quickly made 
his mark. In 1884 he was nomin- 
ated a member of the Central 
Text Book Committee, of which he 
proved a very active, moderate 
and judicious member, much res- 
pected by his colleagues for his 
able opinions on literature of this 
class. In 1885 ho was nominated 
a Fellow of the Calcutta University, 
in which capacity he was of great 
service on the Sanscrit Board and 
in the Law Faculty. At this time 
he established the first Hindu 
Boarding Institution, named the 



The Hon. Mr. Justice S, C. Mitra. 

Calcutta Aryan Institution, In 
1895 he was appointed Tagore Law 
Lecturer and published a work 
dealing with the Land Law of Ben- 
gal, a very difficult work which he 
undertook at the special request 
of Sir Comer Petheram, the late 
Chief Justice. In 1902, Mr. Mitra 
obtained, the distinction of election 
as the President of the Law 
Faculty of the Calcutta University, 
and in 1902 and again in 1903 he 
officiated as Judge of the High 
Court at Calcutta. At this period 
he was appointed by the Bengal 
Governnient to report on the Budh- 
Gya dispute, a high compliment 
and an expression of the confidence 
of the Government. When Mr. 
Mitra' s report issued, it was receiv- 
ed with satisfaction and regarded 
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by Sir J, Bourdillon as "a monu- 
ment of erudition, moderation, im- 
partiality and carefulness.” In 
the year 1904 Mr. Mitra reached 
the summit of legal ambition in 
India, being elevated to the Bench 



Mr. P, W. Monie. 


of the ancient Bengali works and of 
Vidyapati^sPaclavali, and also edited 
the Kayastha Karika (Genealogical 
Tables) of all Kayastha families of 
.one section of Bengal. His valuable 
work on the Land Law of Bengal has 
already been referred to above. He 
has always taken an active interest 
in the education of children and 
has published and written some 
school books on English Grammar, 
Sanscrit and Bengali literature, 

Mr. PETER WILLIAM MONIE, 

B, A. (Oxon.), Under-Secretary to 
Government, Political, Judicial and 
Legislative Departments, Bombay, 
was born at Rothesay, Bute, Scot- 
land, in 1877, and educated at Glas- 
gow University, and Balliol College, 
Oxford. He came to India in 1900 
and served as Assistant Collector in 
the districts of Ahmednagar, Khan- 
desh, Ratnagiii, Satara and Shola- 
pur; and as Assistant J udge at Satara. 

Mr, WILIAM HARRISON 
MORELAND, i.c.s., b.a., 

C. I.E., Director of Land Records 
and Agriculture, United Provinces, 
was born at Belfast, Ireland, in July 


of the Calcutta High Court in place 
of Sir Gooroo Das Banerjee, retired. 
There is no doubt that, the appoint- 
ment was a wise one and gave sat- 
isfaction to all alike,, whether Eur- 
opeans or Indians. A good test 
of such an appointment is news- 

S opinion, a.nd all, from the , 
ig English to the organs of 
Native opinion, concurred in view- 
ing the appointihent favourably. 
The Hon'ble Mr. 'Jiistice Mitra has 
been an active contributor to the 
literature of the , day; and has 
published a whole series of articles 
in Bengali and English periodicals 
oh philological, hisiprical, biograph- 
ical, ’sodalogical, juridical , and 
agricultural subjects., He published 
a Nate on . a Uniform Script for , 
' India, which created an active, and ■ 
profound interest all over India. 
He has also made a :- mark vrith 
Notes on the development of the 
Bengal School of Hindu Law, on 
University of Reform^ on Primary 
Education, bn' Female Education,, 
on , Usury Laws, and on the. Ap- 
bomtment of Examiners in the 


He has found 
edition 



Mr. W. H. Moreland. 

j:86S. Son , of the late "W. H. More- 
land, Esq., of Belfast, Flax Spinner. 
Educated at ( 3 ifton and Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Having suc- 
cessfully .completed at the competi- 
tive examination for - the Indian 


Civil Service, Mr. Moieland joined 
the service on 31st August 1888, 
and arrived in India in November 
1889. After passing through the 
lower grades of the service and 
officiating for some months as Un- 



Col. J. W. A. Morgan. 


der-Secretary to Government, he 
was appointed to the Unao Settle- 
ment which he completed while 
holding charge of the district. In 
1897 he took fuilough for a year, and 
rejoining in i8g8, was appointed 
Officiating Director of Land Rec- 
ords and Agriculture, obtaining 
this as his substantive appoint- 
ment in the following year. He 
has performed the duties of this 
post ever since, except for a short 
period of special service in Aus- 
tralia. In the year 1905, he was 
invested with the Insignia of a 
Companion of the Order of the 
Indian Empire. He is the author 
of The Final Settlement Report of 
the Unao District, Report on the Aus- 
tralian Method of Testing and Im- 
proving ; Wheat (Agricultural 
Ledger No. a of 1901) j An ac- 
count of the attempts, which have 
been made to utilize Usar Land in 
the N,-W. , Provinces and . Oudh 
(Agricultural Ledger No. 13 of igoi) ; 
The Agriculture of the United 
Provinces ; An introduction for the 
use of Landholders and Officials ' 

CoL JOHN WXLLJ^ AKER. 
MAN Inspector-Gen- 

eral qf the Jiidm, Civil Veterinary 
Depattmehty the eldest son of 


the late Captain Edward Morgan, 
R.H.A. He was born in 1856, 
educated at Bath and took his 
diploma at the Royal Veterinary 
College, London, in 1877. Joining 
the Home Service he was attached 
to the Privy Council office for a 
year and then served in both the 
Zulu and Afghan Wars. Coming 
out to India he was appointed 
Superintendent, Horse Breeding 
Operations, Bombay, in 1892 ; and 
Inspector-General, Civil Veterinary 
Department, Simla, in 1901. Mar- 
ried September 20th, 1899, Con- 
stance, daughter of the late John 
Foster, Esq., Thorne Hall, York- 
shire. He is a very keen sportsman 
and has shot nearly every variety 
of big game to be found in India, 
Burma and the Himalayas. He 
has also owned and raced some of 
the best Arabs and country-breds 
in India ; amongst the latter that 
very high class mare ''Evensong,'' 
which he bred himself. 

The Hon'ble Dr. ASUTOSH 
MOOKERJEE, ll.d. This distin- 
guished Judge of the High Court of 
Fort William, and Vice-Chancellor of 
the University of Calcutta, is a 
member of a Brahmin family settled 
from time immemorial in Bengal. 
The family was originally settled in 
Jeerut Balagarh, a village on the 
Hooghly, whence Dr. Ganga Prasad 
Mookerjee came to Calcutta in 
the fifties to pursue his studies in 
medicine. He graduated at the 
Calcutta Medical College and there- 
after settled down as a medical 
practitioner in Bhowanipore, a 
southern suburb of Calcutta. Dr. 
Mookerjee was a medical man of 
distinction in his day. His son, 
Mr. Justice Mookerjee, was born 
at Bhowanipur in June 186^, At 
that time Bhowanipur was the 
centre of the law courts which were 
held in the present Military Hospital 
buildings, and the young Mookerjee 
grew up in an atmosphere which 
may be described as a legal one. 
To his father young Mookerjee owed 
the foundation of his great store 
of learning. The undoubted dis- 
advantages of an Indian education, 
which places too much reliance on 
mere book learning, were counter- 
acted in Mr,^ Justice Mookerjee' s 
case by ^the care which his father 
ipok of h^ mind. in his early years, 
Jntq ; Min from his own 
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wide experience those 2:>rinciples of 
independent thought that have 
made him the origiral thinker that 
he is to-aay, and has been through- 
out his life. The same care follow- 
ed Mr. Mookerjee all through his 
student life. Even while he was 
at school, the elder Dr. Mookerjee 
aided his studies with his own ripe 
wisdom. The consequence was, that 
the future High Court Judge ac- 
quired knowledge far in advance 
of that usually imparted at school 
and college. At the age of twenty, 
Mr. Mookerjee attained his degree 
of Bachelor of Arts and, continu- 
ing his studies in the same earnest 
spirit, in the following 3^ear took 
his Master's degree in mathematics, 
and the next year was awarded 
the Premchand Roychand student- 
ship of Rs. 8,000. In these years 
Mr. Mookerjee showed a brilliant 
capacity for the higher mathematics, 
and with a mind so stored there 
were many professions open to the 
young man. His effoits in these 
purely mental labours were more 
than local, and before he had attained 
his majority, his work iii pure and 
mixed mathematics had reached 
the learned societies of Europe. His 
solutions of many abstruse mathe- 
matical problems have been incor- 
porated in standard woiks together 
with the best work oi European 
scholars. But finally the law claim- 
ed the young scholar. He joined 
the City College for the purpose of 
studying law. Though to this sub- 
ject he brought his usual energy, at 
first the result was not commensur- 
ate with his success in the calmer 
studies of mathematics. He carried 
off the Tagore Law Gold Medals on 
three separate occasions, but it must 
be acknowledged that at first his 
progress in the law was not as 
meteoric as his former cai'eer had 
been. He passed the examination 
of Bachelor of Law, without much 
distinction, . but the preparation of 
study bore fruit soon after, and his 
appearance. at the Honouns Examin- 
ation of law five years later was the 
occasion of a masterly exhibition of 
acquirements which secured him the 
title of Doctor of Law, At this period 
Mr. Mookerjee was in his thirtieth 
year. The next ten years, for he is 
now scarcely turned forty, were a 
period of great, development. He 
cbmihenced to, practise at the Cal- 
cutta Bar, and as a. junior he was 
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soon found to be an invaluable aid 
to leading counsel,. for the thorough 
and painstaking habits inculcated 
in him by his wise father made him 
the master of every case submitted 
to him. As in course of time he 
obtained opportunities of exhibiting 
his powers before the Bench, the issue 
was not long left in doubt, and it was 
found that he was able to hold his 
own against the ablest legal talent 
of the Calcutta ‘Bar. In seven 
years he attained a leading position. 
Mr. Mookerjee gained all the hon* 
oui^ open to him as practising 
counsel, and in filtecn years after 
taking the gown he was appointed 
a Judge of the High Court which 
his forensic abilities liad so adorned. 
In this short sketch it is not pos- 
sible to do full justice to the many 
honours which the Hon’ble Mr. 
Justice Mookerjee has obtained Ju his 
not verj'' lenghty life. Long years 
are left in which to add to them, 
for the learned Judge is stilT a 
student. He is a Fellow of the 
Calcutta University, appointed by 
Lord I-ansdowne in 1889, and as a 
Member of the Faculty of Arts has 
been one of its representatives on the 
Syndicate of the same University for 
fifteen years. He has been nom- 
inated by the University^ on two 
occasions as its representative on the 
Bengal Legislative Council, and a 
third time by the Calcutta Municipali- 
ty. Ill X904, he was elected to the 
Supreme Council by the non-official 
Members of the Bengal Legislative 
Council. As a legislator. Dr. Mooker- 
jee is not in sympathy with the agi- 
tating cliques among his countrymen. 
His work for his country is of a more 
solid character than the airing of 
rhetoric, popular among public 
men of far inferior attainments to 
his; but as a cham]non of right in 
legislation Dr, Mookerjee's services 
have Jyeen of a solid order and of 
infinite value , to the material pros- 
pects of his country. He is a true 
patriot, working for the advance- 
ment of his community under the . 
existing order of Government, which 
be recognises as the. best attainable 
till the country is realty ' edxicated 
enough for a further share of freedom. 
As a profound and honest lawyer, 
he has placed his knowledge at the 
service , of the public, and the result 
is shown in , many an Act which 
wotdd have been less perfect but 
for the keen ^kUl in Ia,w md practi- 
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cal knowledge of ilie country which 
he has exhibited. With all "this er- 
lightened and comprehensive grasp of 
things as they are, Dr. Mookerjee 
is a typical Hindoo. He is no 
denationalised mixture of East and 
West, but he has recognised the. 
possibility of being true to his coun- 
try and traditions, while standing 
forth with the leaders of thought 
either in Europe or Asia. He has 
never travelled in Europe, but is a 
brilliant exponent of Western know- 
ledge, and at the same time is 
versed in the ancient lore of India. 
Hindoo metaphysics and Sanskrit 
literature are as familiar with him 
as the latest results of European 
research. Dr, Mookerjee has led too 
busy a life to have published much, 
hut the output of his mind may 
be looked for in the future, of a 
certainty. Already he has made a 
commencement in a book on that 
abstruse and difficult subject, the 

Law of Perpetuities * ' and his 
work on Conic Sections * * is now 
a text book. 

Mr, NILAMBARA MUKARJI, 
Vice-Chairman of the Corporation 
of Calcutta, is the son of the late 
Pundit Devendra Nath Mukarji, 
a man of considerable literary 
ability. He was born near Calcutta, 
December 3rd, 1842, and was edu- 
cated at the Sanskrit College and 
the Presidency College of that city, 
taking a first place in Sanskrit. He 
continued his sttidies at the Calcutta 
ijniversity, taking the degree of 
M.A. in 1865, and graduated B. L. 
in 1866. He was enrolled a Vakil 
foleader) of the High Court of 
Calcutta, and, after a short practice 
there,' transferred his practice to 
the High Court at Lahore, In 1869, 
enlisted in the service of His 
Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir 
and became Chief - Judge of the 
Kashmir State. By gradual promo- 
tion he was^ made His Highness* 
Finance Minister, receiving a very 
large remuneration for hi^ valuable 
services. In , 1886, he was relieved 
from- his duties, In 1896,, he was 
appointed Vice-Chairm^ of the 
Corporation of Calcutta. , 

tieuL-CoL R. I). MURRAY, 
w.B.j Jnspector^General 

of Civil Hospitals, was born in 
Ross-iffiire, Scotland, on the 36 th 
Augbst He was, educated 


at the Aberdeen and Edinburgh 
Universities, taking his M. B. 
degree with honours at the latter. 
He joined the Indian Medical 
Service in 1875 and remained in 
military employ to the 31st March 
T876. On the 1st April 1876 he 
was appointed Civil Surgeon of 
Chittagong, and held charge till 
1880. He then served as Civil 
Surgeon of Rajshahi and Bhagal- 
pur, and in December of 1882, he 
was appointed to Calcutta, where 
he acted as Resident Surgeon of 
the Medical College Hospital for five 
months. He next acted in turn 
as Civil Surgeon of Mozufferpur, 
Burdwan, Jessore and Nadiya, and 
returned to Calcutta in 1884. In 
18861 his services were placed at 



the disposal of the Military Depart- 
ment for employment in Burma. 
For his good services there he was 
mentioned in Despatches, and 
received the Burma Medd with 
clasp. Next year he was promoted 
to Surgeon-Major, and in 1887 he 
returned to civil employ under die 
Government of Bengal.' He was 
appointed First . Resident Surgeon 
at the Presidency General Hospital 
and Superintendent of the Presi- 
dency ^ylums. , In 1888 he served 
as Civil Surgeon of Champaran, 
and in x89C), as Civil Surgeon of 
Gaya, In 1892, he was appointed 
Civil -Surgeon and Inspector of 
Factories at Howr^. In 1S95,; he 
officiated jis Professor of Surgery 


at the Medical College and ex-officio 
ist Surgeon to the College Hospital, 
being confirmed in that appointment 
on the 19th August 1898. He 
was promoted to the rank of Lieute- 
nant-Colonel on the 31st March 
1895, and in 1900, he was selected 
for promotion to the administrative 
grade. On the ist April 1904, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Murray’s ser- 
vices were placed at the disposal 
of the Government of India, Home 
Department. He served as Inspec- 
tor-General of Civil Hospitals for 
the United Provinces, and also as 
Principal Medical Officer of the 
Lahore Division. On January 17th, 
1905, he was appointed to officiate 
as Inspector-General of Civil Hos- 
pitals, Bengal, and on 29 th March, 
was appointed Inspector-General 
of Civil Hospitals in the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Murray has 
contributed many valuable articles 
to the Medical Journals, '‘Scarlet 
Fever in India,” "Fifteen Months’ 
Surgical Practice at the Pilgrim 
Hospital, Gaya,”. “Scrotal Elephan- 
tiasis,” a new operation ' 'Colopexy ” 
for Prolapsus Ani, and papers on 
malarial fever, figure most promi- 
nently among these contributions. 
He has had a wide experience of 
medical work in India from many 
points of view, and he combines 
with his knowledge a fine capacity 
for organization. 

Mr. HENRY RIVERS NEVILL, . 

B.A. (Oxon), M.R.A.S., M.A.S.B., ’ 
F.s.s. and F.R.G.S., Joint Magistrate 
on special duty, was born in 1876 at 
Norwich, England, and is a younger 
son of the late Ven. H.. R. Nevill, 
Archdeacon of Norfolk. Mr. Nevill 
was educated at Charterhouse, and 
obtained an open scholarship at 
Oriel College at Oxford, where he 
took a second class in classical 
Moderations in the year 1896.' 
Having passed the competitive ex- 
aihihationof the Indian Civil Service 
in 1:898, he arrived in India the 
following year.. For the next’ two 
years, he performed the duties . of 
Assistant Collector and Magistrate' 
at Bareilly, AJmora, Farrukhaba^, 
Fyzabad, and Naini Fal, In 
he was placed oh special duty and 
entrusted with the revision' of the 
Gazetteer of ffie Unitfed Provincesi' 
and to , tgofe he h^d ih 

addiri^ of the current dutie|- . 


of the office of the Superintendent, 
Imperial Gazetteer, United Provin- 
ces, Mr. Nevill is the author of 
the District Gazetteers of Buland- 
shahr, Muzaffarnagar, Meerut, Agra, 
Fatehpur, Budaun, Basti, Nahii 
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Tal, Lucknow, Unao, Rai Bareli, 
Hardoi, Sitapur, Kheri, Fyzahad, 
Gonda, Bahraich, Sultanpur, Par- 
tabgarh, and Bara Banld, He is 
an Associate of the Institute of 
Naval Architects, London, and a 
Lieutenant in the United Provinces 
Light Horse, 

Mr.EUSTACE FERRERS 
NICHOLSON {LieuL-CoL, Bombay 
V ohmteer Rifles) i Government Solici- 
tor and Public Prosecutor, Bombay, 
Mr. Nicholson is the youngest son of 
the late Major William Nicholson of 
Thelwall (Cheshire) and Bath, by 
his wife Constance Ferrers, daughter 
of George Pickering of Chester, and 
was born at Southport, Lancashire, 
in the year 1858, He was educated 
at Stonyhurst College, Lancashire, 
•and subsequently articled at War- 
rington to his uncle, the late Mr. 
James Nicholson of Thelwall Hall, in 
1875, after he had matriculated at 
the London University. ; After serv- 
ing his articles he joined the well- 
known firm of Gregory, Rowcliffes 
.and Rawle, Solicitors of No. i, Bed- 
ford: Row, ‘ London^ in order to 
prepare himself for the. final exam- 
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ination ])revious to his admission 
as a Solicitor, In 1879 he was 
taken on the staff of Messrs Gregory, 
Rowcliffes and Rawle in the Com- 
mon Law (Agency Side) Depart- 
ment of that firm, but after being 
admitted as a Solicitor in 1S80, he 
decided to proceed to India, and, 
coming to Bombay, he joined the 
firm of Hearn, Cleveland and Little, 
Solicitors, Mr, Hearn at that time 
being Solicitor to the Bombay Gov- 
ernment and Public Prosecutor. 
Mr, Hearn resigned in 1882 and 
Mr. Cleveland was appointed to fill 
the official vacancy, and the firm 
changed its style to Cleveland, 
Little and Nicholson, Mr, Cleveland 
having r-esigned in 1884, Mr, Little 
received the Government appoint- 
ment, and Mr. Little and Mr. Nichol 
son shortly afterwards allied them- 
selves with the firm of Messrs. Smith 
and Frere, Solicitors of Bomba}^ the 
style of the new firm becoming 
Little, Smith, Frere and Nicholson, 
Mr. Frere subsequently retired from 
the firm which, adopting its present 
style of Little & Co., was after- 
wards joined by Mr. J. C. G. Bowen 
and Mr. E. C. B. Acwortli, and Mr. 
Little having resigned his Govern- 
ment appointment in 1898 and re- 
tired from Indian practice, Mr. 
Nicholson, who had acted as Solici- 
tor to Government and Public Pro- 
secutor in 1894 and again in 1897, 
and who had been specially appoint- 
ed as Public Prosecutor in certain 
important Poona cases, was, in 1898, 
confirmed in the Government ap- 
pointment which he now holds. Mr. 
Nicholson is a prominent Volunteer. 
He joined the Bombay Volunteer 
Rifles in 1885 as an Officer and, 
having passed through the commis- 
sioned ranks, became Lieutenant- 
Colonel and Commandant in 1899, 
He has the Volunteer Officers' Deco- 
ration and was appointed Honorary 
A.D.C. on the Personal Staff of Lord 
Northcote, Governor of Bombay, 
with whom he attended at the Delhi 
Durbar, He is well known in Bom- 
bay athletic circles, having for many 
years played cricket for the Bombay 
Gymkhana, and is the winner of 
several challenge cups for lawn 
tennis. He is an enthusiastic golfer, 
and was Captain of the Royal 
Western India Golf Club , for 1905. 
Qn the distaff side Mr. Nncholson 
is descended from the illustrious 
family of Ferrers of. Baddesley, 
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Clinton, Warwickshire, his grand- 
mother having been Magdalen, 
daughter of Edward Ferrers, 
Esquire, eleventh lord (of the name) 
of that ancient manor. He was 
married in 1S85 to Dora Maria 



Maud, only daughter of the 
late Henry Gamble of Bombay 
and has two sons and two 
daughters. 

Mr. C. E. A. W. OLDHAM, 
LC.s., Director of Agriculture, 
Bengal, was born in Galway in 
1869, and was educated in Galway, 
London, and Balliol College, Ox- 
ford. He joined the service in 
October, 1890, and served as an As- 
sistant Magistrate and Collector, 
acting as Magistrate-Collector in 
1S92, 1894 and 1895 for short pe- 
riods. In 1895 he was appointed 
Under-Secretary to, Government 
officiating as Secretary to Govern- 
ment in the Financial and Municipal 
Departments in 1897. Omitting 
short terms of special duty, Mr. 
Oldham next served as a District 
Officer, holding charge of the, Gaya 
District for five years and of Mon- 
ghyr for nearly two , years. He 
was placed on special duty in con- 
nection with the Agricultural De- 
partment in September,^ 1905. 
For his services in connection with 
plague in Gaya he was awarded 
the Kaisar-i-Hind medal of the 
first class in 1902, 
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Col. HENRY DACRES OLIVIER, 
R.E., A.M.iNST.c.E., late Agent, 
Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India Railway, is the son of 
Rev. Henry Olivier, and was 
born at Potterne Manor House, 
Wiltshire, in 1850. He received his 
education at Haileybury and Chel- 
tenham College, after which he en- 
tered the Royal Military Academy 
in 1869, and two years later receiv- 
ed his Commission in the Royal En- 
gineers. He came out to India in 
1874, joining the Public Works 
Department in 1875. From 1878 to 
x88o he was employed in Baluchis- 
tan, where he took part in both the 
Afghan campaigns, being attach- 
ed to Sir Donald Stewart’s staff. 
He was subsequently appointed 
Executive Engineer "and Deputy 
Consulting Engineer for Railways. 
In 1885 he was engaged on the 
Soudan Railways, and in 1887 
appointed Under-Secretary to 
Government in the Public Works 
Department. In 1894 he was ap- 
pointed Agent to the Bombay, 
Baxoda and Central India Rail- 
way Co. He retired from Govern- 
ment employment in 1904. Col. 


activ^e interest in games and ath- 
letic sports and devotes much of 
his leave to travel and sport. 

Mr. HUGH WILLIAM ORANGE, 
c.i.E., Director-General of Educa- 



in 1873. In the year 1875, he was 
appointed Assistant Accountant- 
General, Madras, and held several 
similar appointments in Calcutta, 
Madras and Burma, till in 1892 
he was posted Examiner of Local 
Accounts, Bengal, and successively 
Deputy Accountant-General, Alla- 
habad and Punjab; Senior Assis- 
tant Comptroller-General, Calcutta, 
1893 ; Deputy Accountant-General, 
Burma, in 1899, and in 1902 Deputy 
Auditor-General, Calcutta. In the 
same 3^ear he was appointed Comp- 
troller, India Treasuries, which post 
he held, with one break when 
he officiated as Accountant-General, 
Madras, till his death.' Besides 
his official life, Mr. Oung interest- 
ed himself in public affairs. He 
took a prominent part in found- 
ing the Burma Leper Asylum, was 
Hony. Treasurer of the Dufferiii 
Hospital, Rangoon, Member of the 
Burma Text Book Committee and 
of the Educational Syndicate, Bur- 
ma, Pali Examiner of Buddhist 
priests, and Examiner in Pali and 
Burmese of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity. He was attached to the 
Burmese Embassy to Lord North- 



Olivier takes- a keen interest in 
Volunteering, and was Commandant 
of: the k C. L Railway Volun- 
teers, and has also been on occasions 
a member of the Bombay Improve- 
ment Trust,;, Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce^ and ,Somt>ay Municipal 


tion in India, was born in Berk- 
shire, England, in 1866. Son of Dr. 
W, Orange, c.b., of Broadmoor. 
He was educated at Winchester Col- 
lege, and New College, Oxford 
Was Junior Examiner to the Board 
of Education, London, from 1S93 
to 1902, and while holding that 
position was Private Secretary, 
from 1898 to 1902, to Sir George 
Kekewich, k.c.b., Permanent Sec- 
retary ■ of the Board of Education, 
London; a chief whose term of office 
was marked by many far-reaching 
changes, and who w^as pre-eminent 
for his public services in the cause 
of education., Mr. Orange received 
his present appointment, March 6tb, 
igoa., -In January igo6 ho receive! 
the decoration of GJ.E, 

The late Mr. MOUNG HLA 
OUNX, F*S;A.A., F.s.a., Comptroller, 
India Treasuries and ex-officio Exa- 
miner of Funds in India, was born in 
1853 Akyab. Educated at Akyab 
Government School, Chittagong Col- 
lege and Bishop’s College, Calcutta. 
He passed as a first class Advocate, 
Burma, and was appointed Govern- 
ment Translator, Burma, Chief Court, 
in 1873, and Personal Interpreter , 
to the Chief Commissionbr pf Burma 



brook in connection with , Karenni 
affairs. Took an active part in 
founding many Burmese ' educa- 
tional establishments. He saw 
political service under Sir Ashley 
Eden and also in the troubled times 
preceding and ■ following the last 
Burmese War. 
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Mr, J OHN A L K X A N D ER 
OWEN S, Presidency Ptjstmaster, 
Calcutta, was l)orn in India in the 
year 1S51. He left the country 
as a child a.nd receivtxl Ins earlitM' 
education in England. He returned 



to India some years later and com- 
pleted his course of study in this 
country. On their completion, be 
joined the Postal Department of 
the Government of India as a 
junior in r868. Five years later, in 
1873, he became a Divisional Super- 
intendent of Post Offices, and for 
nineteen years served in the various 
grades of Superintendents in differ- 
ent divisions in the Bengal and 
Behar Postal Circles; and also as 
Personal Assistant to the Post- 
niaster-General, Bengal. In 1892, 
Mr. Owens was appointed Presi- 
dency Postmaster at Bombay, after 
he had officiated as Assistant Direc- 
tor-General, and Deputy Post- 
master-General on four occasions. 
In 1893, he was transferred to 
Calcutta as Presidency Postmaster, 
and has since held this substantive 
appointment at the General Post 
Office, Calcutta. The mercantile 
and general public of the 
metropolis of India owe to Mr* 
Owens’ initiative, the introduction 
of the local hourly delivery system, 
by which collections and deliveries 
of mails are made hourly between 
6 A.M. and 9 p.m. daily, except on 
Sundays^ he having introduced this 
waluable reform in the year 1897. 


During Mr. Owens* IcngHiy service 
he has at viirioiis times officiated 
as Postmasler-Geaeral of the 
Bengal, Madras, and tlic United 
P r o V i II c e s of Agra and Oudli 
Postal Circles, and lias seen many 
changes and innovations for tlu* 
better serving of the public in 
Postal matters successfully effected. 

Sir ALEXANDER PEDLER, 
KT., C.I.E., F.K.S., late Director of 
Public Instruction, Bengal, was 
born on 21st May 1849. He was 
educated at the City of London 
School and the Ro^^al College of 
Science. He joined the Educational 
Department in 1873, and was ap- 
pointed Professor of Chemistry at 
the Presidency College, Calcutta. In 
1875, he officiaterl as Meteorological 
Reporter to the Government of 
Bengal in addition to his own duties. 
He held this appointment till 1890, 
officiating on various occasions as 
Meteorological Reporter, and Prin- 
cipal of the Presidency College, 
Calcutta. He held the joint appoint- 
ments of Professor of Chemistry 
and Meteorological Reporter from 
1890 to 1895, when, after returning 
from furlough, he in 1896, was 
appointed Principal of the Presi- 



dency College. He officiated as 
Inspector of Schools on several 
occasions, and on January 3rd, 
1899, was appointed Director of 
Public Instruction, Bengal. He 
was a member of the Educational 
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Conference (Imperial) in 1901 and 
was on special duty with the Uni- 
versity Commission from 9th Feb- 
ruary 1902 to the 9th June of the 
same year. In IQ04 he served on 
the Committee appointed to inquire 



Mr. William Henrv Pickering. 


into the financial condition of Euro- 
pean schools. 

In 1904, be was appointed Vice- 
Chancellor of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity, Mr. Pedler was granted the 
C.LE. decoration in 1901, and was 
made a Fellow of the Royal Society 
in 1892. He has made many valu- 
able contributions to journals on 
Chemical, Scientific and .Education- 
al matters, and has been prominently 
connected with the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. He has been a member 
of three Government expeditions 
sent to observe total eclipses of 
the sun in Sieffy, at .the Nicobar 
Islands, and Viriadrug. 

In January 1906, he was knighted 
for his long* services in the Educa- 
tion Department. 

Mr. WILLIAM HENRY PICKER- 
ING, the Chief Inspector of Mines 
in India, is the second son of the 
late Mr. James Pickering who was 
a well-known colliery agent in 
England. Mr. W.,H. Pickering was 
born on October ist, 1858, at Orrell, 
in Lancashire, and was educated 
at Uphollahd . Grammar , School 
and St. Peter’s School, York. He 
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began his mining career in the year He is a very firm believer in the Identification Bureau at 

1875, when he was articled as an power of such Institutes to advance Phillour, and also in charge of the 
appi'entice to Mr. Watkin, of Pern- the cause of science, and was the School, where he codified the orders 
berton Collieries, Lancashire, and originator of the proposal to found and introduced a new and more 
after experience in Lancashire and the Mining and Geological Institute practical system of^ instmction. 
the North of England, he obtained of India, which was launched under Mr, Plowden was appointed District 
a first class certificate, of competency most favourable auspices on the 16 th Sujperintendent of Police, Simla, on 
in the year 1881, entitling him to January 1906. He is the Honorary February 2^h, 1904, and was trans- 
manage mines under the Coal Mines Secretary of that Institute of which ferred to Delhi on its becoming 
Regulation Act. He was Assistant His Excellency the Viceroy is vacant in August 1905. 

Manager at Rainford Collieries when Patron, which already has the names 

he sat at the examination for of nearly all the leading mining Colonel GEOFFREY MORE- 

Government Inspectors of Mines in engineers and geologists of India hfaD PORTFR n f Mint Master 

1883. and being placed first, was on its list of members. Calcutta, was bL at 

given the vacant appointment as educated at Chelten- 

Assistant Inspector m Stafford- ^r. RICHARD CHICHELE ham College and the Royal Military 
shire district. In 1901, he was pLOWDEN, District Superintend- Academy, Woolwich. He joined the 

appointed Chief Inspector of Mmes Police, Simla, was born in Royal Engineers in September 1873 

for the Yorkshire and Lincolnshire the Mutiny year at Nagpore. He is andabout three years later proceeded 

the youngest son of the late Mr. 

George Augustus Chichele Plowden, 

H.E.I.C.S., Chief Commissioner 
of the Central Provinces, Mr. 

Plowden received his education at 
Cheltenham College and at 
King’s College, London. Return- 
ing to India in October of 1875, 

Mr. Plowden entered the Punjab 
Police Service in 1878. Fortune 
seems to have smiled upon him, 
because within six months from the 
time he joined the foixe, he was 
called to active service, having 
been made Commandant of the 
Road Police, Kohat District, during 
the Afghan War. As Transport 
Officer he served in the Khyber, 

Cabul, Candahar, Peshin, from April 
1880 to February 1882, returning 
to the Punjab in the same year. 

Mr. Plowden in 1885 served as 
Assistant District Superintendent of 
Police at Quetta and in Baluchis- 
tan, where he also officiated as 
Assistant Political Agent of the 
Bolan Pass, He was made a 




district, the largest and most im- 
portant of the inspection divisions 
of England, Three years later, his 
services were lent by the Imperial 
.Government to the Government of 
Tndia, and he was appointed Chief , 
Inspector of Mines in India, and 
the 19th Deceipber, ,xop4, he 
assumed office as the head of the 
Mines Departipent,: an important 
branch of the Department of Com- 
meme and Indhstiy; Mr,. Pickeixjg 
is a member of the Itetitute bif . 
ing, MefchSinkal and -GiviOi 
England, and hds contribute 4 l>apers 
to the publications from time to 
time, and was a member of the ' 
Council before he came to India. 


Magistrate of the ist Class and a 
Justice of the Peace. Returning to 
the Punjab in 1889, Mr. Plowden 
was put in charge of the Police 
Training School when it was in its 
infancy in *1892, The districts of 
Dera Ghazi Khan, and Peshawar, 
which abound in dangerous fanatics 
and criminals of , a very bad type, 
were his, next spheres of activity. 
These appoiiitriients show the high 
estimaitibn in wimh Mr:; Plowden 
; was ‘ held as a. practice Police 
- jDffieer, ..In 1896 he invented , the 
handcuff -which is now in general 
usevrn meLn3j of the Punjab Districts, 
For a period of tWo years Mr, 
Plowden was in ; charge of the 


to India, arriving here on the 31st 
January 1877. After being attached 
for a short time to the Bengal 
Sappers and‘ Miners at Roorkee, he 
entered the Military, Works Branch. 
In this department Colonel Porter 
served in stations scattered over a 
very wide stretch of Northern India 
from Calcutta to Peshawar. During 
this period of his service he -was 
engaged on, barrack and forti- 
fication work and wai attached to 
the Kabul' Field Force -in. the 
famous campaign of . 1879.' ’. After 
serving, a few years in Simla in the 
office |)f the Tn^pector-^General of 
Miliary he was in 1889, w 
retoiti fi^m a course at Chath^, 
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posted for special duty in connec- 
tion with the Government Dockyard 
to Bombay. He was appointed to 
officiate as Mint Master in 1897. The 
officiating appointment in Bombay 
was converted into a substantive 
one in 1902. He was transferred to 
Calcutta as senior Mint Master in 
1904 and now holds this post. 
Colonel Porter has seen the rise of 
works of considerable importance 
during his Indian service. In 1878 
he was engaged in the laying out 
and construction of the Fort at 
Fulta on the Hooghly. Between 
1889 and 1893, he was* engaged in 
designing and constructing the wet 
basin in the Government Dockyard. 
Bombay, and in carrying out the 
work of deepening and lengthening 
the Duncan dry dock. In the year 
1905, he was sent on deputation to 
the United States with a view to 
studying the methods employed in 
the U. S. A. Mints. The Government 
has recently found full employment 
for Colonel Porter’s abilities in 
connection with the new bronze and 
nickel coinage, a bill for the introduc- 
tion of which has recently become 
law, and in the introduction of 
electricity into the Calcutta Mint. 


• The Hon’ble Mr. LESLIE 
ALEXANDER SELIM PORTER. 
M.A., LL.D., Commissioner of 



Lucknow, United Provinces. The 
Hon^ble: Mr, Porter was born in 
the year X854 at Damascus. He 


was educated at the Royal Aca- 
demical Institution and Queen’s 
College, Belfast. He passed the 
competitive examination and was 
appointed to the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice in 1874, and arrived in India 
in the year 1876. His first service 
was in the then North-West Prov- 
inces, where he held, in succession, 
the posts of Assistant Collector and 
Magistrate, Assistant Secretary to 
Government, Joint Magistrate, and 
Settlement Officer. In the year 1891 
he officiated as Deputy Secretary 
and as Secretary to the Government 
of India in the Legislative Depart- 
ment. In November i8qi he 
was appointed Secretary to the Dec- 
can Agriculturists’ Relief Commis- 
sion, In September 1892 he be- 
came a Deputy Commissioner, and 
in February 1894 a Magistrate and 
Collector. He acted as Commis- 
sioner in i8q8, and was made sul- 
stantive as Commissioner in 1901. 
In 1903, Mr. Porter was appoint- 
ed as Acting Chief Secretary to 
the Government of the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh, and 
became a Member of the Viceroj^’s 
Legislative Council in October 1904. 
He is also a Member of the Indian 
Peoples’ Famine Trust, As Conv- 
missioner of Lucknow he is 
ex-officio one of the Governors 
of the Martiniere College, Presi- 
dent of the Managing Committee 
of the Canning College, and of 
the Colvin Taliikdars’ School in 
that city. 

Mr. NEVILLE GEORGE 
P RIESTLEY {Licutemnt’C olonel, 
Simla Volunteer Rifles), Agent, 
South Indian Railway, was born in 
March, 1861, and was intended for 
the medical profession ; but the 
death of his father, who was in the 
service of the Indian Government, 
compelled him to abandon the idea 
of studying medicine and to take 
service in the Traffic Department 
of State Railways. He began his 
career on railways in December, 
1879, October, 1884, was 

appointed Division Superintendent 
on the Rajputana-lVfalwa State 
Railway, and continued in that 
position, varied with periods of duty 
at head-quarters, till December, 
X897, when he was^ selected by the 
Southern Mahratta Railway Com- 
pany for the position of Traffic 
Manager. 


In September, 1900, he was called 
up to Simla to fill the position of 
Under-Secretary to the Government 



of India in the Railwa}^ Department. 

During the winter of 1902-03, 
Mr, Priestley was associated with 
Mr. Thos. Robertson, c.v.o,, the 
special Railway Commissioner who 
was brought out from England to 
report on the working of railways in 
India, and assisted him in procuring 
the information for, and in prepar- 
ing, his report ; at the end of which 
duty in April 1903, he took his 
first long leave to Europe. 

In the summer of 1903, when on 
leave; Mr. Priestley was deputed 
by the Secretary of State to report 
oti the organisation and working 
of Railways in America. His 
report is well known, and it is not 
necessary to refer to it here further 
than to' say, that it showed Mr. 
Priestley to be an official who^ is 
intimate with the practical working 
of railways, and who held broad 
and progressive views. Subsequent- 
ly, when Mr. Robertson's report 
was under consideration by the 
Secretary of State for Indk, Mr. 
Priestley was placed on special duty 
at the India Office in connection 
with it, and on. the formation of the 
.Railway Board he was, on. February 
8th, 1905, appointed its first Secre- 
. tary. In the interval between his 
return from furlough in October 
1904, until the creation of. the 
liail way Board, Mr* Priestley filled 
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the office of Traffic Superintendent, 
E. B. S. Railway. 

In addition to his arduous railway 
duties, Mr. Priestley has, for some 
30 years, taken an active interest 
in the Volunteer movement and 
holds the rank of Lieutenant- Colo- 
nel. While Undci'-Secretary to the 
Government of India, he command- 
ed the Simla Volunteers for two 
years during igoi and 1902, and, 
on his return to Simla as Secretary 
of the Railway Board, he was again 
asked to take the command but 
was obliged to refuse on account 
of pressure of business. 

The Hon’ble Mr. JUSTICE 
R AMPIN I, M.A., LL.D., was born 
in Edinburgh on the 23rd August 
1844, educated at the 

Edinburgh Academy and Edin- 
burgh Institution during 1854 — 
1859. He studied at the Edinburgh 
University during 1859 — 1864, 
where he carried off the Gold Medal 
in Logic in 1861 and took his M. A. 
degree in 1864. 

' In the same year, he passed first 
for the Indian Civil Service and 
came out to India and joined the 
Indian Civil Service on the 28th 
November 1864. In India, he took 
n - degree of honour in Bengali, and 
obtained high proficiency certificates 
in Urdu, Bengali, Hindi and Uriya 
at the College of Fort William, 

In 1865, he was appointed a 
Magistrate in Bengal, and in the 
same year, on the outbreak of the 
great Orissa famine, he was sent to 
Orissa on famine relief duty. He 
was appointed famine relief manager 
for Balasore, and remained on this 
duty for two years. In 1866, while 
travelling at night on famine relief, 
work, he was attacked by dacoits, 
shot at and robbed. He rendered 
excellent service during the famine 
and at the conclusion of the famine 
relief operations, he was, in recogni- 
tion of his valuable services, exempt- 
ed from examination by the Higher 
Standard, 

, In 1873, he officiated for a short 
time as Inspector of Schools, and 
became a District and Sessions J udge 
in 1873. In 1881^ he was desired 
by Sir Ashley Eden, the then Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Bengal, to 
>hd^yomr to effect a compromise of 
in the Court 
Jiidg^ of Dacca 


Asluiuulla Bahadur, which threaten- 
ed to break np the family. He was 
.successful ill arranging an amicable 
settlement and obtained credit at 
the hands of the Government for 
the great tact and intelligence he 
displayed on the occasion. 

In 1883, he acted as Legal Re- 
membrancer, and was called to the 
Bar by tlie Inner Temple in 1884, 
having studied for and passed the 
examinations for the Bar during two 
furloughs, with a view to qualify 
himself properly for high judicial 
office. In rS88, he was appointed to 
officiate as a Judge of the Calcutta 
High Court, and officiated as such 
on three subsequent occasions till 
confirmed on the 2C)th April, 1893. 
Upon the retirement of .Sir Henry 



Prinsep on the 30th March, 2904,. 
he became the senior member of 
the Indian Civil Service in India. 

In 1897, Mr. Justice Ratnpini 
was' appointed a Fellow of the 
Calcutta University and for two 
years, 1899*^ 1901, was the Presi- 
dent, of the Faculty of Law, and a 
Member of the -Syndicate. On the 
reconstitution of the University 
under th 4 ' new Universities , Act, 
he has been reappointed a Fellow 
of, the University, He has always 
taken an active interest in the work 
of the’ University, 

In 1899, Mr. Justice Rampini 
was appointed President of the 


Board of Examiners in Oriental 
languages at Fort William for the 
whole of Upper India, which 
honorary office he has held since 
then. 

On the 5th September, 1902, Mr. 
Justice Rampini was appointed 
an Additional Member of the Coun- 
cil of the Governor-General for the 
purpose of making Laws and Regu- 
lations. He was first employed at 
Simla in revising the Bill to amend 
the Code of Civil Procedure, and 
then in Calcutta, as a member of 
the Select Committee appointed 
for the same purpose. As the Bill 
was not proceeded with, he re- 
signed his appointment in the 
Council on the 3rd Septem- 
ber, 1903. 

As an author and commenta- 
tor, his Lordship’s reputation 
stands high. He has brought out 
revised and greatly enlarged edb 
tions of Alexander’s Case-Law 
on Torts,” ” Field’s Law of Evi- 
dence ’ ’ and ” 0 ’ Kinealy ’ s Civil 
Procedure Code,” and is the author 
of a work on the Rent Law of Ben- 
gal (commonly known as the Ben- 
gal Tenancy Act). All these works 
bear testimony to his great learn- 
ing and research, and are highly 
valued and appreciated b}^ the pro- 
fession. 

On the 25th July, 1903, the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh conferred on 
his Lordship in absentia the Honor- 
ary degree of Doctor of Laws. 

In January 1906, Mr. Justice 
Rampini was appointed President 
of a Committee of officials and 
landholders, selected for the pur- 
pose of framing a Bill for the 
amendment of the Bengal Tenancy 
Act. The Bill has been framed 
and is now under the consid- 
eration of the Government of 
India, 

Mr, HENRY ADOLPHUS 
BYDEN RATTIGAN, b.a., Barris- 
ter-at-L^w, Legal Remembrancer, 
Punjab, is the son of the late Sir 
William- Rattigan, m.p., k.c., and 
was born at Delhi in October 1864. 
After being educated at Harrow, he 
roceeded to Oxford (BaUiol), where 
e took his B. A. degree in 1888, 
and was admitted at Lincoln's Inn 
in the same year. , 

, Returning to India in 2889; he was 
enrolled as an Advocate at the, 
Chief Court of the Punjab and 
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High Court, United Provinces. In Account offices of Calcutta, Allaha- 
May 1900 he was appointed Ad- bad and Madras, until in October 
ditional Judge, Punjab Chief Court, 1905 he was appointed to his present 
and in November of the same year post. Mr. Ray comes of an his- 
Legal Remembrancer and Secre- toric family, being descended from 
tary the Legislative Council of Rajah Ramcharan Ray of Aiidul, 

the Dewan of Lord Clive. He is a 
lover of Sanskrit philosophy and 
literature and is the author of a 
Bengali work based on Xenophon*s 
“ Anabasis.' ' 

Mr. HUGH DAVEY RENDALL, 
I.C.S., was born at Great Rollright, 
Oxfordshire, in December 1872, 
the youngest son of the Rev. Henry 
Rendall. He was educated at 
Rugby {1886-91) and Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge (1891-96), almost a 
year of the latter period being spent 
at the coaching establishment of 
the late Walter Wren. He obtained 
honours in the Cambridge Classical 
Tripos, and in 1893 passed the 
Indian Civil Service examination. 
Arriving in India the following year, 
he spent five years as Assistant Col- 
lector and Magistrate at Ahmedabad 
and Godhra, afterwards becoming 
Assistant Judge, Satara, and Joint 
Judge, Ahmedabad. The special 

Mr. Henry Adolphus Byden Ra.ttigan. 


the Punjab. In 1902 and 1904, he 
officiated as Judge of the Chief 
Court, and in October 1905 he was 
appointed 2nd Additional Tem- 
porary Judge of that Court. 

' Mr. GOPAL CHANDRA RAY, 
m.Am Assistant Comptroller-Gen- 
eral of Accounts to the Govern- 
ment of India, was born in the year 
1854 and educated at the Hindu 
School and Presidency College, 

Calcutta. He obtained his degree 
of Master of Arts of the Calcutta 
University in 1874. Mr, Ray then 
joined the Church Missionary So- 
ciety's College at Calcutta as Pro- 
fessor of Natural Science and As- 
tronomy- In December 1875, he 
was selected by Sir J. Westland 
for Government service in the 
Financial Department, after a 
competitive examination to test 
knowledge of, Actuarial Science. In 
this Department he steadily rose duty of drafting the Famine Report 
till, in 1900, he was appointed ,by, , for the Bombay Presidency claimed 
the 'Government of , India to the Mr, RendalTs services in 1903, 
•post of Assistant Accountant-Gen- after , the- completion of which he 
>erhl» Bengal, Since , this date his became Under-Secretary to. the Gov- 
servlces have b^en utilised in sev- ernment of Bombay in the Judicial 
positions in the . Department;, Ill-health sqon.pom- 
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pelled him to take long leave, and 
on his return to duty in April 1905, 
he occupied temporarily the post 
of Registrar to the High Court, 
Bombay, during the absence of the 
permanent incumbent. He is now 



Ml*. Gopal Chandra Ray. 

stationed at Rajkot as Judicial 
Assistant to the Agent to the 
Governor in the province of 
Kathiawar. ' 

Hon'ble Mr. THOMAS WILLIAM 
RICHARDSON, i.e.s., Officiating 
Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal in the Judicial and General De- 
partment, and Member of the Bengal 
Legislative Council, was born in 
China in the year 1865 and sent home 
for his education, , which he received 
at Brighton and Cheltenham Colleges 
and at New College, Oxford. He 
came to India in the Civil Service at 
the end of 1886 after passing the 
usual examinations. He has . since 
joined the Inner Temple and been 
called to the Bar. Arriving in India, 
he was posted to the usual appoint- 
ments for- young Civilians, In 1893 
he. was placed on special duty to 
prepare the General Administration 
Report of the Government of Ben- 
gal. After some twelve yparsV ser- 
vice, he elected to join the, Judicial 
. branch, in which he has remained , 
ever since, serving 'as Registrar, .of 
the :High Court, and District and 
Sessions Judge,untillus.appomtm^nt 
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as Judicial Sf."cretary and Member 
of the Legislative Council of Bengal, 

Mr. FREDERICK TRAHERNE 
RICKARDS, Agent, Great In- 
dian Peninsula Railway, is the 
second son of the Rev. Robert 
Francis Bute Rickards, one-time 
curate of Harbertoii, near Totnes, 
Devonshire, in which parish the 
former was born on January 8th, 
1849. Some eight years after- 
wards, the Rev. Mr. Rickards 
became vicar of Constantine, near 
Falmouth, whither the family mov- 
ed, and remained till the death of 
the Vicar in 1874. The Rickards 
family is of Welsh extraction, the 
earliest extant record being the 








will of Henry Rickards, alias Fer- 
more, dated 1465. Collins’ Peerage 
(5th ed,, p. 374) contains under the 
head of Fermour Earl of Pomfret, 
the following notice ; — 

, -‘That the name of the family 
was anciently wrote Ricards, alias 
Feiinour, appears as well from the 
authorities as from the last will and 
testament of Thomas Ricards, alias 
Fermour, whose mother was the 
daughter and heir- of the family 
oi 'Fermour, and his father, Ricards 
of , Welsh extraction, by . tradition 
Jn-theiamily'/' v;. 

The family resided in Radnor- 
shire^ the branch from which Mr, 




second son, Robert Rickards, grand- 
father of the subject of this sketch, 
came to India in 1785, and rose to 
be a member of Council in the 
Bombay Presidency, retiring to 
England in 1811. 

Mr. Rickards received his educa- 
tion at Exmouth, and afterwards 
at Kensington Grammar School, 
and Mr. Scoones* establishment 
for candidates for the Indian 
Civil Service, He came to India 
in the Government Telegraph De- 
partment, his service dating from 
November 1870, and he joined the 
B.-B. & C. L Railway as Secretary 
to the Agent in August 1886, be- 
came Agent of the Indian Midland 
Railway in May 1895, and on the 
amalgamation of that line with the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
was made Deputy Agent of the ^ 
coml)ined system. He b e c a ni e 
Agent on the deatli of Mr. H. Wen- | 
den, c.i.E. 

Mr. HERBERT HOPE RISLEY, 
c.s.i.jC.i.p:., Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India in. the Home Dejiart- 
meiit- Educated at Winchester and 
at New College, Oxford. Mr. Risley 
joined the Indian Civil Service on 
3rd June 1873, arrived in India on 
24th October in the same year. 
Nearly the whole of Mr. Risley’s 
service has been spent in the Secre- 
tariat. He was Assistant Secretary 
to the Bengal Government as early 
as 1876, and in 1879 w^as appointed 
in the same capacity to the Govern 
meat of India in the Home Depart- 
ment, and again reverted to the 
Bengal Government, till October 
1880 when with the grade of Assis- 
tant Commissioner, ist grade, he was 
appointed to officiate as Deputy 
Commissioner, continuing in that 
capacity till 1883 when he again 
officiated as Under-Secretary to the 
Bengal Government. In 1885, Mr. 
Risley was put on special duty 
for the puri)ose of compiling statis- 
tics concerning the castes and occu- . 
pations of the people of Bengal^ till 
1888, in' which year he was appointed 
on speciaTduty to the^ Bengal Secre- 
tariat ; in the same, year he obtained , 
his substantive , grade , as Deputy 
Commissibhor;’ and /grade,,! and in 
the year tpak , furlough* 

dut^ in December 
Mem^ 
fteBoUce'Co'm- 
Ifla'ced ^ 


duty in the Bengal Secretariat in 
the following year. In April of th • 
same year he was appointed to 
officiate as Secretary to the^ Bengal 
Government, which appointment 
was confirmed and made substan- 
tive in 1892. After a period of 
leave, special duty and furlough, 
he returned to the same appoint- 
ment in 1895, and in 1898 was ap- 
]>ointed to officiate as Secretary to 
the Government of India in the 
Home Department, which was made 
substantive in 1903. He continues 
in the same appointment to the 
present day. Mr. Kisley has been 
an Officer of the French. Academy 
since 1891, Corresponding Member, 
Berlin Anthropological Society, 1896, 
His literary works are : ”The Tribes 




and Castes pf Bengal,*^ /‘Ethno- 
graphic Glossary, ’ ’ “Primitive Mar- 
riage in Bengal,” “The Study of 
Ethnology in India,” “Widow and 
Infant Marriage in Bengal, Sikkim and 
Tibet ; and Hindu Infant Marriage/ * 
and “Anthropometric Data.” 

Mr. GEORGE PATRICK 
ROBERTSON, Municipal Engineer, 
Darjeeling, was born at Blmrgowrie 
in Perthshire in the year 1869, 
and educated at Rattory School, 
then at Daniel Stewart’s Gojlege, 
Edinburgh, and subsequently pur- 
sued his stu<^es at the. Heriot- 
Watt ,Te^linic^;/College. He was 
inde 4 fu^d;fb G. & W. 

Engineers,, 
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burgh, and again to the Woodside 
Electric Company of Glasgow. His 
next experience was in marine work, 
Uking two voyages as Electrical 
Engineer on board the S. S. AV 
braska. Leaving the sea he pro- 
ceeded to India to join an appoint- 
ment as Engineer on the Amo Tea 
Estate, in which capacity he re- 
mained some five years. He con- 
tinued in employment on engineer- 
ing work at different Tea Estates 
in Sylhet and the Dooars till the 
year 1903, when he was offered and 
accepted the post of Municipal En- 
gineer at Darjeeling. Mr. Robert- 
son also holds the post of Electrical 
Engineer and Superintendent of the 
Water Works at the same station, 
and is Chief * Engineer to the Darjeel- 


Pathology, Medical College, Calcutta. 
Major Rogers was born in January 
of the year r868 at Plymouth, 
England, and received his education 
in Devonshire, and Plymouth College. 
He obtained his medical training 
at St. Mary’s Hospital, London, 
where he studied from 1886 to 1892, 
and gained a number of prizes and 
scholarships. He came out to India 
in the year 1893, having entered 
the Indian Medical Service. Major 
Rogers has made his mark in Patho- 
logical investigation. He was 
singled out in 1896 to examine 
into the nature and causes of Kala- 
Azar, and this special enquiry occu- 
pied him for about a year. The Bac- 
teriological Laboratory at Mukhte- 
swar was placed in his charge in 1898, 
and here he conducted a most 


the degrees of B.A. and M.A. In 
1876 he was called to the Bar, and 
in the same year came to India, 
becoming an Advocate of the High 
Court, Calcutta. Devoting his 
efforts mainly to the Original Side 
of the Court, in due course of time 
he obtained a leading practice. In 
1893 Mr. Justice Hill was forced to 
discontinue his woi'k on the Original 
Side owing to ill-health and Mr. 
Sale was appointed to act in his 
place. Two years later his appoint- 
ment was confirmed on the resig- 
nation of Mr. Justice Norris. As a 
Judge he has been continuously 
engaged on the Original Side of the 
Court. 

In 1895 Mr. Justice Sale was em- 
ployed in introducing rules for the 



valuable series of investigations in 
Rinderpest and Surra and he made 
the first serum against the former 
disease in this country. At the 
expiry of one year, he was trans- 
ferred to Calcutta, and employed 
in the Sanitary Department and 
as Professor of Pathology at the 
Medical College. He has attained 
considerable distinction by his 
work in pathological research in 
fevers, snake poisons, and liver 
abscesses. In conjunction with 
Sir Lauder Brunton, he has success- 
fully established a treatment of 
snake bite with permanganate of 
potash. Major Rogers is a Fellow 
of the Royal College of Physicians, 
London, and has been appointed 
to deliver the Milroy lectures of 
1907 before the College, the sub- 
ject being Kala-Azar,. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice STE- 



Mr. George Patrick Robertson. 

ing Fire Brigade, of which he was 
ouq of the promoters. He is a 
member of the Committee of the 
Darjeeling Golf Club. 

When acetylene gas first became a 
commercial possibility, he- experi- 
mented successfully in the construc- 
of^ap-paratus for its generation and 
use for laboratory blow |)ipes 
and heating purposes. He is a 
member of the Acetylene Associa- 
tion. 

, M^|or ; LEONARD ROGERS, 
(lond.), P,B;C.S. 
Professor of 

, "'A.'’ -i . 


PHEN GEORGE SALE, Judge’ of the 
High Court, Bengal, son of the late 
Rev. John Sale, was born in Barisal, 
Backergunge, in the year 1852. 
His father was a welLknown Mis- 
sionary, who laboured for many 
years with marked success in Eastern 
Bengal, and by reason. of his knowl- 
edge of the conditions prevailing 
in that part of the country and the 
circumstances of its inhabitants was 
appointed a Member oi the famous 
Indigo Commission ** by Sir John 
Peter Grant,. Lieutenant-Governor 
of ^Bengal. , ^ 

The subject of ' this sketch studied 
at the Regent’s Park.and University 
Gollegesi Lqndon, and . graduated 
ftoml^cfoh University te 1S74 with 


trial of commercial cases after the 
model of the procedure pursued 
in the English .Commercial Courts. 
Similarly in 1S98 he framed ^ a 
scheme for modernizing the practice 
of the Calcutta Small 'Cause Courf 
which is now imsuccessful operation. 

His attention has also been direct- 
ed, to .the revision and amendment 
of the general 'Rules of Practice of 
the Original Side of the High Court* 
Some important changes have been 
made, which, ' it . is believed, will 
enable the Uourt to deal more 
rapidly and efficiently with its ever- 
incireasing volume of work* , 

In 1902 Mr* Justice Sale presided 
on-ftie Conmodttee appointed* by the 
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Government of India to inquire 
into and report on the working of 
the office of the Administrator- 
General of Bengal. 

As regards Educational affairs, he 
is an active Member of the govern- 
ing bodies of the La Martiniere 
Schools, the Bruce Institution, and 
the Bethune College for Indian 
girls. 

In 1896, he was invited by the 
Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Alex. 
Mackenzie, to act as Arbitrator for 
the settlement of certain disputes 
between the Governors of the 
Doveton College concerning the 
management of that Institution. 

Mr, RICHARD SHEEPSHANKS, 
B.A., i.c.So Deputy Secretary to the 



Legislative Department, Govern- 
ment of. India, was bomin the year 
1871 at. Bilton, Yorkshire, and was 
educated at Winchester and St, 
JgWs College, Cambridge. He was 
appointed to the Indian , Civil 
Service after the examination of 
1894,, and arrived in India, 27th 
. December 1895. He first served as 
ap. Assistant Magistrate, and, Col- 
lectcjr at Jinzaffarpur for two years^ 

: : serving in yatiotfs qhbf , 

'wks'' '"appointed'. ■ Under-' 
i th^ BeagalObvernm^t, 


trar of the High Court, Calcutta, 
and in January 1905 was appointed 
to the Legislative Department. 

Mr. ALBERT EDWARD SILK, 
M. INST. C.E., was born at Graves- 
end, Kent, in 1862, and was 
educated at the Grammar School, 
Cranbrook, and the Royal Indian 
Engineering College, Coopers Hill. 
He was appointed to the Public 
Works Department as an Assistant 
Engineer on the ist October 1882 
and after undergoing a course of 
practical training on the Guildford 
and Surbiton, and Maidstone and 
Ashford Railways, he arrived in 
India in November 1883. Although 
trained as a Railway Engineer, Mr. 
Silk was posted on arrival in India 
to the Irrigation Department of the 
Government o£ Bengal. From 1883 
to 1890 be worked on the Orissa 
Canals, and from i8qo to 1892 on 
the Sone Canals, The life of an 
irrigation officer is an arduous and 
anxious one, and after eight succes- 
sive irrigation seasons, Mr, Silk’s 
health was so impaired that it was 
decided to transfer him to the Dar- 
jeeling Division of the Public Works 
Department to prevent a com- 
plete breakdown. While Mr. Silk 
was on furloug^h in 1893, he was 
placed on special duty to examine 
and report on the sewerage system 
of Berlin, where the sewage farm 
system of disposal had been so suc- 
cessful, with a view to its introduc- 
tion' in Bengal, He also reported 
on the waterworks system of that 
city. On his return to India at the 
beginning of 1894 Mr. Silk was ap- 
pointed Engineer to the Sanitary 
Board, Bengal, and later, on in the 
year, Sanitary Engineer, , Bengal, 
and Secretary to that Board. In 
1895 Mr. Silk was selected by the 
Corporation of Calcutta to . officiate 
as their Engineer for six months 
during the absence of the permanent 
incumbent. While on leiave in 1898 
Mr., Silk, was again pinced on special 
duty to study ,the then recently dis- 
covered biological systeuis of sewage 
disposal, aiid on hia return to India 
the Gayernment, of . Bengal directed 
the construction of an experiment^ 
septic tank in the Presidency, Jail, 
Calcutta; this experiment, under 
, Silk's careful attention, has led 
this pf 


vicinity of Calcutta, and it is not 
improbable that it will eventually 
supersede the objectionable trench- 
ing system now in vogue in 
Municipalities in Bengal. In 1900 
Mr. Silk was nominated by the 
Government of Bengal to be a 
Commissioner of Calcutta and a 
Member of the General Committee 
of the Calcutta Municipality, and 
since then he has been prominently 
connected with the Corporation, 
having on two occasions, in 1901 and 
1903, acted as Chairman; and his 
expert knowledge of, and long 
experience in, sanitary work have 
proved of the highest value. The 
head-works of the Howrah Water- 
works were constructed from designs 
by Mr. Silk, as were also the Berham- 








pore Waterworks; and on’^his advice 
several of the other watefworks in 
Bengal have been extended and 
improved. ' Mr. Silk now holds the 
rank of Superintending Engineer in 
Public Works Department, and 
is a Member of the Instittttion of 
Civil Engineers, FeUow of the Royal 
Sanitary Institute, • and a. FeUow 
■of the Calcutta ■ Uuiveriiity, which 
latter honour was conferred on him 
1311964, 

,The Hon’ble Mr. , HENRY 
ALEXANDER , SIM, . I ts., 
F.R.G.s., belongs .to :a .fauaily that 
hfts, in ''intinmtely 


‘W'-'Mtiie 
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Madras EngineerSj and his grand- 
father on his mother’s side was 
General Fraser, who was Resident at 
Hyderabad for some fifteen years. 

Mr. Sim was born in Madras in 
1856, and is the son of the late 



Mr. Henry Alexander Sim. 


Mr. JvD. Sim, c.s.i., of Surrey, who 
was in the Madras Civil Service, 
and was a Member of the Council 
of the Presidency, 

He was educated at Cheltenham 
College, and, passing into the 
Indian Civil Service, he left England 
for India in 1878, His first few 
years were spent in the ordinary 
routine of . a Civilian’s life. He 
was then attached to the Forest 
Department under Sir D. Brandis, 
who had been deputed by the 
Government of India to re-organi^e 
forest work in the Madras Presi- 
dency. He acted as his Private. 
Secretary for a short time, and was 
then appointed District Forest 
Officer of one of the largest forest 
districts in the Madras Presidency, , 
where he remained for some two or 
three years settling and organizing 
the forests of the district. He was 
then made Sub-Secretary to the 
Board of Revenue, with which 
department he remained connected 
for several years. He also acted as 
Collector and as Judge, and was 
eventually appointed Private Secre- 
tai^ tb the Governor Madras, Sir 
1897 to 1901. 


After a varied career in the several 
branches of the service, he was 
appointed a Member of the Board 
of Revenue, and to the Madras 
Legislative Council. Mr. Sim is a 
prominent Freemason, is a Past 
District Grand Warden of Madras, 
and has received other Masonic 
honours. 

He is keenly interested in Indian 
philosophy and religions, and has 
given much study to this fascinating 
branch of Indian research. 

Mr. Sim has recently had the 
honour of being appointed an addi- 
tional Member of the Viceroy’s 
Legislative Council. 

Mr. S. P. SIN HA, Officiating 
Advocate -General, Bengal, was 
born in the year 1863 at Raipur 
in the District of Birbhum, and 
comes of a long established family 
of zemindars. His early education 
was gained at the Birbhum Zilla 
School, He subsequently came up 
to Calcutta to attend the Presi- 
dency College where he had a dis- 
tinguished career, but left for Eng- 
land without taking his degree. 
In England, he entered at Lincoln’s 
Inn in the year 1881, and read for 
the Bar. Here he won the Inns 



of Court Scholarship and Lincoln’s 
Inn Exhibition in Roman Law, 
Jurisprudence, International Law, 
Common taw and Equity, of the 
value of 550 guineas. He was 
called to the Bar in July t886. 


He then returned to India and was 
enrolled an Advocate of the High 
Court of Fort William in Bengal in 
November of the same year. His 
high attainments in law, and abili- 
ties as an advocate, rapidly brought 



Rai Saheb Annada Prosad Sircar, 


him to the front at the local Bar, and ! 
he soon acquired a large practice, 
both civil and criminal. He has 
been engaged .in man’y causes cdle^ 
bres during/his practice. In the 
year 1903, ^ was appointed Stand- 
ing Coun^l to the Government of 
India, am in 1906, obtained the ap- : 

R nt of Officiating Advocate- 
of Bengal, this being the 
le, that a Native of India ' 
ir been appointed to that : 
st. It is a tribute to Mr. 
reputation that both Euro- 
d Indian opinion favoured 
ointment. Mr. Sinha is a ‘ 
/Fellow* of the Calcutta University. 1 

Rai Saheb ANNADA PROSAD I 
SIRCAR (son of Babu Tareenee | 
Churn Sircar), Executive Engineer, 1 
znd Division, Calcutta Public i 
Works Department, Bengal. Born i 
in the year 1858, at Jujersa, a village 
near Calcutta. The Rai Saheb is a | 
Seebpore man, having been educated 
at the Government Engineeiing i 
College situate at that centre* 
He joined the Public Service in | 
xSSis as an Apprentice Engineer I 
in the. Public Works Department I 
and passed the earlier part of hia ] 
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career in Irrigation work. During 
this part of his semce he spent 
some twelve years in Orissa, employ- 
ed in various works connected with ir- 
rigation, and was in charge of several 
Sub-Divisions, In the year 1897, 
he was transferred to the Buxar 
Division as Assistant Engineer, to 
servo on the Sone Canals, but his 
service in this connection was brief, 
being cut short by his transfer to 
the and Calcutta Division, an ap- 
pointment which he has now held 
since 14th April 1898. He has 
had charge of various important 
works during his service, among 
them being Albert Victor I.eper 
Asylum, Gobra; New Buildings of 
Hastings House; and Presidency 
Jail. 

Mr. JOSEPH SLADEN, b,a., 
(OxoN.), i.c. s. Officiating Secretary to 
Bombay Government, General, Edu- 
cational, Marine and Ecclesiastical 
departments, was born at Allaha- 
bad, India, in 1866, and educated 
at Charterhouse' and took his B,A.' 
degree at Balliol College, Oxford. 
On arrival in India in 1888 he was 
appointed Assistant Collector, 



Ahirifedabad, where he remained for , 
a year anti ;a and in, 1890, he , 
TOS sent to offtciate as Assistant 
I Agent, Kathiav^n The : 
year he io Sind as , 




than five years of this period he 
held the post of Assistant Commis- 
sioner in Sind and Sindhi Translator 
to Government, and for two years 
acted as Collector, first of Shikar- 
pur, then of Karachi, where he was 
also Chairman of the Port Trust. 
He was Municipal Commissioner, 
Bombay, for a few weeks in 1900. 
Returning to the Presidency proper 
after furlough in 1902, he was 
Collector of Surat for a year and 
ten months, leaving that post in 
1903 for his present one. The family 
of Mr. Sladen has given niore than 
one member to the Indian Civil 
Service. He is the elder son of the 
late Joseph Sladen, who came to 
India in 1856 in the Bengal Civil 
Service and was District Judge at 
Bareilly at the time of his death in 
1887. The younger son, Mr. F. E. 
Sladen, i.c.s., is in the United Prov- 
inces. The subject of our sketch 
was an energetic member of the 
Sind Volunteer Corps and rose to 
the rank of Captain before he left 
the province. 

Mr. JOHN SANDERS SLATER, 
the Administrator-General of the 
Bombay High Court, is in the prime 
of life, and yet his career in India 
has been quite a varied one. 

Born on the 3 ist of March 1859, 
in London, he is the second son of 
Robert Slater, Esq,, for many years 
the General Manager of the itnion 
Bank of London. After he had re- 
ceived his early education at the 
Royal Naval School, New Cross, Mr. , 
John Slater joined Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, in October 1877 and 
graduated B.A. in 1881. He joined 
the Inner Temple in October 1879, 
and was called to the Bar in June 
1882, At first it was his intention to 
practise in the Admiralty Court; and , 
accordingly, with a yiew to qualify 
himself for this special branch of law, 
for a time , he read in the chambers 
of Mr, (now the Hon. Sir) T, T. 
Buckhill., , He also spent a consider- 
able portion of his earlier vacations, 
in the practical study , of modern 
ship-building at Glasgow. About a 
year after b^ng called to the Bar, 
Mr; Slater joined the Western Circuit 
and attended the Assizes on that 
Cirpuit, as well as the Sessions at 
Bristol and Dorchester. In 1886 he 
resolved to come out to Indi^ to 
pyltetise as a Barrister, and arrived 
in Bombay on , the xrth of February 


1887. bad practised at the 
Bombay Bar for about one year, 
when on Principal Wordsworth, the 
then Principal of the Elphinstone 
College, proceeding on furlough to 
England, Mr. Slater was appointed, 



with the special sanction of the 
Secretary of State, to act for him as 
Professor of History and Political 
Economy, This, appointment he 
held for a year and a half, during 
which he lectured in the College 
and also continued to carry on, his 
legal practice in the courts. In 
1889, when the late Mr. Kashinath 
Trimbak Telang was elevated to the 
Bench of the Bombay High Court, 
Mr, Slater was appointed to take 
his place as Government Professor 
in the Government Law School, 
Bombay. During his connection 
with this School Mr. Slater worked 
hard and earnestly in furtherance 
of its interests, and succeeded in 
raising it to a high level of efficiency. 
Among his many valuable services 
to the School the most important 
was, thathfe gave a permanent habi- 
tat to the, Library of the Law School 
and' made , it accessible to every 
law student. Previous to this, the 
Library— or whatever semblance of 
it there was— had been in a state of 
complete chaos. It was Mr. Sanders 
Slater who made repeated represenb 
ations to the Government, and ulti- 
mately obtained fpr the Library 
its present splendid rooms on, the 
ground-floor of the .Elphinstone 
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College building. He further moved 
the Government to sanction the 
amount of over Rs. 3,000 to be 
spent on purchasing important 
works for the Library. He also 
secured from the Government an 
annual grant to provide for a 
librarian, and for the purchase 
of the latest works on law as 
occasion may arise. Thus the pres- 
ent and the future students of the 
Bombay Government Law School 
owe a deep debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Slater for the many facilities that 
he has placed at their command in 
the prosecution of their studies. 

In 1891 and 1894, Mr. Slater was 
appointed to act for Mr. C. P. 



Mr. Edward Gower Stanley. 


Cooper, who was then the Chief 
Presidency Magistrate and Revenue 
Judge. Ultimately, on Mr. Cooper*s 
retirement, Mr. Slater was confirmed 
in this appointment on March 28th, 
1895. Since then, until September 
1905, he held the post with great 
credit to himself. In addition to 
his duties as the Chief Presidency 
Magistrate and Revenue Judge, Mr. 
Slater acted also as the President 
of Marine Courts of Enquiry held in 
the Presidency town. He was also 
Judge of the, Court of Survey held, 
under the provisions of the Mer- 
chant Shipping Act ; Chairman of 
the Committee of Visitors of the 
Common Gaol and House of Cor- 


rection; Chairman of the Managing 
Committees of the Government 
Workhouses and of the David Sas- 
soon Industrial and Reformatory 
Institution; one of the Visitors 
of the Colaba Lunatic Asylum ; 
a Fellow of the University of 
Bombay, and a Justice of the 
Peace for the Town and Island of 
Bombay. 

From August 1889 to January 
1896 Mr. Slater held a commis- 
sion as Lieutenant in the Bombay 
Volunteer Artillery under the 
command of Major G. W. Roughton, 
in which corps he acted as Adjutant 
for about five years. Besides the 
usual proficiency certificate Mr. 
Slater obtained a certificate for 
proficienc}^ in tactics, passing the 
necessaiw examination in Poona, 
He resigned his commission in 
January 1896, as his duties as Chief 
Presidency Magistrate might have 
clashed with those of a Volunteer 
Officer. Mr. Slater was gazetted 
Administrator-General of Bombay, 
and on his return to India after 
three months’ leave to Europe on 
22nd September 1905, entered upon 
the duties of his office. 

Mr. Slater was married at Born- 
bay on 25th October 1902 to Susie 
Wyllie, eldest daughter of Mr. C. 
W. L. Forbes, i.c.s., of Auchrannie, 
Aberfeldy, N. B. 

Mr. EDWARD GOWER 
STANLEY, Under-Secretary to the 
Government of India, Executive 
Engineer, Public Works Department, 
was born in 1865 at Lucknow. Pie 
was educated in England at the 
Warwick Grammar School, received 
his professional training at the, 
R. 1 . E. College, Coopers Hill, and 
his practical training at the 
Bristol, Avonmouth, andPortishead 
Docks. 

Mr, Stanley came out to India in 
1887 as an Assistant Engineer and 
was posted to the Secunderabad 
Division, where he was employed 
on Military Works. 

In October 1891, he was transfer- 
red to Burma as Personal Assistant 
to the Superintending Engineer, 
Mandalay, and subsequently held 
charge of that and the Thayetmyo 
Divisions. , 

He was permanently promoted 
to Executive Engineer in January 
1897, and called upon , to act as 
Assistant to the Chief Engineer , and 


Under-Secretary to the Government 
of Burma in February 1898, which 
appointment he held with slight 
interruptions till April 1903, when 
he was made Under-Secretary to 
the Government of India. 

Mr. GREY HUGH MORVILLE 
STREATFIELD, Personal Assist- 
ant to the Chief Engineer, Public 
Works Department, United Prov- 
inces, and Under-Secretary to the 
Government, United Provinces, 
Irrigation Branch, P. W. Dept., was 
born at Howick, England, on 19th 
November 1867, and arrived in 
India, 20th November 1892. Was 



appointed to present position, t9th 
April 1905. 

Mr. DAWES SWINHQE, Officiat- 
ing Chief Presidency ’ Magistrate, 
Calcutta, was born at Calcutta in 
the, year 1866 and proceeded to 
England for his education, which he, 
received at Cheltenham College. 

After his educational course he :en- , 
tered at Lincoln’s I jin and read for 
the Bar, to which'he was duly caLlled 
in the year 1888, He came out the 
same year to India and practised as 
Counsel at the Calcutta High Court. 
Mr* Swinhoe had the advantage of 
family connections in Calcutta legal 
circles, his father being the late Mr. 
William Swinhoe, a well-known 
Solicitor ol Calcutta., Mr,, Dawes- 
Swinhoe is well known at the Bar as 
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an able and painstaking advocate 
and was singled out by Government 
lor various important woi'k in cou' 
nextion with legal matters. In 1899 
he was appointed Indian Law Re- 
porter. In the year 1903 he received 
the important appointment of Offi- 
ciating Deputy Legal Remembran- 


The Tagore family has long been 
known as distinguished for its lite- 
rary, musical and artistic talents. 
Mr. Tagore’s connection with the 
Government Art School dates from 
the time when Mr. Havell, the 
present Principal of that Institu- 
tion, commenced to form a collec- 
tion of specimens of Indian art for 


1856. Educated at Southampton, 
Mr. Thomson joined the service on 
24th September 1878, when he was 
appointed in England Assist^t En- 
gineer, 2nd grade. He remained in 
England on practical training from 
August 1878 to July 1879. He 
proceeded to India in November 



; Mr, Dawes Swinhoe. 

cer which he held tiU March 1904, 
when for a time he reverted to the 
Bar arid again practised till his 
Appointment' as Second, Presidency 
Magistrate in April 1905.' In this 
capacity he acted till March 1906, 
when he was appointed Officiating 
Chief Presidency Magistrate, an 
appointment which gave’ great 
satisfaction to the Calcutta public 
who^ strongly prefer ■ a Barrister to 
a- Civilian in that capacity. Mr. , 
Swinhoe is the author of several 
works on Indian Law. His annotat- 
ed edition of the Indian Criminal 
Procedure Code, and of the Indian 
Penal, Code, are . standai'd - works,. 
.Under, the orders, of the Govern; ; 

: ment of BringW, he compiled the 
Local;: Statutory . Rules ; {in two, 
volumes) 111.1993. ; . , ' 

V- : ■ TAr^:' 

. ‘Goy •' 




Lftst Days of Slialx Jehan” gained 
special notice at the .Delhi Dur- 
,>ar, 1903.; , ■ 

' ’ Mr, ARTHUR SAC K V I L L E 
THOMSON, ASSOC, , M. , INST. C.E. 
(H. !■ E, CoH^e), son of the late 
.Snlgto-Geiaeiffti W. Thomson. 

.Service, 'tern- 
Jamaica,;' Jannaiy'', 


1879 and in the capacity of Assist- 
ant Engineer, served in the Brah- 
mini-Byturni Division, Acqnapada- 
Jaipnr Division, Arrah Division, 
Denri Workshops, tiU in 1889 he 
attained the grade of Executive En- 
gineer, 4th grade. As Executive 
Engineer he served on the Sone 
Canals, in the P. W. D. Secretariat 
as Under-Secretary, and in the Dar- 
jeeling Division till 1898, wW be 
held charge, as Superintending En- 
gineer, of the Orissa and Central 
Circles. He was appointed Superin- 
tending Engineer permanently in 
1902, and continued in charge of 
the Orissa Circle tUl 1905. when 
he was appointed to officiate as 
Chief Engineer and Secretary in the 
P, W, Department, Bengal, 

Mr. RICHARD HUGH TICK- 
ELL, Executive Engineer, Punjab 
Irrigation, waS educated at Coopers 
Hill, and came out to India in 1881. 
Firat, served for nine years in Central 
India in the Roads, and. Military 
Works Brunches , pf thb P. W, D. 
The d^ign ..tif tfie Daly College at 
Indofu'^^a the Mhhw -Water-Wofka 
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were the principal works on which he 
was employed. Joining the Punjab 
Irrigation Department in i8go, he 
served on the Western Jumna, Mul- 
tan, and Bari Doab Canals, and sur- 
veyed the Ghuggur Canals. His ser- 
vices were lent to the Native States 
of Kotali and Jhallawar from 1896 to 
1901. The New Palace at Kotah was 
built by him as well as many other 
handsome buildings ; most of these 
were designed by him, such as the 
New College and Crosthwaite 
Institute at Kotah, and the Kemball 
Library at J halrapatan. His designs 
were selected for first prizes in two 
open competitions. He designed and 
commenced a Water-Supply project 
for Kotah City. Every available 
site for Irrigation projects were re- 


splendid schemes, and the work was 
completed in seven months after a 
survey over the most difficult 
ground yet suggested for a canal in 
India. 

The HoiYble Sir CHARLES 
LEWIS TUPPER, c.s.i., k.c.i.e., 
i.es., was born in London on May 
16 th, 1848, and is the son of Capt, 
C. W. Tupper, late of the 7 th Royal 
Fusiliers. Sir Lewis Tupper was 
educated at Harrow, and Oxford, 
where he held a Corpus Christ! 
College Scholarship. He passed for 
the Indian Civil Service in 1869 and 
came to India in 1871. While at 
Oxford he had the advantage of 
hearing Sir Henry Maine deliver the 
lectures which were afterwards 


for about five months in connection 
with the Bengal Rent Bill. In 1882 
he returned to the Punjab, having 
accepted the offer of the Junior 
Secretaryship to Government then 
just created. From 1884 to x886 he 
officiated as Secretary to the Punjab 
Government, to which post (subse- 
quently raised to a Chief Secretary- 
ship) he was permanently appointed 
in 1888. Meanwhile in 1886 he had 
begun his second work, “Our Indian 
Protectorate,’* which applied to the 
Indian substitute for International 
Law, that is to say, to the rules and 
principles determining the relations 
between the British Government 
and its . Indian Feudatory States, 
the same methods which had guided 
his examination of Punjab Custom- 



Mr, Richard Hugh Tickell. 

ported on by him, and designs for a 
large number of the most important 
of them prepared ; a programnxe 
for^ the complete protection from 
Famine of the two States being 
made out by him. He partly con- 
structed 50 miles of the Kotah- 
Bara Railway,, and received the 
thanks, of Political Agents and of 
the two Durbars on several occa- 
sions. Rejoined the Punjab Irri- 
gation in 1902, and served on 
the Bari Doab Canal. In 1903 was 
posted to , the Swat River Canal 
in the N.-W. F. province.,, Inigos 
Mr. fTickell was put in charge of 
th© IJpper Swat Canal project, the 
aU' of Mr. Benton^s 


published as the book entitled 
‘‘Village Communities in the East 
and West ; ” a circumstance which 
has given a bent to his studies 
throughout life. Sir Lewis was orig- 
inally posted to the United (then 
North-West) Provinces, but obtained 
an exchange to the Punjab, 
because he thought that the settle- 
ments proceeding there might give 
him an opportunity of prosecuting 
his studies in the early history of 
property and society. He obtained 
the opportunity he sought, and as 
Assistant Settlement Officer, took up 
the subject of Punjab Customary 
Law, on which he published a book 
ill three volumes in 1881. The lead- 
ing belief which underlies this, 
and all or nearly all of his published 
writings, is that the ideas, customs 
and institutions of mankind are a 
fit subject for scientific examination, 
and have been evolved in an orderly 
sequence, which becomes niofe and 
more capable of precise ‘statement 
as scientific comparison of ascer- 
tained facts proceeds. Sir Lewis 
began his work on Punjab Custom- 
ary Law in 1873; in 1874 he 
officiated for the first time as 
Under-Secretary to the Punjab 
Government; and in 1875 he 
acted as Settlement Officer, Rohtak. 
He returned to the Local Secretariat 
in August of that year, and in 
September 1878, was appointed to 
officiate as Under-Secretary in the 
Revenue Department of the’Govern- 
ment of India. He stayed with the 
Government of India for 3 years 
and officiated for a short time as 
Secretary in the Revenue Depart-, 
;ment. He was also on specif duty 


pippiiipippiiii 

.S' 




ary Law, “Our Indian Protec- 
torate*’ is even more a study of 
the evolution of forms of Govern- 
ment, than an historical explanation 
of the growth of Indian political law. 
S ir Lewis finished this work while on 
furlough in 1890-92, and during the 
same period he delivered various 
public lectures at the East India 
Association, the IndianSec lion of the 
Society of Arts, and elsewhere, the 
most important paper being one on 
“TheStudy ofjiidian History^’ read 
before the Society of Arts. He 
returned to India as Chief Secretary, 
Punjab, but was soon afterwards 
placed on special duty in the Foreigh 
Department; , which 
him for two. years. . In X&97 when 
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again on furlough, Sir Lewis gave 
further lectures on “ India and Sir 
Henry Maine'’ and ‘‘Early Insti- 
tutions and Punjab Tribal Law.'' 
On return he was appointed Com- 
missioner, Rawalpindi Division, 
and two years later Financial 
Commissioner of the Punjab. He 
has been a member of the Punjab 
Legislative Council (except when 
away from the Punjab) since 1898, 
and (with the same exception) 
Vice-Chancellor of the Punjab 
University since February, 1900. 
He has several times been appoint- 
ed an Additional Member of the 
Legislative Council of the Governor- 
General, and in 1905 he held for 
six months the appointment of 
temporary Member of the Gover- 
nor-General’s Council. He is Presi- 
dent of the Punjab Law Society. 
As Vice-Chancellor, he has delivered 
Convocation addresses on English 
Jurisprudence and Indian Studies 
in Law" (January, 1901), “ Indian 
Constitutional Law" (December 
1902), and “The ^ Study of Litera- 
ture”* (December, 1904)'. 

In 1875 Sir Lewis married Jessie 
Catherine, daughter of Major- 
General Johnstone, c.B, Sir Lewis 
was made a C.S.I in 1897 and a 
K.C.I.E. in 1905. ’ 

Sir FREDERICK ROBERT 
UPCOTT,,icc*v.o.., c;si., mjnst.c.e,, 







lompton, Devonshire ; educated at 
Sherborne School, Dorset, and 
King’s College, London ; served his 
articles under J. M. Martin, Civil 
Engineer, and passed the examina- 
tion in December 1868 for the 
Public Works Department of India, 
joining the service in that year as 
Assistant Engineer. 

He was posted to the Railways 
then being started in India by the 
State, and was appointed to the In- 
dus Valley Railway, on which he 
served eight years. On its com- 
pletion he was sent to the North- 
Western Railway, where, in 1879, 
earned the commendation of the 
Government of India for railway 
services during the Afghan War. 
Passing through the various grades, 
he was made Engineer-in-Chief of 
the Sind-Sagar Railway, and was 
specially commended by the Sec- 
retary of State for the rapid con- 
struction of that line, including the 
Victoria"^ Bridge over the Jhelum 
river. He was in 1894 promoted 
to Chief Engineer, and commenced 
the Assaih-Bengal Railway, being 
afterwards transferred to Madras 
as Consulting Engineer and Rail- 
way Secretary to that Government. 
Ill 1896 he became Director-General 
of Railways, and two years later 
Secretary to the Government of 
India, 

He was created Companion of 
the Star of India and delegated 
10 the international Railway Con- 
gress at Paris in 1900. From iqoi 
to 1905 he held at the India Office, 

. London, the post of Government 
Director of Indian Railways, and was 
also member of the Council of the In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers, and was 
selected (by the Secretary of State) 
in 1:905 to be the first Chairman 
of the Railway Board inaugurated 
by Lord Curzon. 

He served for twelve years in the 
Volunteer force and retired in 
1901 with the rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel. 

Major J. C. S. VAUGHAN, m.b., 
c.M,., Edin., i.M.s*,' Superintendent, 
Campbell Medical Hospital, Police 
Surgeon of Calcutta, Professor 
of, Medical Junsprudence, Medical 
GOllegei ■ Calcutta, was , born in 
India in the year 1862, and educated . 
it the; Edinburgh Xh^iversity; He 
look hia degree as M. B. lyith 


joined the Indian ' Medical Service 
in the year 1889. He arrived in 
India in 1890. Before proceeding to 



Edinburgh in .t885> 'tod Gamphett Jfedml School 


India he heM the post of Resident 
Physician at the Edinburgh In- 
firmary, and House Surgeon at the 
same Hospital, also House Physician 
at the Bradford Infirmary. On his 
arrival in India, he remained in 
military service till 1893, and served 
on two expeditious to the Miranzai 
Valley in 1891, and to the South LU- 
shai Frontier in 1892^ receiving medal 
and clasp. In 1893, Major VaUghau 
officiated as Civil Surgeon of Mon- 
ghyr till the following year, when he 
was appointed to officiate as Resi- 
dent Physician and Professor of 
Pathology^ at the Medical College, 
Calcutta. In July of the same year, 
he was appointed Deputy Sanitary 
Commissioner, West3rn Circle, Ben- 
gal, and in 1896, placed in charge of 
Professor Haffkinc’s, system of 
preventive inoculation against 
cholera in Bengal. In 1897-8, Major 
Vaughan again reverted to’ military 
employnient, and was sent tb the 
North-West'Frbhtier. He wto pres- 
ent ht the'oj^rations' m the Swat 
and Mohintod V^eys, and in the 
Buner country, for which he received 
the medal and clasp. He returned 
to civil employment in 1898, tod was 
posted as Civil Surgeon at Burdwan, 
and later bn of Mozufferpore* In 
1902, he received the, officiating 
appo&tnitot of Superintendent of 
' Gtoipbett ^hool- toft: 
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Hospital which he held for a little 
over a year. In January 1905, he 
returned to his appointment and was 
confirmed in it in July 1905. 

Mr. BERESFORD GAHAN 
WALLIS, M. INST, C.E., Engineer 
and Secretary to the Municipality of 
Simla, son of the late John Cooke 
Wallis, Esq., J. P. of ‘Mine Hill, 
Mill Street, County Cork, Ireland, 
was born in 1849 ^.t Waterford, and 
educated at Trinity College, Dublin, 
where he received his licence as a 
Civil Engineer. He joined the 
P. W. Department of India as an 
Assistant Engineer in 1871, and con- 
tinued his service till in 1904, under 
the 55 years rule, he retired as a ist 
Grade Superintending , Engineer. 
The value of an Engineer’s work 
is universally admitted ; indeed his 
services proclaim themselves in the 
improved means of transport and 
travel ; and this remark can be very 
well applied to the work done by 
Mr. Wallis, who was in charge of the 
buildings and roads branch of the 
P. W. D., during his whole period 
of office. Mr. Wallis has held many 
important executive charges during 
his period of seiwice, having served 
in the large and important districts 



of Peshawar, . Derajat, Simla and 
Umballij and was in charge of 
thr^ .qrcles of superintendence , in 
the, Punjab: /(at different times). 



between 1895 and 1903. Mr. Wallis 
has seen active service on two diher- 
ent occasions, for which he has been 
rewarded with two medals and a 
clasp. He has also had large ex- 
perience of works in various parts 
of the Punjab Frontier, etc. 

The great improvements which 
have taken place in the fiscal 
arrangements in Simla, the improv- 
ed roads, water-supply, sewage, have 
been largely owing to the above 
gentleman’s administrative ability 
during the past three and-a-half 
years that he has held the post 
of Engineer-Secretary to the Simla 
Municipality. 


the Government of Bengal at the 
same time. In the year 1898, Major 
Muspiatt-Williams was ap pointed 
Chief Inspector of Explosives with 


Mr. CHARLES HENRY 
WEST, C.I.E., Personal Assistant 
to the Adjutant-General in India, is 
the son of the late Charles Henry 
West, Merchant. Born 20th April 
1859. Entered the service in the 
year 1876 and served in Civil De- 
partments of the Punjab until 1880, 
when he joined the Adjutant-Gen- 
eraPs Department. Served in the 
Burma Campaign ; medal and 
clasp, 1886. In the year 1888 he 
married Agnes Lingard, daughter 
of the late Charles Murphy of the 
Survey of India Department, Mr. 
West was appointed March igth, 
1906, Assistant Secretary, Govern- 
ment of India, Army Department. 


the Government of India, which 
appointment he has held till the 
present day. 

The Hon^ble Mr, EDGAR FRAN- 
CIS LATIMER WINTER, i.c,s., 
Chief Secretary, to Government 


of the United Provinces. 


Major CHARLES AUGUSTUS Born in the year 1862 in Essex, 
MUSPRATT- WILLIAMS, r.a., England. Educated at Harrow 
Chief Inspector of Explosives to (Scholar) and Trinity Hall, Cam- 
the Government of India, was born bridge. Passed into the Indian Civil 
in the year x86i at Rangoon, Service in 1881, attached to the 
Burma, and educated at Cheltenham North-West Provinces and Oudh 


College, England, Major Muspratt- 
Williams obtained his commis- 
sion in the Royal Artillery in 
July i88r, and joined a Battery 
of Garrison Artillery at Allahabad 
in the following year. In 1883, he 
obtained a transfer .to the Field 
Artillery, whence after, four years’ 
service he passed to the Ordnance 
Department, in which he was ap- 
pointed Assistant Superintendent 
of the Small Arms Ammunition Fac- 
tory at Kirkee, Poona. From thence 
he was transferred to the, Gun- 
powder Factory, Ishapur, as Assist- 
ant Superintendent in 18S9, and 
in ,1892 was appointed Superin- 
tendent, which j^ost he held till the 
year i8g8, being also ex-officio 
Chief Inspector of Explosives to 


( now, United Provinces ), arrived in 
India, 20th November 1884. Passed 
through the usual ranks of the 
service till 1889 when he was 
appointed Deputy Superintendent, 
Family Domains, Maharaja of Bena- 
res, which ; post he held for some 
time. At the end of that year he 
was appointed .Under-Secretary to 
Government, which post he held .for 
34 years.- In ,1898 he was placed 
on special duty at Naini Tal in 
connection with the revision of the 
North-West Provinces and • Oudh 
Revenue Acts. He was appointed 
Judicial Secretary to Government 
in October of that year, and in 
1900 was awarded the Kaiser-i- 
Hind Gold Medal of the First Class 
for public services in India. .On the. 
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4th May, 1905, Mr. Winter was rendered to the Roman Catholic 
appointed to his present post of Church in India. 

Chief Secretary to the Government 

of the United Provinces. Mr.TREVREDYNRASHLEIGH 


Mr. WALTER HERBERT 
WOOD, Member of the Indian 
Railway Board. Mr. Wood, pre- 
vious to his coming out to India, 
was General Manager of the Hull 



and Barnsley Railway, England. 
He was appointed by the Secretary 
of State for India first member 
of the Board and entered on his 
duties in March 1905. 

Mr. JAMES TISDALL WOOD- 
ROFFEi born at Glanmire, County 
Cork, i6th March 1838, is the eldest 
son of Very, Rev. John Canon Wood- 
roffe (dead). Married 1863, 
Plbtence, youngest daughter of the 
late James Hume, Barrister-at-law 
and Senior Presidency Magistrate of. 
Calcutta, Educated , at Trinity 
College, Dublin. University Scholar 
, ( Mathematics ), 1858 ; B. A. 1859 
Senior Moderations;. Gold Medalist, 
Ethics. and Logic; Barrister, Inner 
.Temple, i860 ; Advocate of , late Su- 
:preine Courts Calcutta, i860 ; OfBcU 
, dating Advocate-General, Bengal; 
,x 8’9^-93; Additional, Member of 
: ;H. % the Governof^Generars Le^s- 
Council, 1899-1900 ; Advo- 
of 

,by 

:;ser,vice 


WYNNE, C.I.E., A.-D.-c. {Colonel, 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway Volunteers), 
Member of the Railway Board, was 
born at Brighton in 1^4 and was 
educated at Brighton College and 
the Royal Indian Engineering 
College, Coopers Hill. He is the 
son of Llewellyn Wynne, of Mold, 
Flintshire, Wales. In 1874 he joined 
the Public Works Department as an 
Assistant Engineer, and he has been 
connected with the construction and 
control of Indian Railways since 
then, and has acquired a unique 
experience and knowledge of their 
working. After being engaged for 
some thirteen years in the construc- 
tion of various State Railways, 
Mr. Wynne retired from Government 
service in 1887, and was subse- 
quently appointed Agent and Chief 
Engined of the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway. It is in connection with 
this fine line that his name will 
be chiefly remembered in the rail- 
way history of India. 

During the period that he held 
this appointment the whole of the 
present system of the Company, 
about 2,060 mild, was constructed 
and worked under his direction. He 
was instrumental in bringing the 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway into 
Calcutta, and he has made this 
Railway notable for its enterprise 
and good management, 

Mr. Wynne's reputation as a rail- 
way expert was by no means con- 
fined to India. In 1902 his .•services 
were requisitioned for China to 
reorganize the concessions of the 
Engineeringand Mining Company in 
Northern China. This work neces- 
sitated his. residence in China for 
two years, and during that time he 
travelled a great deal in Manchuria. 
It was on the eye of the crisis that 
plunged Russia and Japan into a 
disastrous war, and Mr. Wynne 
had hardly completed the journey 
to Russia across the much-discussed 
Siberian Railway, when war broke 
out. ^ Mr.. Wynne stayed some little 
time in Russia, and then again in 
X904 returned to India. When Mr. 
Robertson, the , Special Commis- 
sioner appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India, completed his famous 
Report, the whole subject of the/ 
.control of Indi^ Railways was 


under consideration. As a result of 
the report, the new Railway Board 
was appointed, and Mr. Wynne was 
selected as one of the three Com- 
missioners. The Government of 
India have written as follows 
regarding the scope of the Board : — 
“The conception of a Railway 
Board is not new; it has been 
advocated and considered on various 
occasions for many years past. 
Its central idea is that there should 
be a body of practical business men 
engaged with full authority to 
manage the railways of India on 
commercial principles, and freed 
from all non-essential restrictions, 
or needlessly inelastic rules . . . 
There are two distinct classes of 
duties with which the new authority 
will have to deal. The first is delib- 
erative and includes the prepara- 
tion of the railway programme 
and greater questions of railway 
policy and finance affecting all lines 
.... The second class of duties 
is administrative, and includes such 
matters as the construction of new 
lines by State Agency, the carrying 



out of new works oh open lines, the 
improvement ^ of railway manage- 
ment with regard both to economy 
and public convenience.** 

It will be seen, that the duties of 
the Cojnmissionera cover an enor- 
mous field, and their responsibilities 
are of the,.wKest/ The success of 
the. devel0]&i^t bf course depends 
on the of the Boatd* andi 
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as it is at present constituted, it 
should infuse vitality into the 
railways and bind them into an 
intelligent federation. Mr. Wynne 
has always been an enthusiastic 
Volunteer. In 1888 he raised the 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway Volunteers. 
Col. Wynne was appointed in i8gi 
an Honorary A.-D.-C.to the Viceroy, 
and was created a C.I.E. on the ist 
January 1903. 

Hon. Mr. THOMAS GORDON 
WALKER, I.C.S., C.S.I., Financial 
Commissioner, Punj ab, Member 
of the Imperial Legislative Council. 
Mr. Walker was born in Murray- 
shire, Scotland, in 1849, and is the 
son of the late Rev. H, Walker, 
received his education at the 
Gymnasium, Old Aberdeen, and 
subsequently at the Aberdeen Uni- 
versity. He entered the Indian 
Civil Service in the year 1870, after 
passing the usual competitive exa- 
mination. He arrived in India in 
November, 1872, and Was appointed 
to the Punjab as Assistant Com- 
missioner. From 1878-84 he was 
Settlement Officer of Ludhiana and 
also acted as Under-Secretary to 
Government. From 1884 to 1888, 
Mr. Walker held the post of Regis- 
trar of the Punjab Chief Court. In 
February 1888 he was appointed 
Senior Secretary to the Financial 
Commissioner, and subsequently 
held the post of Commissioner of 
Excise and Inspector-General of 
Registration. In 1896 he was 
appointed Deputy Commissioner, 
and Divisional Judge in 1898, being 
raised to the Bench of the Chief 
Court in December of the same year. 
In 1901 Mr. Walker was appointed 


Commissioner and Superintendent, 
Delhi Division, and in 1903 acted 
as Member of the Central Com- 
mittee, Coronation Durbar, Delhi. 
In the same yeQ.r he was decorated 
with the Order of the Star of 
India with the rank of Companion. 
In 1905 and in 1906 he was ap- 
pointed Member of the Imperial 
Legislative Council. 

The Hon^ble Mr. ARTHUR DE- 
LAVAL YOUNGHUSBAND, i.c.s., 
Commissioner, Bombay, was educat- 
ed at Rugby and Clifton Colleges. 
After the examination of 1875 he 
was appointed to the Bombay 



Civil Service, He arrived on the 
9th December 1877, and served as 
Assistant Collector and Magistrate 
at Surat. He also held charge of 
the Office of Talukdari Settlement 


Officer and Assistant Political 
Agent. In 1885 he was put on 
special duty in connection with the 
trial of certain persons accused in an 
affray between Cambay and Gaek- 
wadi village. The following year 
he was on duty at Poona under 
instructions from His Excellency 
the Governor. On his return from 
leave in 18S8, he was appointed Ad- 
ministrator of the Rajpipla State, 
and in 1890 was Private Secretary 
to H. E. the Governor of Bombay. 
From the latter end of 1890-91 he 
was re-appointed Administrator of 
the Rajpipla State, after which his 
services were placed at the disposal 
of the Government of India for em- 
ployment in the Central Provin- 
ces. In November i8gi he was 
transferred to Nagpur as Assistant 
Commissioner, and at the beginning 
of the following year was made 
Deputy Commissioner. In Nov- 
ember 1893 he was appointed Polit- 
ical Agent, Chhatisgarh . Feuda- 
tories, in addition to his own du- 
ties. After his return from leave in 
1897 he was appointed Commission- 
er of the Chhatisgarh Division and 
held charge of the office of Polit- 
ical Agent. For the excellent work 
performed by him during his tenure 
of office, the Hon’ble Mr. Young- 
husband was awarded the Kaiser-i- 
Hind Medal in 1901 and retransfer- 
red to Bombay as Commissioner. 
In April 1903 he was appointed a 
member of the Committee to revise 
the Famine Relief Code in addition 
to his own duties, and in July of 
the same year was appointed 
as an additional member of the 
Council of the Governor of 
Bombay. 





Mr. DHANNU LALL AGAR- 
WALLA, B.A., Solicitor, Calcutta, 
was born in the year 1870, and re- 
ceived his education, first in the City 
College, and afterwards in the Presi- 
dency College. He obtained his ar- 
ticles from Mr. Leslie, Attomey-at- 
Law. After serving his articles, he 
was enrolled as an Attorney of the 
Calcutta High Court in the year 

1896, and joined Mr. C. N. Manuel in 

1897, Mr. Agarwalla ' and Mr. 
Maiiuel have continued to practise 
together since, the firm’s name being 
Manuel and Agarwalla. Mr. Agar- 
•^dllais connected: with the Marwari 
Associatibn as Vice-President, and 
with the ' Vishudhanand Vidyalaya 
andWaisya Sabha as President. 

: Mr.' NOBIN CHAND • BURAL, 
Attorney, Solicitor, Proctor and 
Vakeel of the High Court of Judica- , 
fare at Fort William in! Bengal, Mr. 
Rural was born at . Calcutta in 1845, 
and educated at the Hindoo School 
and Presidency College. He served 
his articles to, Mr. A. St. John Car- 
ruthers and was admitted in the year 
1873, He started the firm of Nobin 
Chand Bural in the year 1875 and 
continued it under that designation 
until the year 1897 'when he took 
, Messrs, G. C. Set and M. L. Pyne 
into partnership, whereupo,n. the 
style was chained to N. C. Bural 
& Co. Mr, Bural’s services have 
■ always been held in high esteem ■ 
as a lawyer in criminal practice. , In 
the earlier yeara of his practice he 
devoted himself largely to , this 
branch , of practice and tobk .jmrt, ' 

. in many sensation^ triMa. :, He, was , 
■; acfivdy esng^ed 4n the great cash ' 
';kaown as' the WaJjahi'!, .-.trilJ,' in 
‘.which ' .,her„. as^edv the . famous 
'■ ■ ' |Aaaii!®^..Mrr.Anstey*^ who ' 

diidia’ 
has. 


devoted time to civil duties and 
has served as a Commissioner on the 
Calcutta Corporation for 20 years. 
He was appointed a Presidency 
Magistrate and a Justice of the 
Peace in the year 1876, and was 
invested with powers to sit singly 
for trial of cases, which office he 



still holds. He has won the praise of 
successive Chief Presidency Magis- 
trates. The useful institute known 
as the Calcutta Deaf and Dumb 
School, almost owes its existence 
to Mr.- Bural, for at theJime'-flat" 
it, was straggling _fof "Continuance 
he took in, .hand its finances and 
in a shorf space of time succeeded 
in . raising the respectable sum of 
: Rs." 45,000 from the public for the 
erection of a schoolbuilding. Mr. 
Bural is Vice-President of this, in- 
stitution, and also h rneiriber of the- 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Dalhousie 
• Institute,, British Indian Associa-.' ' 


tion, Bengal Landholders’ Associa- 
tion, India Club, and Honorary 
Secretary of the Suvarnabanik Cha- 
ritable Society, besides taldng an 
active part in such charitable organ- 
isations as the Calcutta Benevolent 
Society, District Charitable Society, 
and S. P. C, A. He is a promi- 
nent Mason and an old Past Master, 
and has taken many honours among 
the Fraternity, having attained the 
degrees of Royal Arch in Chapter 
New Union, Mark Master and Royal 
Ark Mariner. As a Masonic Lecturer 
he has done eminent service to the 
Craft. 

Mr. A. CHAUDHURI, m.a.,. 
Barrister-at-law, and Advocate of 
the High Court, has practised his 
profession in Calcutta for the past 
twenty years, and during that time 
has been identified with many of 
the important cases on the Original 
Side of the Court. After passing 
through the usual preliminary 
course of education, Mr. Chaudhuri 
attended the Calcutta University 
where he was the last student to 
take the B. A. and M. A. degrees 
simultaneously. 

In 1881 he went to England, and 
entered St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, remainingthere until 1885 ;he 
graduated in Mathematics in 1884, 
and in the Law Tripos in 1885. 
He was for soUie years one of the 
editors of the College Magazine, 
““'The Eagle,’’ and was one of the 
founders of the Society of Indian 
students known as the Mujlis. 

. At , Ca-mbridge,. he was contem- 
porary with Dr. J. C, Bose, c.Le., one 
of the most celebrated scientists of 
the day. Hisinclmatiousas ayoung 
■man ran ip^ the direction of litera- 
ture' an4,"4!^|,'''bf -hie spare time • 
at, S|,,;,'|;s|^!’,f’ iwaU' de'voted^^ tp its 
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On his return to India in 1886, 
he had to face severe competition, 
and for a time experienced all the 
vicissitudes of a beginner. There 
was also at that time some preju- 
dice against Bengali barristers who 
have, however, established their 
position. Mr. Chaudhuri attributes 
their success largely to their 
knowledge of the country and its 
languages. His talents, however, 
were appreciated quite early in his 
career and his work at the Bar 
speaks for itself. 

Outside his profession, he takes 
the keenest interest in politics and 
as Honorary Secretai'y to the Bengal 
Landholders’ Association, he is in 
a position to exercise considerable 
influence. He strongly opposed 



Mr. A. Chaudhuri, 

the partition of Bengal and drafted 
a representation for the Association 
which the then Viceroy, Lord 
Curzon, characterised as the ablest 
and strongest produced by the op* 
position. When President of the 
Bengal Provincial, Conference held 
at Surdwan in 1904, he delivered 
an address on the political situation 
of the day, the text being ' ' A 
subject ' race has no ^ politics’' 
which created a public discussion in 
the press of India lasting over a 
year. Much notice was taken of 
it in European papers. 

- Mr, Chaudhuri is a firm believer 
in the veirient for which, 

however, he claims no political 


significance. He is of opinion that 
the industries of India should be 
encouraged, and in principle claims 
for the country rights similar to 
those enjo^^ed by the Colonies. As an 
elected Fellow of the Calcutta 
University, he takes the keenest in- 
terest in educational matters, and is 
closely identified Muth the recently, 
formed National Council of Edu- 
cation’ ’ with which Dr. Sir Guru- 
das Banerjee, c.i.e., late Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the Calcutta University, 
is also associated. Since the death 
of his father, however, Mr. Chau- 
duri’s second brother, Mr. J, Chau- 
dhuri, has been elected to the Bengal 
Council and is now sitting ^ as the 
representative of the Rajshahye 
Division. Mr. Chaudhuri ’s six 
brothers have all since his return 
finished their education in England, 
All of them have graduated in differ- 
ent Universities, and one of them, 
Captain M. N. Chaudhuri, is in His 
Majesty’s Indian Medical Service. 
The family occupies a leading posi- 
tion in Bengal. 

The Hon’ble Mr. JOGESH 
CHANDRA CHAUDHURI . was 
born on the 28th June 1864, and 
comes from an old zemindar family 
of Haripur, Pabna, through whom 
Dewan Ram Deva Chaudhuri, the 
reputed founder of the Nattore Raj 
f'-mily, obtained great distinction 
at the time of Nawab Murshid Quli 
Khan, the founder of Murshidabad. 
On his mother’s side he is descended 
from the Roys of Bag (Kasinath- 
piir),' Pabna, who trace their descent 
from one of - the twelve Bhunians 
of Bengal who were territorial 
magnates and wielded large political 
powers in Mohammedan times. 
His .father, the late Durgadas 
Chaudhuri, was a scholar of the 
Hindu College, and a pupil of Dr. 
D. L. Richardson, and one' of the 
earliest members of the subordinate 
executive service in Bengal. 
The Hon’ble Mr. J. Chaudhuri is 
his. second son. He was educated 
at the Collegiate School^ at Krish- 
naghur and at the Presidency and, 
St. Xavier’s Colleges at Calcutta. 
After obtaining his M. A. degree, 
he was for a time Professor of Chem-r 
istry and Physics in the Metro- 
politan Institution, Calcutta. He 
then proceeded to England, and 
joined New College, Oxford, where 
he, took Science preliminaries and; 


Honours in Law Final. He is also 
a Barrister-at-Law of the inner 
Temple and an Advocate of , the 
Calcutta High Court. As Editor of 
the Calcutta Weekly Notes, the only 
Weekly Law Journal in India, which 
has been in existence for ten years, 
he has acquired a position in the 
Newspaper world. 

The first Industrial Exhibition in 
connection with the Indian National 
Congress was successfully inaugurat- 
ed by him in December 1901. Since 
then Indian Industrial Exhibitions 
have been held in Ahmedabad, Mad- 
ras, Bombay, and Benares, simul- 
taneously with the Congress and in 
co-operation with the Government. 
He is also a founder of the ‘"Indian 



Stores, Ld.,” a Joint Stock Company, 
who confine their business to articles 
qf Indian manufacture. Many of 
the leading men in Bengal are share- 
holders in this Company. The 
objects are to collect articles Of 
indigenous manufacture and promote 
their sale. This may be. said to have 
given the start to the Swadeshi 
movement in Bengal. 

He was unanimously elected by 
the, Municipalities , of the Rajshahye 
Division to represent them in the 
Bengal Council, where he has for 
tbe last two years- advocated, the 
impirovement of - the Bengal . rivers 
and waterways. He has also pressed 
for the sanitary improvement' of the 
rural areals which suffer so; much 
from malatial fever; - 
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Mr. GONESH CHUNDER 
CHUNDER, son of Cashi Nauth 
Chunder, who was head Native 
Assistant in the firm of Messrs. 
William Moran & Co., Merchants 
and proprietors of the old Mint 
Mart in the City of Calcutta, was 
born at Calcutta on the nth May 



1844. At an early age he receiv- 
ed his Bengali education in , the 
Government Bengali Patsala in Col- 
lege Square in Calcutta. In 1853, he 
commenced his English education 
, in the Hindu Metropolitan College 
which was , established in that 
year; by educated and wealthy 
Hindu gentlemen of Calcutta, for 
the education of their ;children. On 
, thfe abolition of that College in 1858 
he ioihed a private school known 
as, the Bengal Academy, which was 
founded by Mr. Charles 'D’Cruze, an 
educationist of, that time. , In i860 
he passed the. University .Entrance 
Examinatipn .from that school and 
obtained a 'gold medal fot prbfi.- 
ciency-in studies. 

; I,n .t86i he .became a student of 
Uoveton College, hut at the end 
of i862 by the desire of hfe father 
. he left the Dpveton College, and 
early in 1863 became an articled 
;to tihe date -Babu Nath 

-member .the;, ifim' of, 
! }i^s. . -. Sudrihbe 8 c" taw^ 'tihen a 
: firm; ••of and 




fully passed, , the examination for 
Attorneys, and was enrolled an 
Attorney of the High Court in 
February 1868, Shortly after his 
admission he joined the late Mr. 
W. F. Gillanders, also an Attorney 
of that Court, as a partner in his 
business, and the name of the firm 
was changed to Gillanders and 
Chunder. In 187a he separated 
from Mr. Gillanders and commenc- 
ed to carry on the business of an 
Attorney in his own name. In the 
same year, in pumuance of the rule 
passed by the High Court he was 
admitted a Vakeel of the High 
Court. 

In 1876 when the elective sys- 
tem was introduced into the Mu- 
nicipal Administration of the town 
of Calcutta, he was elected as a 
Commissioner for Ward No. 10 
(Bow Bazar), in which he resides, 
and represented that ward in the 
Calcutta Municii^ality down to the 
year 1892. During this period he 
also served on the Town Council of 
the Calcutta Municipality. In 1876 
he was appointed an Honorary 
Presidency Magistrate, which 
apointment he still holds. 

In 1883 he was appointed one 
of the Board for the Attorneys’ 
examination, which appointment he 
also still holds. In 1889 he was 
appointed a Fellow of the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta. He is at present 
an Honorary Fellow of that 
University. 

In 1892 he was appointed . by 
Government a Member of the Bengal 
Legislative Council, from which he 
retired , in 1894 when his term of 
office expired., 

Mr. Chunder was Deputy Sheriff of 
Calcutta in 1888 when the late Dr. 
Mahendra Lai Sircar, m.d., p.L,,c.r,E., 
was the Sheriff. He has acted also 
as Deputy Sheriff to the following 
Sheriffs; the late Hon’ble Shahzada 
Mahomed Furrock Shah, in 1891, 
to thfi late Babii Joy Gobind Law, 
c.i.E.,,ini895,ShahebzadahMahom- 
edBuktyar Shah, c,i;E.,inj9oo,;ajad- 
the late Mr, H. M. Rustomjeie,~c.'i.E., 

. in 1902. 

He carried on his business ;as At- 
torney singly in his pum name from 


Attorney of the High Court, as part- 
ners in his business, which has since 
that date been carried on under 
the name and style of G. C. 
Chunder & Co. 

Mr. Chunder was initiated into 
Freemasonry in 1882, in Lodge 
Anchor and Hope, No. 234, under 
the English Constitution, and filled 
the Eastern chair for two successive 
years in 1893 and 1894. In 1894 he 
was appointed to the office of the 
District Grand Registrar in the 
District Grand Lodge of Bengal. 

He has been a Member of the 
British Indian Association since 
1879, and has taken part in its 
affairs as a member of the Com- 
mittee of Management. 

He is a Trustee of the Indian 
Association for the Cultivation of 
Science, and a member of the Com- 
mittee of Management of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. 

Mr. WILLIAM GORDON 
LYNCH COTTON, m. inst. c.e., 
M.S.A., son of the late Colonel Hugh 
Calverley Cotton, E. I. Company’s 
Madras Engineers, of Cumbermere, 
Cheshire, joined the Indian P. W. D. 



iS^a to, 1894, whep his eldes't , son, 
Raj .Chunder Chunder, m.a., passed . 
the examination bf : Attorneys of 
me , High Court, ami ' jhi.tiiiat- 


in 1866,, being posted to Delhi. As 
early as i87o he was . appointed Ex- 
ecutive Engineer of the . 4th grade, 
and t'yyo years later Assistant Sec- 
reta^ to the government of India. 
Iff 4873, hA officiated .as Uhder- 
‘ -Tbatsaiae year he was 
■ Circle for special; 
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duty in connection with the erection 
of the Naga Bridge, and later, in 
November, having been transferred 
to Bengal, rendered service on the 
famine works, for which he received 
the thanks of the Government. 
For services rendered in connection 
with the famine in Madras, in 1877 
he received the thanks of the Mad- 
ras Government. Promotion fol- 
lowed these special duties, and in 
1881, Mr. Cotton was appointed an 
Executive Engineer, ist grade. On 
return from furlough in 1884 he 
officiated as Superintending En- 
gineer. In 1889 he was appointed 
Superintending Engineer, Bhagal- 
pore Division, and the same year 
was granted leave for two years to 
count for pension. He retired on 
pension in 1891. Aside from his 
profession, Mr. Cotton was gazetted 
a Magistrate in 1868, was elected 
Member of the Society of Arts in 
1870, and an A.M. Inst. C.E. in 1874 
and transferred to Membership in 
1890. He joined the firm of Oldham 
Brothers, Civil Engineers, in 1890, 
becoming sole proprietor in 1895. 
From this firm he retired in 1902 to 
become a Consulting Engineer. 
Since 1891 he has been Consulting 
Engineer to the Administrator- 
General of Bengal. He prepared 
the working plans and supervised 
the construction in 1894-96 of the 
large premises on Dalhousie Square, 
erected by the Standard Life 
Insurance Company. 

Messrs. CORNFORTH AND 
MISTRI, Bombay, Incorporated Ac- 
countants, established in .1896, have 
their offices at 4, Bruce Lane, Bom- 
bay. Mr. Nusserwanji Rustomji 
Mistri, F.S.A.A., the sole proprietor, 
was born in 1865 in Bombay, and re- 
ceived his education at Sir J. Jee- 
jeebhoy's Charitable School in that 
City. His first experience was ac- 
quired in the Government of India 
and the Government of Bombay, 
Public and Military Works Depart- 
ments, Accounts Branch, which he 
joined in 1879, He resigned the 
Government service in 1894, to assist 
Mr, J. P. Cornforth, Incorporated 
Accountant, and entered into part- 
nership with him in 1898, acquiring 
the sole proprietorship a year later on 
the death of Mr. Cornforth. With 
additional responsibility came the 
desire to extend his sphere of useful- 
ness* and Mr. Mstxi* supported by 


Mr. Burjorji Pestonji Poiicha of 
Pochaji & Co,, China Merchants, 
provided a long-felt want by start- 
ing in Bombay a school called the 
‘ * Accountancy Institution" of com- 
mercial educational subjects of the 



Mr. N. R. Mistri, 

London Commercial Examination 
Board, subjects which are now in- 
cluded in the curriculum of the Edu- 
cational Department of the Govern- 
ments of Bombay and Bengal. 
Public examinations in this con- 
nection were first introduced in 
Bombay by Mr, Mistri as a teacher 
in Accountancy and Commercial 
subjects, and the commercial com- 
munity are thus enabled to re- 
cruit their offices with trained 
hands. Mr. Mistri enjoys a fairly 
large patronage as Auditor for about 
25 firms in Bombay, Calcutta, 
Karachi, Colombo, etc. 

Mr. SHAMUL DHONE DUTT, 
Solicitor, senior member of the firm 
of Shamul, Dutt & Gupta, is the son 
of the late Kali Charn Dutt, Zemin- 
dar. He was born at Calcu tta in the 
year 1843 and educated at the Hindu 
College and at the Presidency College. 
His first articles were to Mr. W. F. 
Gillanders, but subsequently these 
were transferred to Babu Roma 
Nauth LaWj.of the firm of Swinhoe 
and Law. Mr. Dutt duly passed his 
examination in the year 1870 and 
was enrolled in December , of the 
same year. As he, had passed before 
Ms turn, he had, to, endure, a, wait of 


six months before being enrolled. 
Mr. Dutt*s abilities speedily brought 
him in business when he commenced 
to practise on his own account, and 
for some years he conducted single- 
handed his growing practice, but 
later he took into partnership Mr. 
Nalin Chandra Gupta, who had been 
liis articled clerk. The firm after 
Mr. Gupta’s enrolment became Dutt 
and Gupta under which title it is 
still carried on and has become very 
prominent in legal circles, Mr. 
Dutt takes an interest in public 
affairs and in all matters apper- 
taining to the well-being of his 
countrymen, 

Mr. ROBERT FOREST DED- 
RICKSON, L.R.C.P. (ED.), L.R.C.S. 
(ED.), L.M.D. (DUBLIN), was bom iu 
Dublin in the year 1856, and edu- 
cated at the Royal College of Sur- 
geons in the same city, and subse- 
quently at Edinburgh University. 
He attained the distinction of Senior 
Prizeman in Surgery in 1875. His 
first practice in surgery was experi- 
enced in the service of the Star Line 
of steam ships, with which he sailed 
as Surgeon for a time. After a 
period of this description of work he 



proceeded to India and cpinmenced 
practice on his own account. . He 
was Honorary Surgeon to the Port 
Defence Volunteers for a period 
of sixteen years, He is a prominent 
Mason, having been .connected with 
the Craft for twenty-five . years. 
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Every degree in Masonry has now 
been passed by him, and he has 
occupied the Eastern Chair in all 
the degrees. He is also a Past 
Preceptor of Knights Templar and 
is a Past Most Wise Sovereign of 
Rose Croix. He has been twice 
Master of Lodge “True Friendship.” 

Mr. WILLIAM HAROLD ED- 
WARDS, Solicitor {Captain, Northern 
Bengal Mounted Rifies), Darjeeling, 
was born at Liskeard, Cornwall, and 
educated at Sherborne Public School. 
In 1888 he was articled to Messrs. 
Geare and Mathew at Exeter and serv- 
ed the last year of his articles with 
Messrs. Geare, Son & Pease, Solicitors, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London. He 
passed the final examination in 1893, 
after which he remained with the 
latter firm for the period of a year. 
In the, following year he was engag- 
ed in Parliamentary work for the N. 
E. District of Cornwall with the 
Unionist Party. He left England 
in the year 1893 and came to India 
to join the Calcutta firm of Solicitors, 
Messrs. Orr, Robertson and Burton, 
with whom he remained for eight 
years until 1903, when he took over 
his present practice from Mr. Ed- 
mund Upton. Mr, Edwards is a 
member of the Municipal Commis: 
sion ; commands the Maxim Gun 



Fund Committee, and a member 
of the Darjeeling Improvement Fund 
Committee. 

Messrs. ALEXANDER FLET- 
CHER FERGUSON & Co. area 
firm of Chartered Accountants with 
their offices in Green Street, Bombay, 



Mr. A. F. Ferguson, 
where they started business in 1893. 
Mr. Ferguson, the senior partner, 
was born in Scotland in i860 and 
educated at the .Perth Academy, at 
London University, an d is an English 
Chartered Accountant. He has been 
in the service of several firms in 
London including that of Messrs. 
Cooper Brothers & Co., Chartered 
Accountants, one of the principal 
houses in that profession. Mr. 
Ferguson came over to Bombay in 
1889 joining Messrs. Richie Steuart 
& Co,, Merchants (now extinct), and 
was appointed to the charge of 
their , Accounts Department. In 
1893 Mr. Ferguson seeing that there 
was a good opening in Bombay for 
the practice of his profession began 
-business on his own responsibility, 
and had the distinction of being the 
, only 'Chartered Accountant practis- 
ing iu that capacity in Bombay 
twelve years ago. The firm audit 
the .accounts of public companies, 
adjust partnership and executor- 
ship accounts', . and are employed 
in the valuation of the goodwill of 
concerns, and in the promotion of 
public companies. . ■ - ; : ^ 

' The ; ^other /partner , W/ ,, 


Turner Green, c.A., of Glasgow, 
who has been in partnership with 
Mr. Ferguson for the last three 
years, Mr. Allan L. S. Roberts, C.A., 
filling the office of Assistant. 

Messrs. Ferguson & Co. discharge 
the duties of Secretaries to the Bom- 
bay Fire and Marine Associations, 
and adjust the accounts in connec- 
tion with all large fire losses in 
Bombay, 

Mr. THOMAS THEOPHILUS 
FORBES, Bar.-at-law, of Dilkusha 
House, Lucknow, and PJaisance, 
Mussoorie, was born in India, being 
the third son of Mr. Alexander 
John Forbes of Forbesganj in the 
District of Purneah in Bengal, a well 
known and highly respected Indigo 
Planter and Zemindar, himself the 
grandson of General Forbes of the 
Honourable East India Company’s 
Service, at one time officiating Com- 
mander-in Chief in India, Mr. T.' 
T. Forbes proceeded to England as 
a youth to finish his education, and 
after the termination of his studies 
entered at Lincoln’s Inn and was 
called to the Bar in the year 1867. 
He returned to Calcutta in 1871, 
and for a short time practised in 
that city. He presently proceeded 
to Lucknow in Oudh and soon estab- 
lished himself as one of the most 



successful le; 
North-West :i 
tipw incoJ? 
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retired owing to failure of his health. 
Mr. Forbes is an advocate of the 
High Courts of Calcutta and Allaha- 
bad and of the Court of the Judicial 
Commissioner of Oudh. He is a 
large landed proprietor in Mussoorie 
and a great many residences in that 
station are his property. He has 
taken considerable interest in the 
improvement of that hill Sanitarium 
and is one of the founders of the 
New Race Course and Polo Ground. 

Mr, CHARLES PIFFARD HILL, 
Barrister-at-law, is the youngest 
son of the late James Hill, Mer- 
chant of Calcutta. He was born 
at Calcutta on the r5th December 
1841, and proceeded to England for 
his education, and later to Germany. 
He pursued his University career at 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
where he held a scholarship. While 
at the Universit}?- he became 
Captain of his College Boat Club. 
Mr. HilTs University studies were 
marked with distinction. He took 
a Senior Optime Degree in the Ma- 
thematical Tripos in the year 1864. 
After leaving College he commenced 
to read for the Bar and was called 
by the Society of the Inner Temple 
in April 1867. For some years he 
practised in England, joining the 



old Home Circuit and the Surrey 
Sessions, Mr, Hill returned to India 
in January 1871 and was enrolled in 1 
thei :saihe an .Advocate of , 


the Calcutta High Court, where he 
has since practised. 

Dr. NANABHAI NAVROSJI 
KATRAK, born in December 1858, 
is a well-known Bombay Medical 
Practitioner, a Justice of the Peace, 
an Honorary Magistrate, and a 
prominent member of the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation Standing 
Committee. He was Vice-President 
of the Grant Medical College Medical 
Society, and an Examiner in Materia 
Medica in the Bombay University. 
Is author of “Materia Medica of 
India “ and their therapeutics, a 
book containing a complete list of 
Indian drugs. Receiving his educa- 
tion in the Elphinstone High School, 
he established a debating Society, 
which flourished as long as he re- 
mained there. During his career he 
carried off several prices and even- 
tually joined the Grant Medical Col- 
lege, and distinguished himself by 
winning several scholarships in 
Medicine and Surgery. Shortly 
after passing his L. M. & S. degree 
he was appointed Special Medical 
Officer for the Cholera Epidemic in 
3883. He joined the Grant Medical 
Society, of which he was made 
Secretary, and introduced a system 
of discussing important subjects, and 
afterwards wrote a paper on Fever 
which was considered attractive by 
all the Medical faculty. He 
contributed three papers towards 
the Indian Medical Congress held 
at Calcutta which were much 
approved of, and also took a keen 
interest in social and political 
questions. In his own community 
Dr. Katralc is one of the reformers 
and takes a keen interest in the 
advancenient and progress of his 
own people. He is connected 
with many institutions having 
for their objects advancement, 
social, moral and physical, and is 
always ready to serve the city and , 
its people. Dr. Katrak was elected 
a candidate for a seat in the Muni- 
cipal Corporation, and succeeded in 
securing the , Fort Ward. From 
the beginning he was known to be 
painstaking and did his best as a 
member of the Corporation to look 
to the sanitary condition of Bom- 
bay, In 1896 he was elected a 
member of the Standing Committee, 
and in 1899 ife Chairman. During 
the plague: epidemic , he took a 
prominent, patt, and persuaded 


many people to be inoculated, 
having himself set the example. 
He is a man highly respected by 



his own community and the public 
for the useful work he does in his 
private and public capacity. 

SirBHALCHANDRA KRISHNA, 
Bombay. A man of great activity, 
kindly, genial, quick to sympathize 
with the sufferings of the poor, and 
never sparing himself in the service 
of his country. Sir Bhalchandra 
may be truly said to occupy, in some 
respects, a unique position in the 
public life of Bombay. Ever since 
he established himself here, as a 
medical practitioner^ now twenty 
years ago, , after resigning his , ap- 
pointment as Chief Medical Officer 
and Durbar Physician in the Baroda 
State, he has steadily risen in his 
profession and is justly regarded 
as the prince of practitioners'* 
and a leader of the Hiiidu commu- 
nity. Although he has always ■ 
enjoyed a very large professionikl 
practice, he has ‘yet found time to 
associate /himself with institutions 
working for the public good. In 
1889 he was returned to the -Muni- 
cipal Corporation, as 4he refireseti- 
tative of the Girgaum Ward, sub- 
sequently being placed on the 
Standing Committee, and 
later appointed Chairman of that 
body, a position he held for three 
successive years. As the scope of 
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his usefulness gradually widened, he 
was unanimously elected President 
of the Corporation for 1898-99. 

Sir Bhalchandra was born in the 
year 1852, at Palaspe near Panvel, 
and is the third of four brothers, 
all of whom have more or less 
distinguished themselves in public 
life. After passing the vernacular 
course, he entered the Elphinstone 
High School, while the late Mr. 
Kirkham was Principal, and it was 
in this Institution he acquired the 
principles of regular and methodical 
work, to which he is indebted for his 
success in life. In 1869 he joined 
the Grant Medical College, and in 
1873 passed his L. M. in the first 
class and carried off the Sir 
Jamsetjee Jeejeebhai Gold Medal 
and the Charles Muirhead pri^e. 

After leaving College Dn Bhal- 
chandra accepted the appointment 
of Assistant Surgeon in the J. J. 
Hospital, and was soon afterwards 
transferred to Bandra. Promotion 
came quickly, and he was appoint- 
ed as Assistant Surgeon in charge 
of . the Hospital at Palanpur, a 
post of ' considerable respon- 
sibility and trust.. Palanpur in 
those days did not differ, much in 
points of education and progress 
fr.oin other, districts. The, people 
had no faith in the English system 
of medicine and were reluctant to 
take advantage of the facilities 
placed within their reach by the 
State, and consequently it was an 
exceedingly difficult and delicate task 
for Dr. Bhalchandra to inspire con- 
fidence in a people grossly ignorant 
and. superstitious and inclined to 
regard English medicine with suspi- 
cion and distrust, Tact and judg- 
ment were necessary qualifications, 
and it is ho exaggeration to say 
that these, combined with his innate 
sympathy cpntributed, in a consid-, 
arable degree, to th^ rapid popu: 
larisatipn of English medicine in the 
Palanpur State. 

A more difficult task, however, lay 
; before him, that of maintaining 
‘ hisrOlations with the Political Ajgent 
on the one.hshdj and-the Durbar 
Oh the, other, and .-to stoer . clear ' of 
.; the factions in the State. He 
, , .iti- keeping 

In good "with both, 


early labours. Sir W. G. Hunter, 
his old Principal, readily offered to 
entertain his services as a teacher 
in the Vernacular Class at the Grant 
Medical College, but the Surgeon- 
General could ill spare him from 
Palanpur. At last Dr. Bhalchandra 
succeeded in his efforts and was 
transferred to Bassein. He did not 
retain this appointment for long, as 
he was appointed Principal of the 
Vernacular College of Science, 
started by the late Raja Sir T. 
Madhav Rao, the then enlightened 
Dewan of Baroda. The institution 
had, in its initial stage, to work under 
adverse circumstances, but under the 
wise guidance of its able Principal, 
it soon overcame ail obstacles, and 
won the approbation of Mr. Melville, 




the then Ageht to the Governor- 
GerieraL^ Finding' the work entrust- 
ed to him .' too arduous, Dr, Bal- 
chandta applied to’, .'the, British 
Government for permission to revert 
tobis permanent appointment ; but 
Her. Highness Maharaiii Jamnabai 
Saheb exerted her influence with the 
Agent fo the Goyernof* General and 
Raja 'Sir T. -Madhav Rao, to retain 
hini in the service of the State, with 
the r^ult thaf his duties were 
reduced and his salary, increased. 
Both Mr. .Melville and.' Raja Sir T. 
MadhaV Rao held hirfi in high 
esteem and, oh the .retirement of 
D^f Cody, he was appbrntpd to the 
respbnaible , pcfef s :p|' Chief: 
Kedioal . Qffiqfe ana;lm ' 


cian. This opened a career of 
greater usefulness to him, and his 
name has become a household word 
in Baroda and the neighbouring 
districts as an ideal physician. 
Although, it is now nearly twenty 
years since he severed his connec- 
tion with Baroda, he still continues 
to act as Consulting Physician to 
many of the Native States in 
Gujarat and Kathiawar. 

In the year 1885 Dr. Bhalchandra 
came to Bombay and established 
himself successfully as a private 
practitioner. He was nominated a 
Fellow of the Bombay University in 
1887, and was subsequently elected 
a Syndic in medicine for two succes- 
sive years. He was one of those who 
fought so strenuously for the raising 
of the status of graduates in medi- 
cine, and the substitution of the 
degree of M. B. for L. M. & S., and 
under the able leadership of the 
late Mr, Justice Ranade, succeeded 
in getting the vernaculars introduc- 
ed into the curriculum of the M. A. 
examination. The Senate of the 
University showed their apprecia- 
tion of his services by unanimously 
electing him in 1901 as their re- 
presentative on the Local Legislative 
Council (to which he had already 
been once previously nominated by 
Government in 1897),- and he was 
elected a Dean in medicine in 1904, 

Neither was the. Government be- 
hind other bodies in recognising his 
worth and merits. They nominated 
, him a J. P., a fellow of the Univer- 
sity, and in 1897 a Member of the 
Local Legislative Council, and it was 
during his first term of office that 
the Bombay Improvement Trust 
Bill was passed. In company with 
Sir Pherozshah he played no in- 
significant part in the elimination of 
some of its objectionable features. 
Government showed their further 
appreciation ■ of , his services by 
the bestowal of a Knighthood on 
him, an honour the significance of 
which can be best understood in 
the light of the fact that he was 
the second recipient of that dis- 
tinction amongst the Hindus, in 
the Presidency, the . first being Sir 
Mangul.das. 

The Educational Department 
resblved some few , , ,3^0^. since 
to . introduce : altftatlote ^ in the 
ortho^abte^j^iWW^ reading 

’ 'bf * 



unreasonable and uncalled for, A 
Committee was formed to combat 
the proposed changes with Sir Bhal- 
chandra as its President, and a 
strong memorial against the action 
was submitted by him to the 
Government with the result that 
the proposals were abandoned. 

His services in connection with 
the Hindu Calendar Reform Com- 
mittee of which too he is the Presi- 
dent, have been equally valuable 
and meritorious. It was through 
his influence and exertions aided by 
those of his colleagues on the Com- 
mittee, that the movement proved a 
complete success. 

Sir Bhalchandra is 55 years of age 
and has yet before him, let us hope, 
a long span of years of continued 
usefulness. 

Messrs. LOVELOCK & LEWES, 
Chartered Accountants, No. 25, 
Mangoe Lane, Calcutta. 

The firm was founded early in 
1873 t)y W. A. Browne, who 
was one of the pioneers of Ac.count- 
tancy in India. In 1880 the In- 
stitute of Chartered Accountants 
was incorporated and Mr. Browne 
became a member, 

Mr. A. S. Lovelock, a.c.a., joined 
Mr. Browne in 1880 and became 
a partner in April 1881, the firm 
being styled Browne & Lovelock.'^ 
Mr. J. H, Lewes, a.c.a., who 
had been practising in London, 
came to Calcutta in February 1883 
as an assistant of the firm and- be-* 
came a partner in May 1886', the 
name of the firm being changed to 
** Browne, Lovelock & Lewes* 

Mr, W. A. Browne retired from 
the firm in May i88g and estab- 
lished himself in practice in Lon- 
don. The name of the firm was 
then altered to '"Lovelock & Lewes'' 
and it has since remained unchang- 
ed. In June 1889, - the firm re- 
moved from Commercial Buildings, 
where the business up to that time 
had been carried on, to No. 25, 
Mangoe Lane, in which house they 
have remained up to the present. 

Mr. C. H, Coates, a.c.a.v and Mr; 
E. W.’S* Russell, a;c.a:,< who had 
been assistants of the, firm from April 
1892 and June 1891 respective- 
ly, became partners in May 1900. 

In November 1903, Ku A; S. 
Lovelock died suddenly on . the eve 
p£ his retirement after 30 years of 
3vbrk, aimd widely-expressed teSti- 
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mony to the esteem in which he 
had been held, and to his personal 
powers of attraction. 

Mr. A, H. Lewes, b.a., a.c.a., 
andMr. R.R. Griffith, a.c.a., who 
had been assistants of the firm since 
1897, became partners in May 1903. 
The Staff consists of 5 Partners, 10 
European Assistants ( all of whom 
with 2 exceptions are Chartered Ac- 
countants) and 49 Native Assistants. 

Mr. FRANKLIN MARSTON 
LESLIE, B,A.y {Cafiain, 2 nd C. 7 .jR.), 
Solicitor, of the Firm of Leslie and 
Hinds, High Court, Calcutta, son 
of the late Sheppard John Leslie, 
Solicitor, High Court, Calcutta, 
was born at Dum-Dum, near 
Calcutta, 9th September 1868, 
and educated at Doveton College, 
Calcutta. Matriculated Calcutta 
University, December 1882. Passed 
First Examination in Arts, Calcutta 
University, in March 1885, and 
obtained Morgan Testimonial Medal 
in English Literature in that year. 
Graduated B. A. with Honours, 
Calcutta ■ University, from Presi- 
dency College, March 1887, Enrolled 
Solicitor, High Court, Calcutta, June 
1893. As a Volunteer has served 
for 20 years and is now a Captain 



in the 2nd Battalion, Calcutta Vol- 
unteer Rifles. Was granted the 
Long Service Medal in March X906* 
As a Freemason is I* P. Master of 
Lodge Defence, No, 2839 E. C., 
Wot. Master of Lodge, East ’ India* 
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Arms No. 3080 E. C. (igo6 A. D.), 
P. Z. of Royal Arch Chapter Hope, 
No. 209 E. C. (igo6 A. D.) Also 18'’ 
K.T. and K.M. and M.M.M. Mr. 
Leslie married Helen, daughter of 
Henry Bawn Addis, m. msr. c.e., on 
the 13 th April 1895, and has issue 
two sons and two daughters. 

Mr. CHARLES NORMAN MAN- 
UEL, Solicitor and Vakil, Calcutta. 



This well-known Calcutta lawyer was 
born in the year 1846 and educated 
at the Doveton College in the same 
city. He was admitted an Attor- 
ney and Solicitor of the High 
Court at Fort William in Bengal in 
the year 1871, and as a Vakil of 
the same Court in 1886, He is a 
member of the firm of Manuel and 
Agarwalla. Mr. Manuel has a very 
high reputation in Criminal Court 
pi-actice to which he has largely 
devoted himself, though he has not 
neglected practice on the Original 
Side of the High Court. In the 
Criminal Courts, he is known as a 
most successful pleader, and his, 
practice is very large. He is one 
of the leading, lawyers in that line 
in Calcutta. 

Mr. kali NATH hitter, 
C.I.E., Solicitor and Vakil ,of the 
High Court, belongs to a Kulin 
Kayastha fanuly. He v?as educat- 
ed at the Hindu School and Presi- 
dency College, and after finish* 
iughis education became articled to 
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the late Mr. E. H. Sims, Solicitor, 
Calcutta. He was enrolled as an 
attorney in J uly 1868 and entered 
into partnership with Mr. Sims, 
with whom he continued until 
1873, when he began to practise on 
his own account. He was admitted 
as, a Vakil of the High Court on 
the 27th July 1872. 

In 1893 he was joined in his 
practice by Babu Deva Prasad 
Sarbadhikary, M.A., b.l., and they 
have continued together since under 
the name of Messrs. Rally Nauth 
Mitter and Sarbadhikary. He is a 
member of the British Indian Asso- 
ciation, of which he has been elect- 
ed as one of the Vice-Presidents, 
and was for 23 years an elected 
Municipal Commissioner of Calcutta, 
in which capacity he took an active 
and prominent part in the settle- 
ment of most of the momentous 
matters which were brought up for 
discussion during that period. He 
with several others, owing to some 
misunderstanding with the Local 
Government, resigned his seat in 
the Corporation. While a Munici- 
pal Commissioner he was appointed 
hy Government to serve on com- 
mittees appointed to consider the 
desirability of the introduction of 
the Octroi system, and that of the 
amalgamation of some portion of 
the' suburjba.n area with the town 
area,' and dh consequence of his 
intimate fchdwledg^ ^f Municipal 
S»ir ,.Ri vers TBoihpsbn ndm - 
iiiaitw Tiim' as a ‘member of the 
Legislative C6uh,cil ‘ pf ■ Bengal, “ in 
which* capacity he served, tor two 
years, during which periodthe Muhi- 
<;ipahAct of ' j8’88 was passed.- He 
was one of the Joint; Secretaries of 
the Afbert Victor Permanent Memo- 
rial Fund which was made overdo 
the- Government and became* the 
nucleus , of the Albert Victor Hospital 
at Belgatbhia/ahd be Has recently 
Been appointed by- Government ats 
a. the *■ Commit tee^ for 

organising a paying Ward, in the 
Medical ^ College Hospitj^l for the 
beneSf of theThdiah public. He 
is alsjD a Governor of the Bhagawan 
iPa^BoglaMarwaxi 

auf^Ctoyernqr of Bengal,- 
Member of 
Gp]' 


the existing Municipal Act, so far 
as the Building Regulations are 
concerned, was passed. He has 
been a Presidency Magistrate for 
many years and is a leading member 
of the Kayastha Sabha which 
makes social reform on strictly 
Hindu lines its object. 

For his various arid meritorious 
services he received the decoration 
of C. I. E, in' 1901. .. 

' Mr. ALFRED ERNEST .MIT- 
CHELL/ m.a. (Oxon), was, born at 
Edgbastori, Warwickshire, in. 1869, 
arid is the second son of Bruce Mit- 
chell, Esq^, and grandson of William 
Mif chel), whose name is a household 
word as the inventor of the J pen. 
At the age of ii he went to school at 
VevPy jn^S\yitzerland where 'he “re- 
mained fora year arid a half. From 
thence he ‘went to Uppingharii School 
whose head master was then the cele- 
brated Dr, Thring, On leaving^ Up- 
pingham he w;erit to reside in Paris for 
the purpose oi acquiring a knowledge' 
of- •the French language. He sub- 
sequently matriciilatea at Oxford 
and went to Merton College, and 
in 1892 he took honours in the school 
of Jurisprudence. Shortly after he 
was articled to Messrs, Morgan, Price 
& Mewburn, of 33, Old Broad St., 



in January 1903. He is athletic and 
took several prizes at Uppingham 
for gymnastics, and he figured a good 
deal on the running track at Oxford, 
taking most of his College events. 
For the last two years of his 
course he represented Oxford against 
Cambridge in the cross country run- 
ning. He is a very keen fly-fisher. 

Messrs. MEUGENS, KING & 
SIMSON, Chartered Accountants, 
102, Clive Street, Calcutta. 




HI 


Mr. Marc Meugens. 

'This, firm, \^as started in Septem- 
ber 1880 by Mr. Marc Meugens, who 
was joined by Mr. F. St. Aubyn 
King on 1st January 1884, the 
firm being thus "Meugens & King." 
In June 1893 Mr. Anstnither Frank 
Simson, C.A., of Edinburgh (who 
came out to India in 1886 and had 
established himself as an Account- 
aiit in Calcutta) and Mr.' Edward 
Mortimer Shahd, c.A., of Glasgow 
(who came out .ori^nally .to Ran- 
gooir to the firm of Messrs! Binny 
St Co.- but joined,, M,essrs. Metigens 
&.-JCittg-'s .Rangoon Branch in 1890 
as- an Assistant-)' ' wore. ■ 'adnaitted 
pafthers, . and the' name of th'^efitm 
became " Meiigens,' King St Simson, 
Calcutta,,’ ’ " Meugens;, King- & 
Shand, Rangoon.’^ The; -1^&. te 
,C^cutta haf.been fi?0ta, 

"%4Slr;BKand 




F. Simson retired in 1904 and Mr. 
Marc Meugens in September 1905, 
and the following partners were ad- 
mitted in place of those retiring : — 

Mr. E. E. Meugens, A.c.A., ist 
July 1902. 

Mr. G. P. Neison, a.c.a., .ist 
March 1904. 

Mr. H, W. Hales, a.c.a., 1st July 
1905. 

The firm now consists of — 
Partners. 

Mr, Edward Earle Meugens, a.c.a. 

Mr, Gordon Percival Neison, a.c.a. 

Mr. Herbert Walford Hales, a.c.a,. 

Assistants. 

Mr. Walter Percy Daniel, a.c.a., 

Mr. John Woodhouse Thurston, 

A.C.A., 

Mr. Edward William Viney, a.c.a., 

Mr. Wallace Powell, a.c.a., 
all of whom are Members of the Ins- 
titute of Chartered Accountants in 
England and Wales, and a Native 
stafi of over thirty in number, 

Khan Bahadur MUNCHERJEE 
COWASJEE MURZBAN, c.i.e., 
F.R.I.B.A., M.iNST.c.E., was borix in 
July 1839, and is one of the oldest 



Khan’^ Bahadur ,M. C, Mur^ban, 


and most distinguished of Indian 
Engineers. He served the Govern- 
ment of Bombay in many capacities 
thrdughout^ a period of 36 years, 
and tor seventeen years, prior to 
Ms retirement, was Executive En- 
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gineer of the Presidency city of 
Bombay, On the Corporation of the 
City offering him the appointment of 
their Chief Executive Engineer, he 
left the service of Government to 
take up that appointment. He 



Dr. S. O, Moses. 


was President of that Corporation 
in 1891. He served the Municipality 
for nearly eleven years, retiring 
in 1903. Mr. Mur^ban has left his 
mark on Bombay. Many of the 
Public buildings which adorn the 
City were constructed under his 
supervision, some of them being from 
his own designs. His work in carry- 
ing out Fancy FStes for charitable 
purposes, and the Bombay Exhibi- 
tion of 1904 were much appreciated 
by the public of Bombay. In Salsette 
he has established a new town 
which is called ^'Mur^banabad,'* 
after him. He is a Justice of the 
Peace and a Fellow of the Bombay 
University. He was appointed 
Sheriff, of Bombay for the year 
1903-06. 

Dr. STEPHEN OWEN MOSES, 
L.R,c.p., L.F.p.s.G., Calcutta, is the 
youngest son of the late Mr. Owen 
Moses, who was in the j 5 rm of 
Messrs, McIntosh, Malloy and Dallas, 
Solicitors. He was born at Calcutta 
in the year 1833 and educated at 
La Martiniire and St, Xavier's Col- 
leges in the same city. For a .time 
Dr, Moses was employed in the 
Emigration service^ taking several 
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voyages in charge of emigrants to 
the West Indies and Natal. Leaving 
this emplo)nnent he proceeded to 
Scotland and pursued his medical 
studies at Glasgow where he qualified 
at the Royal College of Surgeons and 
also at Edinburgh, He practised for 
four years at Aberfeldy, Scotland, 
till the year 1880, when he returned 
to India and commenced practising 
at Calcutta. After a practice in 
India extending over 23 years Dr. 
Moses went to Europe and took a 
special course of study in Dublin. 
He has long been in attendance at 
the Home for the Aged kept by the 
Little Sisters of the Poor at Lower 
Circular Road, Calcutta. 

Dr. JOHN EMMANUEL 
PANIOTY, Surgeon-Colonel, late 
C. V. R., son of the late Demetrius 
Panic ty, c.i.e,, Assistant Private 
Secretary to successive Viceroys 
from Lord Lytton to Lord Elgin. 
Dr. Panioty was born at Calcutta on 
the 5th October 1836, and educated 
at St. Xavier's College, Calcutta. 
He passed the Entrance Examina- 
tion of the Calcutta University in 



Dr. J. E. Panioty. 


the year 1872, and the First Exam- 
ination in Arts at the same institu- 
tion three years later. He was then 
enrolled as a student at the Medical 
College, Bengal, and in the year 
1878 passed the first examination 
for the degree of M* B, He then 
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proceeded home, and was enrolled 
as a student of St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
London, and later of St. Mary’s 
College, London. He obtained the 
diplomas of Licentiate of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, Edinburgh, 
Licentiate of the Royal College of 
Physicians, Edinburgh, and Licenti- 
ate of the Roval College of Physicians, 
London, in 1882. He held the post 
of House Surgeon at the Hospital 
for Women at Soho Square, London, 
from April to September 1883. 
Before proceeding to India, he was 
granted a certificate as Public 
Vaccinator, and shortly after his 
arrival was appointed Surgeon 



Mr. A. C, Payne. 


Superintendent in charge of emigrants 
from Calcutta to Surinam (Dutch 
Guiana), and in April 1884 Surgeon 
Superintendent in charge of returned 
emigrants from there. His next 
appointment was as Officiating Resi- 
dent Surgeon with private practice 
of Park Street Dispensary, and was 
confirrheci in that appointment in 
1887. He was next transferred to 
the, Chandney Hospital as Resident 
Siirgeon with private practice^ wMch 
appointment he rerigned'in 1899, and 
in ,1896 he; was appointed : Medical 
Officer :in .charge of the d'Jcensed: 

' Measurers' ,, Department, Befiga!!; 
Chamber ^ of Commerce, . which 
#pk)intment he still holds. Joined 
titeXv V. R. in, 189a, and was ap-* 
the Cadet Battahop, then 
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Surgeon-Captain 1894, Surgeon-Ma- 
jor later. On the disbanding of the 
Corps which was then known as 
Cadet Battalion, 3rd C. V. R., he was 
retired with the rank of Surgeon- 
Lieuteiiant-Coloiiel and permission 
to wear the uniform of the Corps. 
Member of the British Medical 
Association and Honorary Presidency 
Magistrate, Calcutta, and Life Mem- 
ber of the National Association for 
Supplying Female Medical Aid to the 
Women of India ‘ ‘The Countess of 
Dufferin’s Fund.” 

Mr. ARTHUR CHARLES 
PAYNE, M.S.A., Architect, Bombay, 
was born in the year 1867 in London, 
and was educated privately in Eng- 
land and Germany and the South 
Kensington Art Schools. On the 
completion of his education he was 
articled to Mr. Frederick Thos. 
Pilkington, of 24, Russell Square, 
W.C. He remained with Mr. Pilking- 
ton for nine yeai's. In 1896 Mr. 
Payne started in practice at 74, 
Regent Street, London, and sever^ 
buildings were erected from his plans 
and under his supervision. In 1900 
he came to Bombay and started to 
practise at his present address. H e is 
the Architect for the Orient Theatre 
Company, Limited, the Gaiety 
Theatre, and The City of Bombay 
Buildings Company, Limited. 

Messrs. PAYNE AND COM- 
PANY, Solicitors and Notaries Pub- 
lic, were established in 1868 by Mr. 
Henry Wood Payne (in practice at 
the present time in London) who 
was . joined in partnership in 1869 
by the late Mr. Joseph Jefferson, 
then carrying on business in Bom- 
bay, the partnership continuing for 
eleven years, till 1880 when it was 
dissolved. In 1881 Mr. Reginald 
, Gilbert replaced Mr, Jefferson, and 
the title of the fiim was altered to 
Messrs.. Payne, and Gilbert. An- 
, other change of title was made in 

1884 (on the occasion of the Hon- 
ourable Mn Rehimtula Mahomed 

, Sayani being admitted to, partner- 
ship), and again in 1899 to Messrs. 
Faroe,, Gilbert, Sayani & Co. In 

1885 Mr. H,., A. H . Payne joined, the 
firm while his father, Mr. Hv W. 
Payne, retired- Twice again the title 
changed—in igoo to Messrs. Payne, 
Gilbert, Sayani and Mops when Mr. 
Ni H . Moos 'became a partner and 
iri' 1903 w:heu . the firm , amalgahiated 


with Messrs. Framji and Dinshaw 
(following the death of Mr. Sayani 
and the retirement of Mr. Gilbert) 
to Messrs. Payne & Co. Mr. H . A. H. 
Payne, the present senior partner, 
was born in 1862 at Calcutta and 
was educated at St.^ Peter’s College, 
Radley, and King’s College, London, 
matriculating at the University of 
London while there. In 1885 he 
was admitted as Solicitor to the Su- 
preme Court of Judicature in England 
and at once proceeded to Bombay 
where he has been practising in the 
above firm ever since. He was ad- 
mitted a Notary Public in 1900. 



Mr. H. A. H. Payne. 


Mr, Payne holds the following 
offices \ — 

Chairman of the Westralia Mt. 
Morgan Syndicate; Chairman, Sir- 
dar Carbonic Gas Company, Limit- 
ed ; Chairman of the Western India 
Motor Company, Limited ; Direc- 
tor of the Leopold Spinning, Bleach- . 
ing and Manufacturing Company, 
Limited ; Messrs. , James Greaves 
Mills Company, Limited ; the Em- 
press . Spinning and Weaving Com- 
pany, Limited ; Messrs. Howard and 
Bullough Mills Company, Limited; 
the ^ Connaught Mills Company, 
Limited ; the Kohinoor Mills Cpin- 
pany, , Limited ; and the Orient 
Theatre Company, Limited.; 

, Messrs, Payne Co. act as Soli- 
citors to all thesq, Qoncerns;, 
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Mr. HENRY HAMILTON REM- 
FRY, Solicitor, Notary Public and 
Patent Agent, is senior member of 
one of the oldest legal firms in India. 
He came to Calcutta in February 
1863, and, after serving his articles, 



Mr. H. H. Remprv. 


passed successfully and was admitted 
as apartnerin the businessin whichhis 
father had years before been senior 
member. That firm was originally 
styled Grant, RemfryandRogers, and 
uptothetimeof Mr. GranPsretirement 
heheld the Government Solicitorship. 

Early in his professional career Mr. 
Remfry evinced a great interest in 
Industrial Law. In thirty-five years 
he has worked up a Patent Agen- 
cy business whiclx has now a com- 
manding position with accredited 
agents of standing in every quarter of 
the globe. A large proportion of the 
Patents granted in India for years 
past have been obtained through 
Messrs.Remfry &Son, thestyle under 
which the business is now carried on. 

Mr. Remfry is a member of the Cal- 
cutta Christian Schools Society, and 
since its start has identified himself 
with the Y. M. C. A. Besides this he 
is a member of numerous societies, 
scientific and otherwise. His work 

On the Codification and Improve- 
ment of Law in British India' ' is 
often quoted. He is also the author 
of a brochure on ' * Inventions Likely 
to Pay in India.'' A forthcoming 
work by him is entitled * * India 
from a Business Point of view.' ^ 


Mr. CHARLES EDWARD BALD- 
WIN SEAL, M.R.c.s. (Eng.), l.r.c.p. 
(Lond.), (Captain, Northern Bengal 
Mounted Rifles), was born in the year 
1864 Leigh Delamere, Wiltshire, 
and educated at University College, 
London, whence he qualified. Mr. 
Seal took his diplomas in the year 
1888. Hepractised at home for some 
three years till in the year i8gi, he 
came out to India to set up practice 
in the Tea districts. After some 
years spent as a medical practitioner 
in Sylhet and the Terai, he came to 
Darjeeling in 1897, where he has 
ever since practised. Mr. Baldwin 
Seal takes a considerable interest in 
volunteering, and is Captain of A. 
Squadron, Northern Bengal Mount- 
ed Rifles. He is a Municipal Com- 
missioner of Darjeeling. He.is also a 
prominent Brother of the Craft, being 
Past Master of Lodge ‘ ‘ Mount 
Everest/' Darjeeling, the Mark 
Lodge '' Yeatman-Biggs " and Past 
First Principal, Mount Everest ’ ’ 
Chapter. 

Mr. THOMAS ROBERT STO- 
KOE, Barrister, was born at Peck- 
ham Rye, Surrey, December 24th, 
1833. father, Richard Stokoe, 
was a doctor. He went to school at 
Shooter's Hill, near Woolwich, and 
afterwards to Wellingborough Gram- 
mar School, and was then articled to 
his uncle, John Stokoe, at Hexham 
in Northumberland. He was admit- 
ted as a Solicitor in England in 1835, 
and after serving for some time in the 
office of the Under- Sheriff of Corn- 
wall, he came out to India early in 
1857 to the firm of Judge, Judge 
and Watkins. During the Mutiny he 
served for some time as a Trooper in 
the Bengal Yeomanry Cavalry. From 
1862 to 1869 he was a member of the 
firm of Judge, Watkins and Stokoe, 
at which time he returned home and 
read for the Bar, being called at the 
Inner Temple in January 1872. He 
returned to Calcutta in January 
1873, where he has been practising 
ever since. 

Doctor JOSEPH HEINRICH 
CHARLES SCHULTEN, ph.D., 
Calcutta. Dr. Schulten is a native 
of the German Empire and was 
born at Muenster, Westphalia, on 
the 5th August 1865, He pursued 
his studies^ at the Universities of 
Muenster and Erlangen in Ger- 
many, which occupied five years 


of his life. For the next two years 
he served as Assistant to Professor 
Dr. J. Koenig, and took his degree as 
Ph.D. at the University of Erlangen. 
Dr. Schulten arrived in India in the 
year 1892 in connection with Indigo, 



Dr. J. H. C. Schulten, 

and was engaged in pursuits con- 
nected with this industry till 1901, 
when he opened an Analytical and 
Consulting Laboratory in Calcutta, 
at X2, Mission Row. The business 
growing rapidly. Dr. Schulten re- 
moved to larger premises at ii, Clive 
Row, Calcutta, the Mission Row- 
Laboratory proving too small for the 
work entrusted to him. Three well- 
qualified assistants are employed 
under Dr. Schulten at Clive Row, two 
of these being fully qualified Euro- 
pean analytical experts. Dr. Schul- 
ten carries on the business of an Ana- 
lyst and Reporter on all commercial, 
agricultural and technical products, 
manures, etc. He gives expert evid- 
ence in legal cases and imports pure 
chemicals and scientific apparatus. 
He is a member of the * ‘ Deutsche 
Chemische Gesellschaf t/ ' Berlin (the 
German Chemical Society), also of the 
' ‘ Vereinigung Deutscher Nahrungs- 
mittel ChemiSer.” He has published 
several valuable works, among them 
*'Beitrage znr Kenntniss fester 
Loesungen," Erlangen, 1895; Series 
of Essays on Manures and their 
action, composition and use; also 
Essays on value of soil analysis 
and on technical questions. 






Revd. HUGH MITCHELL 
LEWIS, M.A., Head Master, Bishop 
Cotton School, Simla, was born in 
England in the year 1867 and 
received his education at Marl- 
borough College and as a scholar of 
University College, Oxford. He 
obtained and class Honours in the 
Mathematical final schools in 1890. 
After taking his degree, Mr. Lewis 


Mr.PHANI BHUSANMUKERJI, 
B.sc. (London), m.r.a.s., Inspector 
of Schools, Presidency Division, 
Bengal, was born in the year i860 
in Bengal, and after being partly 
educated at the Dacca College, 
completed his education at the 
University College, London. A 
brief record of his academic career 
may be of interest to friends of 
education in India ; it is noteworthy 
from the honours he obtained 


College, where he also officiated as 
Principal for a short time. In 1897 
his services were transferred to the 
Presidency College, Calcutta, as 
senior Professor of Chemistry ; and 
in 1901 he took charge of the office 
of Inspector of Schools, Presidency 
Division, the appointment which he 
now holds. Besides the honours he 
obtained during his student’s days, 



Revd. H. M. Lewis. 


whilst a student in London, he 
being Gold Medallist in Chemistry 
at University College, and also 
securing honours in Botany and 
Philosophy at the B.Sc. Examin- 
ation of the London University. 
In addition to these he had in 1879 
obtained a prize of £$ at the 
London Matriculation Examination, 
a distinction never befoie attained 
by a Bengali student, and in 1878 
he had won the Gilchrist Scholar- 
ship of £100, tenable for five years ; 
he also obtained two prizes in 
Philosophy and Logic at the Uni- 
versity College, London, a record 
of scholastic successes which shew 
what can be attained by a native 
of Bengal if he be given proper 
facilities for work. 

In 1883 Mr. Mukerji was appoint- 
ed by the Secretary of State 
for India to the Superior Educa- 
tional Service in India, formerly 
known as the Graded Educational 



Mr. P. B. Mukerji. 


taught as an Assistant Master first 
at Walton' Lodge, Cleveden, and 
afterwaxds- at King’s School, 
Braton, Somerset. He was ap- 
pointed Head Master of Bishop 
Cotton Scliool,' Simla, in 1901, and 
coming to ; India in the same year, 
took up his duties, in which position 
he has cbinipleted his fifth year. 


Service, now amalgamated with the 
Indian Educational Service, he 
being the first Bengali gentleman 
thus appointed direct to this service 
from the India Office. In the same 
ear (1883) Mr. Mukerji commenced 
is official duties, being, posted to 
the Rajshahye College as Professor 
there, and in 1887 was transferred 
in the same capacity to the Hooghly 


he is a Member of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain, 
and Ireland, a Member of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Fellow of 
the Calcutta University, and Hon-, 
orary Representative of the League 
of the Empire, and is also Secretary 
to the Central Text-Book Committee 
of Bengal. As a Professor hi 
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devoted himself to the cause of the 
diffusion ol the knowledge of 
Western Science (especially Chem- 
istry) in Bengal; and as an Inspector 
of Schools much of his time has been 
spent on the introduction of the new 
scheme of vernacular education in 
the schools of his division. His 
former pupils are now useful and 
prominent members of society 
as lawyers, doctors, engineers, 
professors, school masters, and 
magistrates, 

OAK GROVE E. I. R. HILL 
SCHOOLS (BOYS AND GIRLSO, 
situated at Jharipani, near 
Mussoorie. The Hill Schools are 
the outcome of a wish on the 
part of the Directors and other 
authorities of the East Indian 
Railway Company to help those 
employes who cannot afford to 
send their children to England, by 
enabling them to give them a 
sound modern school education, 
under, as nearly as possible, English 
conditions. 

For this purpose the Oak Grove 
Estate, which comprises 193 acres 
of land, was purchased, and the 
first building erected thereon. This 
was opened on June ist, 1888, 
under the Head Mastership of Mr, 
A. C. Chapman and was intended 
for boys and girls, the boys occu- 
pying^ one end of the biulding and 
the girls the other; The schools, 
however, grew so rapidly that in 
1896. the adjoining estate of Jha- 
ripani was purchased and a new 
school erected thereon for girls 
only, the boys taking over the 
whole of the original building on 
Oak Grove, There was thus ac- 
commodation for about 240 boys in 
the old building, and about 150 
girls in the new; one, but it is pos- 
sible, without inconvenience, to 
, take 246 boys and 154 girls, and 
this has been done on several oc- 
casions. In spite, however, of the 
increased accomibodation, the 
schools are not nearly large enough 
to take all the, children who apfjly, 
as over 100 per year have, during 
the last few years, been refused 
.admission. , It is thus quite pos- 
sible :that both ^schools will have 
.tb. ’be enlarged in the near, future 
if they are to keep up their stand- 
ard of usefulness. . ; 

, A ..hbspitil containing eighteen 
beds /i^ha ereetiid in xBgj; W: 


This building is situated about 
half-way between the two schools, 
and has a well-stocked dispensary, 
quarters for two nurses, two wards 
for infectious cases, and two large 
wards for ordinary cases. A native 
doctor also lives close by, and an 
European doctor (either the Civil 
Surgeon, or a retired R. A. M. C. 
officer) in Mussoorie is in charge, 

A swimming-bath was added to 
the boys’ school in 1900 and has 
been found very useful. Regu- 
lar instruction is given in swim- 
ming and life-saving, and many 
certificates and medals have been 
gained from the Life Saving 
Society of Great Britain. 

In 1906 a technical school was 
built near the boys' school where 
instruction in wood-work and 
iron-work will be given by a compe- 
tent instructor at a very small fee. 
The object of this school is not to 
teach carpentering or blacksmi th- 
ing but to train the hand and eye 
by a course of instruction in the 
use of tools and drawing. We 
believe this is the first attempt 
made in a European school to 
introduce this subject but, from the 
number of applications made by 
parents lor their boys to receive 
instruction, it seems likely to 
become popular and, we hope, 
useful. 

A bakery containing two large 
ovens, flour room, bread rooms, 
godowns, etc., was built some few 
years ago and has proved a great 
success. Flour is obtained from 
I)elhi and the baking. is in the 
hands of a native baker undei 
the supervision of a European 
Sergeant. 

It should not be supposed that 
the pupils are entirely the children 
of East Indian Railway employes. 
Some, years ago arrangements were 
made by which children of the 
North-Western Railway employes 
. could receive the benefits ef ' the 
school and climate, aiid afterwards 
other railways were' allowed to 
, send chil^reu. : The majority (ra- 
ther h vet, half) are“ children ' from 
the East Indian Rarlway; then 
follows,, yery\fclpsely ;,th^ North- 
Western Railway. Other . rail- 
ways send only a few, the 0 . & R. 
Railway probably being first, with 
, about fourteen. V 

The schools consist of three 
' Departments^ viz.. Primary, Middle, 


and High, teaching according to 
the Government Code of the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh. In 
addition to this, boys are prepared 
for Roorkee, the Survey Depart- 
ment, Medical College, and any 
other departmental examinations as 
may be from time to time requir- 
ed; and girls receive instruction 
in music according to the curri- 
culum of the London Trinity Col- 
lege of Music, many of them hav- 
ing received certificates in all 
grades. Lately typewriting has 
been added to the many subjects 
taught ; we hope shortly to give 
these girls a training in shorthand 
as well, so that, should the neces- 
sity arise, they will be able to earn 
their living as typists and short- 
hand writers. 

Volunteering is a great feature 
in the boys' training and receives 
every encouragement from the 
Governors. There are two large 
companies, each over 80 strong, 
fully officered by members of the 
teaching staff, well drilled, and 
fairly good at shooting. The range 
is on the estate, but at present is 
only up to 500 yards : it is hoped 
to extend this very soon, so that 
the boys may get practice up to 
700 or 800 yards. 

It has always been the aim of 
the Governors and Head Master 
to make these schools as self-con- 
tained as possible; they have thus 
each got their own laundries and 
drying houses, and a few years ago 
a Post Office was added where let- 
ters, money orders, etc., are re- 
ceived and delivered. The latter 
has been very useful to the school 
and has paid the Postal authorities 
very handsomely. 

To facilitate communication 
between the two schools, Hospi- 
td, and Head Master's Office, a 
simple telephonic system was 
inaugurated a few years ago, and 
since then the Head Master's 
office has also been connected with 
the Mussoorie system, it now 
being possible to talk to Mussoorie, 
Raj pur and Dehra. This is a 
great boon as, if necessary, a Euro- 
pean doctor can be communicated 
with, at anytime of the day or 
night. 

No notice about Oak Grove 
would be coihpleta. without refer-,, 
ence to the water-supply. Strangers 
being taken round the , school are 



usually struck by the rows ot 
brass taps in the lavatories and 
bathrooms, and the question is 
commonly asked, * ‘Where do you 
get your water from?’' The supply 
is brought from the Mossy Falls 
in high-pressure pipes, led into six 
large tanks, filtered, and then from 
them distributed all over the build- 
ings. Till the earthquake in 1905 
our daily supply was about 40,000 
gallons ; since then the largest 
spring has disappeared and the 
supply decreased considerably. 
Arrangements are now being made 
by which we may again have water 
ill abundance. 

The Head Master of these schools, 
Mr. A. C. Chapman, served his 
apprenticeship for five years at 
St. Luke’s Schools, Chelsea, Lon- 
don, S.W., and was trained at All 
Saints’ College, Culham, Oxon, 
during the years 1874-75. On 
leaving College, he became an as- 
sistant master at St. James’s, West- 
minster, and afterwards under 
the London School Board. During 
this time he paid several visits to 
the best continental centres of 
education, especially those of Swit- 
zerland and Germany, and the 
knowledge thus gained has no 
doubt helped him in a most success- 
ful career as a teacher. America 
was also visited, but at that time 
there was very little to be learnt 
from the American system of 
education. 

Mr. Chapman was engaged in 
London in 1885 l^y the Secretary 
of State to come out to India as 
Officiating Head Master of the Gov- 
ernment Boarding School at Kur- 
seong, and remained there till May 
1888, when he was appointed Head 
Master of the new schools then 
being built at Mussoorie by the 
East Indian Railway Company. 
He arrived at Mussoorie on May 
I2th, 1888, and Jound the school 
half built and unfurnished. How- 
ever, on June ist a start was made 
with 30 boys and work was carried 
on under the greatest difficulties. 
During the next year the girls’ 
school was opened, and the history 
of the schools since then is one 
of unqualified success. 

During his career Mr. Chapman 
has been elected a Member of the 
College of Preceptors, a Fellow 
of the Royal Geographical Society, 
and of the Society of Arte. 
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He is a keen volunteer and has 
been efficient every year from 
January 1868, having served in Ar- 
tillery, Engineers, Mounted Rifles, 
and Rifles, and passed through 
nearly all ranks from bugler to 
Major. He is in possession of the 
Long Service Medal, and the 
Volunteer Officers’ Decoration and 
is now Officiating Commandant of 
the Mussoorie Volunteers. 

Mrs. A. E. Chapman, the Head 
Mistress, served her apprentice- 
ship at St. Mathew’s, Denmark 
Hill, London, S.E., and was train- 
ed at the well-known Home and 
Colonial Training College, London, 
during the years 1877-78. She 
was afterwards an Assistant Mis- 
tress under the London School 
Board till she was engaged by the 
Secretary of State for India to 
come out here as Officiating Head 
Mistress of the Government Board- 
ing School at Kurseong. In 1888 
Mrs. Chapman was appointed Head 
Mistress of the Girls’ Department 
of these schools, which post she 
has held ever since, and no small 
share of the success of Oak Grove is 
due to her energy and perseverance. 

The PHILANDER SMITH COL- 
LEGE, Naini Tal, as at present 
constituted, is the outcome of the 



Revd: F. S, Ditto. 


amalgamation of the Philander 
Smith Institute at Mussoorie .with 
the Oak Openings High School 


S23 

at Naini Tal. Both establishments 
having been carried on under the 
auspices of the Methodist Epis* 
copal Church of America separately 
up to the commencement of 1905. 
At that date, after earnest consid- 
eration by a joint Committee re- 
presenting both schools, it was 
thought advisable to amalgamate 
the institutions. The Philander 
Smith Institute was consequently 
transferred to Naini Tal and the 
amalgamated schools were carried 
on from the 1st February 1905 
under the above title. The Phil- 
ander Smith Institute was founded 
by the liberality of Mrs. Philander 
Smith of Oak Park, U. S. A., as a 
memorial to her husband. Oak 
Openings was established in the 
year 1883 by a missionary, Dr. 
Waugh, and reached the zenith of 
its popularity under the Revd. 
Frank Foote as Principal. The 
prosperity which marked the pro- 
gress of both institutions separately 
gives promise of an even more 
successful career as a consequence 
of the amalgamation. The school 
premises are situated upon the 
Sherkadanda Hill, the highest 
estate in Naini Tal. This estate ^ 
lies 1,200 feet above the Naini Tal 
Lake, which is itself some 7,300 feet 
above sea-level. The grounds cover 
about 40 acres and the land at 
the back of the school being un- 
occupied by houses, extends the 
actual range available for the exer- 
cise of the scholars. There are 
four principal buildings giving ac- 
commodation to the scholars and 
the staff. The first is a large two- 
storied mansion which accommo- 
dates the Head Master’s family, 
the lady teachers, the matron, and 
contains the dormitories for the 
junior boys. The second is a three- 
storeyed building of considerable 
dimensions which provides rooms 
for the masters, dormitories for 
the senior boys and class rooms, 
A third building contains a large 
airy dining room, a fine library and 
a few more dormitories. Most of 
the class rooms are situated in a 
fourth building. There are play- 
grounds and tennis courts, the best 
in the station, in the fine grounds 
of the institution, also an up-to- 
date Gymnasium. The air of these 
hills is exceptionally favourable 
to European youths and the School 
has always had a dean bill of 
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health. Cases of a serious nature 
are extremely rare, only two having 
been recorded since 1899. The 
water-supply is obtained from the 
new Municipal Water Works. The 
Institution is to be congratulated 
on having as Principal, the Rev. 
Frank S. Ditto, a sound scholar with 
over twenty years’ experience in 



, Mr. R. C. Busker. 

teaching. He is ably aided by a 
Head Master of proved ability, R“ C, 
Busher, m.a., and a staff of trained 
and experienced teachers from 
England and India. The school 
course embraces preparation for the 
Government High Standard, the 
Allahabad University Entrance and 
First Examination in Arts, Roor- 
kee Engineering College Entrance 
(Engineer and upper Subordinate 
Classes), Superior and Fourth Grade 
Accounts, the Government of India 
Secretariat, Forests, Survey, Salt 
and Medical Examinations, Special 
attention is given to the preparation 
of students for entering the English 
and American Universities. Reli- 
gious culture is attended to in a 
broadminded manner. No attempt 
is made to influence boys towards 
any particular denomination, 

V ,Revd. FRANK & DITTO, 

Principal, Philander ,$mith 
, College^ Naini TaJ, was born in Iowa, 
tIvS.A., in the year i865> aid edu- 
seated at Public Schools.^ . He com- 
; lien^d, his by teaching in 


public schools and was for one ^^ear a 
student at the Agricultural College. 
Hisi'ecord is : Kansan Agricultural 
College, 1885-86; B. A., Washburn 
College, 1893.; S.T.B., De Pauw 
School of Theology, 1895 ; Univer- 
sity of Chicago, 1898; Instructor 
in Greek, De Pauw School of Theol- 
ogy, 1894-98; Instructor in Hebrew 
and English Bible, De Pauw Uni- 
versity, 1898-1900 ; Professor in 
same, 1900; Principal, Philander 
Smith Institute, Mussoorie, igoi- 
04 ; Principal, Philander Smith 
College, Naini Tal, 1905. 

Mr. R. C. BUSKER, m.a., Head 
Master, Philander Smith College, 
Naini Tal, was himself educated 
at the Philander Smith Institute 
when at Mussoorie. He afterwards 
proceeded to the Allahabad Univer- 
sity where he obtained his R.A. 
degree in 1896, and attained the 
degree of Master of Arts two years 
afterwards, taking first place among 
all candidates of that year. He 
rejoined the institute as a teacher 
in 1893^ and was appointed Head 
Master in 1899. During 1905 Mr. 
B usher toured England, Germany 
and the United States of America 
for the purpose of making a special 
study of school systems. 


Prof. WILLIAM HASTINGS 
SHARP, M.A„ Professor of Logic 



Prof. Ww. HAsmes Sharp, .. , 

and Motal Philosophy^, Elphinstpne 
College, Bombay, was born ; at 


Masulipatam, in the Madras Presi- 
dency, in the year 1865. His school 
days were spent at Marlborough, 
and he joined Trinity College, 
Oxford, subsequently securing a 
ist class in Classical Moderations 
and a ist class in L it er a 
Humaniores. His first experience 
as a teacher was gained in England, 



Mr. F. G, Selby. 

where he was a schoolmaster from 
1888-1891. He was next selected 
to fill the chair of the Professor of 
Logic and Moral Philosophy in the 
Elphinstone College, Bombay, 
where he arrived in 1891 and began 
his work. He has acted as Principal 
of the Deccan College, Poona, in 
1899 and 1902-3 ; and as Principal 
of the Elphinstone College in 1901 
and 1905. Professor Sharp is a 
Fellow of the Bombay University, 
and has twice served on its 
Syndicate. 

Mr, FRANCIS GUY SELBY, m.a., 
Principal of the Deccan, College, 
Poona, was born in 1852. He was 
educated at Durham School and 
Wadhani College, Oxford, taking his 
Degree in 1875. Two years; later 
he came to India as Professor 
of Logic and Moral Philosophy 
at th^ Deccan, College and. has 
been connected with: it , ail , these 
years, except during the short, 
period that , he was Principal of 
the Rajkumar College, Kathiawar, 
reaching : his present . position 
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in 1890. Among the educated 
people and the students of the 
Presidency, Principal Selby is very 
well known for his outspoken 
nature, his devotion to duty, as a 
man of his word and a strict dis- 
ciplinarian. Possessing these and 
many other sterling qualities of 
heart and head, it is but natural 
for him to expect his students 
to be imbued with the same. He 
has written his name in the history 
of the education of the youth of 
this Presidency, by the deep interest 
he takes in their intellectual, moral 
and physical well-being. Even 
those not directly connected with 
the Deccan College have had the 
benefit of his valuable advice, 
and if evidence were wanting in 
this direction, it is only necessary 
to refer to the address delivered 
by Principal Selby at the Annual 
Gathering in 1905 of the Students* 
Brotherhood, Bombay, which 
deals with many things of vital 
interest to students and is full of 
practical wisdom and information 
valuable to students. 

ST. J 03 EPH*S COLLEGE, Naini 
Tal, United Provinces, was estab- 
lished in the year 1889, and opened 
in that year by the then Lieutenant- 
Governor. The College was origi- 
nally founded by the Capuchin 
Fathers, who carried it on till 
the year 1892, when it was handed 
over to the Irish Christian Brothers, 
a famous educational organisation, 
by the Right Reverend Dr. Pesci, 
O.C., Bishop of Allahabad. So 
great was the success of the trans- 
fer that the numbers of the pupils 
rapidly mounted up, and from the 
51 who were at the establish- 
ment at the time when taken over 
by the Christian Brothers, till in 
1905, no fewer than 271 scholars 
were on the rolls of the College, 
At present the number is 276. The 
College is now near the limit of its 
accommodation having quarters for 
230 boarders andclass rooms for 300 
pupils including day scholars. The 
College building, which stands in its 
own fine grounds some 7 acres in 
extent, is situated on the Ayara- 
patta Hill opposite the famous 
Naini Tal Lake and adjoining 
Government House. The situation 
is a splendid one for health, as 
hot being commanded by any 
other height in the neighbourhood 


it enjoys the health-giving breezes 
to the full, and the uninterrupted 
view from the College adds much to 
the charm of its situation. The 
site is about 1,000 feet above the 
surface of the Lake and 7,400 feet 
above sea-level. 

Athletics are well looked after at 
St. Joseph’s College, and the schol- 
ars possess football and hockey 
teams of great excellence. An 
extensive playground has been 
formed in the grounds including a 
double fives court and a gymnasium. 
As regards education, the Irish Chris- 
tian Brothers* name is a guarantee 
of the soundness of the teaching. 
Of course, as in most Indian Educa- 
tional establishments training for 
the Public Services forms a consider- 
able part of the curriculum, which 
includes the First Arts, the Supe- 
rior Grade Accounts, the Superior 
Police, both Departments of the 
Roorkee Engineering College, the 
Salt, Opium, Forest and Survey 
Departments, and all the Stand- 
ards of the European School Code, 
including the High School, For 
the moral training of the youths 
at the College the Christian Bro- 
thers* reputation gives an absolute 
guarantee. 

Brother Columban is the present 
Principal of the College, having taken 
over charge on the resignation 
of Brother Holland in July 1905. 
The staff consists of ii Brothers, 
4 Secular Masters, i Munshi, i Music 
Instructor and 2 Matrons. 

ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE, 
North Point, Darjeeling, con- 
ducted by the Jesuit Fathers, is 
beautifully situated at. an elevation 
of 6,507 feet and commands an 
extensive view of the snowy range 
of the Himalayas. , It is about two 
miles from the railway station 
and about a mile out of town and 
was opened in 1892. 

Rector . and Prefect of Studies; — 
Revd; J. Meunier, s.j. 

Prefect of Discipline ; — Revd. L. 
Van Hoeck, s.j. 

Procurator ; — Revd. D. Laenen,s.j, 
Medical Officer : — Major F. 

O’Kinealy, Civil Surgeon. 

Lecturer on Controversy : — ^The 
Revd. The Rector. 

Professor of English Literature 
and Prefect of Studies in the 
Sjpedal Department Revd. F. 
A. Crohaix4 s.j; 


Professors of Mathematics: — Revd. 
Fintoii Peal, S.J.; and Revd. A. 
Van den Berg, S.J. 

Professor of Physical Science and 
Chemistry : — Revd. V. deCam- 
pigneulles, sj. 

Professor of Languages, History and 
Geography: — Revd. D. Laenen, s.j. 
Professor of Vernacular : — Mun- 
shi Asruf Hussain. 

Seven form masters and five Sub- 
prefects of Discipline. 

Pi'ofessor of Drawing and Music : — 
Mr. G. A. Miller. 

Primary Department : — Mr. E. 
FitzGerald in charge. 

The course of studies is such as 
is usually followed in a public 
school, in preparation for recog- 
nised final school certificates and 
for various public examinations 
both at home and in India. Science, 
theoretical and practical, is taught 
in the Special Department ; class 
drawing in the lower standards. 
A more advanced course of draw- 
ing is optional in the whole school 
at an extra charge. Music is also 
optional. It is encouraged also 
by the training of a brass band 
and of a string band both as useful 
complements of education and for 
school entertainments. 

Young men preparing for home 
examinations (universities or engi- 
neering schools) and for Roorkee, 
the Opium Department, the N. I. 
Salt Department, etc., have speci- 
al tuition in the subjects that 
need it. 

There are about 200 boys in the 
school, divided into **Specials,’* 
High Department, Middle Depart- 
ment and Primary Department. 

The extensive playgrounds allow 
of abundant provision for the 
games of cricket, football and 
hockey. There is room for all, and 
the games are compulsory. There 
are also tepid baths, two tennis 
courts, a gymnasium, billiard tables 
for the seniors, reading rooms and re- 
creation rooms for indoor games in 
the two pavilions. The Cadet Corps 
is attached to the Northern Bengal 
Mounted Rifles. Libraries are pro- 
vided for the various sections of stu- 
dents. There is also a properly fitted 
chemical and physical laboratory. 
The fees are Rs. 40 per month 
for all the boys in the School De- 
partment. A fixed extra charge 
of^ Rs, 4 is added for such items 
as washing and repairs, medical 
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attendance, library andjgjminasitim. 
Entrance fee, Rs. lo ; games and 
picnics fees, Rs. 1*5 per annum. 
The charges for music lessons and 
drawing are extra. 

The Revd. J. Meunier, the 
present Rector, was appointed in 
May igo2. He was born in the 
province of Hainaut (Belgium) and 
joined the Society of Jesus at the 
age of 19. Having gone through the 
usual literary, scientific and philo- 
sophical courses of the Order, he 
came to India in 1888, and taught 
for five years Latin and Mathema- 
tics in the University Department 
at St Xavier's College, Calcutta. 
He was a member of the J esuit party 


end of 1888 and in February 1892, 
the little school which existed at 
Sunny Bank was removed to its 
present site at North Point. The 
school won rapidly a prominent 
position among the educational 
institutions of India. Beyond the 
contingent of boys who passed 
the Entrance Examination of the 
Calcutta University, and later on, 
the High School Examination un- 
der the European Code, and the 
London University Matriculation, 
some results may be mentioned : 
3 of the students won admission 
into Coopers Hill, ii into Roorkee, 
8 into the Superior Police Force, 
12 into the Opium Department, 


acter of those committed to their 
care. A limited number of pupils 
of other Christian persuasions are 
also admitted." Although it is im- 
possible to convey to an outsider 
a true and real idea of the spirit 
in which work is done at North 
Point, yet a short description of 
the general arrangements by which 
the object laid down in the pros- 
pectus is attained, will, we trust, 
be welcome to the reader. 

The boys are divided into four 
sections, according to age and 
development : 

I. Th& 'Primary Department for 
boys between 7 and 10 years of 
age, as a rule. They are under 





St, Josephus College, Darjeeijng, 


that went to Sumatra in May igot 
to observe the eclipse of the sun. 

The Special Department students, 
who have their own private room, 
are charged ,Rs. 55 monthly for 
board and tuition. > 

Father Henry Depelchin, s.j,, is 
the founder, of the institution. At 
: the' age of 63, broken in health 
from his long and arduous labours 
dn, India and, South Africa/ and' 
while enjoying -a comparative rest 
I in his native ' IBelgium, the grand 
old man,,; as he was called, volun- 
: to come back to India in 

■ at 'I)ar|eelr ' 



5 into the N.T. Salt Department, 
4 into the Superior Accounts 
Branch. Of these successful can- 
didates, a good many occupied first 
or second place on the list These re- 
peated/achievements forced North 
Point upon the public attention, 
and tho, number of , the , students 
, on the: rolls , increased froni 137 
, in 189,2 /to, ^22 in 1,905. - ' 

We read. 4 n -prospectus : 

' ^Therobject of .the, institution is 
to giye European Catholic boys 
a sound /education and the Fathers 
recognise as the 'most urgent and 
part mf their duty to ,cul- 
/ tiyate the hearts and forna the char- 


the care of a special master and 
they have- a separate playground, 
dormitorj^, washing-room, dressing- 
room, study-room and refectory. 

II, The Middle Department is 
recruited from, the Primary and 
frpm new-comers from about 10 
to 14 years of age. They have 
also, their separate playground, 
study-room, washing-room, dress- 
iug-Toom and dormitory. 

Ill, The Jii^h Department 
, comprises . the elder boys of the 
school department up to the High 
School class inclusive. It is only 
in . the ’ dihing-roonf that; they are 
with the lower division boys. 
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IV. The Special Department 
is meant for young men who have 
finished the ordinary course of 
secondary education and are 
preparing for some public exami- 
nation either in India or at home. 
These young gentlemen have 
their own quarters, each one 
being provided with a private 
room. A full-size billiard table, 
an elegant and welbfurnished 
reading-room are placed at their 
disposal. 

The Curriciiliiin of studies in 
the School Department is designed 
to include the subjects whose edu- 
cational value is recognised. The 
study of English occupies the first 
place ; Latin and French come 
next ; then Mathematics ; His- 
tory and Geograph}/. Elementary 
Drawing is taught in the lower 
classes, whilst a more advanced 
course is optional in the whole 
school, and taught at an extra 
charge. So is music. In the High 
Department, various branches are 
specialised according to the re- 
quirements of public examinations. 
A practical laboratory both for 
Chemistry and Physical Science is 
at the disposal of the students. 
This curriculum is an excellent 
preparation for the many boys who 
intend completing their studies at 
home. Within the years 1904 
and 1905, no less than 30 stu- 
dents left North Point for Eng- 
land, and the success they have 
obtained is ample testimony to the 
soundness of their previous school 
work. 

The Rector is the sole manager. ^ 
He has however a board of advisers 
who are consulted in matters of 
importance. Under him there are 
the Procurator who has charge of 
the college finances, the Prefect of 
Discipline and the Prefect of Studies. 
The Prefect of Discipline is respon- 
sible for the observance of the rules, 
the management of the games, 
volunteering, and sundry arrange- 
ments. He is the main individual 
factor in that part of education 
which regards the formation ' of 
character. He works with a staff 
of sub-prefects who have charge of 
the boys out of school hours. The 
teaching Fathers are thus free to 
devote their time entirely to class 
matters.. 

; MoUo — SursumiCorda.” 

Colours — Dark and Light Blue; 


ST. PAULAS SCHOOL, 
Darjeeling. This Public School is 
situated amid glonous scenery 
high upon the crest of the hill 
above Darjeeling about jnidway 
between that static »n and the Mili- 
tary Sanitarium at J alapahar. The 
school buildings, which are very 
large, commodious, and massiveh^ 
built, occupy a rocky plateau which 
has been formed by cutting down 
the crest of the hill upon which 
the buildings arc situated. A fine 
stretch of ground has thus been 
cleared, largo enough lor the prac- 
tice of every description of athletic 
sports ; in which the boys of the 
school excel. The discipline of the 
school is conducted on the English 
model and there is practically no- 
thing to choose between the tone 
of St. Paul's, Darjeeling, and that of 
the great English Public Schools. 
The Head Master, the Revd. E. A. 
Newton, is an old Wykehamist, 
and he has infused the Winchester 
spirit among the English and Anglo- 
Indian lads who pursue their edu- 
cation under his tutorship. The 
staff of Masters who assist him in 
his important duties are all English 
Varsity men, and the whole system 
makes for turning out men with the 
stamp of English culture upon them. 
St. Paul's, Darjeeling, is indeed a 
great boon to the many English 
people settled in India who are indis- 
solubly wedded to the English Public 
School system, and who would, in 
default of such an institution, be 
compelled to send away their sons to 
England, At St. Paul's, they obtain 
the particular advantages they 
insist upon without the necessity, 
for long partings. The beginnings 
of St. Paul’s School date back about 
three-quarters of a century when 
a training school was started for 
the Choristers of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, Calcutta. In the year 1863 
the establishment was transferred 
to Darjeeling, to be out of the heat 
of the plains and in a climate suited 
to give full development to growing 
European lads. In the fresh cool 
air of the hills, under the shadow 
of, Kinebinjungha and backed by 
Mount Everest, the school has 
grown till it has reached its 
present commanding position. The 
education at St. Paul's is classical 
on the English model, but with 
every attention paid to training 
boys to enter the various „ Depart- 


ments of the Government services 
in India. The Head Master and 
Staff are all highly educated, 
college bred, English gentlemen, as 
competent to impart manners as 
instruction. As might be expected, 
the greatest care is taken to pro- 
mote athletics, and the St. Paul’s 
teams have highly distinguished 
themselves in football, cricket, 
hockey and other English national 
games. The Volunteer Cadet Corps 
of the school is well trained and effi- 
cient. India is full of successful 
men who owe their education and 
early training to St. Paul’s School. 

Revd. ERNEST ALFRED 
NEWTON, M.A. (Cantab.), 



Revd. E. A. Newton. 

Rector of St. Paul’s School, Dar- 
jeeling, is the second son of J. B. 
Newton, Esq., of Sunnylands, St. 
Mary’s Church, Torquay, who prac- 
tised formerly in Liverpool as a part- 
ner in the fii'mof Messrs. Laces, Bird, 
Newton and Richardson, Solicitors. 
He was a scholar of Winchester Col- 
lege, and went up to King’s College, 
Cambridge, for his University course. 
Took his degree of Bachelor of 
Arts in 1890. Gained Honours in 
Theology. Took his Master of Arts 
degree in 18,94. He -was Secretary 
of J:he Cambridge Union Society 
and President of Cambridge Uni- 
versity Swimming Club. He was 
ordained Deacon in 1892 and Priest 
in 1893 Diocese of ..Oxford* 
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The Revd. Mr. Newton was appoint- 
ed Curate of Aylesbury in 1892, 
continuing in this office till 1894, 
when he was appointed Secretary 
of the National Society, Northern 
Province, holding the post till he 
received the appointment of Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Church Army 
in 1896, which he relinquishecl 
when appointed Curate -in-Charge of 
Cookham, Berkshire. He held this 
cure till 1899 when he was selected 
by Bishop Welldon of Calcutta 
to take charge of St. PauFs School, 
Darjeeling. He came to India in the 
same year and has conducted the 
school with conspicuous success ever 
since. The Revd, Mr. Newton is 
the Author of the following Literary 
works : The Story of the New 
Testament:’’ “ The Story of the Old 
Testament “ In Double Harness” 
(Dialogues): “Here and There” 
(Lyrics), He was Editor of the 
Granta, 1888-9, is Editor of the 
Calcutta Review since 1905. He is 
married, his wife being Violet, young- 
est daughter of the late Revd. 
Canon Knowles, Principal, St, Bees 
Theological College, Cumberland. 

WELLESLEY GIRLS’ HIGH 
SCHOOL, Naini Tal, This Insti- 
tution was founded by a body of 
Christian ladies in America for the 
purpose of affording high class 
scholastic training for the daughters 
of missionaries and Europeans gene- 
rally in India. The establishment 
standson an est ateof seventeen acres 
on the west side of the Naini Tal 
Lake, about equidistant from either 
end. The situation is extremely well 
sheltered, and the spot is a very 
favourable one for the needs of such 
a school. The main building of the 
school is a large and imposing 
edifice, specially adapted to meet the 
requirements ot a modern school for 
young ladies. There is also a school 
house 75 feet by 40 feet, a commo- 
dious music house, and an infirmary 
with large airy rooms. The study 
, hall and class rooms are furnished 
' with , the latest pattern of desks. A 
studiois provided, lighted by asky- 
■ , Kght/in which are contained copies, 
models and all else to render ' it 
complete. Twelve practice rooms 
; and a concert room are provided 
in th^ music house. The concert 
room is fumi^ed y?ith two pxtoos 
for practising duets; 

and a ^Wirier, in all, lihere 


are 21 instruments for the use of 
the pupils. The dormitories in the 
school buildings are airy and well 
lighted. Individual bathing rooms 
adjoin the dressing rooms. The 
dininghall can seat one hundred and 
sixty with ease. The present Prin- 
cipal, Miss Easton, succeeded Miss 
Knowles who was originally sent 
out from America to start the insti- 
tution andwho carried on the school 
to success in a jJhenomenally short 
time during her incumbency. Before 
taking up her present duties Miss 
Easton had most successfully con- 
ducted asimilar school atCawnpore. 
Under Miss Easton’s care Wellesley 
has taken front rank among similar 
institutions. Miss Easton has long 
had the assistance of Miss Sellers, 
B.A., as Vice-Principal, who is a 
teacher of exceptional ability and 
attainments. The staff is made of 
trained teachers from England and 
America. None but certificated 
teachers are employed. The school 
is regularly inspected by officers of 
the Government Educational De- 
partment who have uniformly been 
complimentary in their reports. As 
regards health, the school has a very 
satisfactory record; the medical 
officer reports that Wellesley gives 
very little trouble. Religious instruc- 
tion is carefully attended to. A: 
course of Scripture prescribed by 
the Missionary Committee is taught 
in every standard and at the close 
of the year the pupils are examined 
by the Committee. 

Mr. WILLIAM HENRY ARDEN 
WOOD, M.A., F.C.S., F.R,G.s., Prin- 
cipal of La Martiniere College, Calcutta, 
eldest son of the Revd, J. Wood, m.a. 
(OxoN.), was born in England in 1858, 
He was educated at Manchester Gram- 
mar School, whence he proceeded with 
a Brackenbury Scholarship to Christ 
Church, Oxford, at which College he 
had previously won an open Junior 
Studentship. After taking his degree 
in the Honour School of Natural 
Science in 18S1, Mr. Wood was for a 
time Private Secretary to the Hon’ble 
Auberon Herbert, formerly M.,P. for 
Nottingham, and was subsequently 
: Assistant Master in Grantham Grammar 
School. In 1885 Mr. Wood came out 
10 India as Senior Assistant Master in 
La Martinifere College, and in 1889 he 
becarne Principal of ' Victoria College, 
Cboch Behar. In 1892 Mr, Wood 
returned to La Martini&e as Principal 


La Martiniere is one of the oldest 
endowed schools for boys of European 
descent in India, and old Martiniere 
boys are to be found occupying import- 
ant and responsible positions, not only 
in India, but in most other parts of the 
world. The success of the school in 
games is well known. During his tenure 
of office at La Martiniere Mr. Wood has 
reorganised the educational system of 
the school, and by introducing the 
Cambridge University Local Examina- 
tions has brought its work into touch 
with work of the same character in 
England. Mr. Wood has taken an 
active part in work connected with Uni- 
versity education. During the last 



Mr. W. H. Arden Wood, 
twenty yearshe has examined frequently 
for Calcutta and the Punjab Univer- 
sities. He is a Fellow of the Calcutta 
University, and was elected a member 
of the Provisional Syndicate appointed 
after the passing of the Indian Univer- 
sities Act. He was also one of . the 
original promoters of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity Teachers’ Association, which 
now numbers among its members the 
professorial staff of the leading Univer- 
sity Colleges, and was its first President 
Mr. Wood has devoted much attention 
to geography as a science, and desires 
to see the subject take its proper place 
in University education in India,, as it. 
is now doing in England and America. 
He has published “A Short Geography 
of Bengal” (G. Bell and SonslLondon),. 
and*^, A General Geography for Schools 
in Inqlia” . (Macmillan & CoO^ which 
has be^n several times reprinted; 
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Royal Exchange, Calcutta. 


THE BENGAL CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE. 

The Histqrv or a Great 
Institution. 

- The story of the growth of Calcutta 
and the great expansion of its business 
is a fascinating one. The last hundred 
years have witnessed the transforma- 
tion of the trading station,, established 
by stubborn Job Charnock, into a 
flourishing city that now controls the 
vast trade of a huge province and has 
developed, into the capital of India. 
Every s yeat has seen the resources of 


Bengal increase and multiply, and the 
commerce of Calcutta grow in volume 
and importance. The ever-mounting 
trade figures of the last fifty years are 
eloquent of the enterprise of Calcutta 
merchants and the rich resources that 
lie behind the prosperity of the city. 

The period , when the business in- 
terests in Calcutta first cornbined for 
organization dates back to ,1838, when 
what was styled the “ Calcutta Chamber 
of Commerce ” was established. Very 
little is known of this Association. 
There is, however, on record a letter, 
^ated December 1833, addressed to 


the ** Merchants of Calcutta,’* calling on 
them to state their views with regard 
to a proposal to compile a half-yearly 
statement of the imports into Calcutta. 
It is very possibly this letter which 
inspired the creation of the Calcutta 
Chamber of Commerce, which was 
destined to merge after a few years into 
the Bengal Chathber of Commerce. 
Twenty-five firms ^ subscribed to this 
letter, and only one of these firms— 
-Messrs. Gillauders, Arbuthnot & Co.— 
exists to-day under the name it then 
bore. ' Messrs. Mackenzie, Lyall & Co., 
though not among - the signatories: of 
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the letter, also carry on business to-day 
under the same name and style as in 
1833. Although there is no written 
record of the work done by the Calcutta 
Chamber of Commerce in its nineteen 
years of existence, it must have clearly 
brought home to the merchants of Cal- 
cutta the practical value of organization. 

In 1853 the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce came into existence, and the 
Calcutta Chamber ceased to be, after 
doing its work in serving as the founda- 
tion for the more vigorous institution. 

When the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce was founded in 1853 it had 
a membership roll of 86 Calcutta mem- 
bers and eighteen tnofussil members. 
The Committee that was charged 
with the construction of the new 
Chamber was composed of the 
following gentlemen Mr. J. J. 
Mackenzie, of Messrs. Mackillop 
Stewart & Co. ; Mr. W. W. Kettlewell, 
of Messrs. Kettlewell, Drabble & Co. 
(now Messrs. Kettlewell, Bullen & Co.); 
and Mr. D. Mackinlay, of Messrs. 
Gillanders, Arbulhnot Sr Co. At the 
special meeting on 14th May 1853, 
when the Chamber finally took shape, 
a special vote of thanks was accorded 
to Mr. W. W. Kettlewell for his work 
in connection with the project The 
following gentlemen constituted the 
first Committee of the Chamber;— 
Mr; J, J. Mackenzie, President ; Mr, D. 
Mackinlay, Vice-President ; Mr. David 
Cowie, Mr. J. S. Elliott, Mr. VV. W. 
Kettlewell, Mr. G. B. Skinner, and 
Mr. J, P. Mackellyan. 

. The Presidents. 

The list of Presidents who have 
held office since Mr. J. J. Mackenzie 
first presided over the deliberations of 
the Chamber make a distinguished roll. 

Mr. Mackenzie held office from the 
istMay 1853 to May 1855. He was 
succeeded by Mr. David Cowie, who 
held dfficd for; three years,* from 1835 
to 1858. .'Mr. D. Mackinlay, of Messrs. 
Giliandets, Arbuthnot & Co., held the 
position for two years, from 1858 to 
,i86b, and be was succeeded by Mr. 
J. N. Bullen, ..of Mes'^rs. Kettlewell, 
Bullen, who, acted as President from 
a86a. to from 1863 tp;i863’, and 
from May 1864 to May 1866, . Among 
: feeding isierchanitS' who have held 

the position of Prewd^nt are i-r-THe 
late } :ScbiB©r,, of Messrs. 

iBorradaitei ^ Go., who was 

it ' The kteMn.R, J. 

Jtfdine, 


Skinner & Co. ; the late Mr. George 
Yule of Messrs. Andrew Yule & Co. ; 
the late Mr, J. J. J. Keswick, of Messrs. 
Jardine, Skinner & Co. ; Mr. H. B. H. 
Turner, c.i.e,, of Messrs. Turner, 
Morrison & Co. ; the late Mr. Robert 
Steel, C.S.I., of Messrs. R. Steel & Co.; 
Sir Alexander Wilson, of Messrs. 
Jardine, Skinner & Co.; Sir James L. 
Mackay, g.c.m.g., k c.i.e., of Messrs. 
Mackinnon, Mackenzie & Co. ; Sir 
Patrick Playfair, kt., c.i.e., of Messrs. 
Barry & Co. ; Sir Allan Arthur, kt., 
of Messrs. Ewing & Co.; Sir Montague 
Turner, kt., of Messrs. Mackinnon, 
Mackenzie & Co.; the Hon Mr. E. 
Cable, of Messrs, Bird & Co., and the 
present President, the Hon. Mr. A. A. 
Apcar, of Messrs. Apcar & Co. 

The first Secretary of the Chamber 
was Mr, T. M. Robinson, who only 
however held office for a year, and he 
was succeeded in May 1854 by 
Mr. H. W. 1 . Wood, who held the 
appointment for thirty years, retiring 
in 1884. Mr. Wood was succeeded by 
Mr. J. F. Rutherford, who after only a 
few months* service was unfortunately 
removed by death. Mr. S.E. J. Clarke 
was then appointed, and he remained 
as Secretary of the Chamber for eleven 
and a half years until his death in 
January 1897. Mr. Clarke*s connec- 
tion with the Chamber will long be 
remembered as a fruitful one. Great 
activity was then displayed in all 
directions, and the influence of the 
Chamber was widely felt. 

In 1897 the present Secretary, Mr. 
W. Parsons, who bad been Assistant 
Secretary for the previous five years, 
was appointed, and the scope of his 
work is sufficiently indicated by the 
many important questions that the 
Chamber has of late years taken up 
and the splendid results achieved for 
the commercial community. 

The Work of the Chamber. 

. In reviewing the work of an 
important institution like the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce, it is of course 
only possible to give , a mere outline 
and only to indicate the very great 
influence it has exerted on the fortunes 
of the Province. Lord Curzon, him- 
self a wonderful organizer, was not slow 
to recpgnize thegreat work done by the 
Committee, and he gave ah idea of 
the value he attached to its influence 
at the memoralile dinner held on the 
.12th February *963 to celebmte the 
Fiftieth Anniversary of the Chamber 
' of • Commerce^:> ■; : 


During the course of the Viceroy’s 
speech, probably the most business- 
like and inspiring oration from the 
commercial point of view ever deliver- 
ed by an Indian Viceroy — he took 
occasion to outline the many reforms 
that he contemplated, particularly 
those touching on commercial matters. 

He then took the country into his 
confidence with regard to many big 
schemes, for the commercial advance- 
ment of India, schemes that are now 
being realised. And, in making the 
occasion the medium for his pro- 
nouncements, he paid a well-deserved 
compliment to the influence and im- 
portance of the Chamber. He referred 
to the creation of a Department of 
Commerce, which has since been 
firmly established, and the great help 
afforded him by the Chamber of 
Com merce in the matter. The Viceroy 
was insistent on the fact that the 
Government machine needed the 
business element to vitalise it : ** After 
an experience of four years in this 
country, I do not hesitate to say that 
we are trying to run this Empire with 
a staff that would be considered inade- 
quate in a second-class European 
kingdom. We came here as traders, 
we developed into conquerors, and 
long since we were turned into ad- 
ministrators. But now the Government 
of India are expected to be much 
more. We are required to be up to 
date and to know everything about 
agriculture, commerce, emigration, 
labour, shipping, customs, the applica- 
tion of science to every form of 
production, the secrets of coal, iron, 
steel, salt, oil, tea, cotton, indigo and 
jute. The fact is that we have not yet 
expanded to the needs of the new situ- 
ation. You cannot in a moment take a 
race of specially trained administrators 
and expect them to develop the capaci- 
ties of the merchant. Gradually, 
but surek, we shall make things right, 
I am the last man to propose the 
multiplication of posts or the creation 
of sinecures. We must have special 
departments and special men over them 
to deal with special jobs, instead of 
allowing technical subjects to he dealt 
with at the end of a day’s .work by a 
tired-out civilian.” / 

For this hearty appreciation Of the 
business needs* of the dommuriity, Lord 
Curzon was heartily applauded. 
*?Aheady,” he went on to say, **in my 
time we. have done a good deal in this 
resp^t, We have placed education arid 
irdmology undefr expert heads.,' W® 



have brought out mining experts to 
inspect our mines. We have imported 
a Government architect to purify our 
egregious taste. We have created a 
Department of Agriculture with an 
Inspector-General at its head, and we 
now propose, with the aid of the 
munificent donation that I recently 
received from a wealthy American 
gentleman, Mr. Phipps, to unify in 
one place all the various departments 
of scientific investigation in connection 
with agriculture.” 

The creation of the Pusa Agricul- 
tural Station, with its expert staff and 
its splendid machinery for conducting 
agricultural experiments, has since 
been complete^ and its value to the 
commercial community is beyond all 
doubt. One more matter in which the 
commercial v/orld is under a debt of 
gratitude to Lord Curzon is the creation 
of the Railway Board. He referred 
to this project also at the Anniversary 
Banquet : “ 1 have long had my eye on 
Railways, and it has always been my 
hope, before I leave India, to do some- 
thing to introduce a more commercial 
and a less departmental element into 
their administration.” There can be 
no question that the Railway Board, 
composed as it is of practical and 
experienced men, will bring Indian 
Railways more into touch with the 
needs of the community. 

Although Lord Curzon in his his- 
torical speech dealt with the broadest 
aspects of commercial life, it is signi- 
ficant that he dwelt at length on the 
needs of Calcutta itself. It must not 
be forgotten, and the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce have shown themselves 
alive to the matter, that Calcutta is 
the port of a great Province, and that 
as commerce progresses, the city in all 
its aspects must be made adequate. 
An unclean city, of evil repute among 
the nations, would have a terribly bad 
effect on trade, and it is for this, if 
for no higher reason, that the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce has devoted 
so much attention to the question of 
improving the city. In the speech 
made by Lord Curzon he eloquently 
pictured the Calcutta of the future, 
while touching realistically on the 
imperfections of the present city. 
** There is,” he said, “ the vast and 
unsettled problem of the interior of 
the city, the congested areas that 
skulk behind a fringe of palaces, the 
huge plalpitating slums. What are we 
going to' do with them ?” Then in 
answer to hi$ quety he outlinedithe 
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objects of the Calcutta Improvement 
Scheme. So wonderfully did the pos- 
sibilities of Calcutta appeal to the 
imauination of Lord Curzon that he 
said : “ sometimes, when I contem- 
plate the possibilities, the enormous 
possibilities, of this place, I almost 
feel — you may regard it as a strange 
ambition — as if when I laid down the 
post of Viceroy 1 should like to be- 
come Chairman of the Calcutta Cor- 
poration Perhaps, if I 

were Chairman of the Municipality, I 
should exact rather large conditions. 

I should require ten years of office, 
sufficient cash, and a free hand. Give 
me those commodities and I would 
undertake to make this city the 
pride of Asia and a model of the 
Eastern World. I would open out 
all your crowded quarters and slums. 

I would employ electricity as the 
universal illuminant. I would have a 
splendid service of river steamboats, 
for it is astonishing to me how 
little use is made of the river by the 
ordinary residents of Calcutta. I 
would have all the quarters of the 
town connected by a service of 
suburban railways or electric trams. 

Long after I have gone I 

shall study the records of your pro- 
ceedings and shall never cease to regard 
it as a pride that for a number of the 
hardest working years of my life I 
was a citizen and a son of this great 
imperial city.” 

It is needless to say that this 
inspiring speech of Lord Curzon’s 
made a great impression. It brought 
vividly before people the condition 
and the possibilities of Calcutta. 
The Chamber of Commerce has 
always, been keenly aware of the 
necessity of improving the city, but 
this direct appeal went far to stimulate 
interest in those who were perhaps 
somewhat indifferent to the physical 
needs of the city. The value of the 
Chamber of Commerce to the com- 
munity, apart from its unique 
position as the Parliament of Com- 
merce, rests on its vigilance for the 
public interest. It has served faith- 
KiUy in this direction in keeping the 
necessity for the improvement of 
Calcutta before the Government and 
people, The special commercial 
problems of the city are the condition 
of the river arid wharves, the railways 
and railway stations^ and the state of 
the communications generally. It is 
a vital matter though that the health 
of the city .should, be guarded. 


23* 

Plague has for years claimed its 
thousands of victims. Besides hamper- 
ing trade with foreign countries, the 
terrible mortality has affected disas- 
trously the labour market. The gravity 
of these contingencies has not been 
lost on the Chamber of C'ommerce, 
and it has done valuable work in 
urging preventive and special measures 
against the spread of the disease. Its 
powerful voice has been raised agarn* 
and again in protest with great effect. 

The Chamber has earned the grati- 
tude of the community not only for 
laying public needs before the Gov- 
ernment, but by its dignified defence 
of public interests. Not only in mer- 
cantile matters has it proved itself 
the champion of the public welfare, 
but in political and imperial affairs 
it has stood out strongly and made 
the weight of its influence felt. It 
would be difficult to give in detail 
the many occasions when it has con- 
spicuously opposed or supported the 
Government, but its record has been 
a triumphant one, until the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce has come 
to be recognized as a very con- 
siderable factor in the government 
of the country. When the enor- 
mous interests involved are consid- 
ered and the great strides that 
the business of the Province has 
made, this is hardly to be wondered 
at. When the merchants of Cal- 
cutta were first impressed with the 
utility of combination, the trade of 
Calcutta was insignificant compared 
with what it is to-day. Tea was 
almost unknown, and when the 
Chamber was founded, the great 
jute industry of Bengal was just 
struggling into existence, and the 
value of jute exported did not 
amount to more than xz lakhs of 
rupees a year. Bengal has now 
thirty-four mills with an estimated 
annual output valued at about 
12 crores of rupees. The coal in- 
dustry during the last fifty years 
has come into existence and assumed 
big proportions, and on all sides the 
industrial activity has developed 
and increased enormously. It is 
difficult to believe that fifty years 
ago India had but one short .liiie 
of railway, twenty mil^ in length, 
open for traffic. There are , novy 
about twenty, -six thousand miles 
open,’ The tonnage of ships arriving 
in Calcutta in fifty years- has ris^. 
from .4ix,7i5 tons, a year .to 
4^533^648 tons; 
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Retrospect. 

When scanning the principal aim 
of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce 
it is significant to learn that the first 
subject which attracted the attention 
of the Chamber, as far back as 1853, 
was the state of the River Hiighli. In 
the first of a long series of weighty and 
important letters, a communication was 
addressed to the Government of 
Bengal, dated a7th May 1833, in which 
the danger to which navigation was sub- 
jected was forcibly pointed out. So 
bad were affairs then that it was ad- 
vanced that the dangerous state of navi- 
gation threatened “at no distant period 
to render access to the Port of Cal- 
cutta altogether impracticable for 
any vessels but those of the small- 
est tonnage. How effective has 
been the watchfulness of the Cham- 
ber backed by the strenuous and 
successful efforts of the Port Trust 
is evidenced by the fact that now 
great steamers drawing over 27 feet 
daily negotiate the difficult passage 
of the Hughli. 

In the very first year of its exist- 
ence the Committee of the Chamber 
prepared a petition {or presentation 
to the Imperial Parliament outlining 
the needs of the community and 
praying for a renewal of the Honour- 
able East India Company*s 
Charter 

The needs of India fifty years 
ago may be summed up in this 
petition ; — 

(l) The general defective state 
of the internal communications of 
India. 

{3) The imperfect state of the 
existing roads, rivers arid canals, 

(3) , The great want of railways 
and the long delay in their construc- 
tion. 

(4) The high charges for post- 
age, and the slowness of the 

. {5) The heavy duty on salt. 

(6) The delay in the adminis- 
tration of. justice in the Mofusail 
Courts. 

(7) The great expense of law 
^ and receipt stamps; 

(8) , The imperfect and undigest- „ 
ed state of the law as laid down 
in^ .fhe Company’s regulations, 

■ (9) The inconsistency of the 

ijeury Laws. , 

(10) The uncertainty of Land 

^ 

This ruay be taken as a &irly , 
th^ need& 


of the civil community of Bengal 
in the days of ^^John Company/’ 
But the petition itself was ^ never 
forwarded to England. Owing to 
the rapidity with which the India 
Bill was pushed in both Houses of 
Parliment, it was considered doubt- 
ful whether it would arrive in time 
for consideration. 

In 1857 came the tragedy of the 
Mutiny, and during that fateful year 
the Chamber of Commerce addressed 
a petition to Parliament in the fol- 
lowing terms : ^ That Parliament will 
adopt such measures as may be nec- 
essary for removing the Government 
of this country from the East India 
Company and substituting in its 
place the direct Government of Her 
Majesty the Queen, with an open 
Legislative Council suitable to the 
requirements of the country and 
compatible with British supremacy, 
and Queen’s Courts presided over by 
trained lawyers, with the English 
language as official Court language.’ ’ 
This memorial had been forwarded to 
Parliament before being submitted 
to the members of the Chamber, and 
the Committee of the Chamber were 
asked to support it. The Committee, 
however, considering the action of 
the sgnatories to the memorial to 
be unconstitutional, refused to sup- 
port it, and as a Resolution was car- 
ried at a special general nieeting of 
members, in favour of endorsing 
it, the Committee resigned as a 
protest. Almost in all respects 
events justified the memorial when 
at the close of the Mutiny the 
British Government took over direct 
control of India from the hands 
of the East India Company. 

The Royal Exchange. 

It was at this period that the pro- 
ject of establishing a commercial 
Exchange in Calcutta was mooted. 
At a general meeting of the Chamber 
on the 30th November 1857, the 
scheme was inaugurated. One 
hundred - and thirty-eight .subscrib- _ 
ears' W’’ere at- once registered^ and 
in May 1858 a special nieeting was 
heW to frame rules and regulations, 
and on the. ist July of the , same 
year the Exchafig® was opened. 
Though it was directly inspired 
by the Chamber of Commerce it 
was managed independently by a 
Committee.,; In 1:867 it was unan- 
imously , decided fliat the name 
of the Exchange . dliould be altered 


to the Broker’s Exchange/ It 
was in 1881 that the scheme for a 
Mercantile Exchange took active 
shape, and the matter was discussed 
at length by the Chamber of Com- 
merce, But it was not until 1893, 
when Sir James L. Mackay was 
President of the Chamber of Com- 
merce that the project was actually 
initiated and by special permission 
of the late Queen Victoria it was 
called the ‘*Royal Exchange.” 

It was necessary in order to 
carry out this scheme that the 
Chamber should be incorporated 
under section 26 of the Indian 
Companies Act, 1882, and it pur- 
chased by the issue of a Debenture 
Loan, the premises of the Oriental 
Bank Corporation which are now 
known as the Royal Exchange 
Building. In 1894 the opening 
was celebrated by a grand banquet 
to the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
the retiring Viceroy. The Royal 
Exchange now has a roll of over 
600 members, and it has proved of 
the utmost value to the mercantile 
community of Calcutta. Tradition 
marks out the building as having 
once been the residence of Sir 
Philip Francis, the erratic states- 
man whose name is perhaps best 
known in connection with the duel 
which he fought at Alipur with the 
Governor-General, Warren Hastings, 
and also with his supposed author- 
ship of the “Letters of Junius.” 

An interesting relic of the Mutiny 
is still preserved in the shape of 
what is known as the Mutiny Gate, 
which was placed on the upper 
staircase in the troubled times of 
1857 by the Manager of the Oriental 
Bank Corporation, which then 
occupied the building, as a possible 
safeguard against any attack which 
might be made on the Bank, Cal- 
cutta, however, as is well known, 
Escaped the trouble which descend- 
ed on so many other cities, and it 
is not recorded that the gate had 
-ever._tQ. closifed; It . remains, 
however, as a reminder of the 
great struggle in which the fate 
and future of India were hanging 
in the balance. 

Oeganization; 

The Chamber of Commerce since 
its inception has fully learned the 
value of organiratibm Every im** 
portant branch of industry in Bengal 
is now controlled by its own special 



Association, and these are linked to 
the Bengal Chamber of Commerce 
in a most effective manner. 

Among these associations which 
have done such useful and important 
work may be mentioned the Indian 
Tea Association, the Indian Jute 
Mills Association, the Calcutta Baled 
Jute Association, the Calcutta Im- 
port Trade Association, the Indian 
Mining Association, the Calcutta 
Wheat and Seed Trade Association, 
the Calcutta Fire Insurance Agents^ 
Association and the Calcutta Marine 
Insurance Agents’ Association. 

A very important branch of 
the work of the Chamber of Com- 
merce is the Tribunal of Arbitra- 
tion. It is largely resorted to by 
the mercantile community for the 
settlement of disputes. In one year 
alone no less than 342 references 
were dealt With by the Chamber, and 
it is noteworthy as indicating the 
wide influence of the Chamber, that 
the majority of the disputes were 
those in which members were not 
interested personally* The facilities 
offered by the Chamber and the 
speedy and just settlements have 
attracted people outside of the 
Chamber to a marked degree. The 
reputation that the Chamber en- 
joys could hardly be more fittingly 
evidenced than in this Department. 

Another important branch of work 
that is of, utmost public utility is 
the Licensed Measurers Depart- 
ment controlled by the Chamber. 
This Department undertakes the 
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measurement and weighment of all 
the export cargo in the port, and its 
certificates are accepted in all parts 
of the world. A large number of 
Europeans and Eurasians are em- 
ployed in this work, and every year 
sees an increase in its usefulness. 

Rules and Objects of the 
Chamber. 

It may be well to give here brief- 
ly the chief objects of the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce as set out 
in the Articles of Association : — 

(1) To promote and protect the 
trade, commerce and manufactures 
of India and in particular the trade, 
commerce and manufactures of 
Calcutta. 

(2) To watch over and pro- 
tect the general commercial inter- 
ests of India or any part thereof, 
and the interests of persons engaged 
in trade, commerce or manufacture 
in India, and in particular Calcutta. 

(3) To consider all questions con- 
nected with trade, commerce and 
manufactures, 

(4) To collect and circulate 
statistics and other information 
relating to trade, commerce and 
manufactures. 

(5) To promote or oppose legis- 
lation and other measures affecting 
trade, commerce or manufactures, 

(6) To adjust controversies be- 
tween members of the Association. 

(7) To arbitrate in the settle- 
ment of disputes arising out of 
commercial transactions between 
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parties willing or agreeing to abide 
by the judgment and decision of 
the Association. 

(8) To establish just and equit- 
able principles in trade. 

(g) To form a code or codes of 
practice to facilitate transaction of 
business. 

(10) To maintain uniformity in 
rules, regulations and usages of trade. 

(11) To communicate with 
Chambers of Commerce and other 
mercantile and public bodies 
throughout the world, and concert 
and promote measures for the 
protection of trade, commerce and 
persons engaged therein. 

The Committees and Sub-Com- 
mittees of the Chamber of Commerce, 
coyer every phase of commercial 
activity in Bengal and touch every 
interest. It is eloquent of the use- 
fulness and importance of the parent 
association that so many flourishing 
institutions should have sprung from 
it. Efficiency has been the key-note 
of the success of the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce. A courage and deter- 
mination in expressing its views has 
marked its career from the first, 
and the great and successful work 
of its Presidents, Committee, Mem- 
bers and Officials is reflected in the 
unique position of influence that it 
bolds, and the respect and attention 
it commands from the Government. 
It has always used its power wisely 
and well for the advancement of 
the country at large, especially in 
relation to commercial interests. 
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Bombay Chamber of Commerce. 


History records the fact that Co., Leckie& Co,, Gisborne, Menzies among commercial men on all sab« 

the Bombay Chamber of Commerce Sc Co., Ritchie, Steuart & Co., jects involving their common good; 

was established on the 22nd Sep- MacVicar, Burn Sc Co., McGregor to promote and protect the general 

tember 1836, under the auspices of Brownrigg (& Co., and Firth & Co. mercantile interests of this Presi- 

Sir Robert Grant, who was then These firms met in solemn con- dency, to collect and classify in- 
Governor of Bombay, clave and formulated certain rules formation on all matters of general 



Meribers of. the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 


; .Eurppeaai mercantile firms and regulations which, in the main, mercantile interest; to obtain the 
that were in existence at the time, are in existence a;t the present day. removal, as far . as such a Society 
and which lent their supjiort to Regarding the principal functions can, of all acknowledged grievances ; 
the ^tablisbment of the Chamber, of thex Chamber, the rules say; — to receive and decide references 
wre few ,in nmnb^r, among them “That the object and duties of on matters of usalge and custom in 

Chamber shall be! to encourage , .dispute, fecotdirig such decisions 
I a friendly feeling ^d unanimity for .further guidance, and by ’this 
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and other means, to form a code 
of practice for simplif3dng and 
facilitating business; to communi- 
cate with the public authorities, 
with similar associations in other 
places, and with individuals, on all 
subjects of general mercantile in- 
terest, and to arbitrate between 
parties wiling to refer to and abide 
by the judgment of the Chamber.’ ' 

In the introduction to this chap- 
ter, it is stated that the Chamber 
was established under the auspices 
of Sir Robert Grant. The credit 
is really due to Mr. John Skinner, 
whose portrait adorns the rooms 
of the Chamber, with the following 
inscription : 

'‘John Skinner, Esq., whose ex- 
ertions in establishing the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce, and sub- 
sequently in furthering the objects 
for which the association was form- 
ed have been so eminently useful 
to the members.” 

Mr. Skinner was Chairman of the 
Chamber during the years 1836-37, 
and again in 1839-40. Below is a 
list of the names of the gentlemen 
who held office in the following 
years up to the present time : — M. 
T. Brownrigg, 1837-38 ; H. G. Gor- 
don, 1838-39; T.R. Richmond, 1840- 
41 ; C. B. Skinner, 1841-42 ; S. D. 
Murray, 1842-43 ; J, Wright and 
E. Lyon, 1843-44 ; T. Cardwell, 
1844-43 ; J* Smith, 1845-46 ; W. 
Graham, 1846-47; John Parsons, 
1847-48 ; A, J. Latham, 1848-49 ^ 
Robert Strong, 1849-50; W. S. Grey, 
1850-SI ; John Parsons, 1851-52 ; 
A, H, Campbell, 1852-53 5 H. B. 
Gilmour, 1853-54; James Graham, 
1854-35 ; W, F. Hunter, 1853-5^ J 
A, T. Binny and H. B. Gilmour, 
1856-57; John Fleming, 1857-58; 
Robert Ryrie, 1858-59 ; H. D. 
Cartwright and Henry Scott, 1859- 
60 ; Andrew Grant, George Hamil- 
ton and George Lord, 1860-61 ; 
James N. Fleming and Michael H. 
Scott, 1861-62 ; Robert Hannay and 
Alexander Brown, 1863-63 ; Andrew 
Grant, 1863-64; A. C. Gumpert 
and Alexander Stewart, 1864-65 ; 
A , J. Hunter, 1865-66; W. Chris- 
tian, A. J. Hunter and Alexander 
Brown , 1866-67; J. Foggo, 1867- 
68 ; Hamilton Maxwell, X868-69 ; 
H. E. Astley and D. Graham, 1869- 
70 ; A. D. Grant, 1870-71; W. G. 
Halli 1871-72 .; J. K. Bythell, 
1872-73 i H. E. Bright and. E.„Lord, 
i873’74 i Di Watson, 1874-75 > J* 


A. Forbes, 1875-76 ; G. P. Henry 
and Donald Graham, 1876-77 ; 
Walter Lang, 1877-78 ; M. Mowat, 
1878-79 ; C. Macdonald, 1879-80 ; 
J, N. Graham, 1880-81 ; E. Comber 
and W, M. Macaulay, 1881-82 ; 
James Thorburn, 1882-83 ; Sir F. 
Forbes Adam, KL, C.I.E., 1883- 
84, 1884-85, 1886, 1887, 1888, 
1889 ; A. F. Beaufort, i8go ; L. R. 
W. Forrest, 1890-92; J. L. Sy- 
mons, 1892 ; R. S. Campbell, 1893 ; 
W. R. Macdonald, 1893, 1894, 1893 ; 
A. F. Beaufort, 1896 ; A. Abercrom- 
bie, 1897 ; R. H. Macaulay, 1898 ; 
A. Abercrombie, 1899 ; William 
Greaves, 1900, 1901,1902; J. M. 
Dick, 1902-03; C. H, Armstrong, 
1904-05. 

Statistical Informatiok. 

The Chamber publishes a series 
of returns which show the course 
of trade from day to day, both in 
imports and exports. The ‘ 'Daily 
Arrival Return,"' as its title in- 
dicates, gives the receipts into Bom- 
bay, by rail and sea, of cotton, 
wheat, and seeds from the various 
stations and seaports serving the 
Agricultural Districts. These re- 
turns are issued every morning 
to the Members of the Chamber 
and other subscribers, and give 
the receipts for the 24 hours ending 
at 6 P.M. the previous day. The 
great utility of the return is general- 
ly recognised and appreciated by 
the commercial community of Bom- 
bay, showing, as it does, in a dis- 
tinctive form, the arrivals of pro- 
duce from each important railway 
station in India. 

The "Daily Trade Return" 
which is another important pub- 
lication, deals with the trade by 
sea, and under the head of Imports 
shows the different grades of piece' 
goods and yarns, yellow metal and 
copper sheets imported into Bom- 
bay by Banks and Mercantile 
Houses, together with the names 
of vessels carrying the cargo and 
the ports from which they have 
sailed. The imports of treasure, 
that is to say; gold and silver bul- 
lion and coin, is also shown from 
day to day- Similar information 
is given as regards the daily ex- 
ports, such as cotton, wheat, seeds, 
country-made twist and piece goods. 
With this return is also published 
a list of steamers and the cargo 
carried by them from Bombay to 


ports in Europe, China, &c. Then 
there is a table giving the names of 
vessels in course of loading in the 
docks or in the stream, showing, in 
each case, the description of cargo 
received on board from day to 
day. Particulars are also published 
showing the names of steamers 
sailing from various ports for Bom- 
bay ; also the dates of departure 
from Bombay of steamers of the 
P. & O. S. N. Company and other 
leading liners. There is also in the 
same return a list of vessels lying in 
harbour, including steamers of the 
Royal Navy and the Royal Indian 
Marine. 

The Chamber also publishes twice 
a week detailed returns known as 
"Imfort" and "Export" Mani- 
fests. These give the particulars 
of the cargo carried by ^aoh 
steamer to and from Bombay, and 
the information is of particular 
value to merchants, inasmuch as 
it enables them to follow the ex- 
pansion or contraction of trade in 
any particular class of merchan- 
dise. 

There are three statements which 
are issued once a month. One 
shows the quantity of exports of cot- 
ton, seeds, and wheat from the prin- 
cipal ports in India (Bombay, Cal- 
cutta, Karachi and. Madras) to Eu- 
rope, China, Japan, &c. Each 
commodity is separately shown as 
also the share of each province. 
The second return gives in detail the 
imports from Europe, more par- 
ticularly in regard to Grey Cloths, 
Bleached Cloths, Turkey and Red 
and Scarlet Cloths, printed and 
dyed goods, (fancy cloths of va- 
rious descriptions, Woollens, Yarns,' 
Metals, Kerosine Oil, Coal, Aniline 
Dyes, Sugar, Matches, Wines and 
other sundry goods. 

The third statement is headed' 
Movement of Piece Goods and Yarn 
by rail, and shows the despatches 
from Bombay to other centres' of 
trade served by the Great Indian 
Peninsula, Bombay, Baroda and 
.Central India, and other connected 
Railways. The exports dealt with 
in this- return refer principally to 
Piece Goods and Yarns, both im- 
ported and of local manufacture: 

The Weekly Return shows the 
clearances of Cotton, Wheat and 
Seeds ; of Managahese Ore, Myra- 
bollams, Hides and Skins, Cow 
and Buffalo Hoims, Gum Arabic 
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and Olibanum, Ground-nuts, Cot- 
ton Waste and Fly, Oil Cakes, 
Bones, loose, crushed, meal and 
sinews; and other miscellaneous 
articles. 

The return known as Current 
Quotations is issued once a week 
on the day of the departure of the 
Indian mail for Europe, and shows 
the rates of exchange for Bank 
and Mercantile Bills on England 
and Paris, and * "First Class Cred< 
its,'* prices of English bar gold, 
sovereigns and bar silver. Govern- 
ment of India Securities are also 
quoted ; as well as prices of Grey 
Shirtings, Yarn, Copper, and Yel- 
low Metal, Bar Iron and Steel, 
Sugar, both Mauritius and China 
descriptions. The statement fur- 
ther gives the current market rates 
of the leading descriptions of coal, 
English and Indian ; the ruling 
rates of the various growths of 
cotton are also included with their 
classifications, together with the 
prices of Wheat and Seeds, Sugar 
and Opium, and the current rates of 
freight to English and Continental 
Ports. 

The Annual Reports of the Bom- 
bay Chamber of Commerce are 
bulky volumes, and the one for 1904 
contains, like its predecessors, a 
record of much useful work that 
will be found invaluable in the 
mercantile communities, both of 
Bombay and of those cities in com- 
mercial relations with the Western 
Capital of India. The interests of 
the Chamber — as will be apparent 
from what has been said in other 
parts of this chapter — are of a very 
comprehensive character — as wide, 
indeed, as those of the trade and 
industry they represent. The annual 
volume is no mere dry compilation, 
but a very living portion of the 
history of Bombay, and a credit to 
the. members of the staff whose 
duty it is to put such a mass of 
varied material into such readable 
form4 . 

AFFimTED Bodies. 

The Bombay Millowners' Associa- 
tion smd the Bombay Cotton Trade 
Association are, under specif 
atrangements,; affiliated with the 
Chamber, and their general Secre- 
tariat; work is conducted by the 
Ghaffiber'fr staff, , , . 

of the 
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established in the year i875) to 
encourage friendly feeling and 
unanimity among Millowners and 
users of steam and water power, 
on all subjects involving their com- 
mon good, to promote and protect, 
in any way which may seem best, 
the interest of Millowners and 
users of steam and water power, 
especially of those who may be 
members of the Association, to col- 
lect and classify information on 
all matters of general interest, to 
obtain the removal, as far as this 
Society can, by all legitimate means, 
of all acknowledged grievances 
affecting Millowners and users of 
steam and water power as a body, 
to receive and decide references on 
matters in dispute, which may be 
laid for arbitration before the As- 
sociation, and to communicate 
with the public authorities, and 
with any individual or corporation, 
when it may be needful to do 
so, on all subjects of general 
interest to members of the 
Association. 

■ The Bombay Cotton Trade As- 
sociation has also been in existence 
for many years. The objects for 
which the Association was estab- 
lished were, inter alia^ ""to adjust 
disputes between pei’sons engaged 
in the Cotton Trade, to establish 
just and equitable principles in the 
said trade, to maintain uniformity 
in Rules, Regulations, and usages 
of the said trade, to adopt stand- 
ards of classification in the same, 
to acquire, preserve, and dissemin- 
ate useful information connected 
with the Cotton interests through- 
out all markets, and generally to 
promote the Cotton Ti’ade of the 
City of Bombay and India ; and 
augment the facilities with which 
it may be conducted." 

- Representation on Public 
Bodies. 

The Chamber has, under legis- 
lative enactments, the right of re- 
presentation on such public bodies 
as the Bombay Port Trust, the Mu- 
nicipal Corporation, and the City 
Improvement Trust. 

' The Council of the Governor of 
Bombay includes, among its non- 
Executive Officers, a representa- 
tive of the Chamber who is also 
en^-o^cio a naember of the General 
! Committee of the Chamber during 
his tenn of office. 


Arbitrations. 

Rules regarding General Disputes 
and Arbitrations have been in ex- 
istence in the Chamber for many 
years, and have worked most satis- 
factorily, the decisions given being, 
in all cases, arrived at by com- 
petent and impartial arbitrators 
appointed by the General Commit- 
tee of the Chamber. 

Members of Chambers. 

On the 1st September 1905, the 
number of members of the Bom- 
bay Chamber of Commerce amount- 
ed to 93. Of these nine represent 
Banking Institutions ; eleven. Ship- 
ping Agencies and Companies ; 
three, firms of Solicitors ; three, 
Railway Companies; two, General 
Publishers ; two, Engineers and 
Con tractors ; and 63, firms engaged 
in General Mercantile business. 

All persons engaged or interest- 
ed in mercantile pursuits, desirous 
of joining the Chamber, and dis- 
posed to aid in carrying into effect 
the objects of the same, are admit- 
ted members provided they are 
duly ballotted for and elected un- 
der the rules of the Chamber. The 
subscription for membership is 
per mensem, and an additional 
charge i$ made to firms subscrib- 
ing to the Trade Returns publish- 
ed by the Chamber, which are re- 
ferred to elsewhere in this Chapter. 

Honorary Members. 

Gentlemen distinguished for pub- 
lic services, or eminent in com- 
merce and manufactures, are elect- 
ed Honorary Members of the 
Chamber. There are three such 
Honorary Members at the date of 
the publication of this volume ; 
namely, the Right Honorable Lord 
Reay, l,l.d„ g.c.i.e., at one time 
Governor of Bombay; Mr. A. H. 
Campbell and Mr. J. M. Maclean. 

Secretaries. 

The following are the names of 
the gentlemen who . have filled the 
office of Secretary of the Chamber 
from time to time R. X. Mur- 
phy, 1836-38 ; J. E. Brenan, 1838 ; 
R. X. Murphy, 1838-41 ; T. J. A. 
Scott, 1841-46 ; Jolxn , Connon, 
1846-57 ; John Mawspn, 1857 -59 ; 
J. A. Crowie (acting), 1858-59 ; H. 
Brooke, 1859-64; James Taylor, 
1864-73 J John Gordon, 1873-84 ; 
Payxq Watson (acting), i88i-8j?'; 



John Marshall, 1884.98 ; Fred- 
erick Noel-Paton, 1898-1905. 

Mr. C. J. Michael, the Assistant- 
Secretary, has been connected with 
the Bombay Chamber of Commerce 
for over twenty years. He has, 
on several occasions, acted as Sec- 
retary, in addition to his own duties. 
The many important questions 
which have come before the Cham- 
ber during the last quarter of a 
century have, in each case, passed 
under his observation ; and his long 
and valuable experience, therefore, 
enables him to be of great assistance 
to successive committees, who are 
called upon, from time to time, to 
deal with matters, the history of 
which, in many instances, has to 
be traced back many years. 

The present incumbent, Mr. J. 
B. Leslie- Rogers, succeeded Mr. 
Frederick Noel-Paton in 1905, on 
the resignation of the latter gentle- 
man to join the Government of 
India as Director-General of Com- 
mercial Intelligence in the new 
Department of Commerce and 
Industry. Mr. Rogers, it may be 
mentioned, has had a varied and 
extensive experience of over 
twenty ^ years in India, and has 
an intimate knowledge of its 
people. He was the President of 
the Dehra Dun Planters* Associa- 
tion, and chosen delegate of that 
district at a conference at Lahore, 
held by the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Punjab, for the purpose of 
re-opening trade with Afghanistan 
and Central Asia; and subseqently 
he was nominated by the Indian 
Government as representative of 
the Tea Industry and Trade in 
Upper India on Lord Roberts* 
Mission to Cabul. He is a versatile 
writer on Industrial Commerce 
and political subjects connected 
with India and a distinguished 
Volunteer Officer. Until recently, 
Maj 0 r Leslie- Rogers commanded 
the well-known Dehra Dun 
Mounted Rifles, and he was the 
first Indian Volunteer Officer to 
be selected by Government to 
accompany ,, the regular army on 
active service across the North- 
^st Frontier as Intelligence 
Officer on the General* s staff. For 
his services on that occasion he 
was specially, mentioned in des- 
patches, and received a Medal and 
Clasp. Major Leslie- Rogers also 
\vears the long Service Medal. 
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Finances. 

The Finances of the Chamber 
are in a flourishing condition, and 
at the end of the year 1905 the 
Reserve Fund amounted to over 
£4,000. 

Early History, 

A matter of considerable im- 
portance to the trade of Bombay 
which occupied the attention of 
the Chamber in the early years of 
its existence, had reference to the 
abrupt and unexpected alteration 
of the rates of exchange estab- 
lished by the Indian Government 
for their advances on produce 
consigned to Great Britain. A 
memorial on the subject was 
addressed by the Chamber to the 
''Board of Control,** or, more 
correctly speaking, to the then 
"Right Honorable Her Majesty’s 
Commissioners for the affairs of 
India.* * 

The memorial set forth the griev- 
ances to which the merchants 
engaged in the East Indian Trade 
had been subjected by the sudden 
and capricious change made by 
the Honorable Court of Directors 
in their rates of exchange, both 
in India and England, and prayed 
that some plan might be devised' 
for placing the monetary opera- 
tions of the Indian Government on 
a sound and proper footing, and 
rendering it incumbent oil the 
Court to give adequate timely no- 
tice to the mercantile community 
of the terms of their financial 
measures, and of every proposed 
alteration^ 

A Distinguished Chairman. 

The longest period of office of a 
Chairman of the Bombay Chamber 
of Commece was that occupied by 
Sir Frank Forbes Adam, KL, c.i.e. 
A great authority upon Indian 
affairs once said that nothing had 
struck him more than the differ- 
ence between the manner in which 
Commercial and Industrial pur- 
suits were carried out in the 
Western Presidency and in other 
parts of India. " Now the Bom- 
bay Chamber of Commerce,’* he 
remarked, "has to take a lead in 
these matters to preserve these 
traditions; * * "I know it does not 
absolutely control them, because 
you depend upon the intelligence 
arid , the energy of individuals;, 
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but still these individuals in their 
aggregate character form the 
Chamber of Commerce, and the 
character of the Chamber besides 
depends ver}^ much on the person 
who is at its head and guides and 
controls its destinies. ’ ’ If the 
Chamber has exercised such a 
powerful influence during the more 
recent years of. its existence, it is 
because of the gentlemen who have 
from time to time occupied the 
chair. To Sir Frank Forbes Adam, 
who had the honour and the pri- 
vilege of being the Chairman for 
a succession of years, the greatest 
credit is due. 

Trade and Commerce flourish 
best where there is confidence, se- 
curity and peace. We have for 
long had peace within our border, 
though in the years of Sir Frank 
Forbes Adam*s Chairmanship, 
scares were not uncommon, and 
spasms, vacillations, uncertainty 
and change of plan characterised the 
policy pursued in what is known as 
the North-West Frontier of India. 
Each move of Russia was a cause 
of fresh and often aimless expedi- 
tion. Those days have happily 
passed away. Ourprincipal frontier 
and our seaports have been fortified 
and secured, though there were some 
who thought a fortified frontier was 
unnecessary, and that the expense 
was a needless tax upon the 
resources of the people. It must, 
however, be left to the iDen of the 
future historian to decide whether 
those responsible for the adminis- 
tration of India have succeeded in 
contributing to the peace and security 
of the country in dissipating some 
formidable dangers, and in inaugur- 
ating reforms and improvements in 
its general administration. 

Recent Events. 

Mr. Charles H. Armstrong, who 
served as Chairman of the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce in 1904, 
was re-elected to that office in the 
following ' year. He was born in 
Lancashire (England) in 1862, and 
was educated at the King’s School, 
Canterbury. He began his business 
career in Manchester with the firm 
of Messrs. Lyon, Lord & Co., Mer- 
chants and. Shippers, and has been 
connected with them over twenty- 
six years. Messrs. Lyon, Lord & 
Co. is a very old and representative 
house afld has had a Branch Es- 
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tablishment in Bombay (under the 
title of Lyon & Company) for oyer 
half a century, Mr. Armstrong being 
the senior partner in India. 

In Bombay Mr. Armstrong has 
been connected with several public 
bodies beside the Chamber of Com- 
merce. As a Member of the Board 
of the Bombay Impovement Trust 
he helped in schemes for the beauti- 
fying and general improvement 
of the city and its environs. As a 
representative of the Chamber on 
the Board of Trustees of the Port 
of Bombay, his services have been 
of value both in financial and other 
public matters which the Board 
have had to deal with in recent 
years, more particularly in regard 
to the extension of the Prince's 
and Victoria Docks in Bombay — a 
work which reflects great credit on 
the Trustees of the Port and will be 
an everlasting and magnificent 
monument of industry and profes- 
sional ability, 

Mr. Armstrong has also been con- 
nected with the Directorate of the 
Bank of Bombay, and during his 
Chairmanship of the Chamber re- 
presented the Commercial Commu- 
nity in the Legislative Council of 
the Governor of Bombay, 

The first Conference of Indian 
and Ceylon Chamber of Commerce, 
which was held in Calcutta in 
January 1905, was brought about, 
in a great measure, by the represen- 
tations of the Committee of the 
Bombay Chamber, who, prior to its 
inception, often felt, when dealing 
with the matters in which other 
Chambers in India were equally 
interested, that some hesitancy 
was introduced into their delibera- 
tions by the fact that they did not 
fully know how the matter in hand 
was regarded by practical business 
men elsewhere than in Bombay. 
They imagined , that: . this , condi- 
tion was not peculiar to Bombay and 
; that its effect, in many cases was 
to prevent the realization of general 
: principles in which all, in reality 
had a coriimon concern. ,, The 
Chambesrs, of Commerce in India may 
, con^atulate themselves upon^ the 
.extent to which , their usefulness and , 
. reliability are recognised by Govern-' 
riient ; but , , their usefulness, ! and, 
influeiice will undoubtedly be in-, 
creased if the separate, recbminenda- 
tidns of the :V^ious bodies— as 
fnaiQa:tedm tbe'iaroceedihgs of;the 


Conference referred to — were known 
to be made with fuller appreciation 
of other than local considerations. 

Lord Curzon, in welcoming the 
delegates, at a banquet at Govern- 
ment House on the 5th January 
1905, said that, it seemed to him 
an excellent thing that representa- 
tive Members of the Chambers of 
Commerce of India should meet 
in Conference. You exchange," 
he said, "useful ideas and you pass 
resolutions relating to the commer- 
cial and industrial condition of the 
country. The interests that are 
represented by the gentlemen who 
are sitting at this table to-night are, 
in my judgment, very important 
ones, for they are commensurate 
with the whole field of economic 
development upon which the future 
prosperity of this country so largely 
depends. " " Your meetings, ' ' 

His Lordship continued, * * and your 
discussions concern a much wider 
class than the Members of the 
Chambers of Commerce alone, be- 
cause they affect the vital intex*ests 
of the country at large. From a 
careful study of your proceedings 
in the newspapers, I am glad to note 
how general a recognition there now 
appears to be of the community of 
interests between Government and 
commerce in this country, and of the 
extent to which both the Supreme 
Government and the Local Govern- 
ments endeavour to co-operate with 
your aims. We do not hear so 
much now-a-days as we used to 
do about the ■ alleged antagonism 
between Government and trade, 
about the indifference of Govern- 
ment to commercial interest, and 
the crass obtuseness of the official 
mind. I rejoice particularly that it 
has been my good fortune to be the 
head of the Government which has 
taken what I think may be de-^ 
scribed as the most practical and 
far-reaching step that has been 
adopted, at any rate, in recent years, 
for the .furtherance of commerce in 
India. I allude of course to the 
creation of an independent Depart- 
ment ot Commerce' with a separate 
. Minister at its head. , In this country 
are often supposed to be very 
baclcward and torpid in the move- 
ment of our ideas, but here at any 
rate, I think we may claim to be a 
little bit ahead, of some’ other parts 
of the British, Empire, for least 
, we may Boast of having created a 


Ministry of Commerce before Great 
Britain has found it necessary to 
provide herself with the same com- 
modity." 

The following is a list of the sub- 
jects which were discussed at the 
Conference : — 

The development of the Agricul- 
tural Resources of India ; Commer- 
cial Education ; Registration of 
Partnership ; Transfer of Property 
Act ; Indian Arbitration Act, 1895 ; 
Statutory Holidays in the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh ; Com- 
mercial Causes ; Registration of 
Trade Marks ; Imperial Customs 
Service ; Short Reeling of Yarns ; 
Treatment of Light Coin ; The Fis- 
cal Question ; Sugar Duties ; The 
Merchandise Marks Act; Mail Service 
between Aden and Karachi ; The 
Income Tax Question ; The Currency 
Question ; Inland Navigation ; British 
Import Duty on Tea ; Proposed 
Amendment of the Indian Railways 
Act (IX of 1890) ; Indian Railway 
Risk Notes ; The Labour Question ; 
EncouragemenI: of Local Industries ; 
Insurance Matters , Indian Cotton 
Duties (Excise). 

Suez Canal. 

" There is nothing new under 
the sun, " thus runs the saying, 
and it is true, so far as regards the 
idea of uniting by a Canal the Medi- 
terranean and the Red Sea, which 
has proved one of the greatest and 
most succe.ssful engineering and 
commercial feats of our time. In 
1823, the Government of Bombay 
vainly endeavoured to establish 
steam communication with Suez. 
Subsequently Lieutenant Waghorn 
obtained leave from the British 
East India Company, to take at 
his own expense to India a duplicate 
of the despatches of the Court of 
Directors. He succeeded in de- 
monstrating the great saving, of 
distance and time. But this Was 
his oafiy triumph. 

Thirty years later, Ferdinand 
de Lesseps obtained the first con-r 
cession from Said Pacha, who was 
then Viceroy of Egypt, and on 
November 17th, 1869, the Canal 
, was open by Her Majesty the 
-Empress Eugenie, whp, in the 
Imperial Yacht VAigle^ headed a 
procession of 68 vessels through the 
canal,, 

Napoleoin III was well justified! 
in referring to the ‘ Can^ ! as a 
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work due to the perseverance and 
to the genius of a Frenchman. ' ' 
He might have added with j ustice 
that it would have come to nothing 
but for His Majesty’s consistent sup- 
port. The Government of India 
telegraphed to de Lesseps : ' ‘ Suc- 
cess to a gigantic work of peace 
well executed by a Frenchman in 
the interest of the Universe/’ and 
Lord Clarendon as Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, addressed a 
handsome letter to the ‘ ‘ Grand 
Francais” on the part of the British 
Government. Six months later 
M, de Lesseps visited England and 
received an enthusiastic and popular 
welcome besides the Freedom of the 
City of London, and the Grand 
Cross of the Star of India. The 
London Times made handsome 
amends for its previous hostility 
and said : * ‘ M. de Lesseps has 
arrived in a country which has done 
nothing to bring about the Suez 
Canal, but which since its opening 
has sent through it more ships than 
all the rest of the world. ’ ’ 

Railway Extension, 

The expansion of the Railway 
system in India is in a measure due 
to the opening of the Suez Canal, 
which event caused a complete revo- 
lution in the course of trade with 
that country. A notable example 
is to be found in the wheat trade. 
Virtually it began in 1872-73, two 
years after the opening of the Canal 
when the export amounted to 
297,308 cwts. ; in 1882, the shipments 
rose to 19,863,520 cwts., and the 
trade has since increased by leaps 
and bounds. It is, however, not 
only in the development of the 
country, and consequently of the 
export trade, but also in the expan- 
sion of the import trade of the 
country, that railway extension 
with a quick sea route, are of such 
supreme importance to India. The 
trade returns of British India show 
that every increase of facilities for 
trade, by means of extended railway 
communications, has been attended 
with an increased demand for 
European manufactures. In the year 
1852-53, when railways were first 
opened, the imports of merchandise 
amounted to £10,070,861 ; in 1872- 
73, with 5,671 miles of railway, arid 
the facilities afforded by the Suez 
Canal, the value of the imports 
increased to £31,875,000 ; in 1882-83^ 


with a mileage of 10,317 miles, the 
imports jumped to £52,095,670. At 
the present time the total railway 
mileage in India is 27,565 miles, while 
the value of the import trade of 
India has advanced to £86,470,412 
as will be seen further on. 

The question of railway communi- 
cation with the Western Presidency 
has, of course, occupied a prominent 
place in the work of the Bom- 
bay Chamber of Commerce ; and 
although the projects which that 
body has advocated from year to 
year have become fewer as Govern- 
ment have accepted the Chamber’s 
recommendations, there is neverthe- 
less still much to be done before 
the subject can disappear from the 
records of the Chamber. 

While advocating, on general 
lines, the extension of railways, the 
Chamber has not been unmindful 
of the more pressing needs of the 
country to the developraent of 
main lines of communication. It 
has never been any part of the 
policy of the Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce to begrudge or object to 
railway development in other 
centres of trade, and when in 
recent years the subject of the 
adverse rates ruling for goods 
traffic between Delhi and the dis- 
tricts of the North-West (now 
known as the United) Provinces 
and Bombay, as compared with 
the rates charged over a neighbour- 
ing railway to Calcutta, was 
brought to notice, the Chamber at 
once saw the disadvantage Bombay 
laboured under for the want ^of 
direct through communication on 
lines of one gauge and under one 
administration. When, therefore, 
the co-operation of the Chamber 
was invited to the urgent necessity 
of the Nagda-Muttra Railway, the 
Chamber lost no time in represent- 
ing^ the matter to Government and 
soliciting their strongest sympathy 
and advocacy for the early con- 
struction of this Railway, which 
will place Bombay in more direct 
communication with Delhi— an im- 
portant centre of trade — and will 
at the same time open out a large 
area of country in Central India 
that is at present land-locked- It 
will also give a shorter route for 
mails and passengers from Delhi 
and the North than that by^ the 
Indian Midland system, and be 
of great value in supplementing 


the carrying powers of existing rail- 
ways. 

The importance of this line has 
all along been recognised by the 
Government of India ; and it is 
satisfactory to be able to place on 
record the fact that of the total 
length of the line, namely, 360 
miles, costing £2,338,000,142 miles 
are now under construction. The 
railway will take some three years 
to build, -but the southern part will 
be thrown open to traffic as each of 
its sections is completed, and it is 
expected that the entire line will be 
finished by March 1908. 

The long delay that has occurred 
in the construction of this line may 
be explained by the fact that for 
a series of years, the railways of 
India imposed a net burden on 
the revenues of the country, that is 
to say, the net earnings fell short of 
the annual expenditure on account 
of interest on debt and other 
charges debitable to the railway 
account. Even when the burden 
Was heaviest, it was far outweighed 
by the collateral benefits which 
the country derived in a hundred 
ways from the existence of the 
railways. But the burden itself has 
at last slipped from the^shoulders of 
Government. For six years past 
the railway revenue account has 
shown, not a deficit, but a surplus. 
The following figures show the net 
profit in cash which has accrued 
to Indian revenues in those years, 
after deduction of every item which 
can possibly be charged against 
the account, including working 
expenses, interest on capital surplus 
payable to the companies, and 
annuity charges for purchase of the 
old guaranteed lines, and all miscel- 
laneous railway expenditure what- 
soever : — 


1899- 1900 

1900- 1901 . , , , 

1901- 1902 
X903-r904 

1903- 1904 

1904- 1905 (Revised Esti- 


£76.756 

£335.124 

£846,616 

£238,949 

£860,669 


mate) £2,254,500 

Railwasre in Western India are 
a topic upon which it is very easy 
to dilate, but we have akeadyiu 
this chapter transgressed our limits. 
We therefore lay down our pen 
with the consmou^ess . of having 
treated tiie subject in a very con* 
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densed form. May the progress 
of the railway system in India be 
rapid and triumphant ! A golden 
age is, it is firmly believed, dawn- 
ing upon* this country ; and to the 
present Viceroy, Lord Curzon, will 
belong the honour of its inaugura- 
tion. It may or may not be His 
Lordship’s fortune to render more 
distinguished service to the State ;* 
but when the railway system shall, 
have fulfilled its destiny in India 
he will alone have won for himself 
a red letter page in the annals of 
this magnificent Empire. 

Looking ahead. 

It is almost impossible to mention 
any important event in the commer- 
cial history of Bombay without 
connecting it with the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce., With re- 
gard to legislation, we have the 
Indian Railway Act, the Indian Mer- 
chandise Marks Act, the Karachi 
and Aden Port Ti*ust Acts, and 
the Municipal Corporation Act of 
Bombay. The extension of our 
Docks, the systematic and exten- 
sive reduction of our Port Dues — 
a matter of the utmost importance 
to the prosperity of this commer- 
cial city — were promoted through 
the instrument^ity of the Bom- 
bay Chamber of Commerce. The 
adulteration of Wheat, and the 
mixing of Cotton, have for many 
years come under the purview 
of the Chamber, and are still among 
the leading commercial topics of 
the day. The legal standard of 36 
inches in the English yard was satis- 
factorily settled many years ago, 
and is now a recognised measure 
of length throughout India. 

“ The Indian Merchandise Marks 
Act,, the object, of which was to 
bring the law of India relating to 
frai^dulent marks on. merchandise in- 
to accord, as far as' local circum- 
stances admit, with tile law of Eng- 
land, has now been, in operation 
for many years, but the Chambers 
of Commerce in India have of late 
been much concerned about the 
prqyisiori in. the A.ct which requires/ 
all foreiign goods to be marked with 
the- country of origin, as it, ha!s 
tended* to divert trade'^ from local 
Britisb iiriporf merchants tb foreign 


, ^ This „was written In August i9n5,' 

some before Curzph had tendered 
the Vlfcetioyalty of India, . . 
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offices located in .the country, 
Formerl3r the Continental trade to 
India was done through British 
firms or firms established in Britain, 
and was carried in British steamers, 
being transhipped at London or 
elsewhere. Now all this is changed. 
The legislation has given to the 
foreigner the best and cheapest 
advertisement in the world. The 
educated wholesale buyer in India 
soon recognised the extravagance 
of ordering foreign goods through 
a house in London. The foreign 
shipper soon saw how much cheaper 
it was to ship direct to India, and 
within a short time of the passing 
of the Act, India’s foreign import 
trade — or at least the bulk of it — 
practically ceased to pass through 
Great - Britain and to be carried 
in British steamers, and with its 
removal ceased to leave a commission 
to the British trader and ship-owner. 

For some time past the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce has been 
conscious of the defects of the 
present system of localisation and 
diversity in Customs Administration, 
and it has been convinced that 
those defects would become more 
and more prominent with the growth 
of external trades and that they 
would not be removed by any 
partial or local remedies. 

The Chamber of Commerce 
brought the matter to the notice of 
the Government of India, and as a 
result of its repeated representation, 
the Imperial authorities have for- 
mulated a scheme for the creation 
of an Imperial Customs Service 
for the principal ports in India. 
They would combine in one service 
under the direct control of the Gov- 
ernment of India, the appointments 
of Collectors of Customs at Calcutta, 
Madras, Bombay, Rangoon, Karachi, 
and Chittagong. The Government 
of India consider that the objects 
in view cannot be attained unless 
the new service is directly adminis- 
tered by the Supereme Government, 
but they do not propose to dissociate 
Local Governments from the Cus- 
toms Administration. They realize 
the importance to - Maritime trade 
of prompt decisions on points of 
Customs law, by competent local 
authority. - The divergencies which 
at present exist in the admiiiis-, 
tration-of the Merchandise Marks 
Act, for -instance/ cannot; but 
be a sefious embarrassment ; to 


trade ; and the Government of India 
therefore recognise the necessity for 
securing uniformity in Customs 
procedure, and diminishing the 
excessive number of changes in the 
European staff. The loss of effi- 
ciency involved in such transfers is 
obvious ; and the Government of 
India hold very strongly that, in 
all essentials, the administration of 
the Customs should be uniform at 
all Indian ports. 

Then we have the question of the 
employment of the surplus treasury 
balances of the Government of 
India, which was skilfully discussed 
and brought about by the Chamber. 
The Gold Reserve Fund has also 
incidentally formed part of the 
larger questions of finance which 
the Chamber has dealt with in re- 
cent years. It is believed, by those 
best qualified to judge, that the 
principle of a Gold Reserve Fund — 
the greater portion of which is in- 
vested in Gold Securities, Consols, 
the National War Loan, and Local 
Loan Stocks — ^is the only one which 
can be adopted to secure safety 
whilst admitting free coinage to 
meet requirements. The State which 
issues a token currency, whether 
paper or metal is immaterial, is in 
the position of a banker issuing 
notes. The banker need have no 
hesitation in issuing notes, so long 
as he maintains a reserve sufficient 
to encash them on presentation ; 
the obligation to maintain such a 
reserve is imperative, and the only 
point of doubt is the proportion to 
the total issue which it may be 
necessary to maintain to ensure 
safety. In India the rupee currency 
is a token currency, and the Govern- 
ment of India is practically in the 
position of a banker who has issued 
a certain amount of fiduciary 
currency and assumed the corres- 
ponding obligation to maintain a 
position assuring the exchange of 
this currency for gold when present- 
ed for conversion to meet legitimate 
trade demands; 

The first year of Lord Curzon’s 
Viceroyalty was financially memor- 
able by reason of the introduction 
of the Gold Standard, a measure 
which is slowly but steadily accele- 
rating the flow of , Capital from 
England to Indm; .His_ rule has 
witnessed the complete rehabilita* 
tion of the rupee,- and the fomer 
paralysing fluctuations of that once 



erratic coin have been succeeded by 
continuous stability. It was at first 
found necessary to take various 
measures to popularisje the novel 
gold currency, but the sovereign is 
now a familiar coin usually accepted 
with alacrity. 

The Gold Reserve Fund, towards 
the accumulation of which a modest 
commencement was made in the 
year 1900, had, at the close of 1905, 
reached a total of approximately 
nine millions sterling: A corollary 
of this precaution is the Currency 
Reserve, which, up to about the 
same period, reached eleven mil- 
lions sterling ; it is intended to 
secure the stability of the note 
circulation, and to provide for a 
demand for gold as distinguished 
from rupees. The position of gold 
in the Indian Currency Reserve 
may be compared with that of gold 
in the Bank of England, which is 
held at the free disposition of the 
public. But strictly speaking, the 
gold in the Gold Reserve Fund 
in India is held under conditions 
more nearly resembling those under 
which gold is held by the Bank 
of France, only to be issued to 
meet the legitimate requirements 
of trade. 

Trade IN General. 

Although the growing commercial 
prosperity of India is now generally 
recognised as a factor of immense 
importance in the strength and 
stability of the British Empire, it is 
not reali2?ed as fully as it deserves 
to be how rapid has been the 
actual rate of progress, or how 
great is the expansion of the trade 
of India that has occurred within 
the last few years. No other 
possession of the Crown can show 
anything approaching the record 
achieved by this country since the 
date of the great famine of 1900, 
Recuperative capacity is a difficult 
thing to contrast where the local 
conditions differ, but compared, 
say, with South Africa since the 
conclusion of the war, India has 
far out-stripped it in the develop- 
ment and increase of her trade and 
her material resources. 

That agriculture is the foundation 
on, which rests the whole economic 
structure of India, is nowhere so 
plainly revealed as in the export 
trade and its remarkable expansion 
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during the last four years ; for 
putting aside gold and other mine- 
rals of which only a few like Coal, 
Salt, Saltpetre, Petroleum, Mica, 
and Manganese have been developed 
beyond a rudimentary stage and 
none of which figure prominently 
in the export trade, all save an 
almost negligible fraction of the raw 
produce and articles mainly unmanu- 
factured, which form the great 
bulk of the export of India, and 
of the material for the compara- 
tively small exports of manufactured 
articles, are provided by its own 
husbandry, pasturage, or forests. 
The large decrease of £4,626,000 in 
the value of raw cotton, during the 
year 1904-05, was entirely due 
to the smaller volume of the exports, 
for the high average price of the 
previous year 1904 was maintained. 
The characteristic feature of the 
trade in the 12 months ending 31st 
March 1905, was the unparalleled 
exports of wheat, rice, and other 
food grains. The export of wheat 
increased in value by £4,653,000, 
and of all grains by £5,673,000. 
Estimated by value the exports are 
the highest recorded of raw jute, raw 
skins, raw wool, cotton manufac- 
tures, jute manufactures, and lac, 
while larger quantities than in any 
previous year were exported of Tea, 
Coal and Seeds. Among other prin- 
cipal articles there were smaller 
exports of Spices, Indigo, Vegetable 
Oils, Raw Silk, and Dressed Skins. 
Notwithstanding extremely high 
prices fetched by raw jute during 
the last quarter, the jute mills had 
a prosperous, year, while the falling 
price of raw cotton and the improv- 
ing demand for yarn and cloth had 
brought the cotton industry at the 
close of the year to a condi- 
tion of almost unexampled pros- 
perity. 

We conclude this chapter with 
the following statistics of the trade 
of India. It must be understood 
that the official year of the Govern- 
ment of India begins on ist April 
and terminates on 31st March. 
On this basis the figures given below 
have been compiled from the latest 
returns, and show the value in 
pounds sterling ( Rs. 15 to the 
£) of the import and export trade 
of the, country in 1904-05 and the 
four preceding years. The extra- 
ordinary growth of the trade will at 
oncei be perceived:--? 
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Imports. 


1900-01. 


Merchandise 

;^50,S5I 923 

Gold 

; 67 . 9 i 4.255 

Silver 

;^ 3 ,o 6 i ,483 

Total ... 

1,827,661 

1901-02. 

Merchandise 

;^.‘i4.34S.986 

Gold 

j 6 'S.S 3'.747 

Silver 

j 67 .s 67 iI 7 * 

Total ... 

j!^ 67. 444.905 

1902-03. 

Merchandise 

;^52, 525.272 

^8,764,437 

Gold 

Silver 

^8.073,715 

Total ... 


1903-04. 

Merchandise 

^^56.548, 862 

Gold 

iT' 3 . 420.7 83 

Silver 

;67.874,72S 

Total ... 

2^77.844.370 

1904-05. 

Merchandise 

64, 452, 059 

Gold 

;.Ci 4 .S 4 I. 3 i 6 

Silver 

;^7.477,o37 

Total ... 

;£86,47o,4I2 

Exports. 

190C-0T, 

Foreign Merchandise 

2^2,139,024 

2 £’‘ 59 . 440,332 

Indian do. 

Gold 

;^ 2 . 87 o.S 90 
;<£'2, 112,380 

Silver 

Total ... 

76.562.323 

1901-02. 

Foreign Merchandise 


Indian do. 

;68o, 803,376 

Gold 

j^; 2 , 244 , 3 i 9 

Silver 

.*3.397.392 

TOTAt ... 

j^^88,6i8,297 

1902-03. 

Foreign Merchandise 

£h9S1><^75 

Indian do. 

^83.919.834 

Gold 

*2,451,595 

Silver 

;^3.42 1.746 

Total ... 

;£ 9 i. 75 o, 2 So 
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1903-04. 

Foreign Merchandise ^^2,2 1 7,006 
Indian do. ... ;£ 99 , 75^,049 

Gold ••• ;£2,535 ,ii8 

Silver ’ ^2,897,797 


Total ... ;£io7,4O5,970 


1904-05. 

Foreign Merchandise ^£2, 248, 366 

Indian doi ... ;£io2,75i,6i3 
Gold '■ — ;«^2,465,726 

Silver ;£2, 851,985 

Total ... 7j72o 


It will be seeii that the grand total 
of imports and'exports is greater by 
£11,533,000 or 6-2 per cent than in 
1903-04 that year's trade having 
been 15 per cent in advance of the 
previous year. Taking merchan- 
dise only, the great advance in im- 
ports has corrected the extraordin- 
ary disparity* between the value 
of the imports and exports which 
appeared in the previous year. In 
1903-64 the value of the imports 
for homo consumption, that is, 
deducting the re-export from the 
registered imports, increased by 
£3,763,000 of 7*4 per cent, while the 
exports of Indian merchandise in 
that year advanced by £15,836,000 
or i8-8 per cent ; but in 1904-5 
the conditions, reversed, the imports 
growing by £7,873,000 or 14*4 per 
cent, while the export rose by only 
£2,995,000 or 3f,.per' cent. Adding 
the result of the two, years, that is, 
comparing the trade of 1904-05 
with the trade of 1902-03, there. 


has been an even development 
of both imports and exports, the 
former increasing by £11,633,000 
or 23 per cent, and the latter by 
£18,833,000 or 22*4 per cent. In 
both years one of the most potent 
influences affecting the trade has 
been the American cotton crop. In 
the former year the scarcity of raw 
cotton threw the cotton manufac- 
turing industry of the whole world 
out of gear, and so checked the im- 
ports of cotton goods, the principal 
article of Indian trade, while at the 
same time it caused exports of raw 
Indian cotton of unprecedented 
magnitude. In the latter year, an 
extraordinary abundance of Ameri- 
can cotton brought great prosperity 
to the cotton spinning and weaving 
industry, and the revived Indian 
demand for cotton goods exceeded 
that of any previous year. Imports 
of cotton yarn and fabrics in 1904-05 
thus increased in value by 227 per 
cent or £4,690,000 .and exports of 
raw cotton fell by 28 per cent or 
£4,626,000. The, value of cotton 
piece-goods was £4,180,000 greater 
than in 1903-04 and £3,053,000 
higher than * the previous record 
in igoi-02. These results are partly 
due to. the higher price of the raw 
material when the contracts were 
made, for £2,076,000 more was paid 
for imported cotton yarn and cloth 
than the same quantities would 
have cost at . the price of 1903-04. 
Imports- of the other textile manu- 
factures were also beyond all pre- 
cedent, silks increasing by isJ per 
cent and woollens by 42 J per cent. 
The value of all yarns "and textile 
fabrics reached the greater sum of 
£29*053,000, this being 23-4 per 


cent more than the value in 
1903-04, and representing 45 per 
cent of the total imports of mer- 
chandise. Most of the large trade 
in apparel, valued at £1,262,000 
in 1904-05, also consists of made-up 
textile fabrics. Among the other 
principal articles the imports were 
the highest ever recorded of sugar, 
hardware, metals and machinery, 
and there are a few articles in 
which the trade did not improve. 
The largest registered decrease is in 
precious stones and pearls, but the 
valuations of these are not reliable. 
There were also smaller imports of 
mineral dyes, following exceptionally 
large imports in 1903-04, and a 
decline in the value of imported 
mineral oil. 

Conclusion, 

Agriculture, on which India 
depends to so great an extent, has 
been equipped with scientific 
direction, laboratories, and experi- 
mental farms. Railways, which 
have proved so beneficial and so 
lucrative to the country under a 
wise and conservative system of ad- 
ministration, have now reached a 
stage when the. old methods require 
change, and the Railway Board, 
which Lord Curzon has called into 
existence, promises to be more ex- 
peditious and more consistent in its 
policy than its worthy and meri- 
torious predecessor. Commerce and 
Industries can^ now claim the un- 
divided attention of one member 
of the Viceroy's Council, and in all 
directions the decks are cleared, and 
the ship of Indian State is ready 
for its onward voyage. 
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The 

Karachi Chamber of Commerce. 



Karachi Chamber of Commerce 


THE KARACHI CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE, 

The history oi the progress of 
Karachi both as a Port and as a 
centre of trade is most interesting. 
The Province of Sind with its Port 
Karachi became an integral part of 
British India by conquest in 1843 
and was under the Government 
of Sir Charles Napier as a separate 
Province until 1847 when it was 
annexed to the Bombay Presidency. 
At this period the harbour which 
is situated on, the northern border 
of the Arabian Sea, 50 miles west 
of the main mouth pf the river 
Indus and 495 miles west of Bombay, 


was simply a creek running inland 
where vessels of light draught could 
anchor, in the South-West monsoon, 
however, vessels could neither enter, 
or leave the harbour, with safety, 
owing to the existence of a bar 
right across the entrance, the depth 
over which was only about eight 
feet, the anchorage inside was, 
moreover, separated from the Sea 
by a shoal 2440 feet in width. The 
first works of accommodation 
executed in connection with the 
harbour were the Timber pile pier at 
Keamari accessible to native craft 
and lighters and the Napier Mole 
causeway 2 miles in length connect- 


ing Keamari island with the 
Native Town. The trade of the Port 
at this period was but trifling, and 
it was not apparently till i860 that 
European firms from Bombay opened 
branches, at Karachi, and in this 
, year the Karachi Chamber of Com- 
merce was founded, with but seven 
members, Messrs, D. McIVer & 
Co., Messrs. Fleming & Co., ’Messrs. 
Finlay & Co„ Messrs. Ashbiirner, Bell 
& Co'., Messrs. Barclay, Watson & 
Co., Messrs. T. Lidbetter & Co., 
and Messrs, I. L, Dunnolly & Co., 
before the end of the year, however, 
six additional firms were elected 
as member's, Messrs. S. Tyabji. 
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& Co., Messrs. R. A. Passmore & 
Co., Messrs. Volkart Brothers, 
Messrs. Hafen & Co., Messrs. 
Ardaseer Sc Co., and Mr. J. W. 
Hill, thus increasing the member- 
ship to thirteen. 

The first Committee of the Cham- 
ber consisted of five members, Mr. 
D. Mclver, of Messrs. D. Mclver 
Sc Co., Chairman; Mr. A. Stewart, 
of Messrs. Finlay Sc Co., Mr. Bar- 
clay, of Messrs. Barclay, Watson Sc 
Co., Mr. Bell, of Messrs. Ashbnrner, 
Bell & Co., and Mr. J. W. Hill. 

Rules for the carrying on of the 
business of the Chamber were fram- 
ed, a tonnage Scale for Freight, 
and Rules for cargo measurement 
were also adopted. 

The erection of a suitable build- 
ing for the purposes of the Cham- 
ber was projected in i86i ; a plot 
of land in the marcantile centre of 
the town was later on acquired, and 
donations for the purpose were made 
by members of the Chamber, and 
the buildings (a photograph of which 
accompanies this paper) was com- 
pleted and opened early in 1865. 

The trade of the Port at this time 
was greatly hampered by the diffi- 
ciilties connected with the harbour, 
the absence of railway communica- 
tion with the hinterland of Sind 
and with Baluchistan and the 
Punjab, and the necessity for the 
transport of all merchandise to and 
from the interior by native boats,, 
the river Indus, and also the distance 
of the landing stage at Keamari from 
the Native Town- and merchants' 
offices. The financing of tradp re- 
quirements was also difficult, having 
to be worked in Bombay, as Banks 
were not then, established at 
Karachi. 

The following figures will show 
the progress of the trade of Karachi, 
1843-44 to 1860-61., 

1843-44 Rs. r 1,60,520 First 
year after con- 
quest of Sind. 
1850-51 Rs. 59,11,788. 

1860-61 Rs. 2,54,94,675. . 

Th:e Committee of the, Chamber, 
in their first year, of office were 
most ur^nt and diligent- in their 
representations to Government for. 
Tniproyemehts : ■ of the harbour, 
Postal, and Telegraph communi- 
calions I which were very defective), 
Railway connections with the 
Ulterior, adffitional v 



other matters calculated to advance 
the interests of trade. A great 
scheme for the improvement of the 
harbour which had been designed 
and submitted to Government by 
Mr. James Walker, m.i.c.e., a noted 
harbour Engineer in 1858, was 
sanctioned by the Government of 
India in the year 1860-61, and 
extensive works were immediately 
put in hand, viz.j (i) the Manora 
Breakwater, (2) Keamari Groyne, (3) 
new entrance channel, (4) deepening 
and widening the harbour Channel, 
(5) closing of the mouth of the 
Chinna Creek, (6) the removal of 
deep-water point, (7) Lighthouse 
on Manora point 91 feet in height 
from ground level to coping. These 
works very successfully improved 
the condition of the harbour, and, 
with the construction of the Napier 
Mole Bridge, and Native Jetty and 
quays, were practically all com- 
pleted by the end of 1873, at a cost 
of £ 44979 ^. 

In 1861 a short line of Railway 
from Kotri ( on the river Indus ) 
to Karachi, a distance of 108 miles, 
was opened for traffic, and river 
transport by steamer and Barges 
between Kotri in Sind and Multan 
in the Punjab was established. 
These increased facilities for the 
movement of merchandise to and 
from the interior greatly assisted 
the expansion of trade, the total 
of which for the year 1870-71 was 
Rs. 3,69,40,518. 

There were but few additions to 
the membership of the Chamber 
during the period 1860-1870, but 
the Agra and United Service Bank, 
Ld., opened a branch at Karachi in 
December 1861, the Bank of Kara- 
chi was established the same year. 
The Chartered Bank of India, Aus- 
tralia and China, the Sind Punjab 
and Delhi Bank, Ld., in 1863, the 
Bank of Bombay in 1664, the Oriental 
Bank Corporation, and the Punjab 
Bank, Ld,, successively opened in 
Karachi in 1866, and the previous 
difficulties in financing trade require- 
ments were now overcome. 

The iinking-up of Sind, with the 
Punjab by railway was now again 
veliry strongly -advocated, by the 
; Chamher ^ Committee, as ; the pne 
thing needed to largely augment the 
already . growing tirade of the Port. 
Surveys for a line from Kotri on 
the river Indhs to Multau, the. then 
, termini;^, loi < tjx^ Puajab/Railway^ 


were made in 1871-72, but the 
construction was delayed owing to 
existing differences of opinion as 
to whether the gauge should be 
Standard or Metre. It was decided 
in favour of the Metre, but 
ultimately changed to the Standard 
gauge. The construction of the 
line was now vigorously pushed 
on and was completed throughout 
its length with the exception of the 
bridge across the Indus at Sukkur 
and opened to traffic with ferry 
crossing at Sukkur in November 
187.9. 

From this period Karachi was 
established as the Port for the 
cotton, wheat, seeds, and other 
produce of the Punjab, and the 
trade for the period 1871-72 to 
1880-81 totalled Rs. 41,27,65,062. 

During the next decade 1881- 
1890 the Chamber membership in- 
creased to twenty- three, by an influx 
of new firms. Further harbour 
improvements were carried out. The 
Merewether Pier to berth one vessel 
of the largest class, fitted with one 
thirty-ton and seven thirty-five cwt. 
movable hydraulic Cranes was com- 
pleted and opened in February 1883, 
the Erskine M^harf with five berths 
for the largest class of steamers fitted 
with one twelve- ton and twenty- two 
thirty-five-cwt. movable hydraulic 
Cranes, and the Napier Boat Wharf 
for native craft and lighters were 
completed and opened in 1887. 
The James Wharf in extension of 
the Erskine Wharf with four berths 
fitted with the necessary comple- 
ment of movable hydraulic cranes 
was put in hand, but not completed 
and opened till June 1895. The 
harbour area, for the mooring of 
vessels was likewise largely increased, 
and entrance Channel deepened and 
widened so as to admit of the largest 
class of steamers entering , and 
leaving the harbour without difficulty 
or danger even during the South- 
West monsoons., The Karachi Port 
Trust Act was passed by the Bombay 
Legislative Council' in 1886 (and 
amended 1892) under which the Port 
of Karachi was, vested in a Board 
of Trustees consisting of .eleven 
members^ two of ^ ’Whom shall - be 
natives of India residing at' Karachi, 
Government nominating the Chair- 
man, Vice-Chairman and four 
members.: The Karachi Chamber of 
Commeroe .elected . three members, 
the\ Karachi Municip^ty two 



members. The Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman since the formation of the 
Trust have been the Collector of 
Karachi and the Collector of Cus- 
toms, respectively. Since the vesting 
of the Port under a Board of Trustees, 
improvements in the direction of 
the interests of shipping and trade 
have been vigorously carried out 
and all necessary requirements to 
this end advocated by the Cham- 
ber have always met with prompt 
attention. 

Some further additions in the 
matter of Railway connections with 
Karachi also transpired during the 
decade, viz., the construction of the 
Standard Gauge line to Quetta in 
1887 which opened up direct trade 
with Baluchistan and Southern 
Afghanistan. The bridge across the 
Indus at Sukkur was opened on the 
27th March 1889; the opening of this 
bridge rendered goods traffic more 
rapid than with the previous Ferry 
arrangements. The above noted 
harbour and Railway improvements 
gave a great impetus to the trade 
of the Port, which for the decade 
1881-1890 totalled Rs. 95,19,40,645 
or more than double that of the 
preceding ten years. The increase, it 
may be mentioned, was both in ex- 
ports and imports, the former having 
expanded by Rs. 28,10,06,804 and 
the latter by Rs. 25,81,68,779. 

The ten years 1891-1900 also 
records an increase of twelve in the 
Chamber membership, raising the 
number of members to thirty-five. 
In 1893, the Government of Bombay 
nominated the then Chairman of 
the Chamber, Mr. James Currie, to 
the Presidency Legislative Coun- 
cil as an addition^ Member and 
the Chairman of the Chamber has 
since then been regularly appointed 
to the Council. Further Railway 
additions and improvements were 
also brought about, vis., a line from 
Hyderabad to Shadipali was opened 
in 1892 on the Standard Gauge which 
in the year 1901 was converted 
to the Metre Gauge .and connected 
with the Jodhpore-Bikanir line, thus 
opening up direct communication 
with Bombay, and with the Metre 
Gauge system of the Rajputana- 
Malwa Railway, the North-western 
Railway Line was e'Xtended from 
Killa Abdoola-Quetta to Chaman.> 
Within a, short distance of the 
Afghan frontier on xst January 1892, 
and the , Southern Punjab Railvvay 
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Delhi to Samasatta connecting with 
the North-Western Railway at that 
point wa& opened on loth November 
1897 direct communication 

be tween Karachi and Delhi shortened 
by 187 miles. The Bridge across 
the river Indus at ICotri which was 
opened on May, 25th, igoo, was a 
much desired event, as ferry delays 
at that point was at times trouble- 
some to trade. A Chord line con- 
necting Kotri with Rohri on the 
North-Western Railway was opened 
in December 1896, thus shortening 
the distance to the Punjab, and 
providing an alternative line to 
vSukkur. The Port Trust were also 
very active in improvements. An 
export yard 52*| acres in extent, 
opposite the Erskine and James 
Wharves, with commodious sheds 
for the storage of produce pending 
shipment was opened during the 
year 1895-96, and an Import Yard 
with an area of 19 acres with ware- 
houses for claimed and unclaimed 
goods adjacent to the mercantile 
offices and Native Town (and con- 
nected with the Railway outward 
goods yard) where all imports on 
arrival are conveyed by Railway 
from the ship side, a very great 
convenience to" Importers, was 
completed and opened in March 
1896. 

The above mentioned Railway 
and Port Trust Improvements com- 
bined with extensions in irrigation 
in Sind and the Punjab gave a very 
great further impetus to the trade 
of the Port both as regards Exports 
and Imports, the increase for the 
ten years as compared with the 
preceding decade, being Exports 
Rs. 30,42,01,087, Imports, Rs. 
25,15,73,098, or a total expansion of 
Rs. 55:57»74 .iS 5. 

During the five years igoi-1905 
the expansion in the trade of the 
Port was well maintained, exports 
exceeding those of the preceding 
five years by Rs. 32,67,34,301 and 
Imports by Rs. 16,63,77,933 or a 
total increase of Rs, 49>33»32,234. 
The members of the Chamber 
during this period increased by nine 
and now stand at forty-five. 

The progressive increase in 
Exports and Imports is largely due 
to irrgation in the Punjab and in 
Sind and to Railway extensions in 
the Punjab, and the expansion of 
trade in the chief articles of export 
and import from and to this Port 
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is evidenced by the following figures 
for the twenty-five years 1S81 to 
1905 

PRINCIPAL EXPORTS FROM AND 
IMPORTS TO KARACHI. 

(Foreign and Coastwise.) 

/« Zac’S of Rupees. 

For the twenty fve years entUng j/st 
December jpoj* 


EXPORTS. 


Year, 

Wheat. 

• 

Cotton. 

1 

i 

1 

PS 

1 

6 

B 

C/3 

->« 

1 

S’ 

0 
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9 

3 t 
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*7 
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*4 


iSSs 
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9 

9 
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55 

32 

29 
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53 
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37 

SS 

80 

52 
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I 

z886 
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46 

61 

4^ 
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zS 
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lot 

63 

60 

37 

26 
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72 

Bo 
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47 

so 

I 
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91 

39 

34 

*7 

4 
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83 
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19 
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67 

97 

44 

87 

15 

4 
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+1 
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*4 
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84 

5 
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96 

88 
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77 

20 

7 
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71 

*7 

to 
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47 

70 

43 

*5 
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27 

55 

35 
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42 

34 

X6 
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95 

30 

«7 

*4 
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95 
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62 

60 

52 

18 
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zoo 
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77 

27 

35 

63 

20 
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66 
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38 

9 ' 
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178 

6s 

7 * 

38 

40 

2Z 
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80 

43 

47 

49 

tS 
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44 

49 

12 
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99 

83 

26 

64 
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a 
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The very great expansion ol the 
trade ol the Port, which it is 
expected will continue year by year 
owing to the very extensive irriga- 
tion projects now in hand in the Pun- 
jab and under survey in Sind which 
are to cost, so far as the Punjab 
is concerned, nine and a half crores 
of rupees, has rendered it neces- 
sary for the Port Trustees to in- 
crease and extend the facilities of 
the Port to meet the requirements 
of trade, and with this end in view a 
Committee of experts was appointed 
by Government at the request of 
the Trustees, and a scheme has been 
formulated by the Port Trustees 
which has now been finally decided 
upon, as follows : — 

’/Extension of and improvements 
to the wharfage to accommodate 
fifteen large steamers, a passenger 
basin, overbridge, etc., costing 45 
lacs. A new Export yard on the 
Queen's Road with an area of 150 
acres, and a new Import Yard 
costing 55 lacs. 

A Loan of 45 lacs has already 
been sanctioned by the Government, 
to: be raised as required for the 
extended wharfage, etc.; and . this 
work will be taken in hand at once, 
and the work in. connection with 
the Export Yard and Import Yard 
as soon as may be possible, 

.With ah these projected improve- 
meiits completed, Karachi will con- 
tinue to maintain its position of 
being, in point of importance, the 
third port in India. It is the 
natural seaport of Sind, Baluchis- 
tan, Afghanistan, the Punjab, Raj- 
putana and the trooping port for 



the whole of Northern India. It is 
nearer to Aden than Bombay by 
205 miles and by over 400 miles 
nearer to Bassorah and Koweit, 
the future terminus of the Euphrates 
Valley Railway at the head of the 
Persian Gulf. Two important im- 
provements are now awaited — the 
extension to Karachi of the Metre 
Gauge systems of Rajputana and 
Northern India that now stop at 
Hyderabad and the establishment 
of a direct Mail service with Europe, 
by the linking up of Karachi 
with Aden,— matters that have been 
continuously advocated by the 
Chamber and which, when completed, 
will add greatly to the conveniences 
and facilities which the port of 
Karachi now affords. 

Chairmen of the Chamber, 

The following gentlemen have pre- 
sided over the &airs of the Chamber 
since its establishment in i860;— 

Mr. D. Mclver (senr.), Messrs. 
Mclver & Co., 1860-61, Mr. A. 
Stewart, of Messrs. Finlay & Co., 
1861-62, Mr. W. Nicol, Messrs. 
Fleming & Co., 1862-63 and 63-64, 
Mr, A. E. Denso, Messrs. Volkart 
Bros., 1864-65 and 65-66, Mr. W. 
G, Hall, Messrs. Fleming & Co., 
1866-67 and 67-68, Mr. I. G. Tindall, 
Messrs. Fleming Sc Co., 1868-69 
and 69-70, Mr. Max Denso, Messrs. 
Volkart Bros., 1870-71, 71-72, 76-77, 
80-81, and 85-86, Mr. A. McHinch, 
Messrs. A. McHinch & Co., 1878-79, 
79-80, 84-85, 87-88; and 8g, 

Mr. W. Thorburn, Messrs. Fleming 
& Co., 1873-74 and 75-76, Mr. W. M. 
Macaulay, Messrs. Fleming & Co., 


1874-75, Mr, James Grant, Agent, 
Bank of Bombay, 1881-82, 82-83 
and 83- Mr. A. Thole, Messrs. Vol- 
kart Bros., 1885-86 and 86-87, The 
Hon'ble Mr. James Currie, Messrs. 
JamesCurrie& Co,, 1890 to 1894, The 
Hon’ble Mr. T. R. McLellan, 
Messrs. T. R. McLellan & Co., 
1895 to 1898, The Hon'ble Mr. T. 
L. F. Beaumont, 1899, The Hoii’ble 
Mr. D. Mclver, Messrs. Mclver, 
Mackenzie & Co., 1900-02, The 
Hon'ble W. T. O’Brien, Messrs. 
Ewart, Ryrie & Co., 1903, The 
Hon’ble Mr. M. de P. Webb, c.i.e., 
1904 to 1906. 

It may be mentioned that of the 
firms original members of the Cham- 
ber, only one, Messrs. Volkart Bros., 
now remains on the rolls. The 
total membership is now 45. 

The present Committee of the 
Chamber consists of the following 
gentlemen : — 

The Hon'ble Mr. M. de P. Webb, 
Chairman, Messrs. Forbes, 
Forbes, Campbell & Co., Ld., Mr. 
D. Mclver, Vice-Chairman, Messrs. 
Mclver, Mackenzie Sc Co., Mr. T. A. 
Agelasto, Messrs. Ralli Brothers, 
Captain H. F. E. Freeland, R.E,, Dis- 
trict Traffic Superintendent, N.-W. 
Railway, Mr. C. Percy Jones, 
Messrs. Sanday Patrick & Co., Mr. 
W. Graham, Messrs. Donald Graham 
& Co., Mr. J. E, Penrose, Messrs. 
Finlay, Muir & Co., Mr. L. B. Stephens, 
The Bombay Company, Ld, Mr. T. J. 
Stephen, The National Bank of 
InAa, Ld., Mr. L. Volkart, Messrs. 
Volkart Brothers. Secretary, Mr. 
C. H. Chetham. Public Measurer, 
Captain R. Taunton. 





Messrs. A. AGELASTO & CO., 
Merchants, Calcutta. Established in 
1867 by the late x\ngiistns Agelasto. 
The i)resent partners are JohnNe- 
groponto, Mrs. J. Agelasto and E. C. 
Apostolides. Messrs. Agelasto & Co. 
carry on a large Import business, 
principally in Manchester goods, but 
also in Continental and London 
merchandise, 

Mr. EMMANUEL C. APOSTOL- 
IDES {Lt-Col.^ Calcutta Light 
Horse) ^ is the resident partner in 
the above firm. Mr, Apostolides is 
Greek by birth, having been born 
in Sparta. He was educated partly 
at Athens, but proceeding to London 
at the age of sixteen completed his 
stupes in England. At home he 
became associated in mercantile 
pursuits with Messrs, Agelasto & Co., 
in the export trade, and came out to 
India in the year 1880 to join their 
export branch, and finally entered 
their piece-goods department. He 
was admitted a partner of the firm 
in 1903. At the present time he 
is entrusted with the management 
of their whole local business, which 
is extensive, and embraces the whole 
of India. Mr. Apostolides was nom- 
inated Consul-General for Greece 
some five years back. He is well 
known in Calcutta as a thorough 
all-round sportsman, and through- 
out his Indian career he has taken 
the keenest interest in volunteer- 
ing. Within a short time of his 
arrival in the country^ he had taken 
up the movement seriously and first 
attached himself to A Company of 
the Calcutta Volunteer Rifles. When 
the Calcutta Mounted Infantry was 
formed in;;the year 1882, Mr. Apostol- 
ides was among the first to join that 
body. When this body developed 


into the Calcutta Light Horse, Mr. 
Apostolides became a sergeant in 
that crack volunteer corps. His 
energy in volunteering matters was 
rewarded with a commission in 1895. 
He passed through the various com- 
missioned grades till he rose to be 
Majorini902, and on the depar- 
ture of Col Henry he obtained the 
rank of Lieutenant-Colonel and 
the command of the Calcutta Light 
Horse, in which he had served so 
long and well. He possesses the 



E. C. Apostolides. 


V. D. for long service. Mr, Apos- 
tolides displays the same energy 
and interest in all forms of Indian 
sport; he is the Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Calcutta Polo Club, 
which was founded in 1862, and is 
one of the oldest Polo Clubs in 
existence in the world. He is an 
active polo player to the present 


day, and takes great interest in 
the fixtures, as well as in racing, 
hunting, and all forms of exercises 
of this nature. 

Messrs. ALDRIDGE, SALMON 
& Co., Ltd., Merchants, Bombay, 
were first known in that city as 
Aldridge & Blackwell and were 
established about 1840, and under 
this name the business was carried 
on for many years. The title of 
Aldridge, Salmon & Co. was assumed 
about 1870 for the Bombay Branch 
when Mr. Blackwell retired and 
Mr, Salmon joined the firm, and J. 
F. Aldridge & Co. became the 
London firm. Mr. Aldridge retired 
in 1881. In 1894 the firm was 
turned into a Limited Company 
with offices in Bombay and London. 
The head office is in London, at 4, 
Fenchurch Avenue ; the Chairman 
and Managing Director being Mr. 
J ohn Ellis Dudley, Capt. Fredrick 
Marshall, a Director, and Mr, Cecil 
Smith, Secretary. 

Mr, Burjorjee Framjee is the 
Manager ot the' Bombay office and 
has been connected with the firm 
for nearly 27 years ; his brother, 
Mr. D. Framjee, having previously 
filled the post of Assistant Manager. 

Messrs. Aldridge, Salmon & 
Co., Ltd., deal largely in various 
lands of merchandise, piece-goods, 
hardware, chemicals, wines and 
spirits, etc. 

Messrs. ALCOCK, ASHDOWN & 
Co., Ltd., Engineers and Contrac- 
tors, Bombay- 

Defence Engineering Works — 
Mazagon; 

Carnac Iron Works — Carnac 
Bunder. 

This business was founded in 
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1880 by Mr. Isaac Alcock, Mr. R. 
G. Ashdown, Mr. J. W. Hepworth, 
and Ml’. J. M. Drennaii as partners, 
trading under the name of Alcock, 
Ashdown 8c Co, In 18S4 the busi- 
ness was turned into a limited 
liability company under its present 
title, with a capital of Rs. 3,50,000, 
the business being carried on at the 
Defence Works, Mazagon, where all 
kinds of iron, mili-wright, and ship- 
work was produced, the Secretaries 
and Managers being Messrs. Alcock, 
Ashdown and Hepworth. The 
branch factory, ' ' The Carnac Iron 
Works,*’ opposite the Victoria 
Docks, was purchased by the Com- 
pany in 1889 from Mr. D. Long- 
vrorth, then sole proprietor. These 
works were founded in i860 by 
Messrs. Fraser and Miller, as an 
ironfounding, general engineering, 
and marine engine works. In 1890, 
owing to the success of the business, 
half of the share capital was paid 
back to the shareholders, and the 
capital now stands at Rs. 1,75,000. 

The present Secretaries and Man- 
agers are Mr. J. W. Hepworth 
and Mr. D. Longworth. The firm 
has paid a dividend of 18 per cent, 
for the last three years on the 
present reduced capital, while the 
reserve fund stands at Rs. 2,80,000. 
The Carnac Iron Works have, during 
the last year, been entirely re- 
modelled and rebuilt, and are fur- 
nished, with extensive office accom- 
modation, in which it is intended 
that the main business of the 
Company will be carried on. 

At present the number of men 
regn^larly employed at the Defence 
Works, Mazagoh, is between 400 
and 500, and at the Carnac Works 
about 150, but when heavy ship- 
ping repairs are being executed, 
200 to 300 extra 'men are often 
employed. Amongst the great 
variety of , work turned out by the 
firm, may be mentioned large cast 
iron and 1 brass castings, such as , 
stern tubes j propellers, etc., large 
rope driving pulleys for mills, with 
shafting and all kinds of mill- 
wright work. Steam launches 
built of wood or steel, and engines 
and boilers for the same are con- 
structed at these Whrks. All kinds 
of constructional steel work is made, 
such as .roofing, tanks,' chimneys, 
bridpfes and boilers, while heavy- 
are turned out, such as, 
sterns, keels* etc. Some of 


the heaviest repairs to the hulls 
and framework of steamers have 
been successfully carried out; as 
both works are situated close to the 
Mere we ther Dock, they afford special 
facilities for this class of work. 

The ALLIANCE BANK OF 
SIMLA, Limited, commenced busi- 
ness at Simla, on the 23rd of March 
1874, under the management of 
Mr. J ames Walker, and it is not too 
much to say that owing to Mr. 
Walker’s ability and tact, it soon 
became a prosperous institution. 
The Bank was started to take the 
place of the United Bank of India, 
Ld. , an institution which commenc- 
ed business at Simla and Umballa 
in 1866, with Mr. C. H. Levinge as 
Manager, This Bank never attain- 
ed much success, and in October 
1873, Mr. Walker, then Assistant 
Secretary of the Simla Bank Cor- 
poratibn, was invited by the Direc- 
tors to take the management in 
place of Mr. Levinge, in the hope of 
retrieving the Bank’s fortunes. 
Matters, however, had gone too far 
for this object to be accomplished, 
and on the recommendation of Mr. 
Walker, the United Bank was 
placed in Voluntary Liquidation 
on Saturday, the 21st March 1874, 
the Alliance Bank commencing 
business on the Monday following. 
It had been arranged that all the 
good business of the old Bank 
should be taken over by the new 
Bank, the shareholders of the 
former getting 50 per cent, of their 
capital of 2 J lacs in shares of the 
new Bank. 

Capital, 

The Alliance Bank of Simla, 
Limited, started with a capital of 
5 lacs — lacs was issued to com- 
mence with, Ha,lf was taken up by 
the public and the other half was 
allotted to shareholders of the old 
United Bank of India, as shown 
above. The remainder of the 
5 lacs was issued as follows 
lacs on ist^ October 1877, and i lac 
on 1st May 1878.- In i8qi, the 
capital of the Bank was increased 
to 10 la.csj and in 1904 to 15 
lacs— at which figure it now stands. 
The capital is divided into shares of 
Rs. 100 each— the present market 
price, being Rs, 250 each. 

' Reserve. , 

The Reserve Fund has been regu- 


larly and steadily increased year 
by year since the Bank commenced 
operations and now amounts to 20 
lacs, which is invested in Govern- 
ment Paper. 

Dividends. 

Since its formation the Bank has 
paid steady Dividends increasing 
from 7% in the first^ year to 12% 
which it is now dividing. 

Working Capital. 

At the end of the first half- 
year, namely 31st December 1874, 
the working capital stood at 
Rs. 3,37,000. This has increased 
year by year til] the working capital 
now amounts to Rs. 3,63,32,600. 
From these figures it will be seen 
that the Bank has grown into a 
large and powerful institution. 

Branches. 

The Alliance Bank of Simla, 
Limited, was, in the first instance, 
intended as a local institution, but 
on the failure of the Punjab Bank, 
it was decided to secure as much 
of that Bank’s business as possible. 
The Alliance Bank was appointed 
Liquidator of the Punjab Bank and 
branches were opened at Murree 
on the loth July 1877, Rawal 
Pindi 6th August 1877, and Lahore 
16th January 1878. Subsequently 
branches were opened at Umballa 
on the 14th July 1885, and Cawn- 
pore on the ist December 1887. 
The Alliance Bank was appointed 
Liquidator of the Himalaya Bank 
and opened a branch at Mussoorie 
on 2ist August 1891. The Alliance 
Bank also liquidated Lloyds Bank, 
Darjeeling, and opened a branch 
there on ist January 1896. As the 
Bank’s business progressed, branch- 
es were also opened at — 

Calciuta on 15 th October 18S9. 

Ajmere „ 2nd February 1891. 

Agra 1st February 1894, 

Bombay; , „ i6th February 1903. 

Directors. 

The first Directors of the Bank 
were— 

Col T. :D., Colyear, I Mr. Geo. M. Bryan* 
Mr. G. Shepherd. [ Mr. H. G, Meakin, 

The following gentlemen subse- 
quently served for various periods 
on the l^oard . / 

Mr* P. MitehelkC.Ltis*; 1 Mr, H. B. Goad, 

Mr. L. J, Aralhbon, J jVfr, K. Murray, 

' Mr.'' A, E, Dyer. , ,, ■ 
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All since deceased— and Col. J. 
Robertson, c.le., and Mr. R. Dixon, 
both of whom are retired, and are 
now living in England. 

The present Directors are - 


Sir James Walker, 
C.i.E., Chairman. 
Mr. J, Elston. 

Mr. A. M. Ker, 


Mr. E. J. Buck. 

Mr. B. Bevaii Petman. 
Mr, D. E McCrack- 
en. 


The Auditors are Messrs. 
Meugens, King & Simson, Charter- 
ed Accountants. 


Staff. 

Sir James Walker retired from 
the management on ist April 1891. 
Mr. A. M. Ker who had officiated as 
Manager on two or three occasions 
previously, was then appointed 
Manager in his place. The following 
is the present staff of the Bank ; — 

( Mr. A. M, Ker, Manager 
] (and a Director). 

[lead Office, j Mr. T. S. Bean, Deputy 
Simla. I Manager and Accountant. 

I Mr W. D. Henry, Assistant 
L Manager. 

Calciitla Mr. W. A. Langdon Agent, 

Bombay Mr. H, P. Strhigfellow ,, 

Agra Mr, J. B. Macdonald ,, 

Ajmere Mr. J. F. Maxwell „ 

Cawnpore Mr, W. A. M. La t ley ,, 

Darjeeling Mr. D, S. Murray „ 

Lahore Mr. M. Macrae ,, 

Mussoorie Mr, G. L. Kemp „ 

Murree Mr. W. R. Cox „ 

Rawal Pindi Mr, G. M. Butler ,, 

Umballa Mr. J. P. Dalzell „ 



Mr, Arthur Milford Ker. 


Mr, ARTHUR MILFORD KER, 
General Manager of the Alliance 
Bank of Simla, was born in 1852 
and educated at Harrow. Mr. Ker 


began his career in the British Linen 
Company’s Bank, Edinburgh, in 
i86g, and after serving his appren- 
ticeship for five years, he joined the 



Mr. Arthur Stuart Anderson, 

service of the Bank of Bombay and 
came out to India in 1874, serving 
with that Bank in Bombay until 
1880, when he joined the service of 
the Alliance Bank of Simla as Agent 
at Lahore. 

Mr. Ker’s services in his new 
sphere were greatly valued and 
recognised, and in 1891 he was 
appointed Manager of the Bank, 
having previously officiated for 
some time. He became a Director 
of the Bank in 1900, 

He has been on the Directorate 
of the Standard Life Assurance 
Company for 20 years and has 
given considerable attention to 
several Indian Industrial concerns 
in which he has interests. 

He has devoted his 30 years in 
India to his work and business 
with the result that one has now 
only to point to the Alliance Bank 
to understand his sterling worth. 
The Bank has grown from a local 
institution to one that has many 
branches throughout India. Mr. 
Ker is a son of the late General 
T. D. Ker, of the Indian Army, a 
Mutiny Veteran and well known in 
his day in the Western Presidency 
of India. Mr. Ker married in 1881 
Constance, daughter of the late Mr. 


P. Mitchell, C.I.E., and has one 
son, who is an officer in the Gordon 
Highlanders. 

Mr. ARTHUR STUART 
ANDERSON, of the firm of Ander- 
son 6 c Co., stock and share brokers, 
was born in Glasgow in the year 1852. 
He was educated at the Glasgow 
Academy and served a short appren- 
ticeship in that city before coming 
to India in 1873 to join the firm oi 
D. T. Shaw & Company. From ’81 
to ’83 he was associated with 
George Henderson & Company, and 
sincehas conducted his own business. 

Messrs. JAMES ANDERSON & 
Co., Wine and Spirit Merchants, 
7, China Ba^ar Lane, Calcutta. 

Messrs. Anderson & Co. is a very 
old Calcutta business having been 
originally established in the year 
1828. In the seventies or eighties 
it was taken over bj" Mr. D. H. 
Moses who conducted it till the 
year 1888 in his own interest. In 
that year, on Mr. Moses’ decease, 
Mr. A. E. Gubbay succeeded him 
as Managing Director, and under 
his able and vigorous direction the 
firm has come in the front of the 
leading Import Houses, Messrs. 
James Anderson & Co, do a very 
extensive business in their special- 
ities throughout the Presidency 
towns and. the Mofussil. , Their 
large three- storied! . premises in 
China Ba^ar extend.over about two, 
bighas of land. They ‘ have there 
available for storage purposes some 
30,000 square feet of storing space,* 
which is amply taken advantage of 
by the firm, for as much as 16,000 ‘ 
gallons of wines and spirits in :the 
wood, and 20,000 dozen of bottled 
wines and beers are stocked in their 
storehouses. The need for these 
heavy stocks is apparent when the 
firm’s monthly transactions 
amounting to 4,000 dozen of wines 
and spirits and up to 7,000 dozen of 
beers are considered. The custom- 
ers of the firm,, including the’ 
Indian Commissariat, extend 
throughout Bengal, United Pa^ov- 
inces, Punjab, Central India* 
Assam and the Madras Presidency, 
Messrs. James Andersor 
obfained a Diploma for excellence 
of quality at the. Vienna Universal 
Exhibition of 1873I Mr. Gubbay, 
the Managing JPartner, is also large-; 
ly interested in house^property^ ’ 
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The Hon’ble Mr. A. A. APCAR, 
c.s,i., President of the Bengal Chamber 
of Comnierce, was born in Calcutta in 
1851. He is the son of the late 
Alexander Aiatoon Apcar of the 
well-known fainil)^ that founded the 



Mr, A, A. Apcar, 


firm of Apcar & Co., so widely, known 
throughout the East. Mr. Apcar was 
educated in England and came out to 
India in 1869 to join the firm of 
which he is a partner. He has actively 
associated himself with public life in 
Calcutta, finding time, from! his import- 
ant business duties to interest himself 
in rciahy movements. As a member 
of the Chamber of Commerce he was 
for many years on the Committee of 
that body. He has held the important 
office of Vice-President, was. President 
in 190^ and 1904 and re-elected for 
1 905 ; and 1 906. . For three . years he 
has been! a Member of the Council of 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. , 
He has been a Member of .the Calcutta 
Port Commissioners,, and has shown 
thehighest ability Jn the public service. 
The commerciaMife of BengaP natur- 
ally has claimed much of his attention. 
The firm of Apcar &'Co; has wide 
interests and !many ramifications. 
Messrs. Apcar 5 c Co. are actively inter- 
ested in coal mines near Asansole,and 
very, largely in! jute and the carrying 
trade oF this port 

Mr» ‘ Apcar is very well known to 
.the. general public of Calcutta in his 
position of, practicaliy, the 1 e a d i n g . 
sportsman. ; He Js a Steward of the 
Tu^ .Club And haA always 
. t’afelir ’iinteresL In: .taping,'*. 
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On the Turf he has been remarkably 
successful, having four times w'on the 
Viceroy’s Cup: iniSS^, 1891, 1903 and 
in 1904. There are also many other 
leading events standing to his credit. 
Throughout his career his name has 
stood for all that is best in sport, and 
he is conspicuous among the sports- 
men who have done much for racing 
in India. He is also keenly interested 
in cricket, and for a long time has 
been a member of the Calcutta Cricket 
Club. Mr. Apcar is the Consul for 
Siam. 

Mr. Apcar was appointed Sheriff 
of Calcutta in December 1905, and 
received the decoration of C.S.L in 
January 1906. 

xMr. ALECK APCAR, Merchant, 
Agent, Civil Engineer and Contract- 
or. Mr. Apcar was born in India 
in the year 1848 and educated at 
Harrow. He is the eldest surviving 
.son of the late Apcar xArratoon 
Apcar and eldest surviving grand- 
son of Arratoon Apcar, the founder 
of the firm of Apcar & Co. 
After finishing his education in 
England, he returned to India and 
joined his father’s office and was 
with Messrs. Apcar & Co. for a short 



' Mr. At.eck Apcar* 

while,;, In 1870 he left the fiirm 
and started business, on his own 
a!ccomit. He owned steamers and 
tugs, the steam passenger .and cargo 
service between Calcutta, Balasdre, 
Ghatajj and JJid^^pnre being 


due to his initiative. The service, 
however, not proving financially 
successful, Mr. Apcar was com- 
pelled to sell his steamers and tugs, 
and for several years experienced 
great difficulties. He then started 
business as a Civil Engineer, Builder 
and Contiactor, which he now con- 
tinues. He has his own brickfields 
in connection with his building 
works. 


Mr. ARATOON GREGORY 
APCAR, of the firm of Messrs. 
Apcar Co., was born in Calcutta 
on November 4th, 1827. He is a 
son of Gregory Apcar of the original 
firm of A. and G. Apcar, which was 
established in Bombay in the early part 
of the nineteenth century, by the two 
brothers Aratoon and Gregory Apcar. 
In 1826 the brothers transferred the 
firm to Calcutta and since then it has 
developed considerably. 'Ihere are 
now two partners in the business, 
Messrs. Aratoon Gregory Apcar and 
the Hon. Apcar Alexander Apcar, c.s.i. 
The firm, besides its shipping business, 
is largely interested in Jute and Coal. 
They are the agents for the Seebpore 
Jute Manufacturing Company, which 
employs about 5,000 hands, and are the 
proprietors of the four China Steamers, 

Lightning,” Catherine Apcar,” 
“ Aratoon Apcar,” and “ Gregory 
Apcar.” Messrs. Apcar ^ Co. are also 
proprietors of the Albion Foundry, 
Seebpore, and of Apcar & Co.^s col- 
lieries at Charanpore and Sitarampur. 
The control of this extensive business 
naturally demands the closest attention 
and ability. As already mentioned, the 
original partners were Aratoon and 
Gregory Apcar. On the admission of 
the four sons of the senior Aratoon 
Apcar into partnership, the name of 
the firm was changed to “Messrs. Apcar 
Si Co.” Mr. A. G. Apcar was admitted 
a. partner in 1852, and is now. the 
senior partner of the firm. He has 
two sons, J, G. Apcar, Barrister, and 
Gregory Apcar in the firm, and two 
daughters. 

Messm, JAMES ARBUTHNOT & 
Co.j Jute Brokers and Agents, 3, 
MangoeLane, Calcutta, Partners: 
James Arbuthnot .and G; .H. L. 
MacKenzie. The fiirni are agents 
for the London, Liverpool & Globe 
Insurance Co., Ld„ p.nd Messrs. G 
MaeKenzie & Co., Khoraid, Ella- 
shin, and M3miensmgh;; : 
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The ARRACAN COMPANY, 
Limited, Merchants, and Shipping 
and General Agents, 26, Dalhousie 
Square, Royal Insurance Buildings, 
were established in Calcutta in 1887. 
They deal principally in rice, 
sugar, timber, gunnies and jute, 
and are Agents for the Bibby Line 
of Steamers, The Anandpiir Trad- 
ing Company, The East India Stone 
Company, Messrs. White and 
Mackay, and Alexander Stewart & 
Sons. The firm have branches at 
Rangoon (head office in the East), 
where they have four working rice 
mills ; at Bassein with two rice 
mills; and at Akyab with two mills, 
and at Moulmein and Bangkok 
with one rice mill apiece. Their Ar- 
racan Flotilla Company at Akyab 
works and maintains the river 
service and carries the mails. 

Mr. HERBERT DRESSER 
WOOD, Manager of the Calcutta 
house, was born in England in 1870, 
and educated at Liverpool College. 
He first joined Messrs. Thompson, 
Anderson and Company, Liverpool, 
East India Merchants and Ship- 
owners, and remained in their ser* 



Mr, Herbert Dresser Wood. 


vice from 1889 to 1893, when he 
came out to join the Arracan Com- 
pany as an Assistant. His next 
step was that of Sub-Manager, be- 
fore his promotion to Manager in 
April 1904, Mr^ Wood is a strong 
believ^er in athletics* 


Mr. HERBERT SHORROCK 
ASHTON {Captain, Cossipore Artil- 
lery Volunteers), is the senior resi- 
dent partner of the firm of Messrs. 
Shaw, Wallace & Co., Merchants 



Mr Herbert Suorrock Ashton. 


and Agents, No. 20, Strand Road, 
Calcutta. He was born in the year 
1862, at Darwen, Lancashire, and 
educated at Uppingham. His first 
business experience was gained in 
cotton mills in Lancashire, where he 
served for some five or six years. He 
came to India in 1883 to join the firm 
of Messrs. Carlisles Nephews & Co., 
merchants of Calcutta, with whom 
he was engaged for about five j/ears, 
Mr, Ashton joined his present finii, 
Messrs. Shaw, Wallace & Co., in the 
year 1888. in the capacity of Assist- 
ant. In this position he remained 
till the year 1891 when he became a 
partner in the same firm. Messrs. 
Shaw, Wallace & Co. are largely in- 
terested in the trade of Calcutta, es- 
pecially in oil, cotton piece-goods, 
and tea, and hold many important' 
agencies. In these matters, Mr. 
Ashton’s experience has stood them 
in good stead. In Calcutta tea 
affairs he has been particularly ac- 
tive having served on the Committee 
of the Indian Tea Association for 
many years. He was Chairman of the 
Indian Tea Association for two years 
in succession, years which are num- 
bered among the most iictive in the 
existence of that organi2ation. He 
hasalso held the position Of Chairman 
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of the Indian Cess Committee, an 
orgaiii2atioii established practically 
as the offshoot of the Indian Tea 
Association, under the sanction of 
Government, for the purpose of 
administering the funds raised by a 
small export tax or ccss levied on 
tea, lor the purpose of providing 
money for the spreading of its use 
in foreign countries. Mr. Ashton 
has served as a member of the 
Calcutta Port Commissioners and 
is a Fellow of the Calcutta Univer- 
sit3.\ He takes a keen interest in 
\'olunteering, and is Captain in 
the Cossipore Artillery Volunteers 
with 22 years’ service. As a sports- 
man Mr. Ashton is well knowj\ in 
Calcutta, and was formerly Captain 
of the Calcutta Football Club 
under Association rules. At 
home he played for his County, 
Lancashire. 

Mr VIJBHUCANDAS ATMA- 
RAM, Bombay, w'ho belongs to the 
Modh Bania caste, was born in 
Bombay in January 1840. His 
parents were comparativei}^ poor^ 



Mr. VIJBHUCANDAS Atmaram, 
but the family were highly respect- 
ed by all classes. Mr. Vijbhucan- 
das studied at the Elphinstone In- 
stitute, Bombay, but circumstances 
compelled him^ at the somewhat 
early age of eighteen, to relinquish 
his studies. He„ joined the well- 
known firm of Messrs. Dbssabhpy 
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Merwanji & Co. as a clerk, leaving 
them after a service of eight years. 
For a few years after the commer- 
cial crisis of i860 Mr. Vijbhucandas 
carried on business in partnership 
with the firm of Messrs. Morarji 
Cursondas as guarantee brokers to 
Messrs. A. J. Kinloch & Co.; and 
subsequently started business on his 
own account with Mr. Narandas 
Purshotomdas, acting also for some 
time as guarantee-broker to Messrs. 
W. M Macaulay & Co. and later on 
to Messrs. J, C. Bushby & Co. 

After a few years Mr. Raiaram 
Govindram was admitted as a part- 
ner, and the firm has since been 
known as Messrs. Narandas, Raja- 
ram 8 c Co. with Mr. Vijbhucandas 
now as senior partner. They do 
business in cotton, wheat and seeds, 
and have several branches in the 
Mofussil and in the United and 
Central Provinces. They are 
agen+s also for several pressing and 
ginning factories in business cen- 
tres, and Mr. Vijbhucandas likewise 
owns, and has the agency of, spinning 
and weaving mills. He has also taken 
up the business of guarantee brokers 
to Messrs. Greaves, Cotton & Co. 

Mr. Vijbhucandas was one of the 
Honorary Joint Secretaries of the 
Ilkal Famine Relief Fund and was 
dejDpted, by the Committee appoint- 
ed in Bombay for the relief of suffer- 
ing people in Ahmedabad, to distri- 
bute the funds amongst those who 
had'beeo ruined by the floods in that 
city in. 1875. In 1883 and 1889 he 
convened public meetings and organ- 
ized measures for the collection and 
distribution of the Suraf Flood and 
Fire Relief Funds, For the former 
he \vas appointed a Joint Honorary 
Secretary and for the latter he work- 
ed on the Executive Committee, 
He worked as a volunteer during 
, the first year of the plague in Bom- 
bay in 1897, and for tlxe following 
two years was the Chairman of the 
Committee of the Mughhat and* 
Kumbharwada Plague Volunteers. 
He .assisted materially in the es- ~ 
tablxshment of ’the Hindu Fever 
Hospital as well ,as a separate Plague 
Hospital for his o wn caste men, 

.Mr. yybhucandas was, made ,a 
, Tu^icei' of the Peace in 1883 and has. 
been acting as an Honoraty Ma^s- 
, trate since the creation of that 
Bench. Since 1891 he has been oh 
Bciar 4 of the Trustees of the Port, 
During the Hindu^ 


Maliomedan Riots of 1893 he was 
appointed by Government a mem- 
ber of the Committee formed to 
consider the question of the increase 
of the Bombay Police Force. In 
1898 he was summoned to give 
evidence before the Indian Famine 
Commission, and on February 9th 
of the same year he was appointed 
an Additional Member of the Legis- 
lative Council. 

As a leading Native Merchant and 
a Port Trustee he gave evidence 
before the Railwa3^ Commission ap- 
pointed in 1899 by the Supreme 
Government to inquire into the 
details of the proposed Port Trust 
Railway. He is a Director of sever- 
al Mills, Presses, Railways, Mining 
and Manufacturing Companies, and 
is connected with various charitable 
institutions, As a shrewd business 
man, he occupies a respected position 
in the mercantile world, both Euro- 
pean and Native. 

Mr. Vijbhucandas holds advanced 
views in the matter of social reform, 
disapproves of early marriages, is a 
staunch advocate of education and 
inter-marriage between the various 
sections of his community, and is 
a busy and useful member of society, 

BALBEER MILLS, Dehra Dun, 
United Provinces. Proprietors, Kan- 



- .. ' Mr. Kanwar Balbeisr Singh. 

Wat Balbeer Singh and Kanwar 
Tegh Bahadur, Siugh. , The present 
proprietors established these mills , 


in the year 1900, laying down exten- 
sive modern machinery for the 
treatment of rice, flour griirding, 
oil pressing, and ice making. They 
also turn out crushed oats and 
gromid grain, etc. The mills stand 
on freehold property in the posses- 
sion of the proprietors. 

KANWAR BALBEER SINGH, 
Proprietor, Balbeer Mills, ‘ Dehra 
Dun, was born in the year i860 at 
Dehra Dun, being the second son of 
the late Raja Lai Singh Bahadur, 
Rehtasya,who was Prime Minister at 
Lahore during Maharaja Dhulip 
Singh’s time and Rajah of Rehtas. 
Kanwar Balbeer Singh was educated 
at an English School at Mussooiie. 
He is in receipt of a small political 
pension from Government. He ob- 
tained most of his commercial expe- 
rience during travels tojvarious parts 
of Europe and India, Burma and 
Ceylon. In 1900 in partnership 
with his brother K. T, B. Singh, he 
established the above mills at Dehra 
Dun, Kanwar Balbeer Singh is a 
proprietor of house and landed prop- 
erty at Dehra Dun and Mussoorie, 
and member of the District Board, 
Dehra Dun. 

Messrs. EALMER, LAWRIE & 
Co., Merchants and Agents, 103, 
Clive Street, Calcutta, were estab- 
lished in 1866. Mr. Alex. Lawrie 
has always been and is, still the 
senior of the firm, the other part- 
ners being Messrs. J. N. Stuart, 
John Gemmell, George A, Ormiston, 
A. Cecil Lawrie, P. B. Lawrie 
and Arthur Preston. They represent 
three Coal Companies raising over 

50.000 tons per month, a Paper 
Mill at Raniganj producing 400 
tons per month, a Flour Mill 
giving an output of 100 tons flour 
daily, and Ice Factoies producing 
60 tons daily. They import over 

70.000 tons salt annually and are 
the leading importers of galvanised 
corrugated iron and cement, also 
importing largely metals generally, 
joists, and other , materials used 
in constructional work. They stock 
several important lines of machinery 
and represent some of the leading 
Engineering firms at. hoflie. They 
conduct electrical work on ,a large 
scale throughout India, and have 
carried through successfully, rnany 
important ihstallatibns. Tliey 
hiaye large inter^ts in Tea in Ass w, 
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Cachar and Darjeeling, and are one 
of the leading shippers to all parts 
of the world. Through the Anglo- 
Indian Carrying Co. they undertake 
the receij:)! of packages from and 
shipment to all parts of the world, 
and arrange passages. They re- 
present Life, Fire and Marine 
Insurance Offices, while in their 
Banking and General Department 
they undertake banking, share and 
general agency business. 

Their London house is Messrs. 
Alex. Lawrie & Co., 14, St. Mary 
Axe, E.C. 

The BANK OF BENGAL.— This 
Bank, which occupies in Bengal a posi- 
tion analogous to that of the Bank of 
England at Home, was founded as far 


the shareholders, provides that there 
shall not be less than six nor more 
than nine Directors, and defines the 
business that the Bank nmy carry on. 
The Capital of the Bank when first 
started in 1806 was (sicca) rupees fifty 
laklis, of which Government held 
stock to the nominal value of ten lakhs 
(sicca) rupees. In 1S36 the amount 
of the shares was reduced from 
Rs. 10,000 to Rs. 5,000 each. Several 
changes in the amount of the Capital 
were made from time to time, until in 
1876, the Capital was reduced by the 
withdrawal of the Government as 
Shareholders, to Rs. 2,00,00,000, and 
the shares to Rs. 500 each, at which 
figures they now remain. When the 
Bank was first established it enjoyed 
the privilege of circulating its own 


ant public departments has remained 
with the Bank since. At first the 
necessity for building up a Reserve 
Fund does not seem to have been 
realized by the Directors, and it was 
not until Mr. Hardie became Secretary 
and Treasurer in 1872 that he made 
it his business to build up this Fund, 
as between then, and 1888 it rose from 
15 lakhs to 54^^ lakhs of rupees, and 
now stands at Rs. 1,32,00,000. In 
1861 the Bank had no branches in 
the mofussil, but on the issue of the 
new Charter, and the advent of the 
Government Treasury business, 
branches were opened, . and at the 
present time the Bank has seventeen 
branches : situated at Agra, Akyab, 
Allahabad, Benares, Burra Bazar 
(Calcutta), Cawnpore, Dacca, Delhi, 


j 



The Bank of Bengal, Calcutta. 


back as ist May, 1806. It was then 
called the “Bank of Calcutta,” but 
no Charter was granted until the 
2nd January, 1809, when its name 
was altered to the present designation. 
This Charter was renewed on 29th 
May, 1823, and in 1839 a new Charter 
was granted. The next Charter was 
under Act IV of 1862,. which was 
amended by Acts VI of 1862 and 
XIX of 1870. The Act of the Legis- 
lature under which the Bank is now 
constituted is the Presidency, Banks 
Act (XI of 18716), and this Act 
enabled the Government to sell its 
sharfes arid surrender its power to 
appoint three of the Directors pf the 
Bank;. it also limits, the liability of 
■ ' 


notes, provided that its total liabilities 
to the public never exceeded the 
amount of its capital of fifty lakhs of 
rupees, but in ,1823 this limit was 
removed and the Bank allowed to issue 
notes up to two crores in all, and 
though on one occasion the amount was, 
exceeded the average note circulation 
was about one crore and sixty lakhs 
of rupees. Under Act XIX of , 1861 
Government withdrew the right of 
issue from the Bank and created the 
Paper Currency controlled by the State. 
On the I St March, 1862, the Govern- 
ment Treasury was transferred to ^ the 
Bank and its Branches, and in 1866 
the Public Debt Office followed, and 
the management of these two. import* 


Hyderabad (Deccan), Jalpaiguri, 
Lahore, Lucknow, Moulmein, Nag- 
pore, Patna, Rangoon and Serajgunge. 
In 1867 the Bank opened an Agency 
in Bombay, and though this was 
resented by certain shareholders of 
the new Bank of Bombay, and a 
memorial presented to Government in 
1868 praying that the Agency might be 
withdrawn, the prayer was not granted 
and the Bank of Bengal still retains 
its Agency in the Western Capital. 
On only one occasion, namely, for 
the , half year ended the 30th June, 
1834, has no Dividend been declared, 
and this arose through a fraud being 
practised on the Banlc,* whilst on all 
other occasions Dividends averaging 
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about 3 0% have been paid, rising on 
one occasion to 2 tJ^% (in 1836). As 
a consequence shjires in the Bank are 
a very favourite investment, and the 
price of a 500-rupee share now stands 
at about Rs. 1,340 10 Rs. 1,346. In 
1S74 the Bank opened a Gratuity and 
Pension Fund for Members of its 
Staff, and it may be added that the 
Bank have always treated their deserv- 
ing servants liberally. The first Board 
of Directors was constituted in 1808, 
and consisted of Henry St. George 
Tucker, President, William Egerton, 
Richard Waite Cox, nominated by the 
Government ; and Alexander Colvin, 
John Palmer, George Tyler, James 
Alexander, John W. Finon, and 
Maharajah Sookmoy Roy, elected 
by the Shareholders on the 15th 
December, rSo8* 

In 1876 the Government relinquish- 
ed their interest in the Bank and their 
right of nomination, but since then 
two or three Government officials 
of standing have invariably sat on 
the Board, which at present is com- 
posed as follows : — Messrs. A. B. Miller 
(Official Assignee and Official Trustee 
of Bengal), President ; J. M. G. Prophit, 
Vice-President i H. Bateson, R, H. A. 
Gresson, W. R. T, Aitken, J. C. 
Shorrock and H. T, Hyde (Adminis- 
trator-General of Bengal), The first 
Secretary and Treasurer of the Bank 
was Mr. J. W, Sherer, c.s. He was 
succeeded in 1809 by Mr. W. Morton, 
as., then came Mr, Henry Wood, 
C.S., in 1815; Mr. Charles Morley, 
c.vSm 1816; Mr. W. H. Oakes, c.s,, 
in 1821; Mr, C- T. Glass and Mr. 
W, H. Oakes in 1822; Mr. Glass 
again in 1823 ; Mr. J. A. Dorin, 
as., in 1S26; he being relieved in 
1828 by Mr. Glass who acted until 
Mr. Dorin’s return in 1S29 ; and 
Messrs. Richard and George Udny, 
as^ in 1830. MK George Udny 
resigned in 1835, and Mr. Thomas 
Bracken, a gentleman of considerable 
mercantile experience, was appointed. 
The Government. Directors protested 
against the appointment being with- 
drawn from, the Civil Service, and the 
allowance paid by Government towards, 
the Secretar/s salary was stopped. 
In 7847 ; Mr, ' Bracken was succeeded 
by Mr. Charles Hogg;, and in 1851, 

, Mr: (afterwards Sir William) Grey,'as., 

. ivas appointed, and he .was the last, of . 
the Civilian Sebretaries, with the excep- 
, tibn of Mr. W. Maples who actejd for 
ohe month only in- 1854. In T854. 
Mr; Jr B. Plninb, the^Deputy Secretary, 


was promoted Secretary, and on his 
resignation in 1859 the Directors 
brought out from Scotland Mr, George 
Dickson, Secretary of the Caledonian 
Banking Company, to fill the important 
appointment. He retired in 1872, 
having during his term of office greatly 
enlarged the scope of the Bank’s work, 
and earned the highest encomiums 
from the Directors. He was succeed- 
ed by Mr. Robert Hardie, whose 
management was an eminently suc- 
cessful one, and during his incum- 
bency the Bank dividends averaged 
over 9%. Mr. Hardie was succeeded 
in February, 1887, by Mr. (now Sir) 
W. D. Cniickshank, the present Sec- 
retary and Treasurer, under whose 
able management the important 
interests entrusted to his charge are 



Sir William Dickson Cruickshank. 


steadily adding to the prosperity of 
the Bank. For the year 1904 the 
dividend was at the rate of ten per 
cent per annum, the sum of Rs. 7J^ 
lakhs was added to the Reseive Fund, 
and lakh to the Pension Fund. 
Though the Bank ’ of Bengal was 
founded in 1809, no, report was ever 
issued until the end of 1856, but from 
that date half-yearly reports have been 
regularly -i.ssued to the Shareholders. 
The Bank of Bengal has -always and 
Justly held a -very high place in- public 
esteem, its records show 'a Career of 
.singular prosperity, .due to the ability 
with which it has been controlled,- and 
the high character of its staff affords 
the most satisfactory guarantee of -con- 
tinued success;^ / 


Sir WILLIAM DICKSON 
CRUICKSHANK, AT/., ai.E., Sec- 
retary and Treasurer of the Bank 
of Bengal, has had a long and 
honoinable caieer in Bengal and in 
Burma. During the whole of his 
service in India he has been associated 
with the Bank of Bengal. He was 
born on June 6th, 1845, and is the 
son of the late Mr. John Cruickshank 
of Forres, N. B. In his twenty-first 
year Mr. Cruickshank joined the 
service of the Bank, and his abilities 
soon marked him out for rapid 
promotion. After two years be was 
made Inspector of Branches, and a 
yeai later was given charge of the 
Agency at Rangoon. In 1876, after 
ten years’ service, he was entrusted 
with the duties of Deputy Secretary, 
and eleven years later became Secretary 
and Treasurer, which position he has 
occupied ever since. 

Mr. Cruickshank’s period of service 
covers some of the most interesting 
periods in Indian financial history, 
and as Secretary and Treasurer of 
the Bank he has a post of hea^y 
responsibility with which the prosperity 
of India is intimately connected. 
The periodical reports of the Bank 
of Bengal are the best testimony 
of the admirable management of that 
institution. 

Mr. Cruickshank has always taken 
an interest in sport. He was one of 
the founders of the 'I ollygunge Club 
in 1S95, and has been its President for 
ten years. He has done a good deal of 
Masonic work in Burma and Bengal, 
and in the latter Masonic district is 
past Deputy District Grand Miister. 
He has carried the grand Masonic 
principle of charity into his daily life, 
and among the numerous charities 
in which he is interested, he is one 
of the Governors of the Marwari 
Hospital. I’he Government of 
India rewarded his arduous career of 
useful .work by making him a Com- 
panion of Order of the Indian 
Empire in the, year 1903, and in 
1906 he received the honour of 
Knighthood, 

Mr. JOSEPH CGUTTS, Chief 
Accountant, Deputy Secretary o? the 
Bank of Bengal, born in the year 
1858 in Scotland, ' arid educated in 
t.he same country. He commenced 
■his ^Banking Career in one of the 
,Glasgow,,Eratiches of the Royal Bank 
of Scotland in 1875V After five 'years’ 
service in Jhat Bank:at several, gf its 


Branches, he obtained an ai)pointment 
in the Bank of Bengal at Calcutta 
which he joined in iS8o. After 
serving two years in Calcutta, he was 
appointed Assistant Accountant at the 
Rangoon Branch, and from thence 
to the up-country Branches at several 
of which he was Agent. 

In 1892, he returned to Burma, and 
for a number of years was Agetit of 
the Bank at Akyab and latterly at 
Moulmein ; he also acted as Agent 
of the Bank at Rangoon. In 1906, 
he was transferred to Calcutta and 
appointed by the Directors, Chief 
Accountant and Deputy Secretary of 
the Bank. 

The BANK OF BOMBAY.— This 
Bank was originally established 
in 1840. Mr. S. M. Edwardes, 
in his history of Bombay, 
states that the Times of India 
of April 15th in that year, re- 
mar k e d that the Bank of 
‘'Bombay opens for business this 
“day, three years and nearly 
“four months having elapsed since 
‘‘the first subscription to it, and 
“after surmounting a series of such 
“difficulties and obstacles as we 
“believe no similar Institution ever 
“encountered before, and such 
‘•'as we may safely predict, no Insti- 
“tution for the public good will 
“encounter again.'' 

The Bank was started with a capi- 
tal of 50 lakhs of rupees, of which 
Government subscribed three lakhs, 
and was incorporated under Act 
III of 1840. Owing to the great 
demand for shares the capital was 
increased to 52 1 lakhs. The privi- 
lege of note issue was granted 
to the Bank to the extent of two 
crores of rupees, but when the pre- 
sent Government Department of 
Paper Currency was inaugurated 
in 1862 the right of issue was with- 
drawn, an arrangement being made, 
by way of compensation, where- 
by the Bank received charge of the 
Government Treasury and Public 
Debt Office, which it still retains. 
The Bank has now no connection 
with the Currency arrangements of 
the country. 

Owing to heavy losses incurred 
during the disastrous liquidations 
following on the period of enor- 
mous speculation which distin- 
guished Bombay during the years 
1S61 to 1865, popularly remem- 
bered as /'the time of the share 
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mania/’ the Bank was reconstruct- 
ed early in 1S6S, Since then its 
career has been marked by great 
prosperity, and it is now a strong 
influential Institution, worthy of 
its position as the leading Bank 
in the Western Presidency. 

The Government ceased to be a 
shareholder in 1875, and in 1876 the 
Presidency Banks’ Act was passed, 
under which the Bank is now consti- 
tuted and regulated, and by which 
its sphere of activity is confined to 
India. 

Its capital fully paid up, amounts 
to Rs. 1,00,00,000 and the Reserve 
Fund, accumulated mainly from 
profits, now stands at Rs. 87,00,000 
or 87 per cent of the capital, 
and is all invested in Govern- 
ment or other authorised public 
securities, at low rates. 

The Capital and Reserve Fund 
combined represented 24 per cent 
of the average of the total deposits 
for the year ending 31st December 
1904, and with the Cash Reserves 
maintained constitute an excep- 
tionally high degree of protection 
to depositors. 

Government transact their or- 
dinary Banking business through 
the Bank — their balance at the 
Head Office is maintained within 
fairly well-defined limits, the prac- 
tice being to replenish it when it 
falls below a certain limit from 
the Government Reserve Treasury, 
and to transfer thereto accumu- 
lations beyond a certain point. 
At the Branches, the Government 
deposits consist mostly of the cash 
balances maintained for ordinai'y 
Local Treasury requirements, but 
at two Branches, under special 
arrangements, the Bank also under- 
takes the remittance of surplus 
revenue collections to Head-Quar- 
ters in Bombay. Besides conduct- 
ing ordinary Banking accounts, 
and receiving at interest deposits 
fixed for various periods not ex- 
ceeding twelve months, the Bank 
receives deposits on the principle of 
the Savings Bank. This system was 
introduced in 1896 and has met the 
Banking needs of large numbers of 
the community for whom the Post 
Office Savings Bank is too circum- 
scribed. The nature of the Bank's 
investments is strictly limited by the 
Presidency Banks' Act, which was 
designed to attain a high standard 
of liquidity. The Bank can pur- 
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chase only Government Securities, 
Guaranteed Railway Stock, and De- 
bentures of public bodies issued 
under the authority of Government ; 
and can advance only against these 
securities, and bullion, goods, and 
Bills of Exchange or endorsed Pro- 
missory Notes. In the case of the 
last of these securities there is a 
limit, comparatively low for an 
important and wealthy centre like 
the capital of Western India, placed 
on the amount which can he ad- 
vanced to an individual or firm, 
which also applies to the discount 
or purchase of Bills. In addition, 
all advances and discounts are 
restricted by the Act to a period of 
three months. The Bank maintains 
Branches at Ahniedabad, Akola, 
Amraoti, Broach, Karachi, Poona, 
Sukkur, and Surat. A statement 
of its afiairs is published weekly. 
Formerly the Bank's rate of interest 
was subject to severe fluctuations 
and at times reached a. high level. 
In recent years the range of the rate 
has been narrowed and the maxi- 
mum lowered. . To some extent this 
may be attributed to the larger 
amount of funds now controlled by 
the Bank, but the main reason is to 
be found in the altered circum- 
stances of the Currency system of 
the country, one important result 
of which has been the removal from 
the money market of the embar- 
rassments induced by an unsettled 
sterling exchange. The recent 
flourishing state of the balance of 
trade has also assisted in bringing 
about lower charges for interest. 
The Dividends paid by the Bank 
have gradually risen from an aver- 
age of 7^ per cent for the decade 
ending 1879 and 9 per cent for the 
next ten years, to 10 J per cent for 
the period 1890-99, and iij per 
cent for the past five years. These 
later results are noteworthy, as they 
have synchronised with lower rates 
of interest and discount than in 
previous years. While gradually 
increasing its Dividends, the Bank 
has not been unmindful of the duty 
it owes to itself of steadily adding to 
its Reserve Fund. No doubt that 
policy will be continued in view of 
the sustained growth of its business. 

The present Board of Directors 
consists, of : — 

Mr. S. M. Moses (Director of 
Messrs. David Sassoon & Co., 
Ld.), President. 
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The HoiYbleMr. C. H. Armstrong 
(of Messrs. Lyon & Co.), Vice- 
President. 

Mr. Ahmedbhoy Habibbhoy 
(Merchant). 

Mr. Tribhovandas Vurjevaiidas 
(Merchant) . 

Mr. Bomanjee Dinshaw Petit (of 
Messrs. D. M. Petit, Sons & 
Co., etc.). 

Mr. John Fairclough (of Messrs. 
Ewart, Latham & Co.). 

Mr. H. Courtenay Wright (of 
Messrs. Wallace & Co., etc.). 

Of these Mr. Ahmedbhoy Habib- 
bhoy enjoys the distinction of 
having been a Director continuously 
since 1868. 

The Executive Officers are : — 

Mr. James Begbie, Secretary and 
Treasurer. 

Mr. Robert Aitken, Deputy Se- 
cretary and Treasurer. 

Mr. A. G. Watson, Inspector of 
Branches, and 

Mr. R A. Don, Chief Accountant. 

Mr, JAMES BEGBIE, Secre- 
tary and Treastiirer of the Bank of 
Bombay, has had a large experience 
in Banking. He was for some years 
associated with the Commercial 
Bank of Scotland, and in November 
1881 joined the service of the Bank 



, Jahes Begbie, 


of Bombay at the Head Office, 
Bombay, ' He served^ different 
, ppfiltioiist vin the Branches of that 
he was nmde Inspectf^rin 


1890. He was entrusted with the du- 
ties of Deputy Secretary and Trea- 
surer in 1897, and two years later be- 
came Secretary and Treasurer, which 
position he still occupies. Since he 
became Manager the business has 
steadily expanded, and the Bank 
now holds a very strong position. 


Mr. ROBERT AITKEN, Deputy 
Secretary and Treasurer, Bank of 



Mr. Robert Aitken. 


Bombay, was born in 1863 at West 
Linton, near Edinburgh, in Scotland. 
He joined the Bank of Scotland at 
the early age of 16 years, and left it 
in 1885 to enter the service of the 
Bank of Bombay as an Assistant 
Accountant at the Head Office. His 
previous experience proved very 
useful, and he was appointed Agent 
in 1888 and acted in that capacity at 
various branches in India during a 
period of nine years. In 1897 Mr. 
Aitken was selected as Inspector, of 
Branches, andin I9o0heentered upon 
the duties of his present position of 
Deputy Secretary and , T reasurer. 

Me^rs. BATLIBOl & Go., Engi- 
neers and Machinery Agents. — Al- 
though the firm of Batliboi &, Co. be- 
gan business in a - comparatively 
small way in 1S91, Mr. J-. F. Batliboi 
certaiiilystart^d at the rightend when 
he determined to acquire real know- 
ledge of the Ehgiheerihg and Machi- 
nery Trade, After haxdixg qualified 
himself as a first class Engineer ► in 


Bombay he proceeded to England, 
where for three years he studied engi- 
neering and mechanics, both theoret- 
ical and practical, and besides find- 
ing time for several examinations in 
these subjects, all of which he passed 
with success, he also took the oppor- 
tunity to make himself acquainted 
with the trade and to form connec- 
tions with several good English 
houses. Since then the house of 
Batliboi has gone steadily ahead. 
WithMr. J.F. Batliboi, knowledge — 
whether of men, of business, or of me- 
chanics — has been power. While con- 
fining their business chiefly to the 
cotton trade, the firm have gone into 
that so extensively, that their stock is 
as large and as varied as any in the 
country. With the Cotton Gin, the 
press openers, engines, boilers, etc., 
they have a hand in the treatment of 
the staple all the way from the cotton 
field to the cloth market, and by their 
good business methods and exten- 
sive facilities for providing all trade 
requirements they won themselves a 
place in the front rank of business 
houses in Bombay within a very 
short time of their modest beginning. 

Besides the extensive importa- 
tion of mill, ginning and press 



Mr, J. F. Batliboi. 


stores, Messrs. Batliboi & Co. do a 
large business in ra.ilway and ship 
requirements,'- and send their goods 
to all ' pints of India. A special 
feature of :their trade ; is, the stock- ^ 




iiig of duplicate parts of all standard 
machines, whereby all sorts of 
inconveniences from the stopping of 
a lathe to the shutting down of a 
whole mill, are frequently prevented. 

Messrs. Batliboi & Co. publish 
a large illustrated catalogue of 
which they distribute about 5,000 
copies among their various custom- 
ers, but this volume is not an 
exhaustive record. They might, 
like the keeper of the general 
shop, display the legend, “If you 
do not see what you want, ask for 
it.“ They are sole agents for 
Messrs. Alexander Young & Co., 
Engineers, London, Glasgow and 
Birmingham, for the Unbreakable 
Pulley and Mill Gearing Co., Man- 
chester, Mevssrs. R. Hornsby & Sons, 
Grantham, Oil Engine Makers ; 
Messrs, Penman ^ Co., Glasgow, 
Boiler Makers ; and G. H. Chaplin 
& Co., Hydraulic and Steam Packing 
Manufacturers. They are also agents 
for Messrs. Platt Brothers, Suppliers 
of Cotton and Ginning Machines; 
Messrs. Henry Berry & Co., Makers 
of Press and Hydraulic Machinery; 
Messrs. Davey, Paxman & Co., En- 
gineers and Boiler Makers ; Messrs. 
R. Hunt & Co., Makers of Grinding 
Machinery ; Messrs. Fullerton, Hod- 
gard & Bukley, Cotton Press and 
Hydraulic Machine Makers, and a 
number of other first-class manu- 
facturers. In the . special depart- 
ment of machine tools of every de- 
scription. they are the sole repre- 
sentatives in India of Messrs. Alex- 
ander Young & Co,, and also repre- 
sent them in London, Glasgow and 
Birmingham, in a position unique 
among Indian traders. Their large 
stock in Bombay includes, besides 
the lines already enumerated, pump- 
ing machinery, lifting gear, weigh- 
ing scales, etc,, etc. 

Mr. Batliboi takes a great interest 
in agricultural questions, and he 
does much to promote the boring 
of tube wells, which, besides their 
great use in averting famine, have 
many advantages over the old- 
fashioned wells,, the chief being 
cheapness and cleanliness. Cheap 
as agricultural labour is in India, 
it has been demonstrated by many 
authorities (among others Profes- 
sor Chatterton of the Madras School 
of Arts), that the pumping of 
watW for irrigational purposes 
: could be both accomplished by, the 
oil engine, Mr. Batliboi being of^ 
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the same opinion, and, moreover, 
desirous of doing something prac- 
tical in the matter, presented a 
horse-power engine, value Rs. r,200, 
to the Victoria Jubilee Technical 
Institute, Bombay, for the purpose 
of practice and demonstration in 
this valuable development of agri- 
cultural methods in India. 

In conclusion we may say that 
the business so ably conducted by 
Mr. Batliboi, with the assistance 
of his brother, Mr. A. F. Batliboi, 
B.A., LL.B. (Bombay University), is 
one calculated to enhance the 
growing reputation of Oriental 
merchants, and then in its degree 
to help to bring India into line 
with the more prosperous countries 
of (he world. 

Messrs. BAUER & KRAUSE, 
General Import and Export Mer- 
chants, established themselves in 
Bombay in the year 1890 and have 
their offices at Apollo Street. The 
partners are Ottoman Bauer and 
Curt Richter at Leipzig ; the Man- 
agership at Bombay is vested in 
Mr. Paul Masotti. 

Messrs. BEGG, DUNLOP & Co., 
Merchants and Commission Agents, 
were established in Calcutta just 50 
years ago in March 1856, by Dr. 
David Begg. Mr. Henry Christie 
and Mr. Robert Dunlop joined him 
as partners in the business. A little 
later in the same year the sister 
firm of Messrs. Begg, Christie & 
Co. was opened at Cawnpore as seed 
and country produce merchants. 
In the early sixties Sir Donald Mac- 
farlane, late M.P. for Argyleshire, 
and Mr. Henry H. Sutherland be- 
came partners and continued mem- 
bers of the firm until 1904 and 1888 
respectively. At about the same 
time Mr. fiuncan Macneill and Mr. 
John Mackinnon became partners, 
but retired from the Firm in 1872 
when they established themselves in 
business as Messrs. Macneill & Co. 

The present partners of Messrs. 
Begg, Dunlop & Co. are Mr. David 
Gruickshank, Mr. G. H. Suther- 
land (late Sheriff of Calcutta), Mr. D, 
A. Campbell, Mr. H. C. Begg and 
Mr. C. W* Tosh. Of the members of 
the Firm, no fewer than four, Mr. 
H. H. Sutherland, Mr. Ai B. Inglis, 
Mr. D. Cruickshank and Mr. G. H. 
Sutherland, have at various times 
been, President of the Bengal Cham- 
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ber of Commerce, while the two 
former were also Members of the 
Supreme Legislative Council, and 
the two latter of the Bengal Legis- 
lative Council. 

Messrs. Begg, Dunlop & Co. have 
for many ^^ears been largely in- 
terested in the Indigo and Tea 
industries as Agents for and Owners 
of numerous estates. The Tea gar- 
dens in their Agency have an area 
under tea cultivation of about 
28,800 acres and produce a crop of 
over II million pounds. 

The Tea Districts Labour Supply 
Association, which has done so much 
in recruiting labour for xA.ssam, was 
initiated some 27 j^ears ago when 
the Firm were appointed Secre- 
taries. The management of the 
Association is still in their hands. 

The Firm are also engaged in the 
Jute manufacturing industry ; the 
mills under their control containing 
some 800 looms and 16,620 spind- 
les. 

In Fire Insurance, Messrs. Begg, 
D\mlop & Co. are the Agents of 
the Imperial Fire Office, establish- 
ed in London in 1803 ; they are 
also Agents for the Scottish Ami- 
cable Life Office, 

The Firm are interested in Engi- 
neering business as the Calcutta 
representatives of the well-known 
Engineering Agents, Messrs. Mac- 
beth Bros. & Co. of Bolton and 
Bombay. 

The Cawnpore Branch of the Firm, 
originally styled Messrs. Begg, 
Christie & Co., later Messrs. Begg, 
Maxwell & Co., has for the last 30 
years been known as Messrs. Begg, 
Sutherland & Co. In addition to 
their business as seed and produce 
merchants, they are chiefly interest- 
ed in the sugar manufacturing 
industry, which has developed con- 
siderably under their able ‘manage- 
ment. The Firm are the Managing 
Agents of the Cawnpore ’ Sugar 
Works, Ltd., with a Refinery at 
Cawnpore and Sugar-Cane Factory 
and Estates' in Sarun, and ' of the 
Champaruh Sugar Co., Ltd, Messrs. 
Begg, Sutherland & Co. are- tbef con- 
cessionaires for the electric liifhting 
and tramway scheme now being 
inaugurated in Cawnpore and the 
Agents in that city of the Indian 
Electric Supply and Traction Co. 

Among other enterprises in which 
the Firm is interested is that of the 
manufacture oi brushes. The fac^ 
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lory under Messrs. Begg, Suther- The BENGAL COAL COM- India the Company supplies its 
land & Co/s management has PANY, Limited.— This Company produce very largely to Railways, 
been appointed as suppliers of holds the premier place in the Coal Steamships, Mills and other coal-fuel 
brushes to the Army in India. Industry of India, not only in point using Industries, and also ships very 

of long standing, but also as regards largely to all the Eastern Ports ; and 
Messrs. BELL, RUSS & Co., the annual output of its collieries, they have lately had built for their 
Merchant?, Bombay. This firm was Formed in 1837, the Company’s works own coal carrying business the fine 
established in the year 1878 by Mr. at Palamow were partly destroyed by Steamer Sanctoria of 6,300 tons, which 
William M. Bell who carried it ou the Mutineers in the memorable year is now running on the Company’s 
single handed as a general export 1856-57, and the machinery thrown business, 
and import business for many years, down the shaft by the rebels in their 

In the year 1906 Mr. Clarence A. attempt to wreck the mine is still as Mr. H. H. MACLEOD, father of the 
Russ was taken into partnership and they left it. The Company’s seal of present Superintendent, managed 
the firm’s designation altered to its 1843 is carefully preserved in the the Company for 15 years (1876- 
present style. Mr. William M. Bell Calcutta Office, forming an interesting 1890) and his services were very 
is a native of Edinburgh. He gained link between the past and present instrumental in building up the pros- 
his early commercial experience in fortunes of the Company. Another perity of the Company. In 1890 he 
London in the service of the well- memento of the troublous times of was succeeded in this appointment 
known English firm of Messrs. James the Mutiny is in the shape of a by Mr. C. W. Gray, and on the latter’s 
Wyllie & Co., and proceeded to curious piece of Artillery found at the death in 1901, Mr. H. Macleod, who 

Palamow colliery, a gun or cannon has been associated with the Company 
made from a length of old iron piping since 1886, was appointed Siiperin- 
hooped at both ends with iron rings tendent. Mr. H. Macleod was edu- 
and provided wiih a touch-hole, and cated at Watson’s College, Edinburgh, 
this unique field-piece is most care- and also at Dulwicli College, London, 
fully preserved in the Company’s and came out under covenant to the 
possession. Company in 1886. He is a Member 

The steady growth of the Company of the Indian Mining Association, 
may be gauged from the fact that and Chairman of that body for the 
whilst in 1856 a capital of 16 lakhs year 1905-1906. 
of rupees was considered sufficient 

for its requirements in 1905 a capi- Messrs. BIRD & Company, 
tal of twenty-four lakhs of rupees Calcutta, Merchants, Contractors and 
was found requisite. Similarly has the Agents. This firm was established 
popularity of the Company steadily in the early sixties, at Allahabad, 
advanced, and the published reports the capital of the then North-West 
of the Directors for the. year, ending Provinces, by Mr. Sam Bird, who was 
31st October 1904 disclosed that afterwards joined in business by his 
besides paying a dividend of 12 per brother Mr. Paul Bird. For some 
cent, a bonus of 8 per cent was also years they carried on business as Con- 
available to the Shareholders who tractors for the loading and unloading 
received the handsome return of 20 of goods at the stations on the East 

per cent on the face value of their Indian Railway Co.’s system, and also 

shares, whilst the shares of the nominal at stations on the North-Western 

value of Rs. 1,000 each are quoted State Railway’s line, Ghaziabad to 

at Rs. 4,500, thus emphasising the Lahore, from that centre. Transferring 

Calcutta in the year 1865 as an value in which they are held by the their Head Office to Calcutta later. 
Assistant in the .firm of Gladstone, investing public. Some idea of the the steady upward progress and the 
Wj^llie & Co., with whom he re- extent of the Company’s operations is widening scope of Messrs. Bird & 
mamed till 1876 ‘when he was de- illustrated by the fact that their sales of Co.’s business has resulted in this 
puted to open a branch of the same coal and coke for the year ist Novem- firm being now one of, the leading 
business at Bombay. The branch her 1903 to, 31st October 1904 aggre- firms in the metropolis of India. The 
having been closed , after a short gated the large sum of over 56 lakhs present partners in the firm are; 
,trW Mr. Bell, established a mercaii-. of rupees whilst in land, machinery, Sir Ernest Cable (late Sheriff of 
tile business on his own account buildings and plant generally, the Calcutta), Mr. Emile Moreau, Mr, W. 
and carried it on till by the pre- Company has over half a crore .of Girard, Mr. J.E. McCabe and Mr J. B; 
sent deyelopment it. has become, t«pees invested .The Bengal Coal Strain. The firm’s , offices in Clive 
the, firm of 3 ell, Russ, &.,Co* Mr, Company owns.and works some twelve Street are very handsome pnes^ being- 
Qatehce A., Rtias», the junipr partner^' . collieries and has a monthly output specially designed and built, for cool- 
received ,his. cbmmerGial leducatiqn of ,60,000, tons and a labour force , of ness andcomfortaswellasforconveni- 
in the of'ldes^^ PorWoodBro- upwarda of 10,000 daily, under the etice, comfortably, accommodating the 
Ih^rs^&fCo., at Londoi^ and has had supervision . of thirty , expert , Euro- large staff, both European and Natiye, 
years* peans. , The arpa of the Company’s , employed therein, Messrs. Bird ^ Co* 

. . . .. properties exceeds, 4o,pcm acres; have lirge interests .in , t^ie Coal 
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Industry and exercise the management 
and control over coal mines having 
an aggregate output of one million 
tons per annum, and they export 
annually upwards of half a million 
tons or one-fonrth of ihe total 
export of Indian Coal. To meet the 
requirements of this large business 
the firm have their own line 
of steamships, known as the “ Bird 
Line,” and their two-turret deck steam- 
ships, “ Florican,” and “ Flamingo, ” of 
over 6,000 tons each, are solely 
engaged in this traffic, and in addition 
to other steamers constantly under 
charter to the firm. Messrs. Bird & Co. 
are Managing Agents for many of the 
chief Coal Companies, and amongst 
them may be named the Burrakur Coal 
Co., Ltd, the Reliance Coal Co,, Ltd., 
the Nawaghur Coal Co., Ltd., and the 
Lutchipore Coal Co., Ltd., a quartette 
of collieries hard to equal and impos- 
sible to excel anywhere in India. 

In addition to the development of 
the coal trade of Bengal, Messrs. Bird 
& Co. have given much attention to 
the Jute Industry, and have consider- 
able interests therein, the Mills belong- 
ing to the Union Jute Co., Ld., the 
Standard Jute Co., Ld., and the Clive 
Mills Co,, Ld., being under their 
direct control, Messrs, Bird dr Co. are 
also the largest labour contractors in 
India, furnishing labourers to the East 
Indian Railway Co., the Eastern 
Bengal State Railway, the Government 
Salt Golahs, and for the handling of 
work at the Docks, as well as for 
many private enterprises, there being 
a force of some 25,000 labourers 
employed by them. 

To the enterprise of one of the 
members of this firm the travelling 
public of India are indebted for the 
introduction of newspaper and book- 
stalls at many of the Railway Stations 
throughout India, an enterprise which 
whilst being much appreciated by 
travellers has also proved highly remu- 
nerative to its founder. 

Sir ERNEST CABLE, A?.— The 
history of modern Calcutta offers 
few personalities of such interest as 
Sir Ernest Cable, He was born in 
Calcutta in December 1859, and was 
intended for a public school education 
in England. Owing, however, to un- 
fortunate delicacy of health he was 
forced to return to India after a stay of 
BiK years at home. He was then sent 
to a private ^ school in Mussoorie and 
graduated at the Calcutta University, 


where he studied with a view to enter- 
ing the Public Works Department. It 
was as \vell for the future commercial 
prosperity of Calcutta that Mr. Cable 
decided that the strenuous mercantile 
career presented more attractions than 
the public service. He first gained a 
sound knowledge of bu.siness in tlie 
firin of A.shburner & Co., and on the 
closing of that firm he joined Messrs. 
Lyall, Rennie ik Co. It is, however, 
in regard to his connection with Messrs. 
Bird & Co. that his name has become 
so well known. Messrs. Bird & Co. 
under the management of the late Mr. 
Paul Bird had already raised its head 
high among the many great Calcutta 
business houses, and its development 
of the mineral resources of Bengal 



Sir Ernest Cable, 


had attracted marked attention, Mr. 
Cable thus found a field well prepared 
for his energies, and his keen intelli- 
gence combined with a cool and 
undeviating prescience instilled new 
fighting force into an organization 
already famous. The recent adventur- 
ings of Messrs. Bird & Co., with regard 
to the Jute and Coal Industry, are 
sufficiently well known and would be 
out of place in an article dealing strictly 
with a personality. Their interest in 
this connection, is chiefly due to the 
fact that they are the outcome of Mr. 
Cable’s energies, and point to the fact 
that Calcutta may Well watch with in- 
terest the future of a man who has 
already accomplished so much before 
his fiftieth year. 

Sir Ernest Cable’s public career has 
also been of exceptional interest He 
has served on Committees of the 


Chamber of Commerce, and on various 
Government Commissions. He was 
appointed a Member of Council of the 
Government of India from May 1903 
to May 1905. On the 20th December 
1904, Mr. Cable had the honour to be 
appointed Sheriff of Calcutta. 

Sir Ernest Cable is a fearless public 
speaker, and his utterances, especially 
of late, have commanded wide-spread 
interest, the more especially as they al- 
ways have a direct bearing on the com- 
mercial prosperity of India, in which 
cause he is something more than an 
enthusiast. He is one of the few whose 
speeches bear translating into type. 

He has business relations with Egypt 
and many other parts of the world. 

He had the honour ot Knighthood 
conferred upon him by H. R. H. the 
Prince of Wales on the occasion of his 
visit to Calcutta in January 1906, 

Messrs. BIRKMYRE BRO- 
THERS, 6, Clive Row, Calcutta, 
J ute Manufacturers and Merchants, 
Proprietors of the Hastings Jute 
Mills at Rishra, Agents for the 
Gourock Ropework Co.’s manufac- 
tures, and manufacturers of the 
Hastings belting. 

In 1874, Messrs. William and 
Adam Birkmyre, Proprietors of the 
Greenock Sacking Co., a smUl Jute 
Works of about 150 looms, in 
Lyndoch Street, Greenock, the 
motive power of which was a water 
turbine, decided to transfer their 
entire machinery to Calcutta and 
re-erect on the banks of the 
Hooghly. The Greenock Works 
were accordingly dismantled and 
the machinery loaded into a sailing 
vessel, lying in the Victoria Harbour 
at Greenock, whence it was brought 
out round the Cape of Good Hope 
and delivered in Calcutta. In 
carrying out this scheme they asso- 
ciated themselves in partnership 
with their elder brothers Messrs. 
Henry and John Birkmyre of the 
Gourock Ropework Co., Port Glas- 
gow, and opened in Calcutta the firm 
of Birkmyre Brothers, in a small 
office, of one room, in the Strand. 
The office was ' shortly afterwards 
transferred to Pollock Street, thence 
to 12, Clive Row, and ultimately, in 
1886, to 6, Clive" Row, where it' has 
been established ever since. 

The, site chosen for the new mill 
and factory was at Rishra, on 

S ound formerly owned by Warren 
astings (the title-deeds of ' this 
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property in the possession of Birk- 
myre Bros, comprise two leases 
executed by Warren Hastings, the 
signature and seal being in a perfect 
state of preservation) and the works 
were named the Hastings Jute Mill. 
The machinery was gradually 
added to until there were over 500 
looms running, with tlie equivalent 
spinning plant. In 1893 an electric 
light installation was added, and 
from 1894 to 1904 the works were 
run at night by artificial light, the 
average working time being about 
22 hours per diem. Birkmyre 
Bros.* Mill was the first to have 
electric light introduced, and the 
only one in which night working 
was attempted. Labour difficulties, 
consequent on the rapid increase in 
the Jute manufacturing industry 
in Bengal, compelled the stoppage 
of the night working in 1904. To 
compensate for this loss of produc- 
tion the Mill and Factory have 
been increased to a producing 
capacity of 760 looms, and at the 
same time the old engines have been 
replaced by electric generators 
driven by steam turbines, with a 
capacity of about 4,000 H.P. The 
whole machinery is now worked by 
electric drive, and Birkmyre Bros, 
are again the pioneers, in this sys- 
tem of power generating, in Bengal. 

In addition to Jute manufactur- 
ing there is at Hastings Mill a 
separate department for the mak- 
ing up of all descriptions of canvas 
and waterproof paulins, bags and 
military equipments,, the well 
known Birkmyre patent waterproof 
cloth being how .extensively used 
by the Indian Government for 
military, postal and other purposes. 
There is also a special Department 
for the making of bMtiiig, which is 
sold as the ''Hastings** belting and 
is rapidly coming into favour with 
users, of belting throughout India. 

In the Calcutta Office Birkmyre 
Bros, have also extended their busi- 
ness very materially: They are now 
amongst the largest exporters of 
Jute goods, chiefly to North and 
Sputh, America, and in connecf:ipn 
! with this branch of their business 
recently inaugurated the " Lion'* 
.Liiie pf ^stpamers for direct cpm- 
, Inunicatio^^^ the :Rivar Plate 
ports. They have just opened a 
piece-gbods department and hope 
intime to secure a fair proportion of 


They have also under construc- 
tion a fleet of steamers and flats for 
the inland traffic in Jute and 
other produce, the first portion of 
which, a steamer and four fiats, was 
launched hy ist January, igo6. 
The original constitution of the firm 
remained unchanged until 1890, 
when Messrs. William, John, James 
and Archy, sons of Mr. Henry Birk- 
myre (Senior) and Mr. Henry (son 
of Mr. William Birkmyre, Senior), 
together with Mr. J. A. Kinnison 
and Mr. John Finlay were admitted 
partners. The present firm is com- 
posed of Messrs. John and Adam 
(the survivors of the original part- 
nership) and Messrs. William, 

J ohn , J ames and Archy Birkmyre 
and Mr. John Finlay. Mr. Archy 
Birkmyre, the managing partner, 
has for thirteen years been resident 
in Calcutta, and it is to his energy 
and high business capacity that the 
recent rapid development and pro- 
gress of the firm are to a great ex- 
tent due. Mr. John Finlay has been 
with the firm from its inception 
and superintended the building of 
the Hastings Mill from the laying 
of the first brick. He was Manager 
of Works for over 20 years, and still 
makes an annual visit of three or 
four months* duration to India. 

Messrs. BLACKWOOD, BLACK- 
WOOD & Co., General Merchants, , 
have their offices at 12, Clive Street. 
Calcutta, and deal in all general 
merchandise. They^ established 
themselves under their present name 
in 1883, previously to which they 
were, known as Hobson Conor & Co., 
who were the outcome of the old- 
established firm of Ede & Hobson. 
The latter firm, started business in 
the early . days of the history : of 
Calcutta and were one of the oldest 
firms established in this city. 

Mr. JOSEF BLUM, Merchant 
and Manufacturer's Agent, 23' and 
34, ;Meadows Street, Bombay, was 
established in 1896. ; The, , firm , are 
sole Agents in India for, Messrs. The 
Baden^ Clock Company, Limited, 
the Bielefelder Maschinen Fabric 
pf Bielefeld ; the Herm' Riemann 
Chemnitz-Gahlenz; and many of the 
Continental Companies. The- Per- 
fumer and Soap Manufacturer to 
the Court of Austiia, Gottjieb- 
Taussig, is also, represented , by this 
firm, /who ate /also correspondents. 


and sole Agents for Messrs. Bellamy, 
Walker, Hill & Co., 4, South Street, 
Manchester and Liverpool, England; 
Messrs. Weisglass & Co., Vienna, 
Austria ; and the Harburg and 
Wien India-Rubber Co., specialists 
in the export of rubber goods. Mr. 
P. B. Dadina, the Manager of the 
firm, was born in 1874 ^ Bombay 
where he received his education, up 
to matric. class at the Elphinstone 
High School. Connected with the 
mercantile world for over fourteen 
years Mr. Dadina has acquired great 
experience and is a most energetic and 
talented business man. He began 
his business career as a salesman with 
Messrs. B. Rigold and Bergmann, 
Merchants, and remained with them 
for three years, gaining valuable 
commercial knowledge. He has 



Mr. P. B. Dadina. 


been connected with Mr. Josef Blum 
since he began business in Bombay, 

The BOMBAY COMPANY, 
Limite.d (Importers ' and Export- 
ers) is a private Company founded 
in Bombay in 1886. Capital Rs. xo 
laks, of which 7 A laks is paid up. 

The Managing Directors' are Mr, 
H. C. Wright, Mr. Marshall Reid, 
ca.E.,, the Hon*ble E. J> Hawke, 
and Mr. S. J. Gillum. 

The Company his a branch in Cal- 
cutta, managed by the Hbii*ble E. J, 
Hawke,: aind - a'm^tber.in Karaohi^ ' 
; managedlby Mr,: L. Steph^^s,: y, 
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The BOMBAY and PERSIA Haji Abdnl Hoosein Sliirazi 
S. N. Co., Ltd. — ^The offices of acquired his first experience in 
this enterprising Shipping Company shipping business under his father 
are located at i, Ash Lane, Fort, 

Bombay. They have a fleet of 14 
steamers, sailing under the British 
flag, and occupied in a regular 
service from Bombay to Persian Gulf 
ports, and from Bombay, Calcutta 
and Busreh to Red Sea ports. 

Their operations are somewhat ex- 
tensive, having agencies at Calcutta, 

Colombo, Karachi, Bunder Abbas, 

Lingah, Dabai, Baharein, Bushire, 

Mohamerah, Busreh, Mukalal, 

Aden, Berbera, D’Jibouti, Hodeida, 

Mussowah, Suakin and Jeddah, and 
embracing the transport of Moha- 
medan pilgrims from India and 
Persia to a large extent. In Sep- 
tember 1905 they lost one 
of their vessels, the Hashemi, 
which is supposed to have founder- 
ed with all hands in the cyclone 
which visited the Bay of Bengal 
during that month. She was on a 
voyage from Calcutta to Bombay, 
and nothing has been seen or 

heard of her since she left Sand- Mr. M. M. Shirazi. 

heads. 



large sum of money in charity. 
He had the title of ‘^Amintojar'* 
conferred upon him by the Shah of 
Persia, and after his death the same 
distinction was conferred on his son 
Haji Abdul Hoosein. 

The Company was established 
in 1877 and Mr. Abdul Hoosein 
became its first Managing Agent, 
continuing in that office until his 
death in April 1900. At the outset 
it had to face strong opposition, 
but the undaunted zeal and rare 
business aptitude of Mr. Shirazi, 
coupled with a disposition for down- 
right hard work which knew no 
rest and allowed him no respite, 
overcame all difficulties and ob- 
structions and placed it on a solid 
footing. 

In addition to his duties in con- 
nection with the Company, he did 
considerable business as a merchant 
and financier on his own account. 
His modest nature precluded him 
from taking any considerable part 
in public life, though in all matters 
relating to the advancement and 
well-being of Mohamedans in gene- 
ral, and of 


Mr. Mirza 
MohamedShi- 
razi is the pre- 
sent Manag- 
ing Agent of 
the Company, 
He is a Jus- 
tice of the 
Peace for 
Bombay and 
is connected 
with the Ah- 
juman-i-Islam 
and other Mo- 
hamedan in- 
stitutions. He 
has had the 
distinction of 
‘ * Amintojar ” 
conferred 
upon him by 
the Shah of 
Persia. 

He was pre- 
ceded as 



his own com- 
munity in 
particular, he 
took the 
keenest in- 
terest and 
helped both 
with his ex- 
perience and 
money. His 
private chari- 
ties were con- 
side r a ble, 
both in Bom- 
bay and Per- 
sia, and his 
residence was 
the resort of 
many poor 
people. When 
plague first 
broke out in 
Bombay, he 
maintain- 
e d at his sole 


Manag i ng 
Agent of the 

Company by his father Haji Abdul 
Hoosein Haji Zenal Abedin 
Shirazi, who was the principal 
founder of the, Company and 
to whose zeal, energy and ability 
the present, flourishing state of the 
Company is mainly due. 


Bombay & Persia S. N. CoyJs Steamer. 

Haji Zenal Abedin Shirazi, who 
came to Bombay from Shiraz in 
1840 and settled down as a merchant 
and subsequently as a ship-owner. 
He soon became a popular 
figure amongst the Native mercantile 
community of Bombay and spent a 


expense, a 
special plague 
hospital, for members of his 
community. He was a Justice, 
of the Peace and Vice-President 
of the Anjuman-i-Islam, and 
was also connected with 
several Mohamedan institu- 
tions; 


33 
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Messrs. BURN & Co., Ld, — This 
old-established firm occupies the pre- 
mier place amongst engineering 
concerns in the East, not only 
owing to its long existence, but to 
its established reputation for 
soundness and thoroughness in all 
its undertakings. The Company 
was founded as far back as 1781, 
and from that time onward it 
has gradually expanded until at 
the present time the work shops 
at Howrah, which are fitted 
with the most modern equipment, 
cover an enormous area, in keeping 
with the vast quantity of work 
produced there. 


On Colonel Swinton*s retire- 
ment the business was carried on 
by one of his foremen, a Mr. James 
Rolt ; although how the firm was 
styled at that time is not recorded. 
The first mention of the name of 
Burn appears, however, in 1809, when 
Alexander Burn, an Assistant, be- 
came the head, and he with a Mr. 
Currie (also an old foreman of 
Mr. James Rolfs) gave the concern 
the name of Messrs. Burn & Currie. 
This partnership continued until 
about 1831, when Mr. Currie left 
the firm, and his place was taken 
by Mr. William Burn (a brother 
of Alexander Burn), and Mr. James 


changes occurred in the Principals 
of Burn & Co., owing to retire- 
ments and other causes incidental 
to business careers in India. 

At the present time the partner- 
ship consists of Messrs. J, Gillespie, 
W. R. Steele and A, Whyte. 

In 1895, the business of Messrs. 
Burn & Co. was converted into a 
Limited Liability Company, this step 
being necessitated by the tremen- 
dous growth of the firm who were 
then supplying a big demand for 
their manufactures, and who had 
contracts of great magnitude en- 
trusted to them. In fact, it was 
a natural growth. There were 



Water Front to the River Hooghlv. 


The history of the firm is most 
interesting, for it practically con- 
tains the record of the beginning 
of . industrial enterprise in India. 

'.The ; founder, Colonel Archibald 
Svnhton; was , ^ active service 
vetera'n, who, on his retire- 
ment, devoted his energies to the 
; busiiiess for, a .period of ; twenty 

g ars, ultimately Tetirinjgi to Batft 
igland, where lie is reported to 
haV^ : died, iu iSP4). old xecorcfe 
hosKever tixenUoxi tfei he was of 
Kiitoerghanfe in B^df^ctehii'e' . 


Mackintosh, with the style of 
Messrs. Alexander Burn & Co. 
In 1833, the names of the partners 
in . the firm are given as William 
Burn,; John (iray and James 
Mackintosh. Alexander Burn’s 
name hot being motioned it may be 
inferred- that- "hie had retired - by 
that time. , In 1849, a Mr. Henry 
Burrows became a partner ; the 
next addition to the firm did not 
take place until 1834, when Mr, D. 
Anderson, Architect, joined the. firm, 
andifrom that time 'Various minor 


many new^ concerns formulating 
in India which required up-to-date 
plant and machinery, and Burn 
& Co. through their -own merits 
secured large . percentage of the 
work, which they carried out , in 
every case to the comiplete satis- 
faction of the owners, in spite of 
the fact that inuch of the, work 
was on a far greater scale than had 
ever been undertaken before that 
time in the East, , . 

There ’ are now * many branches 
of the, , fim established in .pthet 

■ ^ w.,’' ’ 
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parts of India, the chief of which storage capacity. Here will be seen To facilitate the speedy despatch 
are at Bombay, Raneegunge, Jub- rows of gas and oil engines, forges, or receipt of bulky goods the Com- 
bulpore and Rangoon, besides mills, and presses of all sorts, pany own private sidings, connected 

with the East Indian Railway and 
the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, which 
run right through the warehouses, 
where overhead cranes travelling 
the whole length of the buildings 
speedily deal with every con- 
tingency. 

These sidings, acting in con- 
junction with the two jetties on the 
Hooghly river front (both of which 
are equipped with hydraulic and 
steam cranes), minimise both time 
and labour, and allow consignments 
to be transported in every possible 
way to all parts of the East. 

Electric power is generated by 
a Parson's steam turbine and is 
transmitted to most of the machines 
used in the workshops, consisting 
of saw mills, carpenters' shops, 
girder shops, blacksmiths' shops, 
a machine shop, and a foundry. 
Careful to see that the details of 
organization, by which the main 
structure is guided, are perfect, 
Messrs. Burn & Co.'s drawing office 
Interior of DrxWing Office. replete with every appliance per- 

taining to good draughtsmansffip, 

representatives with head- quarters machine tools, and fittings of all is secured by the services 

at London, Glasgow, Singapore and kinds appertaining to electric and of selected Europeans who have re- 
the Straits Settlements. gas lighting plant, etc., etc. ceived their training in the work- 

Yet another adjunct to this 
extensive concern is the Commercial 
Dock at Howrah where vessels 
registering a tonnage of 1,000 tons 
have been built. In addition to 
this the Company possess a dry 
dock where repairs are rapidly and 
efficiently carried out to larger 
steamers. 

The Company also have lar^e 
brickfields and tile works of their 
own at Alipore and Durgapore near 
Calcutta, from which they supply 
the materials and ornamentations 
for a great number of India's 
finest public and private buildings. 

The chief industry carried on 
by Burn & Co., Ld., however, is their 
Iron Works at Howrah. These are 
the largest in Bengal and cover an 
area of over thirty- five acres,, though 
even this large space has been found 
insufficient to meet requi^eIn^ts, 
and the enlargement of the majority 
of their workshops and stores is Steam Launch built by Messrs, Burn & Co., Ltd. 

continually found necessary. 

’ The main warehouse alone has In fact, Burn & Co, stock every- shops and offices of British firms 

an area of over iSjOob square feet, thing, and every kind of thing need- whose names are closely connected 

and this is fitted with a wide gallery ed for structural or engineering with engineering history . 
which materially adds to its work,by modern industrial methods. A complete and well.seiecte 4 
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library of books of reference upon of India that quite as good work facture many machines and devices 
engineering and other cognate can be done in India as in Europe which are helping to develop the 
subjects, the works of authorities or America; and the rolling stock resources of the c<mntry. The 
on different subjects, is a notable built by them for the passengers of ** Boomer ^ Hydraulic Press is one of 
addition to the department, making, the Bengal Provincial Railway, and them, being specially constructed 
it as complete as it is possible to be. their broad gauge covered goods to meet the requirements of the 
The foundry is capable of turning wagons built for the Eastern Bengal up-country jute trade, its pressing 
out both brass and iron castings Railway are proof of their capa- capacity being 500 to 600 bales 
up to twenty tons weight, whilst bilities to turn out this kind of of jnte daily. ... , 

the machine shops contain every work in the best style, as regards From the ship-building yards 
machine that the inventive genius material and workmanship. are turned out pontoons, cargo- 

of tnan has devised to save labour Steel bridge work is one of the boats, steam and electric launches 



Shipping Repair Work. 


and ensure a maximiim of ef&ciency Company’s many specialities and and all kinds of water craft, 

in the making of the :most intricate Messrs. Burn & Co., Ld., have given One of the latest productions Is 

and delickte pieces of work equally ample evidence of their ability to a large steel, pontoon having a su- 

as well as the coarsest. ' ■. execute the. highest class 'of -bridge perficial area of 96,000 feet, made 

In sill there are some 150. ihachines, work, for they have never, yet been for the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, 

ranging frojn planing and, milling surpassed by competitors from A large percentage of the jute flats 

machines down to special tools Europe or America. In girder, work used in the trade left , these ’Slii», 

and plant" for: the manufacture’ and .the manufacture of cast iron where new keels are laid 'as fast as 

of railway points and crossings,. , roof spandrels they hold an the completed boats can be launched. 

, ' Bi fiulway Cjarriage -building, equally high reputation; Coming down to .present times, 

Mes^ Buhl & Co. have practically Messrs. Burn & Co.; Ld.,. have ,,, the' most prominent production of 
the^ R^ acquired the patents of, and mariu- the Hdwram Yard in the sKp-lmild" 
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ing line, are the two large ferry 
paddle steamers, “ Buckland ’ * and 
‘‘Howrah** built for the Calcutta 


Port Commissioners to ply be 
tween the Armenian Ghat and 
the Howrah Railway Ghat during 
the hours the bridge is closed for 
traffic. They are each 147* long by 
27' beam and 9' in depth, and 
have a carrying capacity for 1,000 
passengers. 

The hulls are of mild steel and 
very strongly constructed. There 
are two decks, an upper and lower, 
and fa teakwood awning extends 
all fore and aft. On the upper 
deck, two deck cabins are provided, 
one* ^ for gentlemen and the other 
for ladies. On the main deck are 
situated the mail room, the com- 
mander and officers* cabins, and 
store rooms. 

The machinery, which is of very 
powerful description, consists of 
two complete engines each having 
cylinders 16" and 32'* diam. by 36" 
stroke, and which drive two paddle 
wheels 12' o" diam. 

Steam is provided by two boilers 
g' 6" diam. by, 9' 6* long for 120 lbs. 
W.P- The speed of. these steamers 
is over 12 miles per hour. 

Messrs. Burn & Co. have also 
recently completed for the Rangoon 
Port Commissioners three landing 
stages for the Inland steamer traffic 
at Rangoon. Each of these stages 
are 20^ long by 40' wide, with two 


approach gangways of 100' span, for 
transporting the goods landed on 
the stage to the Transport Sheds 


(also constructed by Messrs. Burn 
& Co.) which are conveniently 
placed opposite the stages. 

During the year 1905, Messrs. 
Burn & Co. turned out over fifty 


vessels of the approximate value 
of 25 lakhs of rupees. 

Messrs. Burn & Co. do a vary 


large business in Sanitary Appli- 
ances, etc., and the most of the 
nightsoil, watering carts, etc., used 
by Indian Municipalities emanate 
from the Howrah Iron Works. At 
the time of the visit of the Prince 
of Wales, the firm supplied a great 
number of watering carts to the 
Calcutta Corporation and other 
bodies to keep down the dust on the 
roads during processions. They 
make a speciality of latrine in- 
stallations for Municipalities, Mills, 
Stations, Cantonments, etc. 

They have installed Incinerators, 
fixed and portable, for destroying 
street refuse to the following 
Municipalities and concerns and in 
each case with complete success : — 
Ootacamund, Multan, Madras, 
Mandalay, Patna, Coimbatore, 
Coonoor, Naraingunj, and Calicut 
Municipalities, the King Institution 
of Preventive Medicine at Madras, 
the Chapur Gold Manufacturing Co., 
Mysore State, the Kharagpur 
Station Committee, at Rangoon, 
Diamond Harbour, and the 
Rangoon Hospital, etc., etc. 

The pottery works belonging 
to Messrs. Burn & Co., established 
at Raneegunge and Jubbulpore, sire 
famed all over India, and at these 
places are made not only works of 


utility but works of , art. Stone*- 
ware glazed pipes, fire bricks, 
fire clay and encaustic tiles for 



Special Type Jute-Carrying Wagon. 



Raneegunge Pottery, Samples of Ornamental Tiles, etc. 
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floors and roofings, etc., come under 
the former heading, whilst under 
the latter category are included 
terra-cotta ornaments. 

It is impossible to enumerate 
here a list of the articles dealt with 
by the firm (Messrs. Burn & Co., 
Ld.), but the most important con- 
sist of jute presses, oil mills, sugar- 
cane mills, light, portable and per- 
manent railways, fittings and 
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at Budge-Budge show ^that size is 
no [deterrent to their undertaking 
any”] kind of work they are called 
upon to do. In fact almost every- 
thing in which steel, iron, and wood 
are utilized, comes within the scope 
of this old-established firm, whose 
products are scattered all oyer 
India and the East, as standing 
evidence of their efficiency. 

A vivsit to the Howrah Iron 


gineering and kindred trades in. the 
East. 

It now remains shortly to glance 
at the wide range of structural 
work carried out by Burn & Co.’s 
Civil Engineering department. 
They have left an abiding mark 
upon Calcutta in the works of 
public utility they have erected. 
The Ochterlony Monument was 
built by them, the Post Office, the 



Machinery Store Godown* ' 


plant for railways a.n4 ^^struction Worlcs will show the high state of old Race Stand, the Bengal Club, 

purposes generally j brick-making efficiency, at which, the firm con- and the old United Service Club, 

plant, soorkyaud'.mortar mills, ^ tinues ; and no expense is spared the Lieutenant-Governor’s residence 

, rugated iron structures, etc., etc. , when new: improvements ^ jusfi- at Belvedere, and the noble' man- 

,, The two oil /Storage tanks (each fled, to ensure keeping up to sion of the MuUick family at Seven 

df i WHchis gO'fet mvdiainetbr vafed i ' to the Tanks, are all Burn & Co.’s work, 

oyer , 3 S fe;et iri length, ; with^ . a’ care /and attentiou bestowed to They built St. Andrew’s Church and 

/the details of their business, that the Free Church, St. Thomas’ 

; M^srs. Burn & Coi, Ld, maintain Church, and the, Free Church in, 

the Reading position iri the en- V^ellesley Street, Dr. Duff’s Free 
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Church Institution, the Bishop’s bank but now well inland, is another this volume, in which to enumerate 
College, the Metcalfe Hall, and the inslance. In fact, it would require the various buildings, etc., which 
Great Eastern Hotel. For the Cor- a space quite equal to the whole of Messrs. Burn & Co. have erected 

from time to time, and we 
regret that we are miable to 
make even a passing reference to 
the many Railways they have con- 
structed for the Indian Govern- 
ment. Irrigation is another branch 
of their work, which must also be 
left out of this sparse review, and 
we need only mention two canals, 
viz.^ Tribeni on the borders of 
Nepal, and the Mon Canal in Burma, 
as an indication of the excellent 
work done in that direction. 

Altogether, Messrs. Burn & 
Co.’s business is far too large and 
too varied to attempt a descrip- 
tion on paper. One must visit the 
Works to thoroughly understand 
their vastness,, and the more one 
sees, the more one is able to re- 
cognize that only years of con- 
scientious work and good manage- 
ment could have possibly brought 
the firm to the high state of 
efficiency in which it exists at the 
present time. : 


poration of Calcutta they built the 
fine Municipal Market in Lindsay 
Street, and they constructed a large 
portion of the Drainage System of 
Calcutta, laid the Tramway System, 
and constructed the Howrah Water 
Works, The Calcutta Jetties were, 
with one exception, all constructed 
by Burn & Co., and the entire town 
of Jamal pore, on the East Indian 
Railway, was built by the firm. 

Amongst factories the Barnagore 
Jute Mills, the Bengal Cotton 
Mills, the Budge-Budge Mills, and 
Messrs. Ralli Brothers’ Jute Press 
at Cossipore, are each examples 
of Burn & Co.’s work. 

The Old Oriental Bank (now the 
Calcutta Chamber of Commerce) is 
one of Burn & Co.’s, structures. The 
roofing of the High Court, and its 
ornamental iron work in the beau- 
tiful Gothic windows is also from 
their works. 

The Medical College Hospital, 
the Calcutta;Madrasah, and Bethurie 
Institution, were all designed a.nd 

built by the Firm. , . , 

■ Armenian Gh lit, once on the river Kanknarhah Jyrs Mill Electric Sets and Switchboaro. 




Jute Press. 
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Messrs. M. M. BOTTLEWALA 
& Co., Merchants and Contractors, 
established in 1889, are large dealers 
in all classes of lubricating oils 
for the machinery in spinning and 
weaving mills, cotton gin, presses 
and factories, railways, marine 
engines, etc. The firm also deals 
largely in all classes of best English 
leather beltings, roller skins, roller 
cloth, bandings, cotton ropes, 
healds and reeds, tallow substitute, 
and all other mill and machinery 
stores. The firm are contractors to 
three important Indian Railways, 
namely, the G. L P. Railway, the 
B. B. & C. I. Railway and the N. G. 
S. Railway for the supply of oils, 
composition beltings, and all kinds 
of Railway Stores, and are the Sole 
Agents in India for the following 
European Firms : 

Messrs. Turner Bros., Ltd., 
Rochdale ; P, K. Millar & Sons, 
Paisley ; Messrs. Robert Proctor 
of Timperley ; W. Walker & Sons, 
Ltd,, Bolton ; Messrs. T. Coulthard 
& Co., Ltd., Preston; Isaac Bent- 
ley & Co., Salford; and the Steam 
Cylinder Lubricator Co., Ltd. 

The senior partner of this firm, 
Mr. H. M. Bottlewala, was born in 
Bombay in the year 1865, 
and educated in the proprietary 
High School, in the same town. 
Mr. Bottlewala started life as an 
Assistant' Accountant to the 
Bombay Cotton Manufacturing Co., 
Ltd., in 1886. After two years* 
service, wishing to commence busi- 
ness on his own account, he started 
the present firm in 1889, and his 
record shows steady development. 
Mr. M. H. Sanjana is one of the 
active partners in this firm. 

Messrs. S. R. BOTTLEWALLA 
& Co., Financial and Commission 
Agents, Bank Street, Fort, Bombay. 
The ., founder of the firm, Mr. S, R. 
Bottlewalla, comes of an old Parsee 
family, and, was born on the 17th 
April i86g. He was educated at 
the Bombay Fort High School.. 
Mr. Bottlewalla commenced an 
independent start early in life,, for. 
he was only ,17 years of age when 
, 'ho recognized the heed Of an m- 
, stithtion of the nature of his pres- 
ent firm in such a large trade centre 
, as Bombhy. . At the tiine, this was 
a new and entirely ■ independent 
line, :’and, the nhed ofit ih^iaRP^ent 


the firm has obtained from the very 
beginning. The patrons of the 
firm number among them ruling 
native princes and noblemen, mem- 
bers of His Majesty*s Naval, Mili- 
tary and Civil Services, as well as 



Mr. S. R. Bottlewalla. 

private gentlemen and business men 
all over the country. By the rapid 
increase of his business, Mr, Bottle- 
walla was speedily obliged to ex- 
pand it into the now well-known 
firm of Messrs. S. R. Bottlewalla 
& Co. The business of the firm 
largely consists of all kinds of 
agency business for rajahs, mem- 
bers of the Services and gentle- 
men generally. Finance is one of 
their specialities, and they undertake 
to negotiate loans of any magnitude 
on movable or immovable property 
with secrecy and despatch, and also 
cash advances on approved personal 
security. Messrs. Bottlewalla & Co. 
also buy and sell Government paper, 
bonds, debentures, shares, etc., 
collect outstandings, rents and 
debts' negotiate partnerships^ pro-, 
vide capital for starting or extending 
business, and arrange for the pur- 
chase or sale of trading concerns^ 

, They undertake to effect Life, Fire 
and ; Marine Insurance with the 
leading Insurance Companies on 
equitable terms. They also under- 
take the agency of: house and 
landed property, for sale or hire. 
The firm do not limit their under- 
takings, but deal in ' every kind of 


property. Mr, S. R. BolllevvaJIa 
comes of a well-known family oi 
Bombay Parsees of great busi- 
ness ability, his grandfather, the 
late Mr. Hormusji Pestonji Bot- 
tlewalla, having been a leading mer- 
chant and prominent philanthro- 
pist of Bombay. 

Messrs. BRADBURY, BRADY & 
Co., Machinery Merchants and 
Importers, Bombay. 

Bombay having gradually be- 
come the ‘ ‘ Manchester * * of India 
in regard to its Textile Indus- 
tries, it has necessitated, during 
its development, the services of 
skilled Eng:lishmen from the manu- 
facturing districts of Lancashire to 
supervise the operations of cotton 
spinning, weaving and the allied 
mechanical engineering depart- 
ments in its numerous cotton mills, 
and amongst the early arrivals in 
this field were Mr. J. F. Bradbury, 
Mr, W. H. Brady and Mr. J. 
Knowles (whose portraits we 
have the pleasure to publish), 
the present Partners of the firm, 
trading under the name of Messrs. 
Bradbury, Brady & Co., the well- 
known Cotton Spinning Experts 
and Engineers. 



Mr. J. F. Bradbury. 

This firin commenced business 
in 1893 as Machinery Agents and 
Cotton Mill Experts, in the face 
of, koto , coihpetitiotii , but their 


intimate and practical knowledge of 
the actual requirements of the 
tirade, enabled them to make steady 
progress and to carry out exten- 
sive contracts for the designing and 
complete equipment of several large 
cotton mills in Bombay City and 
the Mofussil. Thoroughness of 
purpose appears to have been the 
basis of their success, and evidence 
of . the appreciation by the public 
of this quality was shown when 
they were unanimously chosen 
as Managers and Agents of The 
Colaba Land Sc Mills Co., Ltd., in 
the year 1901, to resuscitate its 
failing fortunes, which were at 
that time at a very low ebb. The 
task was undertaken with that 
splendid vigour which characterises 
the men of Lancashire, and with 
such signal success as to have 
placed the Mill on a par with the 
best in Bombay, 

Stimulated by the success they 
had achieved in the management 
of The Colaba Land & Mills Co., 
Ltd., they ventured on purchasing 
the partially burnt- out property 
of the City of Bombay Manufac- 
turing Co., Ltd., with the object 



Mr. W, H. Brady. 


of re-building the Mill and instal- 
ling new machinery ; and in 
deference to the desire of several 
influential friends, they eventually 
deitided to form a new joint-stock 
Company^ ,fco be called The New 

H . ■ ' 
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City of Bombay Manufacturing 
Co., Ltd., which has now been 
launched under the most favour- 
able auspices. 

The firm have also the manage- 
ment and control of The Empire 
Dyeing & Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 



Mr, J. Knowles. 

which, with a special method of 
dyeing yarns, cotton, etc., in 
compact forms, is maldng steady 
progress. 

The Arm's business is not, how- 
ever, restricted to the scope referred 
to above. Their business opera- 
tions include the importation of 
all kinds of machinery, such as 
steam engines, cotton ginning 
and pressing plant, water pump- 
ing appliances and general expert 
work in connection with cotton 
manufacturing and mechanical 
engineering. They are Agents for 
tbe following firms: — Messrs. Asa^ 
Lees Sc Co., Ltd., for Cotton 
Spinning Machinery; Messrs. Geo, 
Keighley, Ltd. , for W eaving Machin- 
ery ; Messrs. Douglas and Grant for 
High-Class Steam Engines ; Messrs* 
Lang Bridge, Ltd., for Dyeing, 
Bleaching and Cloth Finishing 
Machinery ; The Campbell • Gas 
Engine Co., Ltd., makers of Oil 
and Gas Engines; The Diesel Oil 
Engine Co^, and many other makers 
of engineering specialities and 
accessories^ required by the Textile 
Endustries** 
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The B. 1 . S. N. Co.— The com- 
mercial history of India would be 
very incomplete without mention of 
the British India Steam Navigation 
Company. So extensive are the 
operations of this Company that its 
influence extends to every port in 
the littoral of the East Indies, and 
to those of the East African Coast, the 
Persian Gulf, Burma, the Malacca 
Straits ; as far North as Jephar, and as 
far West as London. It was incorpo- 
rated in 1S56, and although it 
has been in existence only a half 
century, it possesses a fleet of one 
hundred and twenty-four steamers. 
The aggregate tonnage of the fleet is 
over four hundred thousand tons. 

The birth of the Company was in 
the year 1855. In consequence of a 
desire on the part of the East India: 
Company for a mail service between 
Calcutta and Burma, the “Calcutta 
and Burma Steam Navigation Com- 
pany'' was then formed by Sir William 
Mackinnon, the late Chairman of the 
Company. Two small steamers, the 
“Cape of Good Hope" and the 
“Baltic," were purchased in England; 
and brought to India mt the Cape of 
Good Hope, Under a contract v\ith 
the Government a semi-monthly ser- 
vice between Calcutta and Akyab, 
Rangoon and Moulmein was then 
instituted. This was the beginning pf 
a mail service, maintained for the 
Government by this Company, that 
has gradually increased until the 
annual mileage traversed under mail 
contracts now exceeds one million 
miles. 

In 1858 and '59 two more vessels- 
were purchased by the Company, and 
trade was opened up with the ports 
between Calcutta and Madras. At 
the time such a service was con.sidered 
impracticable of accomplishment by 
the Marine authorities. The practic- 
ability of it was however soon de- 
monstrated by 'the energetic young 
Company, and simultaneously orders 
were given for more ships. 

Sir William Mackinnon, Chairman 
of the Compa!ny, came to India in 
i86i-62 :and inaugurated .a general 
system of .extension on the. Company's 
lines* A coasting service was opened- 
Up embracing the whole of the Indian 
Goastr ’ and contracts having been 
entered into with the Indian Govern- 
ment, lines were run to the Persian 
Gulf and the Malacca Straits, Under 
these contracts the Company under- 
took to deliver the mail to the prin- 
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cipal ports in these places on a 
schedule varying from a fortnight to 
six weeks, according to the distance 
of the ports from Calcutta, At the 
time it was a large undertaking the 
Company was entering upon, and more 
steamers became at once a necessity. 
By the year 1S63 therefore seventeen 
steamers flew the ensign of the C* & 
S, N, Company, and four more 
were in process of construction. 
About this time, under sanction of 
the Board of Trade, the name, of the 
Company was altered to the “ British 
India Steam Navigation Company,” 
The first serious reverses received 
by the Company were sustained in 
1862-63, when the Stea'ner “Burma” 


1869 produced a revolution in the 
shipping trade of India. In this con- 
nection it is worthy of mention that the 
S.S. “India” of this Company was the 
first to arrive in London with an Indian 
cargo. Proposals for further local ex- 
tensions of the regular services were 
received by the Company in the year 
following, and in 1873 a new contract 
led to the introduction of several new 
mail lines and the doubling of the exist- 
ing services. Simultaneously a month- 
ly service between Aden and Zanzibar 
was inaugurated under arrangement 
with the Home Government. This 
line was subsequently extended to 
Mozambique, taking in several other 
East African Coast ports. 


gation Company, to despatch the troops 
is a matterof history. During the trou- 
bles in China 37 of the Company’s 
steamers were requisitioned for transport 
service, and arrived in time to save the 
Legation. To make good the depletion 
it was necessary to charter 35 tramp 
steamers, mainly for the purpose of 
their great coal-carrying trade. Through- 
out all the regular mail and passenger 
services were thoroughly maintained. 

More than too Agents are engaged in 
handling the business of the Company 
throughout the Oiient at present It 
may be fairly said in consequence that 
the advantages which trade has derived 
from the opeiations of this Company 
are inestimable. 


was lost on 

the Madagas- r““ ^ 

car Coast, for- 
tunately with- 
out loss of 
life. The new . . 

steamer “Bus- 

^ y9'S ^ 

Rangoon to , 

Calcutta in a , . 
great cyclone 

which swept Over the Bay of Bengal; and 
in the same tempest four other steamers 
were driven ashore. Despite this series 
of : disasters the Company maintained 
its contract service without break. 

- The part taken by the new steamers 
of the Company at the beginning of 
the Abyssinia.n campaign is worthy of 
mention.* Nine of these had beien re- 
quisitioned by the Government, and on 
arrival at, Annesly Bay they, were most 
opportunely able , . to render aid 







MAuCKinnon Ghat, Calcutta, 

In times of famine and, war, the 
British India Fleet has always been pro- 
minently to the front, and its prompt 
and expeditious r service has earned 
many encomiums in official quarters. 
When, the South African War broke out, 
the Company was prompt to answer the 
Government's demand for steamers. 
Over twenty steamers' were fitted up 
and despatched with troops in the re- 
markable time of from 8 to, x8 days. 
This was accbmplished despite the fact 


. to the , troops , ip a time , of .pressing that many of the' number had to be 
want^^by conderising water. Through; sent from RangbOn and Madras to 


oversight none ,of .the othet steamers 
; qtili^ed ha4 been .fitted with coudens- 


Bombay to be fitted up, . Twenty-three 
days after tha first order was giveh the 


ers,^ and the 30,000 gallon^ a ,,day, first steatner ai rived in Durban, and 
delivered by the steamers of |be 'British- how the situation in Natal was saved by 
fedia Company were just . sufficient the promptneb with which the Indian 

Government wasigble^ wfth the assisti- 
mV'' ;ance'of the British India 'Steain^ N.avi- 




The Manag- 
ing Agents of 
the Company 
are Messrs. 
Mackinnon, 
Mackenzie & 
,, Company,^ of 

tablished in 
the yean 870 
by the late 
Joshua Brooks, father of the present 
partners, Joshua Charles Brooks & 
George Hughes Brooks, who came to 
Iridiain 1889 and joined their father^s 
business house., George Hughes was 
educated at St. Edward's School, 
Oxford,^ Joshua Charles put in an 
apprenticeship of two years on the 
Training Ship “Conway^” and subse- 
quently went to sea for three years, 
14 months of this period being ser^ 
vice on H.M.S. “ Northumberland' ' 
as a midshipman R: N. R. 

Messrs. BROOKE, BOND & CO., 
Ltd., Cdcutta. Closely identified 
with India's immenseTea interests is 
the leading -firm of ', Brooke, Bond & 
Co., Ld., whose head office is at 17-18, 
St. punstan’s Hill, ,EvC. They are 
pioneers oi 'the. ^rt of tea-blending, 
Some tMHy-five y agQ~ recognize 
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ing the immense possibilities of mix- 
ing tea to suit the varied tastes of con- 
sumers, Mr. Arthur Brooke founded 
the Company of which he is the pres- 
ent Chairman, Some years ago the 
business assumed such proportions 
that the Company was converted into 
a limited liability enterprise. Since 
then its net earnings per year have 
averaged no less than 15%, and on 
two occasions offers of a half million 
sterling for the business have been 
refused. 

A considerable portion of the 
Indian tea crop passes into the 
hands of this firm yearly, either for 
their home trade, or for constituents 
in other parts of the world. 

The Calcutta branch at No. 10, 
Government Place, East, is in charge 
of Mr. J. R. F. McKay. At this 
address the firm has handsomely 
fitted sample rooms and a large 
warehouse from which many thous- 
ands of packets of tea are turned 
out each week. They employ a large 
staff and do an extensive business 
throughout the Empire of India.. 

Mr. JOHN CAIRN EY BUCHAN- 
AN, Resident Manager, Norwich 
Union Fire Insurance Society, Calcutta, 
was born in Glasgow in 1872 and has 
been actively connected with Insurance 
since finishing his schooling at Larch- 
field Academy, Helensburgh, Scotland ; 
his first experience having been 



Mr. J. C- Buchanan. 


gained in the County Fire Insurance 
Office, Glasgow, in, 1889. Leaving that 
Office; he gained further exf^erience in 


the Equitable Fire and Accident As- 
surance Company, and in the City of 
Glasgow Life Assurance Company, 
ultimately migrating to the Norwich 
Union Fire Insurance Society, Glasgow 
Branch, in 1894. In October 1899 Mr. 
Buchanan came out to Calcutta to take 
charge of the “Norwich Union’s” in- 
terests there under the Agency of Messrs. 
Kilbuni & Co. In February 1902, 
when the Society opened out its own 
Branch Office in Calcutta, to control its 
agencies in that city and in Northernand 
Southern India and in Burma, he was 
appointed Resident Managerin charge. 
Mr. Buchanan is a Member of the Com- 
mittee of the Calcutta Fire Insurance 
Agents’ Association, and for two 
years past has been a Member of the 
Management Committee of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. He is 
also enrolled in the Calcutta Light 
Horse Volunteers, and is a prominent 
member of the Calcutta Rowing Club. 

Messrs. BURK BROTHERS, Lea- 
ther Manufacturers of Philadelphia, 



Mr. J. Burk. 

started their Calcutta, Branch in 1898, 
The export figures of skinsshipped to the 
United States in 1904 by this agency 
alone were four and one-half million, 
representing a monetary value of six 
million rupees. The firm is the only 
one in India, of the many dealiitg in 
skins, that does its own buying. Its 
members are A. E, Burk, C. D, Burk, 
and H. Burk, Jr. The main offices of 
the business are 409, Arch Street, 
l^hiladeiphia. Its factories number 


three, two of which manufacture glnaed 
kid at 930 and 940, Bodine Street, anda 
third which manufiictures patent leather 
at Camden, N.J. Calcutta branch 
was inaugurated by Mr. J. T. Gilman, 
who likewise managed it until 1900. 
Since that time the agency has been 
ably directed by Mr. F, S. Dowling. 

Mr. WALTER SAMUEL BURKE. 
Born in London in the year 1861 was 
educated on the Continent and at St* 
Paul’s School, London. Came out to 
India in 1S77 to join the Eastern 
Bengal Railway in the Traffic De- 
partment, in which lie remained for 
one year. He left the service of the 
Railway on receiving a commission 
in the Royal Indian Marine which he 
held for three years, leaving the ser- 
vice in 1881 to enter commercial 
life in Calcutta. He remained in 
commercial employment for three 
years till 1885, when he entered jour- 
nalism, obtaining an appointment as 
Manager of the Indian Daily News^ 
In the service of this well-known 
newspaper he worked for ten years 
till the year 1895, in which year he 
was appointed to act as Sub-Editor 
Of ihoi Indian Planters' Gazette, In 
the following year he was offered and 
accepted the post of Editor of the 
Asian, an Indian Sporting Journal, 
which he conducted sin^e-handed 
for six years till the year 1902, when 
he started on hi$ own account the 
journal with which, his name is asso- 
ciated, The Indian Field, now 
generally recognised as the leading 
sporting paper in India. In the 
conduct of this journal he is assisted 
by his eldest son, the well-known 
athlete, rowingmaii and sprinter, Mr. 
Walter Charles Burke. Mr. Burke 
has been twice married, first to 
Evelina Agnes, daughter of the late 
Captain W, Pritchard, Bengal Army, 
by whom he had three children — 
Walter Charles, Dorothy Isabel and 
Thomas Harold (deceased) j and 
secondly, to Ethel, daughter of 
the late C. Goswin Swanseger, Esq., 
by whom he has one child, Edmund 
John. Mr. Burke is a well-known 
sportsman and interested in every 
kind of sport ; his principal amuse- 
ments are shooting, fishingi rowing 
and cycling, but he is keen on all 
out-door games and, pastimes, , He 
was one of the founders of the old 
Naval Volunteers' Athletic Club, 
he is a keen cyclist ^and holder of 
the 25 miles’* rdad race record, 
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I liour 25 minutes.' Winner of. 
Lieutenant-Governor’s Cup at the 
Naval Volunteers’ Sports, and of 
several medals for the same sport, 
and is a well-known touring cyclist, 
intimately acquainted with all the 
roads of Bengal. Author of 
“ Cycling in Bengal,” and Consul- 
General for Bengal for the Cyclist 
Touring Club of England. He is 
one of the founders and present 
Honorary Secretary of the Bengal 
Cyclists’ Association, He is one of 
the oldest members of the Calcutta 
Rowing Club and has been Honor- 
ary Secretary for over six years. 
Has won several privies for rowing 
and sculling. Founder and Honor- 
ary Secretary of the Calcutta Pigeon 
Club. An acknowledged authority 



Mr. W. S. Burke. , ' 

on Boxing and a frequent. Referee 
for ihat sport, as .well -as for Wrest- 
ling... . His pld-time .exploits as- , a 
.country, runnier, spVintef .and 
raffing cyclist (winner of ' Seventeen 
pri^e^)^ rtiaFk.him as;anddeal Secre- 
tary of the Bengal' Presidency, A, A.' 
Association, As a Volunteer he has 
continuous service since ..iSyS and 
was for years a Suh -Lieu tenaxrt in 
the Calcutta Naval 'Volunteers, and 
- holds the.Lqng Service Medal, He is 
■the Ahthor of a, Naval yplunteers’ 
prill B6ak^ ‘’’ Athletic ! Sports and 
How, to 'Run -them,” . *• Cycling in 
Bejigal” ‘‘The Indian Field Shikar 
[toee editions), Burke is 
mqan 

i ' , :.>'r 


On the stage he is the most famous 
exponent of the Bengali Babu living. 
Mr. Burke has always made for what 
is best in sport, and it was largely 
due to his journalistic efforts that 
Lord Curzon was induced to take 
up the question of game preserva- 
tion in India with the best results, 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER JOHN 
CALFOPULO, of the Firm of 
Messrs. F. C. Pallachi & Co,, Pro- 
duce Brokers, was born in Constan- 
tinople in the year 1877. 

Deciding upon a commercial ca- 
reer, Mr. Calfopulo received his early 
training as a business man in the 
offices of Messrs. J, W. Whittall & 
Co., Merchants and Shipping Agents 
in Constantinople, and after serving 
with this firm for about three years, 
he, . in 1899, came out to Calcutta, 
joining the firm of Messrs. -F. C. 
Pallachi & Co. .On the death of the 
founder of the firm in 1903, Mr. 
Calfopulo became its head. He is a 
Member of the Committee of the 
Wheat and Seeds Trades Associa- 
tion, and is Vice-Consul for Greece. 

Mr. J. CALLARMAN, Rubber- 
Stamp Manufacturer, Calcutta. The 
commercial uses of the rubber- 
stamp, and the many ways it can be 
utilised for business purposes, ren- 
ders it one of the most indispen- 
sable articles in the busy counting- 
house or warehouse. Small in itself, 
and simple- looking in appearance, 
yet its manufacture has led to the 
establishment of a large industry, 
requiring the use of extensive prem- 
ises, and engaging both capital and 
brains in its production. 

The best known Firm in India in 
the rubber-stamp trade is that of J. 
Callarman which was established 
in 1876 in small premises in Wel- 
lesley Street by the late Mr. John 
Ballin, who saw the possibilities of 
the .article, and that it was bound 
to conie into popular favour with 
the business public. ‘ The business 
thus.established in a snxall Way grew 
and increased, and a move had to 
be .made to larger premises . at 135; 

, Dalhousie Square, where: it was 
thought there wouid!be ample room 
for the . expansion of the business. ' ? 

During the past few years the: busi- 
ness has! increased to such an extent,’ 
and iso many 'hew ideas have been 
introduced, tthat the works!* have 
become ;tQO. small to cope, with 'the; 
amotint of business coming in^ and 


so a move has been made to a large 
block of buildings at 25, Mangoe 
Lan() where the business is now 

carried on. ^ 

The excellency of the Firm s 
manufactures were early recognized, 
obtaining an award at the Calcutta 
Industrial Exhibition held in 1883. 
To his son, Mr. Herbert Ballin, Mr. 
John Ballin had imparted the knowl- 
edge and experience he had gained 
in the manufacture of this class of 
goods in the United States of 
America, and this knowledge has 
been very instrumental in placing 
his manufactures in the front ranlc 
of the trade. Mr. John Ballin died 
in 1895, and his ^on, Herbert, who 
had been admitted a Partner in the 
business in 1887, became the Sole 
Proprietor. 



Mr. J. Ballin. 

For over fourteen years this Firm 
has been . the Contractors to the 
Government of India for the supply 
of the large number , of rubber- 
stamps required for its many de* 
partments, and they have , a large 
client&le among$t the Banking and 
Mercantile communities throughout 
India. Their plant for rubber-stamp 
making is capable of turning out a 
complete stamp, in the short time of 
two hours, aiid can put through up- 
wards of on.eihousand square feet 
of rubber-stamps in.' a day,, the rub- 
ber used’ beiing specially’ manufac- 
tured :of indestructible materiafe^ 
theFirin.. Being practical ll^eqhan- 
ical Engineer himself^ , Mr. ! BaHiu 


has made a speciality of repairing 
the intricate and delicate mechanism 
of numbering and cheque perforat- 
ing machines, and is the inventor 
of the Callarman interchangeable 
stencil on the interlocking principle. 
They are the manufacturers of the 
Callarman's Improved Dater, which 
will give a million impressions, and 
also of brass stamps, seals, dating, 
and perforating machines, these 
latter being specially adapted for the 
perforation of Government stamps; 
and the sole agency for India for the 
Edison numbering machines is with 
this Firm. In these works about 
50 hands are regularly employed. 
In addition to the rubber-stamp 
factory, Mr. Bailin is the Sole 
Proprietor of the Calcutta Aerated 
Water Company, and with the 
thoroughly modern plant erected by 
him, can turn out upwards of 7,000 
dozens a day of aerated water and 
light refreshing drinks, a total 
which is unsurpassed by any other 
similar factory in Calcutta, Since 
the commencement of this branch 
of his business in i8go, Mr. Bailin 
has enjoyed the patronage of four 
Viceroys including H. E. Lord 
Curzon and Lord Min to and H. E. 
The Commander-in-Chief, facts 
which testify highly to the sound 
qualities of his manufactures. 

Mr. H. Bailin is a Member of the 
Calcutta Trades Association and 
has also served as a Commissioner 
in the Corporation of Calcutta 
in 1898. He .was educated 
at the Doveton College in Calcutta, 
ultimately joining the Government 
Engineering College, Seebpore, 
where he received his professional 
training in the mechanical branch 
of that Institution, Mr, Bailin 
has travelled extensively, having 
visited, on .business, China, Japan, 
Borneo, the Colonies, and has been 
throughout Europe. He is the owner 
of several properties in Calcutta. 

Messrs. CARRITT, MORAN & Co. 
The firm of Messrs. Carritt & Co. 
was started in 1875, and the original 
members ‘were Messrs, Thomas and 
Alfred Carritt; The p^tners to-day 
ar6 Messrs. A, C, S, Kplines and M. 
Trevor. For the past^o years they 
have acted as brokers in tea and 
general country produce of every des- 
cripfion, Atpreisent Messrs. Carritt 
& Co* axe ' general . produce brokers 
.only, thdr tea bn^^^ss being work^ 
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under the name and style of Messrs. 
Carritt, Moran & Co. Messrs. Carritt 
& Co. took over the tea business of 



Mr. M. Trevor, 

Messrs. Moran & Co. in 1903, withMr, 
T. Moran as a partner, and since then 
the firm has been worked, in respect 
of tea only, under the latter title, 

Mr. CLARENCE KINCAID 
BRIDGNELL, Proprietor, Salutaris 
Aerated and Mineral Waters, is a 
son of Mr. James BridgnelL of His 
Majesty’s Mint, Calcutta, Mr. C. K. 
Bricignell was born in Calcutta in 
the year i860, and received his 
education in the same city* He 
commenced his career as a Mechan- 
ical Engineer in the Howrah work- 
shops telonging to Messrs. Mackin- 
non, Mackenzie &Co., wherein he 
served his apprenticeship. Thence 
he proceeded to London and com- 
pleted his engineering training in 
the workshops of the Great Eastern 
Railway Co. at Stratford, and with 
other Engineering firms. After four 
years’ Home experience, he returned 
to India in 1884, and joined the 
Crystal Ice Supply Co. of Calcutta, 
whose works were then in course of 
erection, ultimately becoming the 
Superintendent of the Company’s Ice 
Dep6ts, a position he held for some 
considerable time. On the amalgam- 
ation of the Crystal Ice Co. with the 
Bengal Ice Co., , this appointment was 
abolished, and*Mr. Bridgnell was re- 
appointed as Engineer-in-charge to 
the amalgamated Companies, now 
known a^. the Calcutta Ice Associa- 
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tioii, and has conducted the duties 
of the appointment for over four 
years to the satisfaction of the Direc- 
tors. On returning to Calcutta after 
a well deserved holiday, Mr. Bridg- 
nell was offered and accepted the 
General Managership of the Crystal 
Aerated Waters Company, and 
during his tenure of this appoint- 
ment, by his exertions he has very 
largely increased the Company’s 
business. Resigning in 1899, Mr, 
Bridgnell decided on starting on 
his own account as a manufacturer 
of high-class Aerated Water, and 
opened the Salutaris Factory in 
Wellesley Street. He personally 
supervised the erection of the 
necessary buildings, and the special 
machinery made to Mr. Bridgnell’s 
order by the well-known firm of 
Messrs, Bratly and Hinchcliffe of 
Manchester and Birmingham. This 
plant is capable of turning out one 
thousand dozens a day. Since 
then Mr. Bridgnell ’s business has 
increased very rapidly, his manu- 
factures having a wide reputation 
for the maintenance of a standard 



. Mr. C, K, Bridgneli-, 

uniformity of purity and excellence 
of quality. As a consequence, he 
has found his original factory too 
small to meet trade requirements, 
necessitating the building and equip- 
ping with the latest and most ,up- 
tp-&te machinery of another fac- 
tory at 6, Sudder ^Street, Calcutta, 
which is designed to more than 
double the previous outturn. 
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The CHARTERED BANK OF 
INDIA, AUSTRALIA A N D 
CHINA, Calcutta. One of the 
leading banking houses of the East, 
and the oldest established Eastern 
Exchange Bank in existence, the 
Chartered Bank, as it is familiarly 
called in India, was incorporated 
by Royal Charter in the year 1858. 
In its inception this Bank had 
the advantage of being founded and 
worked on the soundest principles, 
which, however, were put to a 
severe test during the disastrous 
times of the 
Banking Cri- 
sis of 1872. 

The Chartered 


Ipoli, Karachi, Kobe, Kwala Lum- 
por, Madras, Manila, Medan, Peii- 
ang, Rangoon, Saigon, Shanghai, 
Singapore. Sourabaya, Thai ping, 
Tientsin and Yokohama. Besides 
these the Bank keeps an establish- 
ment at 16, Exchange Place, New 
York, U. S. A., and another at Ham- 
burg. The Calcutta Office of the 
Bank is situate in Council House 
Street, where it has been established 
for nearly fifty years, or from the 
commencement of its history. Great 
changes, however, are now taking 


business, is eminently sound. The 
paid-up Capital in 40,000 shares of 
£20 each stands at £800,000. The 
wise management of the Directors 
has built up a Reserve Fund (exceed- 
ing the capital) of £975^000. The 
shareholders’ liability is another 
asset of £800,000. The Bank’s 
Charter was renewed on the 31st 
March 1904 for another period of 
ten years. The Directors’ report 
presented in April 1905 showed a 
net profit after providing for bad and 
doubtful debts of £ 303 > 07 ^ 

The Dividend 
declared i n 
that report 
for the whole 


Bank stand- 
ing on secure 
foundations 
resisted t h e 
pressure of 
hat year 
which wreck- 
e I so many 
other insti- 
tutions. After 
passing this 
ordeal with 
great credit, 
the Chartered 
Bank contin- 
ued a flour- 
ishing career 
which has 
lasted to the 
advantage of 
its constit- 
uents to the 
present ..day.. 
There is no 
Bank that 
stands higher 
in the esti-, 

. m a t i 0 n of 
the mercantile 
public. The 
Head Offices 
of the Bank 
are situated 



year was 
eleven per 
cent., and 
the prosperity 
of the Bank’s 
affairs en- 
abled the Dir- 
ectors to re- 
commend a 
bonus of 
fifteen "per 
cent, bn the 
salaries of the 
staff. In this 
year £75,000 
was, added to 
the Reserve 
Fund. A 
balance bf 
£80,078 odd 
was carried 
forward. This 
report was 
presented 
on the occa- 
sion of the 
fifty-first Or- 
dinary Gener- 
al Meeting. 
The Court bf 
Directors for 
1905-1906 was 
made- up bf 


a;t Hatton 
Court, in. 

the world-fambus ' Thread-needle 
Street, London. Some idea of the; 
widespread nature of the business 
transacted by this ' Corporation, 
rnay be, gathered front the fact that, 
thbte are t^^enty-five b f a n p h ,e > 
and 'agencies connected with it scat- 
tered;, throughout tjie East at the 
Tpttdwihig cenixes :-^BangkQ>;;».Bata:: 


place, in this quarter of the, City 
owing to the acquisition of, land by 
the Gbyernment, and the Bank has.„ 
.had to make arrangements, for leav- 
ing its old, quairters .and to remove to 
tire ffiandsome building in ; C 1 i v h 
Street whiph , will add. another orna- 
ment to. the edifices of. New Cal- , 
■ outta.’* . The financial .condition.' of 
the ' .Chartered Bankr , u rs e d 

thrbujg^ so many years of profitable 


the, following 
gentlemen : — 
William Christian, Esq., Sir 
Henry S., Cunningham, :;KX,i,e. ; , Sir 
Alfreds .pent, k,c.mx, ; , Henry 
Neville Gladstone, Esq. ; Emile 
Levita, Esq.; Sir Montagu Cornish 
Turner Lewis Alexander Wallace; 
Jr., Esq., and Jasper. Young*, Esq, 

:The .CHARTEREt) BANK QF 
INDIA. , AIJSTRALIAv .AND 
CHINA, Bombay^ Thi$;we 31 -kndTO 
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and popular Bank has been estab- 
lished in Bombay 50 years and is 
the oldest Eastern Exchange Bank 
in existence. Incorporated b\^ 
Charter over half a century ago, 
it stands high in the esteem of the 
mercantile community, and is one 
of the soundest institutions of its 
kind in the East. 

The Head Office is situated in 
Thread-needle Street, London, and 
in addition to Branches in Hamburg 
and New York, it has 25 branches 
throughout India and the Far East. 

The handsome premises of the 
Bank in Esplanade Road are an 
ornament to the City and a monu- 
ment of the Bank’s prosperity. 



Mr. Geor#e Miller. 


• Its financial condition is fulh^ 
evidenced by the following figures : 


Capital * „ 

Reserve Fund ... 
Reserve Liability of 
Shareholders. 


... ;£'Soo,ooo 

£97SiOOQ 
... 800, 000 


which amply justifies the promin- 
ent position it holds in all circles, 
commercial and otherwise. 

The management of the Bombay 
Agency is under the control of Mr, 
George Miller who has been a well- 
known figure in Bombay circles 
for many years. Mr. Miller’s ear- 
lier experience of Eastern Banking 
was acquired in the Straits Settle- 
ments and China. , Like many of 
his colleagues lie bails from North 
of the: :Twfied.: He is a useful 


member of the Committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce, Chairman 
of the Exchange Banks’ Associa- 
tion, and a Director of the Bombay 
Teieplione Company and the 
Standard Life Assurance Company. 

Messrs. ALEXANDER CLASSEN 
& Co. are General Merchants and 
Exporters, and have their head office 
at 5, New China Bazar Street, Cal- 
cutta, where they established them- 
selves in 1897. They deal princi- 
pally in jute, linseed, wheat and 
gunnies and have a branch in Lon- 
don under the name of Classen & Co. 

Alexander Classen, the sole pro- 
prietor, was born in Berlin in i86g, 
and was educated at University 
College in that City. After complet- 
ing his education he acquired com- 
mercial practice in several houses of 
business, both in the Fatherland and 
in England, and opened the Lon- 
don firm, on his own account, in 
1893, under the title of Hussey- 
Jones & Co. In 1895 he started 
the firm of Alexander Classen & 
Co. in Cologne, Germany, and 
in 1897 the present place of busi- 
ness in Calcutta. Mr. Classen is a 
Director of various Banking and 
Industrial concerns in Germany. 

Mr. Ernest Grueber, Manager of 
the Calcutta house, has filled that 
office since 1897, having served 
for three' years in the London firm 
from 1894, and previous to this 
for three years with' a firm of General 
Merchants in Hamburg. He 'was 
born in Germany and therb edu- 
cated. 

The COMMERCIAL EAST 
INDIAN AGENCY Co,, Ld., Offi- 
ces, 83, Old CHna Bazaar Street, 
Calcutta. The Head Office is at 
Lahore where the busine.ss was start- 
ed in the ye%T 1882, In Calcutta 
the office was opened in the year 
1:904. The chief business of the 
Company is acting as manufacturers’ 
agents, and it represents the follow- 
ing prominent firms in England and 
on the Continent of Europe : — Grim- 
wades, T-td;, earthenware, Stoke- 
on-Trent; Ixiuis Lindner & Sons, 
dolls and toys, Sonnefaeig; Falk, 
Stadelmann & Co., Ltd., lamps and 
electric fittings, T.ondon; Thomas 
Turner & Co., cutlery, Sheffield; 
Tom; Smith & Co., crackers and 
sweets, l.ondon; p, G. FischeU & 
Sons, bentwood furniture, Nienies:; 
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the Ahglo-Belge Glass Association, 
Lid., glassware, London; and Messrs. 
Samuel Moses & Sons, London, army 
clothing contractors. Mr. Herbert 
Minck is the Manager for the Com- 
pany at Calcutta. He was born in 
the year 1883 iu Bombay, and went 
to England for his education which 
he received at Bedford College, 
He returned to India in 1902 and 
joined the Bombay Branch of the 
Commercial East India Agency Co., 
as Manager, remaining in this 
capacity for a year, and then in 1903 
he went back to Europe for the 
purpose of studying the Home 
markets. After oiie year spent in 
this study he proceeded to Calcutta 



. ; ' Mr. H; Minck. 

to Take up the position of Manager 
of the Branch at that city, which he 
still holds. The Company has other 
agencies at Colombo and Madras* 

The COMMERCIAL BANK OF 
INDIA, Limited. Originally known 
as the Commercial and Land Mort- 
gaae- Bank of India, Limited, . the 
Bank was e s f a b I i s h ei d on 1 2th 
October 1885, in Madras, with a 
Capibil of Rs. 2,00,000 and carried 
on busipess in that* city for some years. 
In 189^1 the ..expansion of. business 
necessiUted an increase in the author- 
ized Ca^ial of the Bank, and it was 
increased to Rs.' 25,00,000 and again 
in 896. to. Rs, 40,00,000. In the 
latter it was also deemed ad vis- 
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able to open Branches and make his appointment was to open the 
an alteration in the style and title of Branch at Calcutta, and on the transfer 
the Bank, and its designation was of the Head Office of this institution 
then changed to that of “The Com- from Madras to Calcutta in 1900, he 
mercial Bank of India, Limited/’ and became the Chief Manager of the 
under this name the Bank has since Bank, of which he is now also a 
continued business. In 1900 the Director. Mr. Murray is a leading 
Head Office of the Bank was trans- authority in commercial circles on 
ferred from Madras to Calcutta, and financial and banking subjects, and 
besides the Calcutta Office, the Bank during his lengthy Indian experience 
has branches in Karachi, Lahore, 

Londo)i, Madras, Rangoon and Rawal- 
pindi and Agents and Correspondents 
at most of the leading trade centres 
throughout India. During the earliest 
years of its career, the Bank’s opera- 
tions met with the full measure of 
success anticipated, hut some large 
failures and a lock-up in land and 
industrial ventures caused for a time a 
serious set-back in the Bank’s earnings 
and general progress. Since the pres- 
ent management took into its keeping 
the interests of the Bank, the prosperity 
of the Bank has steadily resuscitated, 
and its affairs have been put upon a 
sound financial basis. A reduction of 
ordinary share Capital has been made, 
and. the Directors* Report for the year 
ending 31st December 1904 showed 
the payment of a dividend of 6% on 
the Preference shares, and the sub- 
stantial sum of Rs. 40,000 placed to 
a newly started Reserve Fund, whilst 
nearly the same amount was carried 
forward — results which augur favour- 
ably future well-being of the thirty-five years has acquired a pro- 

Bank* With the return of confidence f o u n d knowledge of commercial 

iffie Bank should do very well as its matters, trade and finance. He is also 

Branches are most aptly situated to ^ Director of the Standard Life Assur- 

sedure business and to serve the public ance Company’s Calcutta Branch, 
usefully and extensively. 

The COMM ERCI AL UNION 
Mr. REGINALD MURRAY, the ASSURANCECOMPANY, 



prosperity since its commencement, 
whilst since 1885 its chief and most 
substantial successes have been 
gained. One triumph has led to 
another, and the remarkable results 
of its trading in the past few years 
may be looked upon with intense 
satisfaction not only by the Share- 
holders of the Company but also 
by those responsible for the magni- 
ficent results obtained by their 
judgment and foresight. The Com- 
pany has a capital of £2,^00,000 
and its total annual income exceeds 
£2,800,000. The Head Office occu- 

E "ies three large buildings in Cornhill, 
-ondon, and in the City and West 
End it has three branches. The Com- 
pany’s Branches at Home are spread 
widely throughout the United King- 
dom and Ireland, as they are estab- 
lished in Liverpool, Isle of Man, the 
North of England, North Midland, 
Midland, Eastern, South Western, 
and West of England ; in Edin- 
burgh, Dundee and Glasgow for 
Scotland ; in Cardiff for Wales, and 
at Dublin and Belfast for Ireland. 
Abroad they are established at all 
of the leading cities and towns 
throughout the civilized world, and 
in Calcutta, the chief office for India, 
the Company's affairs are guided 
by a strong board of Directors, 
Since the extension of the Com- 
pany’s operations to India in 1869, 
their Indian business has made 
rapid and sound progress in all its 
sections, and the Commercial Union 
stands out as one of the leading 
xAssurance concerns in the East, 
The Manager and Underwriter in 
Calcutta is Mr. C, L. Fyffe, and the 
local board of Directors consists of 


Chief Manager of the Bank, was born 
in London in the year 1845, and was 
educated at Rugby. He commenced 
his banking career in the Chartered 
Mercantile Bank of India, London and 
China, and came out to India in that 
Bank's service in 1870, becoming a 
Manager in 1876, and during the next 
seventeen years, until 1893, managed 
several of the Bank's Branches 
in. the East. Resigning that service 
in 1893; Mr. Murray embarked in 
huMness, on ;hfc own account, m the 
firm oL Messrs/ Sinclair,’ Murray & 
Gompahy, and ivas; connected with 
This- Firm until 1897^ when he was 
ofiered and accepted the apppmtment 
of : Maluiger to the Comrnetciah Bank 



Limited. .When first established 
in 1861, the Commercial Union As- 
surance Company, Limited, was 
mainly designed to be a fire office^ 
for the advantage of the mer- 
cantile community, but shortly 
afterwards it was found bene- 
ficial and opportune to estab- 
lish life and .marine branches, the 
accident department only coming 
into , operation as recently as the 
year tgoo* The Company therefore 
does business, in four departments, 
namely. Fire, Life, Marine and 
Acciaent and Fidelity Guarantee, 
and holds an eminent position , in 
all four sections, whilst iii its, Fiire 
department it is surpassed hy none. , 
The carew of the Companyihas h^en : 
m .tmbrqkein rebprd of; commerce 


Messrs. A. .G. Apcar,.Win. Bleeck, J. 
G. Dean, and C, Jenkins, thus guar- 
anteeing that the interests of the 
Company are carefully 'watched 
and safeguarded. -The, fusion of the 
Hand-in-Hand;Fire and., Insur- 
ance Society with the Commercial 
Union Assurance Company has ' re- 
cently taken’place, and: the combin- 
ation of these two . Cpinpanies is a 
most powerful one, and there can be 
no doubt that the arrangement will 

g rove a profitable one for the.Share'^ 
olders of the proprietary . ^ ComM 
pany, the purchase being attended 
by no increase of Capital* The 
Hand-in^jHand was the . oldest Fire 
office in 'the world, dating .back 
,to ; : whilst even its youthful 

Lifd. , <%)ar1meht commenced 
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ations in 1836, and though by its 
amalgamation with its latter day 
contemporary, its time-honoured 
name will disappear as a separate 
institution, the partnership thus 
entered into will doubtlessly prove 
a profitable one to all concerned. 
That the Commercial Union Assur- 
ance Company is a progressive 
one, the report published by the 
Directors for 1904 amply bears 
out, as in all four of its depart- 
ments the amount of the funds 
have been largely increased after 
duly providing for all contingencies 
likely to arise, and the year’s 
working showed the substantial 
underwriting profit amounting 
to almost £590,000. The share- 
holders of the Commercial Union 
have for some time past been 
enjoying a 40 per cent dividend, 
and for* the year 1904, even this 
liberal return was exceeded, the 
dividend for that year being 
45 per cent. 

Messrs. COOKE & KELVEY, 
Pearl and Diamond Merchants, 
Jewellers, Gold and Silver Art 
Workers, were established in 1859, 
and hold a leading position in the 


of appointment from every suc- 
ceeding Governor-General and 
Viceroy down to the present day. 
Their beautifully appointed show- 
rooms are among the largest 
in the city, and must be seen 
to be appreciated. Unique in 


collected from all parts of the 
world, and a carefully selected stock 
of modern jewellery of the most 
artistic designs can always be in- 
spected. But not alone for their 
jewels has this firm become famed. 
Their splendid display of solid 



Interior of Messrs. Cooke & Kelvey’s Premises, Calcutta. 


, 



Exterior of Messrs. Cooke Kelvey’s Premises, Calcutta. 


Indian Metropolis. They have many respects, they are an inter- 
always been favoured with the high- esting sight that cannot fail to 
est patronage, in India : appointed please the artistic visitor., Here 
Jewellers to the Earl of MayOj are gathered togetitier rare gems iand 
they have received this favour gorgeous jewels of ..immense valde, 


silver, testimonial plate, electro-, 
plate, clocks, watches, etc., stands 
unrivalled. A large manufacturing 
department in which every descrip-, 
tion of jewellery and silver work 
is executed, forms a special feature 
in this establishment, and the whole 
working plant being electrically 
driven enables them to turn out 
their orders expeditiously with ex- , 
ceptionally high finish and reduced 
cost. Among the interesting articles 
which have from time to time been 
designed and manufactured hy this 
firm, are magnificently, jewelled' 
crowns, swords, belts, and other: 
ornaments, silver bedsteads, how-| 
dahs, state chairs, challenge cups,; 
shields, address caskets, all of; 
which have been manufactured for' 
some notable occasion, and special | 
mention must be made of the, 
caskets presented to His Majesty, 
the Ki ug» when Prince of Wales, on! 
his visit to Calcutta in 1873, and^ 
also to H. R. H. the Prince of Wales 
onhis visit in December 1905. [ 

Tower ..clocks are also .a speciality: 
of; this and many fine exam-; 
pies. of this work have.. been madoj 
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and erected in various parts oi the whole of the pillar and wall 
India. boxes for the post office. They also 

Being contractors to Govern- designed and made the self-opening, 
mcnt they are large manufacturers closing and locking cubicles for use 
of station and office clocks, of in Indian Jails. They do consider- 
which they supply large numbers able work for railways, built the 
to the different "Railways in this Bengal-Nagpur Railway sheds, and 
country. . supply travelling cash boxes, safes, 

Racing chronograph and compli- etc. Mr. J. C. Co xe designed a 
cated watches are also a leading system of driving ceiling fans by 
feature of their business. The chro- ropes and took out a patent for the 
n'^graph watches used by the same. The system was tested in 
Calcutta Turf Club for timing all Fort William and proved successful, 
important races have been supplied He has also two descriptions of self- 
by this firm for many years acting punkahs driven by springs, 
past* The management of Messrs. Coxe 

& Co.'s business is carried on by 
Messrs. COXE & Co., Engineers, Mr. J. C. Coxe and his eldest son, 
Manufacturers, Brass and Iron Mr. A. Coxe. Mr. James Cockle 
Founders, No. 3, Neemuch Mehal Coxe, c.E., the sole proprietor, was 
Road, Garden Reach, Calcutta. In born in the year 1845 at Stratford, 
1893 Mr. J, C. Coxe purchased the Essex, and educated at the Collegiate 
business from Messrs. Wood & Co. School. He received his engineering 
who had established it in 1888. He training at the Northern Outfall 
took it over as a going concern with Sewerage W orks, London, where he 

served about three years: He came 
to Calcutta in the year 1864 immedi- 
ately after the great Bengal cyclone. 
Here he joined the East Indian 
Irrigation and Canal Company as 
Engineer and partly constructed and 
opened the first piece of canal in 
Orissa. He remained with the Com- 
pany till 1869 when the works were 
transferred to Government. In the 
same year he joined the Public 
W orks Department. In 1875 was 
transferred to the Jobra Workshops 
in Cuttack, remaining in charge till 

1882 when he went on furlough. In 

1883 he was transferred to the Seeb- 
pore Workshops and took charge of 
the Division till 18S5. In the year 
1886, he went to Shortt's Island to 
construct the lighthouse. He was 
on the Island during the cyclone 
of 1887 when the Sir John Lawrence 
foundered with 1,000 people on 
board. Although, he had with him 
nearly 300 workpeople on the Island 

Mr* J, C* Coxe, when the cyclone broke over it, he 

. i * * succeeded in saving them all except 

the Tight and title, of all patents^ , two men who were drowned, and one 
etc., and carried it on under its woman who died of fright. For this 
present style, Einding it advisable service Mr. Coxe was thanked by 
to extend the premises, Mr. Coxe, the- Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
after one' or two T^movals, estab- and highly eulogised by the Calcutta 
. lished the works at their present ; He completed, the light- 

The, firm carries, on a large , house in 1898, and exhibited the 
manufacturing business in iron work* .light for the first, time on ist Sep- 
Whepthe hourly .postal system was, temberof that year, having prbser 
, , ihtrMuced du Calcutta and Bombay, . ; cuted the. work ol erection under the 

, grktest ^fficulties* He hadchaxge 
of of the Puri LHstrict in. 1889 as. Sub- 



Divisional Officer, where he remained 
till 1893. Then followed four years 
inBhagalpur, and after that Chitta- 
gong on transfer to make good 
damage done by a cyclone, and to 
put up a new light in the Kutaldea 
lighthouse. He retired from Govern- 
ment service in 1899 and took over 
the management of his present busi- 
ness. Mr. Coxe is a brother of the 
Craft and ranks high as a Mason. 
He holds the office of Past District 
Grand Standard Bearer and Past 
District Grand Steward, is a member 
of the Lodge ‘ Yeatman Biggs ' and 
one of the founders of Lodge ' Feder- 
ation ’ and Treasurer of that Lodge. 
Mr. A. Coxe is the active Manager 
of the works. He was born in India 
in 1869 and educated there and 
received his engineering training 
from his father and has carried on 
the works, from the start in 1892. 

Messrs. WALTER N. CRESS- 
WELL & Co., Merchants and Com- 



Mr, p. W, Cresswell. 


mission Agents, Elphinstone Circle, 
Bombay, are manufacturers of alumi- 
nium, ware at Byculla and all kinds 
of metal hollow ware, and are 
General Importers of Continental 
and English piece-goods. The firm 
was established by Mr* W* N, 
Cresswell, the sole proprietor, in 
1889" , ; . 

Mr* Percy: Wfllets Cresswdl, Mana,- 
gerj lpr Boinbay, was.born ih Stai- 
for&hire^ England, in ^871; -afid 
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was educated at Brewood in that 
county. He joined the Birmingham 
Joint Stock Bank in 18S7, where he 
remained till 1892 and then came out 
to Bombay to take up his present 
appointment. Mr. Cress well is a 
Lieutenant in the Bombay Volunteer 
Rifles. Mr. F. VV. Cresswell fills 
the office of Assistant Manager. 

Messrs. CROFT, MODY & Co., 
Merchants and Agents, 19, Bank 
Street, Fort, Bombay, are a well- 
known firm, established in that city 
for the last fifteen years. They 
have rapidly gained popularity 
considering the keen competition 
of firms of much longer standing, 
and are the owners of the large 
Bone mills situated at Thana. They 
trade largely in bone meal and 
bone dust which they export to 
Europe, America, Japan, Australia 
and South Africa. They are the 
Chief Agents of the Gresham Life 
Assurance Society, Ltd., for India, 
Burma and Ceylon, which is one of 
the largest and most up-to-date As- 
surance Societies, and for which they 
do a very extensive and profitable 
business. For some time now they 
have had another branch of business 


tution in London as clerk. In 
1900 he was offered and accepted the 
post of Assistant Accountant of the 
same Bank in India and proceeded 
to this country in the same year. 



Mr. D. A. CUTHBERT, 


Calcutta. In Masonic circles, Mr. 
AVallis-Whiddett is known as Past 
Master, “Star in the East’^ Lodge, 
No. 67, E.C. ; Past D. G. S. Deacon, 
Bengal ; Past Provincial Registrar, 
K. T., Province of Bengal, and as a 
member of the i8th Degree, 

Messrs. DAVENPORT & Co., 
Merchants and Agents of Calcutta, 
was established in 1885 by Mr. J. 
Davenport, the sole proprietor of the 
firm, who, upon Messrs. Lloyd & Co., 
a firm of very old standing in Calcutta, 
going into liquidation in that year, 
took over their business and resusci- 
tated it under his own name. Mr. 
Davenport was for many years buyer 
to Messrs. Lloyd & Co., and has been 
connected with the Tea Industry for 
over thirty years, and during this 
lengthy connection has witnessed the 
immense strides it has made, the 
exports having shot up within this 
period from seventeen millions to two 
hundred million pounds of tea, or 
neaily twelve times more than it was 
thirty years ago. He is an expert in 
all matters connected with Tea, and is 
a member of the Indian Tea Cess 
Association, and a member of the 
Committee of the Indian Tea Asso- 


which is worked as Brandon & Co., 
in which several refreshment rooms 
are owned and worked by them, and 
they have also secured the contract 
in connection with the dining car 
service on the G. 1 . P. and 1 . M. 
Railways, a recent innovation which 
is greatly appreciated by the Indian 
travelling public. The catering has 
become deservedly popular in recent 
years, and is managed most satisfac- 
torily by the firm at great cost. 
The members of the firms are 
Messrs. Charles Brandon Boileau, 
Nusserwanji Jaiasetji Mody, and 
Eekhushru Jamsetji Mody, who 
have and deserve the good-will and 
esteem of the public. 

Mn DANIEL ANDERSON 
CUTHBERT, Late Honorary Secre- 
tary, Calcutta Golf Club. Born in 
the year 1876, in Perthshire, Scot- 
land, and educated at Perth Acad- 
emy. Mr. Cuthbert entered his 
business career by joining the Town 
and County Bank in Perth in the 
year 1893. He remained there for 
three ye^s till iii 1896 he was offer- 
ed ;ai^ accepted a post in the , Na- 
tional Bank of India, Limited, and 
joined the Head Office of that insti- 


Since coming to India he has served 
the Bank at Delhi, Cawnpore and 
Amritsar. He came to the Calcutta 
Branch in 1902. 

Messrs. CUTLER, PALMER & Co., 
Calcutta, Wine Importers, is the 
oldest firm of the kind in India. 
It was established in London in the year 
T815, by Mr. George Henry Cutler. 
On his death he was succeeded by 
his brother Mr, Frank Cutler, who 
established a . branch in , Bombay in 
1842, In 1862 Mr. Charles Palmer, 
the late senior partner, was instru- 
mental in reconstructing the firm, 
and shortly afterwards, under his 
direction, the Calcutta Branch was 
established. 

The interests of the firm in India 
are under the direction of Mr. F. G. 
Wallis-Whiddett, who is well and 
favourably known in all the Presi- 
dencies of India in connection with 
the business,, Mr. Wallis-Whiddett was 
born at Gravesend, Kent,' in xSyoj and 
after a private education came to India 
in 1S88. He joined the firm of Cutler, 
Palmer & Company at that time, and 
has retained the connection ever since. 
For several years he was Chairman of 
the Wine and Spirit Association of 


ciation, Darjeeling and Dooars Sub- 
Committee. Messrs. Davenport & Co. 
are very largely interested in the 
export of Tea, being large buying 
agents for the Australian, American, 
Canadian and Home markets and 
to which they ship large quantities 
each season. As managing agents 
and secretaries, they control eight 
TeaC«mpanies and Estates, in Darjeel- 
ing, the Dooars, Cachar and Assam, 
having an acreage aggregating 
over 4,400 acres. They also tarry 
on an extensive business in timber, 
importing teak and other woods 
from Burma, Japan and Swederi, 
and as manufacturers of tea chesfs 
they do the largest business of the 
kind in Calcutta. They are also 
shippers of considerable quantities of 
indigo, shellac and other indigenous 
products. This firm is also agents for 
Me.ssrs, Brownlie & Murray, Ltd., of 
Glasgow, structural engineers and wire 
rope manufacturers, and this business 
was introduced into India by Messrs, 
Davenport & Co. They are the 
agents for the Pabst Brewing Co., Mil- 
waukee, U, S, A,, and have been 
insttumerital in bringing before the 
Anglo-Indian public the light beers 
brewed by this company. With the 
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development of the mining industry David has been particularly sue- immense good in all directions, 
ill India, the opportunity has been cessful, a notable case being that of while ^ public movements reqiiir- 
afforded to this progressive firm of the David Mills, which were in a ing aid have always met with 
introducing into this country the min- hopelessly indebted condition in liberal response from him. 
ing tools manufactured by Messrs. A. igoi. He put rupees fifteen lakhs 

and F. Parkes, Ltd., of Birmingham, in the concern, individually, by Messrs. DAVIDSON & CO., Ltd., 
Messrs. Davenport & Co. being the buying up new shares to that extent, Engineers, etc., Belfast, Calcutta, 
sole agents for these, as well as for abolished the old commission on Colombo, etc., etc. Mr. Samuel Cleland 
implements for tea cultivation made production, substituting therefor a Davidson, Chairman and Managing 
by the same firm. commission on profits, and 1903 Director, owning and operating the 

saw a complete rehabilitation of the Sirocco ” Engineering Works, Belfast, 
Sir SASSOON J. DAVID, j.p., mill, with a dividend of 6 percent, are a firm which need no introduction 
was born in Bombay in 1849 and Standard Mill is another in India, In connection with the tea 

was fortunate enough to receive flourishing local concern of which industry Mr. Davidson^s name has be- 

in his boyhood the best education is the principal proprietor. But come a household word. At a time 
obtainable. While still a young the cares of mill management and when the struggle against China teas 
man he proceeded to China, where intimate acquaintance with the was fiercest he was one of the strongest 
he was appointed a partner in the affairs of his business in Calcutta, factor in popularising the Indian pro- 
firm, of .Messrs. '• E. (D. .Sassoon & Hongkong, Shanghai, and Japan, duct: he was also one of the first to 
Co. He ■ wprked for .several years as well as in Bombay, by no means introduce commercially and to establish 

absorb all Mr. David’s quiet ener- 
gies. He is Chairman of the Mill- 
owners’ Association, and is re- 
presentative of that body on the 
Improvement Trust Board. He is a 
member of the Municipal Corpora- 
tion and serves on the Standing 
Committee of the same. Besides 
this he is associated either as 
Chairman or Director with over a 
dozen public companies. It has also 
fallen to Mr. David’s lot as Sheriff 
of the city during 1905 to fulfil 
duties a good deal more active 
than those usually associated with 
this ancient and honourable office. 

He was instrumental in collect- 
ing a large sum of money for the 
relief of the sufferers from the 
Punjab earthquake, and took a 
prominent part iii the ^ arrange- 
ments for celebrating and 
commemorating the visit of 
T, R. H. the Prince and Princess 
Sir Sassoon J, David, Wales to Bombay, especially in jyjj, Davidson. 

r . . ■ connection with the establishment 

in the Far East, gaining experience of a museum in Bombay in order agencies for the sale of Indian teas 

of trade and commerce in the var* to permanently commemorate the ia Europe and America. As an in- 

ious' Treaty Ports, and then return-; Royal visit. The honour of Knight- ventor, his reputation is widespread, 

ed: to Bombay, where, after the hood was conferred on him at the the famous “ Sirocco ” machines' which 

death of his fathet-in-law, Mr. Elias hands of the Prince of .Wales on cover every process of the manufac- 

David Sassoon, he started his own the 14th November 1905. He has turb of the tea leaf from the time of 
business and became a Very active shown his loyalty and public spirit plucking to its- packing, are entirely 
competitpr with older concerns in by offering a statue of the Prince his inventions, and these machines are 
the China trade. ; His ventures of Wales to the city of Bombay to at present employed on almost every 
siicceededsp well that in a few years be erected on: a prominent site in tea estate in India, Ceylon lava 
he, became the leading cotton-prn ‘ t^^^ He has been chiefly Russia and Natal J' ’ J > 

merchant in Bombay . and gained ;, instrumental in the inauguration of Mr. Davidson was' horn in County 
position df: influence among the measures, in co-operation with the Down, Ireland, in 1846, his ancestors, 

jOm :tmlLoiraei^ and Bombay Improvement , Trust, for who were Scots, having settled in 

cimnts. He IS also the most xroni- the relief of overcrowding among Ulster , in 1628. He obtained his 
iflent : figure ’ the. Jewish the jpoorer classes and ipill-hands. scholastic, training . at the Royal Aca- 

of Inw* In dotton His unobtrusive but liberal-minded demical Institute, Belfast At the age 
charities in private Jife have : done of 15 he entered the office Of 
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Mr. William Hastings, a Belfast Civil 
Enginet^r, where he spent three years 
in acquiring a knowledge of surveying 
and engineering. His father having 
purchased a tea plantation in 1864 he 
was sent out to India to learn the 
business of growing tea. Mr. David- 
son arrived in Calcutta only a few 
days after the terrific cyclone which 
devastated the country generally. 

In his account of the sad appearance 
afforded by the shipping strewing 
the banks of the Hooghly' river near 
Calcutta, he mentions a large steamer 
which lay high and dry in the 
Botanical Gardens close to the 
famous Banyan tree. For two years 
he acted as Assistant Manager of 
an estate at Cachar and then be- 
came Manager of the one in which 
his father was interested. On the 
death of the latter in 1869 he bought 
the interest of his co-partner and 
became sole proprietor. He now 
found himself in a position to 
carry out some contemplated improve- 
ments in the primitive methods pre- 
vailing in the manufacture of tea. 
Before long he had replaced the wicker 
basket method of drying, and the 
‘‘hand and feet” rolling manipulation, 
with mechanical devices for doing the 
work. The decided merit of the 
invention was apparent at once, but 


there was such prejudice in the 
mind? of the planting community 
against -doing away , with the old 
Chinese methods, that it was not 
until the demand for teas from the 
Davidson estate had increased, the 
prices for; his products, that prejudice 
finally gave way. There came a 


demand for machinery such as he 
was using, and in 1S74 he sold 
his property, and returned to Belfast 
to superintend its manufacture by 
Messrs. Combe, Barbour and Combe. 
In 1 88 1 he organized the Sirocco 
Engineering Works, acting for 
some time as his own Draughts- 
man and Manager. At that time 
he employed only about a dozen 
hands : now it takes 600 hands 
and a large commercial and office 
staff, and eight branches, to 
handle the business. The busi- 
ness was converted into a Limited 
Liability Company in 1 898, under 
the name Davidson & Co,, Ltd. 
Nothing is manufactured by 
the Company but Mr. Davidson’s 
patented machinery, which in 
addition to that which handles the 
tea leaf, includes the “ Sirocco ” 
fans, an entirely new type of 
centrifugal fan, and one which 
reverses, in almost every detail, 
hitherto accepted principles. 
.While in India Mr. Davidson 
was known as an ardent sports- 
man. As a polo player, huntsman, 
and foot racer he displayed that 
same enthusiasm and vigour which 
has brought him so far to the front in 
the business field. At the “ Sirocco*' 
Machinery Depot, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6, 
Lall Bazar, 
Calcutta, a 
complete 
stock of all 
classes of 
spare parts 
and renewals, 
are maintain- 
ed, in addi- 
tion to a 
n u m her of 
complete ma- 
chines, Dri- 
ers, Rollers, 
Sorters, Pack- 
ers, and Fans 
of various 
sizes, from S 
inches to 60 
inches in 
diameter. 

; Davidson 
& Co,, Ltd., Calcutta, are Sole Agents 
in India for the following well-known 
firms: — , ^ 

Babcock & Wilcox Ltd., Water- 
tube Boilers . and accessories, ' E. R. 
& F. Turner, Ltd., Steam Engines, 
& J. Weir, Ltd., Steam Pumps, 
Condensers, etc., Unbreakable Pulley 


& M. G. Co., Ltd., AY. I. Pulleys, 
Hangers, Brackets, etc., etc., Irwell 
& Eastern Rubber Co., Ltd., Mechan- 
ical Rubber good.s, Samuel Osborn 
& Co,, Musbet High Speed Steel 
Files, etc., D. H. & G. Haggie, 



"Sirocco’* Cased Fan. 

Steel AYire Ropes, Aerial Tramways, 
Scottish Asbestos Co., Ltd., Asbestos 
goods. The Ceylon Branch of David- 
son & Co., Ltd., is at Forbes Road, 
Colombo. 

Mr. HORMUSJEE -EDULJEE 
DAWUR, Merchant and Auditor, 
Bombay. Mr. Dawur was born 
at Bombay in the year 1833 and 
educated at Elphinstone College in 
the same city. Under the tutorship 
of Principal Harkness he passed the 
senior wranglership. 

He received his business training 
at Calcutta in the office of his uncle 
who was engaged in a large way in 
the China trade. In this office he 
served, as a junior for some four 
years and then proceeded to China 
in the interests of his uncle’s firm, 
and was located for some seven 
years at Hong-Kong and Canton, 
managing the branches of the busi- 
ness in those towns* He returned 
from China to Bombay and, having 
resigned his previous firm, became 
Broker in partnership with his 
brother to Messrs, Finlay, Muir & Co. 
This was about the year 1863, They 
subsequently severed their connec- 
tion with that firm, and Mr.H.E* 
Dawur started oh his own account 
in correspondehtship with Me^rs* 
Anderson,, Wright & Co., of Calcutta ; 
Clarke, Wilson & Co., o£ London f and 



Large Down Draft “Sirocco’* and Multitubular Stove. 
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Walter A. Clarke & Co., of Glasgow, 
aud the Anglo- Austrian Bank of 
Vienna. Mr. Dawur also carries 
on a large audit business, being 
connected in this department with 
Messrs. E. D. Sassoon & Co., the 
Persia Steam Navigation Co. and 
many other firms and companies. 



Mr. H. E. Dawur. 


He is also > Manager in Bombay 
for the Aurungabad Mills, He is 
a,ssisted in his business by his two 
sons, Pherozeshaw, Hormusjee 
Dawnr, and Maneckjee Hormusjee 
t)awur, both; undergraduates of the 
Bombay University and thoroughly , 
experienced in the business. Mr. 
Pherozeshaw Dawur, the eldest son, 
is a great cricketer and has played 
in many important fixtures for the 
well-known Parsee Club of Bom- 
bay. He also takes a great interest 
in athletic sports. 

The DELHI AND. LONDON 
BANK, Ltd. Originally designated the 
Delhi Banking Corporation,” The 
Bank was founded as far back as 1844 
at , Delhi ; that ' city was, then, 
as at the present day^ one of the 
largest trade centres of Upper India, 
Sjxtyfone years ago Delhi was, the : 

: capital of the Mahomedan, , Power in 
and; it speaks much for British 
enterprise and pluck that a Banking 
361^ h^ve been^^tab-*^ 

^ tbose\ far?pfl,' ' 


State, with only commercial treaties 
and self-interest to bind it in its 
relationship with the English, as 
represented then by John Company. 
In the dark days of 1S57, the Head 
Oifice of the Bank was situated 
in Delhi, and when the Mutiny 
spread from Meerut, and the bulk 
of the mutinous regiments made 
for Delhi as their rallying centre, 
Mr. Beresford was the Manager of 
the Bank there, and he, with his 
wife and five children, were amongst 
those of the European community 
who fell victims to the mutineers. 
Of Mr, Beresford’s family but two 
sons survived, who were afterwards 
educated and started in life by the 
Bank, one son ultimately joining the 
Bank's service, and the other the 
Indian Army. Apparently owing to 
the outbreak in Delhi, the Bankas 
Head Office was removed to Luck- 
now in 1857, and during the memor- 
able siege of the Residency there, 
Mr. Parry, the General Manager, was 
one of those beleaguered therein. 
In 1S65 it was found desirable to 
remove the Head Office to London, 
and at the same time the title of 
the Bank was changed to that of the 
“ Delhi and London Bank, Ld.,” 
and under this style it has since 
continued, In India the Bank has 
branches at Delhi, Lucknow, Mussoorie, 
Simla, Karachi and Amritsar, besides 
that at Calcutta, and is thus in touch 
with most of the leading trade centres 
of the, country. The premises 
occupied in all these places, with the 
exception of the last two named, are 
valuable freehold properties belonging 
to the Bank, From its lengthy con- 
nection with the East, the Bank has a 
wide reputation, and has weathered 
successfully more than once tempest- 
uous times in financial circles in the 
past, and has steadily held its place in 
the estimation of the public, its affairs 
being at all times carefully managed 
and its interests thoroughly safeguarded 
both by its Home Board of Directors 
and its several Local Managers. 

Mn EDWARD JAMES WRIGHT, 
the present Manager of the Calcutta 
Branch, .was born, in: the year 1860^ 
and bcjucated’ at Brighton College, 
Brighton, and 'St Andrews, Scotland; 
On corpptelicm of his education, 
Mr.,. Wright commenced his banking 
career, in tht Bank of Scotland, 
St Andrews. In 1883^ be c^me to 
India, in" ll|e service of the Chartered 


Mercantile Bank of India, London 
and China, and in 1894 accepted an 
appointment in the Delhi and 
London Bank, Calcutta. 

The DEUTSCH-ASIATISCHE 
BANK was founded in Berlin and 
Shangliai in the year 1889, the found- 
ers being a very powerful syndicate of 
financial houses and banks in Berlin, 
Frankfort-on-Main, ‘Hamburg, Cologne, 
and Munich, connected with German 
commercial interests in the Far East. 
With a view of further strengthening 
and consolidating the Bank's business 
relationship with China, and at the 
same time securing a share in the 
financial business between India and 
China, the Calcutta Branch was estab- 
lished in October 1896, this being the 
only branch in India, the other Branch- 
es being all in Chiira, with the Head 
Office in Shanghai. In Europe, the 
Bank is established at Berlin, and from 
that City the Board of Directors 
control the operations. The Bank's 
interests are chiefly connected with 
China, though, since the establishment 
of the Calcutta Branch, a considerable 
amount of business has accrued in 
financing the opium and cotton trade 
requirements between India and China. 

In the German Settlements, in the 
Shantung Province of the Celestial 
Empire, the Deutsch-Asiaiische Bank 
is the financial representative of the 
German Government, and it is to the 
good offices of this Bank that the 
Chinese Government has of late years 
been able to obtain the large loans it 
required. The greater part of the 
indemnity paid by China to the Allied 
Powers after the attack on the Lega- 
tions was paid throu«h this Bank, 
The development of Railways, Col- 
lieries, and Mining industries in the 
Far East, in favour of German conces- 
sionaires, is naturally of much interest 
to the Bank, and the construction of 
the Shantung Railway, opening out 
the Colliery, districts; was greatly aided 
by the financial assistance given by the 
Bank to the undertaking, 

Mr. MAX GUTSCHKE, the Man- 
ager of the Calcutta Branch, came to, 
India in 1898 as an Assistant in the 
Bank, and became Accountant in the 
same year and Sub-Manager in 1900, 
obtaining liis present appointment of 
Manager in January 1902, his long 
Continental Banking experience emi- 
nently, fitting him for the responsible 
positioiv he. now holds. • 
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Messrs. JOHN DEWAR & SONS, 
Limited, Scotch Whisky Distil- 
lers, Perth (Scotland), London and 
Calcutta, have been for a con- 
siderable period and are now the 
leading Scotch Whisky Merchants 
of the world. The establishmeni 
of the firm dates from 1846, when 
Mr. John Dewar, father of the firings 
present Directors, whose photos 
a.re reproduced, commenced opera- 
tions in a small way at Perth. 
That success attended Mr. Dewar' s 
efforts is amply evidenced by the 
position at present occupied by the 
Company as one of the leading Ex- 
port Merchants in Great Britain, 
and holding the largest stock of 
Scotch whisky in the world. The 
success and popularity of Dewar ■ 



Sir Thos. R. Dewar. 


brands throughout the world is 
largely due to the policy of the 
firm in always 'securing an enormous 
quantity of the oldest and finest 
whisky distilled in Scotland, enabling 
them to place oh the market, at all 
times, a whisky of uniform standard 
delicious in flavour and beautifully 
mellowed by great age. The Com- 
pany’s own distilleries, Tullymet, 
Ballinluig and Aberfeldy, Perth- 
shire, are situated in the heart of 
the Scottish Highlands, a district 
famed for its rich barley and fine 
water, and as the great merit of a 
Scotch whisky lies in its ' freedom 
from (felet^bus comjpounds, the 
firm is consequently ip. a favourable 


position to produce a whisky of the 
highest excellence. 

Owing to the increasing demand 
for their whisky in the Eastern 
market, Messrs. John Dewar & 
Sons, Ltd., found it necessary to open 
a direct branch of the firm in Cal- 
cutta. The Calcutta office was 
established in 1903 in Hare Street, . 
and success, in the shape of greatly 
increased business throughout In- 
dia and the East generally, at once 
rewarded the Company and justi- 
fied the course adopted. The Hare 
Street office is now well known to all 
Wine Merchants in India, who much 
appreciate the venture of the Com- 
pany, this being the first time for 
any firm in the trade to open a 
direct House in the East ; and cus- 
tomers, both in trade and private, 
can now rely on purchasing the gen- 
uine article from Messrs. John 
Dewar & Son’s own premises. Con- 
siderable importance ought to be 
attached to this fact when one re- 
members how often spurious li- 
quors are placed on Eastern mar- 
kets by unscrupulous native petty 
dealers. Agencies have been placed 
with Merchants in Bombay, Madras, 
Karachi, Pindi, Lucknow, Travaii- 
core, etc,, and no matter which part 
of India a traveller visits, he is 
certain of securing the renowned 
Dewar’s White Label.” 

Direct Branches and Agencies of 
the firm have also been established 
at New York, Sydney, Melbourne, 
South Africa, Barbadoes, etc., with 
the result that the Company’s goods 
receive preference in all countries 
supplied through these markets. 

Mr. John A. Dewar, m.p., the 
subject of one of the photos re- 
produced, is the Company’s senior 
Director. He was elected M. P. 
for the large Inverness-shire Constit- 
uency in 1900 in the Liberal inter- 
ests, and he has gained considerable 
notoriety in the House recently by 
the keen’ and intelligent man- 
ner with which he has tackled the 
Scottish Education and Crofter 
questions. He is extremely popu- 
lar in the County and has his 
country seat at Abercairney, Perth- 
shire, where he owns a first class 
shooting box and splendid fisheries, 
and in this delightful spot Mr, Dewar 
entertains his many friends during 
the autumn season. 

Sir Thomas R; Dewar, who acts 
as London Director of the is 


a man of many parts, who, by dint 
of perseverance and keen business 
capacity, first established a London 
connection for Messrs. J ohn Dewar 
& Sons, Ltd. Interviews with Sir 
Thomas have been published so 
frequently of late that it is hardly 
necessary to give a rAsume of his 
career in this production. A gentle- 
man who has travelled all over the 
world, Sir Thomas has gained a 
knowledge of the various business 
methods of most countries, and the 
Company’s success is largely due to 
its taking full advantage of the 
experience gained by their Director. 
Sir Thomas is, and always has been, 
a most enthusiastic sportsman and 
his name will be remembered in 



John A. Dewar, M.P. 

connection with the presentation of 
the London Football Charity Shield, 
this trophy being perhaps the finest 
specimen of its kind extant. He 
also owns a racing stable and does 
not yet despair of the much-coveted 
blue riband of the Turf. 

Messrs. John Dew^r & Sons, Ltd., 
have been awarded over 50 Gold 
and Pri^e Medals, arid in addition 
have been, successful in securing 
the Grands Prix at Paris, 1900, St. 
Louis, 1904, and Liege, 
these much-coveted Honburs beirig 
awarded them above all, competi- 
tors, The above undeniable facts 
are a genuine proof of the superior-i 
ity of , the brands of , this famous 
firndi. 
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Mr. HORMUSJI COWASJI 
DIN SHAW, partner of the firm of 
CowasjiDinsbavv Brothers, Bankers, 
Shipping Agents and Merchants, 
was born at Bombay in the year 
1857, and received his education at 
the Elphinstone College. Mr. Din- 
shaw joined his father’s business 
and was thus able to gain his first 
valuable commercial experience, 
and having passed, as a junior, 
through the various clepart- 
ments, he was admitted as a 
partner. 

This firm has had a long lease 
of life having been in existence 
for over 60 years, and is one of the 
oldest mercantile iirms of Bombay 
and one of the principal business 
houses in Aden, with branches at 



Mr* H. C, Dinshw. 


Zanzibar and Somali-coast ports 
atid at Hodeidah (Red Sea). Mr. 
H. C. Dinshaw is the present head 
of the firm, and is not only the head 
of the Pamee Community at Aden, 
but also the recognized head of all 
' the Indian and Arabian races, and , 
enjoys popularity among the whole 
population at Aden. He acted last 
^ar; as Portuguese Gonsjal for his 
’Uncle, , and was knighted by that 
GoverniheUt for ;the services reu’* 

■; ;,^red* Mr* Htormusji had the 
it^uour of receiving, the Prince and 

their 


giving an address from the Aden 
merchants. 

Mr. Diiishaw, by hard work com- 
bined with indomitable pluck, 
ability and energy, has succeeded 
in building up one of the greatest 
business houses of the East. His 
father, Mr. Cowasji, had the honour 
to receive H. M. the King at Aden 
in 1875 when he visited India. 
Mr. Cowasji rendered many and 
most useful services to Government 
during the Abyssinian Campaign 
and Somaliland Expedition, for 
which he received the thanks of 
Lord Napier of Magdala, Sir 
William Merewether, the late Ad- 
miral Tryon, General Sir Edward 
Russell, General Sir Charles Eger- 
ton, C.B., and Admiral Sir Atkinson 
Willes, and other distinguished 
officers, 

Messrs. DRE WET, CHOW NA 
8 c Co., Engineers and Machinery 
Merchants, etc., Bombay. 

Although many of the English 
makers of mill stores and machin- 
ery have made fortunes on their 
Indian trade, very few indeed have 
thought it worth while to open 
their own Indian branches. That 
this is from lack of enterprise 
nobody acquainted with the 
north-country manufacturing firms 
would for a moment suspect ; the 
fact is that they have been so well 
served by local agents, the major- 
ity of them Native firms, that they 
have rightly conceived that their 
business would have its interests 
best cared for by being left in the 
hands of these gentlemen, whose 
knowledge of the peculiar require- 
ments and conditions of Indian 
trade enables them to show good 
results where others would fail 
altogether. 

A comparatively young firm of 
maclunery agents, but one which 
has made good its ambition to be 
in the front rank of its fellows, is 
the house of Drewet, Chowna & Co., 
which, about eleven years ago, set 
. up business iii a very modest way, 
in Elphinstone , Circle, Bombay. 
The firm certainly had no great 
initial advantages, and its position 
iti the trade, world to-day is solely 
due to the well-applied energy and 
industry of its founders. The chief 
lines Messrs. Drewet, Chowna & 
Co. deal in are; engines^, .boilers, 
cotton gins, cotton presses, machine 


tools, pumping engines, and machi n- 
ery for many trades and manu- 
factures. They are sole agents for 
Messrs. Thos. Hill & Sons, the well- 
known boiler manufacturers of 
Hey wood, for Messrs. John and 
William McNaught of Rochdale, 
and for cotton presses and pumping 
engines of Messrs. D. Stewart & 
Co. (1902), Ltd., of Glasgow. 

The Elphinstone Circle premises 
were in course of time abandoned in 
favour of more suitable offices in 
Church Gate Street, but to get any 
idea of the scope and extent of 
the business a visit to the show- 
rooms at Wari Bunder is necessary. 
Here are stocked a considerable 
variety of machinery, of engines of 
different sizes, boilers, cotton 



Mr, R. D. Chowna, 


presses arid other machinery, and 
a great number of all parts, of. ma- 
chines .that are specially liable to 
wear, or .break. Only those who 
have had the experience of having 
machines idle throughout the long 
delays, of shipping transit, and 
customs operations,' will be able To 
appreciate the great value of the 
latter feature .of Messrs.,, Drewet, 
Chowna & Co.’s business* 
Hardly, had the firm made its 
presence felt among the Bombay 
mills and , workshops when it had 
the misfortune to lose one of its, 

S artners, through the death - of 
[r. Drewet,. Junior* Since ., then, 



the business has been carried on 
under the sole direction of the 
surviving partner, Mr. P. D. 
Chowna. Mr. Chowna understands 
and has proved the value of per- 
sonal acquaintance with his manu- 
facturing clients ; during his visit 
to England four years ago he 
gained some experience of the busi- 
ness of the firms with which he is in 
touch, and was able to give them 
a better idea of the requirements 
of Eastern Trade. 

Among the items of the firm's 
Indian dealings should also be 
mentioned their extensive Mofussil 
trade in machinery and their 
agency for the Khandesh Press Co., 
Ltd., at Chopda. 

Messrs. DROZ, AMSTUTZ & Co. 
is one of the oldest and largest houses 
in India engaged in the importation 
of high-class watches and jewellery. 
The business was first establish- 
ed in Bombay in 1884 under the 
trade name, West End Watch Com- 
pany, and it is under this designation 
that it is known to the general public 
throughout India as the seller of 
watches that bear its '‘West End" 
trade mark. The enormous sale of 
these watches is principally due to 
their suitability for use under the 
conditions peculiar to this country. 
The firm is also the proprietor of 
the "Popular," "Whitfield," and 
other special styles of watches speci- 
ally adapted for the Indian market. 

The firm is a very old establish- 
ed and well-known one in Switzer- 
land, where it has a large factory 
engaged in the production of all 
kinds and styles of watches for 
export to all parts of the world. 

Messrs. Droz, Amstutz & Co, 
dearprincipally in the watches of 
their own manufacture, but they 
also import all , classes of Swiss 
watches, French . and American 
clocks, etc. They have also re- 
cently added a special department 
for the importation of gold and 
silver jewellery .of English and 
Continental manufacture, and have 
a very large and varied stock of 
articles of this description. They 
are also buyers of precious stones 
for export to Europe. 

Owing to the great development 
of the business, the firm opened a 
branch in Calcutta a few years ago, 
where it carries on a similar business 
to thah conducted in its Bombay 
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establishment, the principal part of 
its sales in the Bengal Presidency 
and Burma being conducted by the 
Calcutta Office. 

Messrs. J. C. DUFFUS & Co., 
Ltd., Jute Balers and Shippers, 10, 
Clive Row. This firm was originally 
started by the late Mr. James 
Duff us, and his brother, Mr. John C. 
Duff us, entered the firm as a partner, 
Messrs. Duffus carried on the busi- 
ness as a private concern up to the 
year 1905, in which year it was con- 
verted into a limited liability com- 
pany. The business of the company 
is entirely confined to Jute and 
Jute baling. 

The EAST INDIAN OIL MILLS 
C o m p a 11 y — Managing Agents 
George Mifsud & Co. This Company 
was formed in February 1906 for 
the purpose of carrying on business 
in the pressing of Linseed Oil with 
the latest machinery available. 
The plant is of a very up-to-date 
order, making for that economy of 
working without which modern in- 
dustries are impossible. The Works 
are established at Calcutta and are 
capable of dealing with some 30 
tons of seeds daily. The oil produc- 
ed by the first class machinery 
which has been laid down is very fine 
and clear and of excellent quality. 
The Company has large contracts 
to deliver oil pressed by them on 
behalf of the leading Indian Rail way 
Companies. The promoter and 
founder of the Company is Mr. 
George Mifsud, who is a specialist in 
the subjects dealt with. The East 
Indian is now the leading up-to-date 
mill of this class in the East, Only 
Exiropeans of experience in the oil 
business are employed on the manag- 
ing and engineering staff, but 
there , is also a very large staff of 
natives employed in the various de- 
partments. No expense has been 
spared in the erection of the mill 
buildings and machinery, with a view 
to put it ahead of anything in this 
Hue in the East, and its full present 
output has already been contracted 
for. The venture has proved the 
striking success of the method of 
doing tilings well. 

Sir CURRIMBHOY BBRAHIM. 
A genial nature and genuine 
sympathy with the people of Bombay 
and Cuteh have gained for Sir:Curfim- 
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bhoy Ebrahim a high place in Native 
estimation. He is the illustrious 
representative of the Pabaneys who 
are the most prosperous and the 
foremost amongst the Khojas. His 
father, Mr. Ebraliimbhoy Pabaney, 
was a leading merchant in Cutch 
Mandvi, who carried on an extensive 
business with Zanzibar and Bombay, 
and who also owned ships to carry 
his own merchandise and for the 
conveyance of trade. He died in 
Bombay in 1855, leaving three sons, of 
whom Mr, Currimbhoy, who was born 
in 1840, was the youngest and a minor, 
but who turned out the pluckiest and 
most richly gifted with talent, industry 
and sound commercial instinct, which 
often proved to him very profitable. 
He made very important commercial 



Sir Currimbhoy Ebrahim. 


connections with well-known centres of 
commerce. At the early age of 16, he 
established a firm in Bombay in his 
own name, and finding the trade with 
China in a flourishing and developing 
state he opened in Hong-Kong, in 1857, 
a firm in the name of his father, and 
subsequently opened firms in his own 
name at different commercial and 
industrial ports, namely, Shanghai, 
Kobe, Calcutta, Singapore and a 
number of agencies in different 
places. Perceiving the growing trade 
of yarn in China Mr. Currimbhoy 
took the agency of the - Prince . of 
Wales Mill, but as he wanted 
to found a cotton spinning mill 
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on a lar^e scale and on new pvin- 
ciples, he I'ron^bl into existence, in 
the year iS8S, the welLk n o vv n 
Currimbhoy Mills, and, ns was fully 
anticipated, they have worked most suc- 
cessfully even in bad times. Gradually 
he added more, and al present four 
mills, aggregating in all 1,85,000 
spindles and 1,200 looms, giving 
employment to no less than 6,500 
workmen daily, are working under 
the agency of his firm. The success 
of these mills led Sir Currimbhoy 
to start a new mill styled “The 
FasJulbhoy Mill” after his second son, 
with 4,500 spindles and 900 looms. 
He also established another ginning 
and pressing factory at Indore, 
Mr. Currimbhoy, in order to have 
unadulterated cotton for his mills 
direct from the field, established 
pressing and ginning factories at 
Y e 0 1 m a 1 and Katol in Berar, and 
his example will have to be followed 
by many mill agents in the near 
future. 

Sir Currimbhoy is well known as a 
successful millowner and agent, and 
one whose sei vices and advice are keen* 
ly sought after by the Directors and 
Shareholders of many other concerns. 
He is still more famous for his extensive 
business in opium, cotton, tea, silks 
and other rich merchandise. His firm 
is the largest importing and exporting 
firm trading with the East. Mr. 
Currimbhoy has fully succeeded in 
establishing a sound reputation both 
as a commercial and social Khoja 
leader, and a respected Bombay 
citizen. In appreciation of his merits, 
the Government made him a Justice 
of the Peace in 1883. He is also 
a Trustee of the Port of Bombay. 

The very admirable trait which lies 
in Sir Currimbhoy*s character is the 
spirit of charity which he has nobly 
displayed from an ^ early age, He 
leads himself and guides many others 
in the road of charity. He is never 
fussy nor fond , of show. The first 
flow of his charity was in his own native 
place. His charities have been 
very ustful to the poor and needy, 
and be hasalwaysbeen oneto ameliorate 
and raise . the social and educational 
status both of men and women of 
his community; He is no]: one of 
.those who. believe in what is known 
as higher education, but is satisfied 
vrith a gobd and solid siibatratum 
Of general and decessary ; education^ 
encourages its .employmcdt " in 

,Ih 


fiict he is a great supporter of primary 
and religious education, which is 
greatly needed by Iris community ; and 
with a view to carry out his aims, he 
established a Madrassa at Cutch 
Mandvi, and endowed it with a good 
building costing Rs, 20,000, where 
more than 50 boys are given religions 
and other sound training. Mr. Currim- 
bhoy, finding the female education 
in his native place in a backward state, 
through the lack of a school under 
female management, supplied this 
want, by establishing a Girls’ School, 
in his father’s name, without making 
any distinction for caste or creed, where 
about 150 girls receive their training 
under exclusive female supervision; 
and thus gave the first great impetus 



Mr. Mahomedbhoy Currimbhoy 
Ehrahim. 


to female education in his native place. 
He also established Dharamsalas at 
Cutch Mandvi and Cutch Bhuj, cost- 
ing Rs. 30,000. It was through his 
efforts and good advice that his brother, 
Mr. Datoobhoy, established a public 
hospital at Cutch Mandvi. These 
Institutions are, by a private 
arrangement, managed by the Cutch 
Government, and are now held as a 
source of great welfare and comfort to 
the people of Cutch. At the time of the 
recent famines in Cutch, Sir Currim- 
bboy had grain distributed there at 
an exceedingly low price. Amongst 
his various charities in Bombay the. 


most prominent is the Currimbhoy 
Ehrahim Khoja Orphanage, which 
he founded for his co-religioirists 
with a donation of more than a lakh 
of rupees, an institution which 
distinctly supplied a long-felt want 
and for which Sir C u r r i m b h 0 y 
has fitly earned the gratitude of the 
pool of his community. In this Insti- 
tution about seven ly destitute orphans 
are provided with free board, lodging 
and clothing, and are given sysUmatic 
moral, physical, intellectual, and 
religious training, and after being 
sent out of the Orphanage, those who 
do not wish to go in for higher edu- 
cation, are engaged by Sir Currimbhoy 
in different industries under his 
m a n a g e m e n t. This Institution is 
managed by prominent mem- 
bers of his community under a 
trust deed, Sir Currimbhoy being 
one of them. It is placed on a very 
sound basis, and has proved to be of 
very great advantage to his community, 
and will act as a means of removing 
beggary and destitution. The private 
charities of Sir Currimbhoy at his 
native place, Bombay and ekev.here, 
are numerous and they amount to a 
very large sum. 

But besides being charitable him- 
self, Sir Currimbhoy is not less eager 
and keen to assist the successful admin- 
istration of other charitable and 
public institutions in Bombay. He is 
one of the prominent members of the 
Mahomedan community and is a 
Vice-President of the Anjuman-i- 
Islam nnd the Mahomedan Educational 
Conference. ' He has been closely 
connected with the Madrassa of the 
Anjuman. He is a member of the 
Committee of tlie fund for providing 
medical aid to women of India, 
and is also Chairman and guiding 
spirit of many Khoja charitable and 
benevolent funds. He was one of the 
foremost Mahomedans in enlisting 
himself as a member of the Masonic 
Craft. 

Sir Currimbhoy has also led his 
sons to take keen interest in the public 
welfare. His two eldest sons, Messrs. 
Mahomedbhoy and Fazulbhoy, are 
Justices of the Peace, and have held 
seats in the Municipal Corporation for a 
long time past. M r. Fazulbhoy 
has been elected a member of thfe 
Standing Committee, by the Corpo- 
ration, in appreciation of his sound, 
knpwledge of Municipal aifairs, , Mr. 
Fazplbhoy is a’ trustee of the. Victoria 
Jubilee Te’chnicai Institute, and .a 
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member of the Anjuman-Mslani, 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, of the 
Bombay Sanitary Association, and of 
the Board of the Sassoon Reformatory. 

Sir Currimbhoy’s name is associated 
with almost every important public 
movement in the city, and there is 
scarcely any such movement to which 
he has not coniributed his time 
or money. 

In appreciation of the excellent 
work done by him he was preserited 
with addresses by the Anjuman-i-Islam, 
which represents the M a h o m e d a n 
community at Bombay, by the Khojas 
of Bombay, the Social Union, the 
members of the Masonic Craft, and 
from the citizens of different parts of 
India. Sir Currimbhoy, with a view 
to develop the commerce and industry 
of the city, contributed to the Bombay 
Museum Fund a magnificent donation 
of Rs. 3 lakhs. In appreciation of 
his various acts of charity and busi- 
ness ability, H. R. H. the Prince of 
Wales, during his stay at Bombay, 
conferred on Sir Currimbhoy Ebrahim 
with his own hands the honour of 
Knighthood. This distinction was 
received with general approbation. 
A fund was started to entertain Sir 
Currimbhoy, and the enthusiasm 
displayed was so great that the fund 
reached the magnificent figure of 
about Rs, 63,000 ; a portion of this 
fund was utilised in giving a public 
entertainment to Sir Currimbhoy 
at the Town Hall, which was largely 
attended by Government officials and 
representatives of both European and 
Native gentry. It was presided over 
by H. H. the Aga Khan. The 
surplus of the above fund which 
amounted to Rs, 50,000 was handed 
over to Government to utilise for the 
benefit of the poor of this country and 
to perpetuate his name. Sir Currim- 
bhoy, with a view to place the fund 
on a more solid basis for the benefit 
of the poor, generously contributed 
Rs. 50,000 towards the fund, 

■ The CURRIMBHOY MILL is 
the first of the four spinning mills at 
present working under the agency of 
Messrs. Currimbhoy Ebrahim & Co. 
Sir Currimbhoy, the founder of this 
famous Bombay firm, carried on 
extensive business operations long 
before he began to take a practical 
interest in the cotton spinning 
industry, . and it was not till 1886 
that the project of erecting a mill 
entered his mind. The proposal very 


soon assumed a practical shape, and 
the Currimbhoy Mill was regis- 
tered in July 1888 and started work 
in April i8go under very happy 
auspices. It is one of the largest 
and most elaborately equipped 
spinning mills in Bombay, and has 
paid its shareholders handsome 
dividends. The Currimbhoy Mill 
started with a Capital of Rs. 8,00,000 
divided into 800 shares of Rs. 1,000 
each. It has 37,000 spindles and 
gives employment to over a thousand 
work-people. The building includ- 
ing the land has cost 6 lakhs of rupees, 
and another ii lakhs have been 
expended on the machinery, all the 
latest inventions and improvements 
being freely used. The mill is 
furnished with a splendid electric 
light installation and has a very 
efficient fire service. Its production 
of yarn averages 6oo,ooolbs, per 
month or roughly speaking over 
i61bs. per spindle, a very satisfac- 
tory result. Sir Currimbhoy' s 
efforts for the advancement of mill 
industry have been amply rewarded, 
and the popularity of this mill is 
seen in the readiness with which 
its shares are taken up by the 
investing public. 

The success of this concern soon 
encouraged Sir Currimbhoy to 
extend his operations in the same 
line and the Mahomedbhoy Mill 
was his second venture. It was 
started in July 1899 and came into 
full working order in November of 
the same year. One point specially 
to be noted about this mill is that 
it is a present to the shareholders of 
the Currimbhoy Mill, built as an 
extension of the Currimbhoy Mill, 
the shareholders not being called 
upon to contribute anything to its 
erection. The Mahomedbhoy Mill 
has cost quite as much as the Currim- 
bhoy Mill and its production is 
about the same, so that the share- 
holders of the Currimbhoy Mill get 
their dividends from not one but 
two separate mills. The cost of the 
building, which is wholly fire-proof, 
has been 7 lakhs of rupees, and 
the machinery account shows an 
expenditure of over 9^ lakhs. It 
has 27,000 spindles and employs 
very nearly a thousand workmen. 
Thus the amalgamation of the two, 
mills has been a distinct advantage 
to the , shareholders as the profits 
have proportionately increased. The 
two mills combined have over 


64,000 spindles and give woi*k to 
more than 2,000 work-people. 

Stimulated by the great success 
which met these two concerns, Sir 
Currimbho}^ soon started another 
mill — the Ebrahimbhoy Pabaney 
Mill. This is also a wholly fire-proof 
building and its construction has 
involved an outlay of about 9 lakhsof 
rupees. The machineryalone has cost 
over ten lakhs and comprises all the 
latest improvements. It has 44,000 
spindles and employs about 1,100 
hands, and its production amounts 
on an average to 700,ooolhs. per 
month. Registered in December 
1S95 it was started in September 
1897 with a capital of Rs. 8,00,000 
divided into 800 shares of Rs. 1,000 
each. This mill also has worked 
with success and its shareholders 
have no cause to be dissatisfied with 
their investment. 

About the year 1900 the agency of 
the Damodar Lakhmidas Mill Co., 
Ltd., which was then in the hands 
of Messrs, Lakhmidas Khimji & Co., 
was transferred to Messrs. Currim- 
bhoy Ebrahim & Co., and the readi- 
ness with which the shareholders of 
the then Damodar Mill acquiesced in 
the transfer shows the confidence 
which the investing public have 
in the honesty and economy with 
which all Sir Currimbhoy’ s concerns 
are managed. This mill had originally 
a capital of Rs, 9,61,000 divided into 
961 shares of Rs. 1,000 each, but 
in December 1904 the capital was 
raised to 10 lakhs divided into 10,000 
shares of Rs. 100 each. There are 
36,300 spindles in this mill and a 
weaving shed is in course of erection, 
orders for 582 looms for which 
being already placed with Messrs. 
Platt Bros., the well-known manu- 
facturers at Home, The Damodar 
Mill is now re-baptised under the 
name of the Crescent Mill and is 
already worldng at a profit. Thus 
there are nearly 1,45,000 spindles 
and 4,000 work-people in the four 
mills worked by Messrs, Currimbhoy 
Ebrahim & Co,, and it speaks highly 
to the credit of the agents that their 
administration should be so success- 
ful. All the mills have electric light 
installations and maintain , a most 
efficient fire service. Their fittings 
are all up to date and in point of 
ventilation and other comforts the 
agents have left nothing undone to 
make their mills the model mills of 
Bombay. 
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Mr. M. M. Fakira is the sole 
maaager of all the four mills, md it 
is in a great measure clue to that 
gentleman’s careful management 
that the mills are working so satis- 
factorily, But Sir Currimbhoy’s 
venture iirto the mill industry of 
Bombaj^ does not end here. Latterly 
he has been thinking of building a 
new mill, spinning and weaving on 
an even larger scale than the present 
mills, and arrangements have already 
been made for the building of the 
Fa^ulblioy Mill to be named after 
his second son, Mr. Fazulbhoy, who 
has gradually maide himself the right 
hand of his father in his vast busi- 
ness. The erection of this mill will 
soon be taken in hand, and, when 
completed, it will be a splendid addi- 
tion to the number of first-class mills 
in Bombay. The Fazulbhoy Mill 
will be fitted up as a spinning and 
weaving mill and will have 60,000 
spindles and 2,500 looms with a pair 
of engines of 2,400 H. P., and the 
whole of the machinery will be of 
the latest improvement. 

Besides these spinning mills Sir 
Currimbhoy ginning and press- 
ing factories at Yeotmal and at Katol 
in the Berars and in other districts 
also. There are 80 gins in Yeotmal 
and 60 in Katol, but the latter 
number is to be increased to ioo 
owing to pressure of work. These 
factories are also under the agency 
of Messrs. Currimbhoy Ebrahim &Co. 
with a capital of Rs. 4,00,000. They 
have worked very well in the past, 
and the future, in the words of 
Mr; Jamsetji Axdasur Wadia who 
presided at a recent meeting of the 
shareholdex’s, is very promising. A 
new factory is in contemplation and 
will be erected somewhere in Indore. 

One cannot finish this short sketch 
of Sir Gurrirabhoy’s mills without 
making mention of the gentlemen 
who form the Board uf Directors. 
Sir Sassoon J, David is the , Chair- 
man and the Directors are Mr, Jam- 
set]i Ardasur Wadia,, Mr. Mahomed- 
bhoy Currimbhoy Ebrahim, Mr. 
Fazulbhqy Currimbhoy Ebrahim, 
Mr. Gulam Husen Currimbhoy Ebra- 
him, ahd. Sir Currimbhoy .Ebrahim 
(^x-officio) far all. the milk Mr; 

: I:^khrtudas Khiufji ulao being a 
Director for* tiie Crescent Milk: 

CURRIMBHOY EBRA- 
him;.#; MerdIkhls ^ imdt MiB- 
rank orb of the; 


firms in India, and a leading House 
connected with the trade of this 
Empire with the Far East. This 
firm was established at Bombay 
as far back as the year 1856 by its 
present senior member, Sir Currim- 
bhoy Ebrahim, Subsequently Sir 
Currimbhoy o])eued branches of his 
firm at different centres of com- 
merce, at Hong'Koiig, Shanghai, 
Kobe and Singapore, in the name 
of his late father Ebrahimbhoy 
Pabaney, and at Calcutta in his own 
name. Through .these branches he 
is carrying on an extensive trade in 
opium, cotton, yarn, silk and other 
rich merchandise. For a number of 
years Sir Currimbhoy kept his vast 
business in his own hands, but in 
the year 1891 he admitted his two 
sons, Messrs. Mahomedbhoy and 
Fa^ulbhoy, as partners in the firm. 
From the date of their advent 
the business has greatly increased 
ill the direction both of com- 
merce and of industry. Later 
on Sir Currimbhoy’ s third son, 
Mr, Gulam Husen, was also ad- 
mitted in the firm. Successful 
management added a great deal 
year by 57ear to evei'-increasing 
prosperity, and the firm is now 
held to be the greatest importing 
and exporting house in India 
trading with the Far East. The 
success of the firm in the mill in- 
dustry can easily be indicated by 
its magnitude, now representing a 
total value oi (^747, 000) 112 lakhs 
of rupees with a subscribed capital 
of 28 lakhs. These values are likely 
to be increased considerably, as 
Sir Currimbhoy is going to intro- 
duce weaving in his mills, and has 
also a new mill under construction, 
which will be a spinning and 
weaving concern, named after his 
second son, the Fazulbhoy Mill, 
with a capital of Rs, 20 lakhs. Sir 
Currimbhoy firm also owns ginning 
and pressing factories in different 
parts of Central India and are also 
agents for the Sun Insurance Office 
of London. 

Messrs. E. D; J, E£RA & Co., 
Merchants and Commission Agents, 
59, Ezra Street, Calcutta. Estab- 
lished about 70 years ago by 
the late D. J, Ezra. As orig- 
inally founded, the firm devoted 
its attention to dealings in indigo, 
opium, hides, gunnies, rice and 
precious stones. The founder’s 


trade in these commodities was 
conspicuously successful, and the 
great wealth which he acquired in 
the business was steadily invested 
by him in real estate, chiefly house 
property in Calcutta, the manage- 
ment of which latterly became so 
onerous that the firm has practi- 
cally ceased commercial operations 
and devotes its attention to its ex- 
tensivelanded property. Mr. David 
Joseph Ezra, the founder of the 
fortunes of the Ezra family in Cal- 
cutta, was born in Bagdad early 
last century and came to Calcutta 
with his father at the age of thir- 
teen years. After a short stay the 
father decided to return to his 
home in Bagdad, but the son, after 
his experience of Turkish rule in 



Mr. J. E. D. Ezra, 


his early years, preferred to remain 
under a more enlightened Govern- 
ment, and decided to establish him- 
self permanently in Calcutta, which 
for all the remaining years of his 
life he made his home. He estab- 
lished trade first with the Persian 
Gulf and later with the Straits 
Settlements and China in the above, 
commodities, and with the pro- 
ceeds rapidly acquired landed es- 
tates in and near , Calcutta. He 
died at the ripe age of 87 in the 
year 1882, Mr. Elias Daivid Joseph 
Ezra, his son, succeeded him as 
the head of the firm, coming to 
it , with the experience gained in 



many years of management during 
his father's lifetime. Mr. E. D. J. 
Ezra, in addition to his business res- 
ponsibilities, found time to devote 
his attention to public affairs, in 
which he took an active part, being 
for many years a Justice of the 
Peace, a Municipal Commissioner 
and an Honorary Magistrate. He 
also served as Sheriff of the City of 
Calcutta. He died at the age of 56 
years in 1886, leaving his son Joseph 
Elias David Ezra to succeed him. 
The latter gentleman is now the 
sole partner in the firm, in the 
management of which he is assisted 
by his brother, Mr. David Ezra. 
Mr. J. E. D. Ezra has spent his life 
in the business which he joined at 
the age of 14 in 1871. Like his 
father, he has always taken an 
active interest in the public life of 
Calcutta and served as a Municipal 
Commissioner for a good many 
years. He has also served as 
Honorary Magistrate and was 
Sheriff of Calcutta for one year. 
Mr, David E, D. Ezra, the present 
Manager of the firm, was born in 
1871 at Poona and educated in 
Bombay. He started his business 
career as an apprentice in the firm 
of David Sassoon & Co. of Bombay, 
with whom he remained some three 
or four years. He then joined his 
present firm with which he has 
remained ever since. 

FARBENFABRIKEN vorm. 
FRIEDR. BAYER Sc Co., Aniline 
and Alizarine Dye Manufacturers 
and Pharmaceutical Specialists of 
Elberfeld, Germany, represented in 
India by the Farbenfabriken Bayer 
& Co., Ltd., Bombay, Managing 
Director, Charles Vernon. The 
Bombay Branch of this well-known 
business firm was opened in the year 
1890, and is the head office for 
British India. There is a subordin- 
ate Branch also at Calcutta. The 
manufacturing business of the 
Company is carried on in Germany 
at Elberfeld and at Leverkusen on 
the • Rhine, where the Company 
possesses large works. The business 
originated , in the year 1850, being 
established by Herr Friedrich Bayer. 
In tbe year 1860 it was converted 
into a Company under the style of 
Friedrich Bayer & Co., and in the 
year 1861, into a Limited Company 
under its present designation. 
Originally the business of the firm 
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was devoted to trade in natural 
dye-stuffs, such as indigo, etc. When 
the process of manufacturing arti- 
ficial dye-stuffs from coal-tar was 
introduced, Friedrich Bayer & Co. 
were early in the field, the first 
product they attempted being 
Magenta. This was quickly followed 
by other coal-tar products, and in 
the year 1871, Alizarine and its 
derivatives began to be largely 
turned out at the first-named works. 
The field was then further exploited 
and the manufacture of pharmaceu- 
tical products, Phenacetine, Sul- 
phonal and like products was 
undertaken. The Company has been 
very prominent in improving pro- 
cesses connected with the industry 
of artificial dye-stuffs, and now more 
than one thousand different dye- 
stuffs alone are produced at their 
works in Germany. Of pharmaceu- 
tical preparations, the Company 
produces more than forty different 
kinds, including Phenacetine, 
Sulphoiial, Trional (both hypnotics), 
lodothyrine, Salophen and Aspirin, 
and other well-known medicines. 
An important and useful remedy in 
alimentary disorders is their Som- 
atose, which has become a highly 
popular prescription with physicians 
in ail parts of the world. The 
consumption of this product is now 
greater than that of any similar 
product. The Company, indeed, 
hold several thousand patents for 
chemical products, and have receiv- 
ed distinctions at exhibitions at 
Paris, Philadelphia, Bradford, Milan, 
Chicago, Vienna, and Frankfort on 
the Maine, and again at Paris in 
igoo. Also at Dusseldorf in 1902, 
the Company obtained the State 
Gold Medal for industrial excellence. 
There are 23 Branch Offices and 
124 Agents in all parts of the world. 
Their works in Germany are 
equipped in the most thorough 
modern manner. Every arrange- 
ment is made for the advancement 
of the subjects handled by the 
Company. There is a Library of 
14,000 volumes and 25,000 dis- 
sertations . at the disposal of the 
members and employes of the 
firm, besides some 190 technical 
journals in the reading rooms* The 
Company now employs about 5,425 
work-people, of whom 1,800 are 
experienced mechanics. The works 
at Leverkusen cover some 448 
acreSi and the works, at Elberfeld, 
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Barmen and Schelploh bring up the 
total to 742 acres. Many industries 
in connection with the principal 
business of the Company are carried 
on at the different works, these 
being as much self-contained as 
possible. Every attention is paid 
to the comfort of the work-people, 
for whom cottages built in up-to- 
date style are provided at nominal 
rents. There is also a savings bank, 
a relief fund, and a pension fund, 
and hospitals where every medical 
aid is supplied the employes free — 
the Company entertaining three 
doctors of medicine besides whom 
there are eleven club doctors. The 
business of the Company is of 
world-wide importance, and every- 
thing connected with it is on a large 
and efficient scale. 

Messrs. FINLAY, MUIR & Co. 
have been established as Merchants 
in Calcutta for over thirty years, 
and, with the firms of that name 
in Bombay, Karachi, Colombo and 
Chittagong, represent the interests 
in India and Ceylon of Messrs. 
James Finlay & Co., Glasgow, 
Liverpool, and London, a firm 
founded in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, and whose busi- 
ness connections with India date 
back to that early period. 

Messrs, Finlay, Muir Sc Co., while 
being associated with the various 
interests of the Home firms, are 
identified with a large number of 
Tea estates in North and South 
India, and have been for many 
years past the largest exporters of 
Tea from British India, their ship- 
ments from Calcutta, Chittagong 
and Tuticorin during the past 
season aggregating some 38 million 
lbs. of Tea. Messrs. Finlay, Muir 
Sc Co. are largely interested in 
Jute, being the Calcutta Agents for 
the Champdany, Wellington and 
Calcutta Twist Mills, aiid Messrs, 
M, Sarkies & Son, Jute balers of 
Naraingunge. They have a consid- 
erable interest in Indigo, while they 
act as agents in Calcutta for the 
Bengal-Dooars Railway Co., Ltd., 
the Assam-Bengal Railway, the 
Golabarry Jute Pressing Company, 
the Clan Line of Steamers, arid 
several leading Insurance Companies, 

Since the death in 1994. of Sir 
John Muir, Bart, who was senior 
partner in the firms of Messrs. 
James Finlay & Co., and Meissrs* 
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Finlay, Muir & Co., that position 
has been occupied by his son, Sir 
Alexander Kay Muir, BarLj who was 
resident in Calcutta for a number 
of years. 

Mr. DAVID CORSAR BLAIR was 
born in Dunblane, Scotland, in iS6i. 
He was educated in that district 
and began his business career in 
1878 in the house of Messrs. James 
Finlay & Co., Merchants, Glasgow. 
Eight years later he came out to 
Calcutta for Messrs. Finlay, Muir & 
Co., of which firm he is now one of 
the Managers. He is a Member of 
the Committee of the Bengal Cham- 
ber of Commerce and of the Indian 
Jute Mills Association, and on the 
latter body he served as Chairman 
in 1899-1900. He is also the Chair- 
man of the Calcutta Hydraulic Press 
House Association. 

Mr. DANIEL MACFARLANE 
INGLIS, of Messrs. Finlay. Muir & 
Co., Merchants and Agents, Bombay, 
is a son of the Manse, born at 
Kilmaurs. Ayrshire, Scotland, and 
educated at Kilmarnock Academy. 
On leaving school in 1882, he 
entered the office of Messrs. J antes 
Finlay &: Co., East India Merchants. 
Glasgow, and early in 1890 pro- 
ceeded to the East in connection 
with the business of this firm. 
In 1892 lie went to Karachi to 
take charge of the branch office 
of tlie firm thercv He is now 
Manager of the large business of 
the firm in Bombay. . 

Mr. Inglis is one of the two 
representatives of the Chamber 
of Commerce on the Municipal 
Corporation. He takes a keen 
interest in religious philanthropic 
work and devotes much time , in 
particular, to matters relating to 
the Scottish community. He is 
an Elder and Session Clerk of 
SL Andrew’s (The Scots) Kirk, 
and member of the Committees 
of the Bombay Scottish Orphanage 
S^iety and the Bpmba.y Scottish; 
Education Society,, in which he 
has held most of the offices includ- 
ing that of the Chairman Tor a. 
^ 'terim/, \ V; , 

Me&s. SAMUEL FItZE& Co. 
(Private .Company), Merchants 
and Agents, have their offices at 
Bombay, Calcutta, Karachi and 
London* They establi^ed them- 


selves in the Capital of the Western who is at present the proprietor of 
Presidency in 1S96, at an un- the firm, and who had been con- 
fortuiiatc season when the plague nected with Mr. Fleming in business 
broke out, and like other firms had from the year 1868. With a third 
an anxious time. Patience and hard partner Mr. Fleming and Mr. Wilson 
work, however, brought reward were the contractors for the build- 
in successful and increasing ing of the Victoria Dock, Bombay, 
business connections which are a great work which was carried out 
well maintained all over India, in a most successful manner and to 
where, in addition to their own the complete satisfaction of the 
business, they hold many valuable Bombay Port Trust Authorities, 
agencies. Mr. Vernon Milward- So energetically, in fact, was this 
Bason is the Partner- Director of contract worked, that it was finish- 
the Company. He has had a ed. three months before the contract 
wide experience both in India and time. 

Europe. During the last 20 years Mr. Wil- 

Mr. Milward-Bason is also Manag- son has set himself to establish and 
ing Partner of Messrs. Devereux & develop this business mainly in the 
Co., who were also established direction of Engineering, and for 
in Bombay in 1896 as a whole- some years, past Electrical En- 
sale firm of Wine Merchants, and 
who, despite the plague handicap, 
have managed to promote exten- 
sive dealings with Clubs, Army and 
Navy Messes and the more influen- 
tial residents throughout India. 

They hold one of the finest selections 
of wines and spirits it is possible 
to get together, and are also agents 
for some of the most important and 
well-known distillers and wane- 
growers in various parts of the 
world. All the business houses of 
these two Companies, in various 
parts of India and in London, are 
under the personal management of 
Partners. 

Messrs, JOHN FLEMING & Co., 

Merchants, Bombay, well known 
and of high repute, were founded 
by the late Mr. John Fleming, 

C.S.I., whose business experience 
in India extended back to some 
years before the Mutiny. Of Mr. 

Fleming’s commercial ability and 
personal qualities it is difficult to 
write in fitting terms, and it is gineering has formed a very import- 
not too much to say that the ant feature in the scope of the firm’s 
foundation of the present Port operations. Amongst the many 
Trust of Bombay was laid by important works successfully 
him, when in his far-seeing sagac- carried through may be enumerated 
ity and against a great deal of the electric lighting of the Crawford 
local opposition, he inaugurated Market, the Government Telegraph 
the. scheme of reclamation of the Office, the Yacht Club Chambers, 
foreshore of the eastern side of Messrs, King, King & Co.’s new 
Bombay Island, a scheme which offices, the new Admiralty House, 
was persistently, and steadily carried Messrs. Wheeler , & Co.’s new build- 
out in spite of the troublous times ing, and many others in the. City of 
which assailed the City of Bombay Bombay itself ; the lighting of the 
during the famous share mania of great Palace of H. H. the Gaekwar 
1864. . at Baroda, of the Makarpura Palace 

Mr. John Fleming took in as belonging to the same Prince, of the , 
partner in 1879 Mn Thos* - Wilson, Palace of the Maharaja at Bikhnir, 
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and of the Palaces at J odhpur and 
Indore ; of tiie Agra Club, etc., etc. 
Besides these works Mr. Wilson’s 
firm have been running an electric 



Mr. Thomas Wilson. 


installation for the Municipality of 
Delhi for over three years, this in- 
stallation comprising 45 arc lamps, 
besides many incandescent lamps, 
punkhas, etc., — the first municipal 
installation in India. 

The firm has also executed con- 
siderable contracts for water-sup- 
ply, drainage, etc,, for such cities as 
Bombay, Delhi, Lahore, Peshawar, 
Karachi, Kotah, etc,, etc. 

Throughout the west and north 
of India, it is safe to say that no 
firm has a higher reputation for 
their integrity and for the excel- 
lence of the work they carry out. 

Messrs. FLEMING, SHAW & Co., 
8, Elphinstone Circle, Bombay. 
The partners of this firm are Mr, 
F. W. Shaw and Mr. John Pollard- 
They are Agents for the North 
British and Mercantile Insurance 
Company, the Guardian Assurance 
Company, the Netherlands Fire and 
Life Insurance Company, Fatum 
Accident Insurance Company, the 
Union Marine Insurance Co., Ltd:, 
and the London and Provincial 
Marine and General Insurance Co. 
They are established in Karachi and 
their partner there is Mr. Edwin Yeo. 
The corresponding firm is Messrs. 
Beith Stevenspjqi & Co„ Manchester. 


Messrs. C. H. B, FORBES & Co., 
10, Hummum Street, Bombay, Mer- 
chants and Commission Agents, Sec- 
retaries and Agents for Joint Stock 
Comjmnies, and Electrical Engineers 
and Contractors. 

This firm was established in Bom- 
bay under its present name in the 
year 1879, when Mr, C. H. B. Forbes 
took ovei’ the business of the former 
firm of Forbes & Co. established as 
far back as 1760. The duration of 
their business connection with Bom- 
bay thus extends over a century. 

They represent the following In- 
surance Companies : — 

The General Accident Assurance 
Corporation, Ltd., of Scotland, 
which carries on Fire and Accident 
Insurance business. This Compan}^ 
recently acquired by purchase the 
business of the Bombay Fire and 
Marine Insurance Company and 
carry on business in Bombay under 
that name assisted by the Local 
Board of Directors. 

The Tokio Marine Insurance Com- 
pany of Japan, and the Mannheim 
Insurance Company. 

Also the Scottish Amicable Life 
Assurance Society. 

The Senior, Mr. Charles Henry 
Buchanan Forbes, was born in Scot- 
land in 1847, received his educa- 
tion at Trinity College, Glenal- 
mond, and came to India in the year 
1872. Mr. Forbes is the Consul for 
Siam. He is also a member of the 
Bombay Municipal Corporation and 
a Trustee of the City Improvement 
Trust, in which bodies he is the 
chosen representative of the Bom- 
bay Chamber of Commerce. 

The other Partner of the Firm is 
his son, Mr. Alister Forbes. The As- 
sistants are L. C. H. Young, Esq., 
who signs per pro. jW. Scott Harland, 
Esq.; J, F. Liiscombe, Esq.; and E. 
Lee, Esq. 

Messrs. J. A. BEGBIE & Co., 
Merchants, carrying on Import and 
Export business. Head Office, 
London, opened in the year 1893. 
Bombay Office, established in the 
year 1894, situated at Sydic 
Buildings, Hornby Road, Bombay. 
Branch at Rangoon, Burma. The 
London Office is carried on under the 
direction of Mr. Begbie who, prior 
to commencing business there, had 
been for some years in India. The 
Bombay Office deals principally in 
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cotton, seeds, and other produce. 
A general import business is also 
worked. The firm has correspond- 
ents and agents in the principal 
markets of Europe, Java, China, 
and Japan, It is a member of the 
Chamber of Commerce, Bombay. 

Messrs. FRAMJEE, SONS & Co., 
Bombay, Merchants, and Agents 
for the Ceylon Government, founded 
by the late Mr. Framjee Nusser- 
wanjee Patel, j.p., w^ho was box*n on 
the 24th June 1804. He received 
very little English education and 
began his business career at the 
early age of fifteen, and applied 
himself so well that he was admitted 
as a partner in the firm of 
Messrs. Frith, Bomanjee & Co , 
in 1827, in which he worked as a 
beginner. Formerly when there 
were no banks, the European 
firms in Bombay generally secured 
the assistance of wealthy Parsees 
as their bankers and brokers, but 
Mr. Framjee did not take up 
such a position, but founded his 
own firm, having English gentlemen 
as partners. Thus from 1S27 to 1848 
the firm continued under the name 
of Frith, Bomanjee and Co., and 
from 1848 to 1859 the same firm 
carried on business with new English 



The: Late Mr, F. N. Patel. 


partners under the name of Wallace 
& Co. In 1859 Pramjee retired 
from business, leaving his son Mr. 

, Dhunjibhoy to take his place in the 
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iirjii until 1862. The following year 
he started a new firm for his soiiSj 
Messrs. Dhunjibhoy and Sorabjee, 
in partnership with Mr. John 
Sands, and in correspondence with 
Messrs. Frith, Sands & Co,, of 
London, under the name of Frainjee, 
Sands & Co. This hrni continued 
till 1893, when Mr. Sands retired, 
and the firm now continues under 
the name of Framjee, Sons & Co., 
being solely comprised of the mem- 
hers of Mr. Framjee’s family. This 
firm takes an interest in the export 
^and import business of the Port of 
^Bombay, both with Europe and 
the Far East, besides being Agents 
to H. M.’s Government of Ceylon 
for very many years. As a citizen, 
Mr. Framjee’s services commenced 
so far back as 1837 and, since then, 
he always ministered to the edu- 
cational, medical and social wants 
of the people. In 1857 he formed 
the Zoroastrian Girls’ School Asso- 
ciation, of which he was President, 
and he earnestly watched over the 
welfare of these schools and con- 
tinually assisted them with funds. 
His services were rendered to the 
Parsees in connection with the 
efforts made by them to obtain 
legislative enactments regulating 
marriage, divorce, and succession 
in their community ; and the Parsee 
Law Association was founded, of 
which Mr. Frainjee was President. 
In 1861 the Bombay Government 
appointed the Parsee Law Commis- 
sion, of which the distinguished 
Jurist, Sir ‘ Joseph Arnold, was 
President, and Mr. Justice Newton, 
Mr, Framjee and Mr. Mody Rustom- 
jee Khursedjee were, members. 
The report of the Commission led to 
the passing of the Parsee Marriage 
and Divorce Act, and the Parsee 
Intestate and Succession Act. In 
1848 Mr, Framjee was appointed a 
member of the Board of Education, 
arid in 1857 was made a Justice of 
the Peace. He assisted several 
charitable and other institutions, his 
charities and contributions amount- 
ing to upwards of 3,00,000 Rupees, 
and as Lord Northbrook, late Vic;e- 
roy of India,, said: | '*The Parsees 
of Bombay are well represented now 
, by the venerable Framjee Nusser- 
wanjee^ a Mdin the , highest 
hbBOur by adl clasjses in Bcmibay 
respited mi. [ b^ved by the 
He i^ed M the ^ist March 


Messrs. FRASER & Co., Landing, 
Shipping and Forwarding Agents, 
Cargo Boat and Launch Owners, No. 
4, Commercial Buildings, Calcutta. 



Mr. W. Thurlow. 

Mr. W . T. Thurlow, sole proprietor. 
The firm was established in the 
year 1850 by Captain H. Fraser, 
The late Mr. George John Thurlow 
joined the firm as Assistant in 1858, 
rose to Manager and ultimately to 
be a partner, the business being 
from that time carried on under 
the style of Fraser & Co. Mr. G. 
J. Thurlow died at Greenwich 
in 1870, Mr. W. T. Thurlow was 
then admitted a partner, and on the 
decease of the late Mr. G. J. Thur- 
low’s widow in 1902 bought her 
interest in the business and became 
sole proprietor. Messrs. Fraser & 
Co. are the oldest firm in this line 
in Calcutta. They carry on half the 
landing business of the East Indian 
Railway, which has been in their 
hands since 1852. They are also 
landing agents for several mills, 
merchants’ houses, etc. Mr. W. 
T. Thurlow, the present proprie- 
tor, was born at Calcutta in 1845, 
educafedat the Doveton and La 
Martinifere College He received 
his first business training as Assist- 
ant Manager of the Hooghly Light- 
er Association, commencing in 
1863.^ In 1866, he, joined Messrs. 
Mackillpp Stuart & Co., Merchants; 
in i860, Messrs^ Mac kin non, 
Madeenzte & Co., Merchants, and 


in 1870, his present firm of Messrs. 
Fraser & Co., on the retirement of 
his father, the late Mr. G. J. Thur- 
low. Mr. Thurlow has one son 
living, who joined his firm from the 
1st January 1906. He was born 
at Ramsgate, educated at Highgate 
School and has had two years’ ex- 
perience in a London office. 

Mr. J. C. GALSTAUN, Merchant, 
Shellac Manufacturer and Exporter 
of Indian Produce, Jute Presser. 
Office, 56-62, Radha Bazar, and 
No. I, Sookea’s Lane. Residence, 
II, Camac Street. Mr. Galstaun 
started business in Calcutta in the 
year 1886, dealing principally in 
the manufacture of shellac and the 
export of seeds. He was born at 
Julpha in Persia in the year 1861, 
whence he came to Calcutta, 
and was educated at the Armenian 
College and St. Xavier’s College, 
Calcutta. His first commercial 
experience was gained in the 
service of the firm of Messrs. 
M. J. Galstaun & Co., Merchants 
of Calcutta, with whom he re- 
mained till the year 1885. In that 
year Mr. Galstaun left India to visit 
the Straits Settlements and Java on 
a business tour. While on his travels 
he established business relations 



Mr. L C. 'Galstaun; 

with merchants in those countries 
for the export from India of, shellac 
and Indian produce , generally. 
Returning to India, he established 
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a factory for the manufacture of 
shellac, which he has developed 
into one of the largest factories 
devoted to the purpose in India. 
The factory is situated at Ulta- 
danga near Calcutta and employs 
about 400 hands dail}’. Mr. 
Galstaun has branches in the 
North-West Provinces and at Nag- 
pore and Agents in the Straits 
and in London. 

Messrs. GILLAN DERS, 
ARBUTHNOT & Co., Merchants, 
Bankers and Commission Agents, 
rank as one of the oldest firms 
in Calcutta in point of time, and as 
one of the leading houses connected 
with the trade of the Capital of India. 
Established as far back as the year 
1820 by Mr. F. M. Gillanders in offices 
in Lyons Range, he was joined in 
business in 1824 by Mr. John Ogilvy, 
and the firm was then styled Gillanders, 
Ogilvy & Co. For nine years the 
partnership continued until 1S33 when, 
on the retirement of Mr. Ogilvy, Captain 
Arbuthnot joined the firm. In the 
same year the title of the firm was 
changed to its present one, the name 
of Arbuthnot then replacing that of 
Ogilvy in the designation of the firm. 
In 1842 Mr. Murray Gladstone came 
out to India to assist in the manage- 
ment of the business. 

In 1844 Mr. D. McKinlay came 
out and joined the firm, and on the 
formation of the Calcutta Chamber of 
Commerce, he was one of that body*s 
first Presidents. The house of 
Gladstone is very strongly identified 
with this firm, as many members of the 
family, which gave to England one of 
the greatest statesmen of modern times, 
have been and are still connected 
with the fortunes of Messrs. Gillanders, 
Arbuthnot & Co. Amongst them are 
the names of Mr. S. S. Gladstone, at 
one time Governor of the Bank of 
England, and a Director of the P. 

& 0 , Company, and the East Indian 
Railway Company 5 Mr. Robert Glad^ 
stone, Chairman of the Mersey Dock 
Board | Mr. H. N. Gladstone, a son 
of the late Right Hon*ble William Ewart 
Gladstone, thrice Prime Minister of 
England j Mr. W. B. Gladstone, Mr. A. 

S. Gladstone, and :Mr* J. S. Gladstone, 
the last four named being still Partners 
in this historic firm, though residing at 
Home* In Cfilculta the business is 
under the manapment of Mr. Henry 
Batieson, the Resident Partner, who has 
been connected with the firm since 


18S3, and is a Director of the Bank of 
Bengal, the Bengal Coal Company, 
and the Darjeeling-Himalayau Rail- 
way, and for some years a ^^ember of 
tile Committee of the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Mes.sTs, Gillandens, Arbuthnot are 
the Managing Agents for the Hooghly 
Mills Company, Limited, one of the 
largest Jute Mills in Bengal, having a 
capital of over thirty-seven lakhs of 
Rupees, and containing 905 loom.s. 
They are also Agents for the Societe 
Generale Industrie! le de Chander- 
nagore and the timber business of 
H. Dear & Co,, and several other 
Companies. Railway extension in 
India has received considerable im- 
petus at their hands as they are Manag- 
ing Agents for the Hurdwar-Dehra 
Branch Railway Company, Limited, 
and the Darjeeling-Himalayan Railway 
Company, Limited, and Agents for 
the Southern Punjab Railway Com- 
pany, Limited. They are Agents for 
H. MPs Ceylon Government and the 
British North Borneo Company, 
Limited, and are largely interested in 
Tea, Indigo and other indigenous 
Industries, Insurance agencies form 
a large department in the firm’s oper- 
ations, as they are Agents for eight of 
the largest offices carrying on this 
business in the East, while as Bankers 
and Financiers they successfully floated 
the Bettiah Raj Sterling Loan and 
other important undertakings. Messrs. 
Gillanders, Arbuthnot & Company’s 
name is always in the front rank of 
those who desire to place Indian com- 
merce on a level with that of other 
countries, and any undertaking pro- 
mising to advance the material progress 
of the country, with which they have 
been so long and honourably con- 
nected, receives liberal support from 
them. 

Messrs. GLADSTONE, WYLLIE 
& Co., Merchants of Calcutta, were 
established in Calcutta in or about 
the year 1844, the firm originally 
being Messrs. Gladstone & Co., 
of liverpool, England, who own- 
ed large and valuable sugar es- 
tates both in the West and East 
Indies. For many years the firm’s 
Estates in India were managed by 
Messrs. Gillanders, Arbuthnot & Co., 
as Agents for the .Liverpool firm, 
but in 1844 the firm of Glad- 
stone, Wyllie & Co. was formed 
to more especially undertake the 
management of these estates, whilst 


also carrying on the business of Gen- 
eral Merchants. The late Sir John 
Gladstone, father of the late Right 
Hon’ble William Ewart Gladstone, 
Premier of England, was a member 
of this old established firm, and the 
present partaei's are Messrs. George 
Evans Gordon, J. G. Dickson, J. R. 
Bertram and A. J. Dent. During 
the sixty years this firm has been in 
existence, its business has steadily 
grown and increased, until now it 
holds a leading position amongst 
the senior commercial houses of 
Calcutta, whilst its operations are 
wide and far-spreading. As Agents 
for Lloyds, the City Line of Steam- 
ships, and the Northern Pacific 
Steamship Company,* the firm is 
largely engaged in the shipping busi- 
ness of the Port of Calcutta, and as 
Managing Agents for the Sutna 
Stone and Lime Co., Ld., they are 
also interested in the up-country 
trade. The firm are Agents for 
the Liverpool Underwriters’ As- 
sociation, the London Salvage As- 
sociation, and the National Board 
of Marine Underwidters, New York, 
and these with the Northern As- 
surance Company, Fire & Life, the 
Standard Marine Insurance Com- 
pany, the Aachen & Munich Fire 
Insurance Company, with many 
others, testify to the large share 
the firm has in the Insurance busi- 
ness of Calcutta. 

Mr. J. G. DICKSON, the Managing 
Partner, has been connected with 
the finn for nearly forty years, 
having joined in 1866, and is an 
old resident in Calcutta. He is a 
Steward of the Calcutta Turf Club 
and takes a great interest in other 
sports also, being President of the 
Tollygunge Club and the Calcutta 
Football Club. 

Messrs. H. GLUCK & Co,, Ex- 
porters of hides, skins and leather, 
Calcutta and London. Attracted by 
the business to be done with this 
country in the above commodities, 
Mr. H. Gluck founded tWs house in 
London a quarter of a century ago. 
This business was .established jn 
1877. The partners at present are — 
Mr. H, E. Gluck, Mr. S, T, Huntley 
and Hon. W, T. O’Brien. At first 
the business was carried out ,by tlie 
aid of local Agents, but the growth of 
shipments in volume and value ne- 
cessitated the opening of an Indian 
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branch of the London House. 
This was first located at Cawnpore, 
and started in the year 1895. 
It was subsequently found more 
convenient to have the Indian 
Headquarters at Calcutta, and the 
present Calcutta House was there- 
fore opened in 1904, the Cawnpore 
Branch being closed. A Shipping 
House on the Western side of 
India being also found advisable, 
owing to the amount of business 
which could be more convenientl5' 
transacted through that channel, a 
branch was at about the same time 
opened at Karachi. Messrs, Gluck 
& Co. do an extensive business 
throughout Europe, America, South 
Africa, Egypt and China, in hides 
and skins. In Egypt they have 
another Branch House. The firm 
sell direct to tanners and dealers 
throughout the world. Mr. E. A. 
Wild, their local Manager, has been 
identified with this class of busi- 
ness for 14 years. Commencing his 
business career at Leeds, England, 
he came to India in 1893 and 
gained his local experience first with 
Messrs. Cohn Bros. & Fuchs and 
subsequently, before taking up his 
present position, with Messrs. 
Gillanders, Arbuthnot & Co. 

Messrs. J. GOW & Co., Calcutta, 
Exporters of Jute Fabrics. This 
business Was founded in 1894 by 
Mr. James Gow of Scotland. In 
1901, Mr. J* D. Guise, the junior 
partner, was taken into the firm. 
The same year Mr. Gow was inva- 
lided home, and since then the 
business has been managed by Mr. 
Guise, who came to' India in 1896, 
and previous to joining his present 
firm was with Messrs, Kilburn & Co., 
and subsequently with Messrs, Gil- 
landers. Arbuthnot & Co. Although 
a young firm, comparatively speak- 
ing, the business handled by Messrs. 
Gow & Co. is brge and steadily 
increasing, attention being solely 
confined to the exportation of Jute 
fabrics, 

. TheGOUREPORECb., Ld, Jute 
Manufacturers, Calcutta, Messrs. 
Barry & Co., Secretaries aiid Agents. 
This Company .was founded in the, 
year 'x 863 to carry on the business 
oi Manufacturers of Jute fabrics,; 
. Their works have steadily grown in 
importance with the growth of busi- 
. 31 ^ by thjeitt,. tiil now the 


Mills situated on the River Hooghly 
in the vicinity of Calcutta cover 
an area of 50 acres. Jute manu- 
facture is one of the most import- 
ant of the local industries, and the 
Goiirepore Company is second to 
none of the local concerns engaged 
in this manufacture. The output of 
their mills is already on a very large 
scale and at the beginning of last 
year approximated 100 tons per 
diem; the product of 20, 844 spindles 
and 1,255 looms owned by the Com- 
pany. The mills give employment 
to about 8,000 native operators, 
comprising 5,500 men, 1,000 women 
and 1,500 children, who are super- 
vised by a staff of 32 Europeans. 
The Company has done much to 
render the lives of its employes 
comfortable. A large number of 
the operatives are provided with 
house room on the Company's land 
adjoining the mills, where their 
dwellings built on approved prin- 
ciples form a town of their own. 
These dwellings are built in rows, 
scrupulous attention being paid to 
sanitation. A supply of filtered 
water has been laid on at the Com- 
pany's expense and the dwelling- 
houses and town form a striking 
contrast to the surroundings of the 
native villages whence the opera- 
tives are drawn. The Company also 
provide a Medical Officer to attend 
to the people. A large market es- 
tablishedon the mill property draws 
food and other supplies. The pro- 
duce of the mills finds a large 
market in America where it has 
attained a high reputation. The 
paid up capital of the Goiirepore 
Company represents Rs. 38,50,000, 
ot £257,000 sterling. 

Messrs. BARRY & Co., Mer- 
chants and Agents, Calcutta and 
London. Established in the year 
1876 by Dr. John Boyle Barry, 
Messrs,, James Hewitt Barry and 
A. P. Sandeman joined later as 
partners. Dr. Barry remained asso- 
ciated with the firm till his death 
in 1881. , In 1884, Mr. Sandeman 
retired, ,aud Mr, * Patrick Playfair 
(now Sir Patrick Playfair) took his 
place. In igo2, Mr/ James Hewitt 
Barry retired, . and the following 
y^ar. Messrs. Joseph Westerhout 
Baker, and. Clifford Duncan Mat- 
thews, who had . managed depart- 
ments , of . the business, . were 
a d i 1 1 e d intO; the partnership. 


Messrs. Barry & Co. are largely 
interested in tea, being Agents 
for important tea estates situ- 
ated in the best districts of 
India, in the Dooars and Assam. 
They are Agents for the London 
and Lancashire Fire Insurance Co., 
the City of Glasgow Life Assurance 
Co., the General Marine Insurance 
Co. of Dresden, and the North 
Queensland Insurance Co., and 
Secretaries and Agents of the 
Gourepore Company, Ltd., one of 
the largest Jute and Linseed Oil 
Mills in India. Sir Patrick Playfair 
is a prominent member of the 
mercantile community, having 
represented the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce in the Legislative Council 
of Bengal and in the Supreme 
Legislative Council of the Governor- 
General of India. He has been 
President of the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce and Sheriff of Calcutta. 
He was knighted and made a 
Companion of the Order, of the 
Indian Empire in recognition of his 
services to the Government and 
the Commercial community. 


Mr. CECIL WILLIAM NOBLE 
GRAHAM, a member of the firm 
of Messrs. Graham & Company, 



Mr. C. W. N. Graham. 


Calcutta, was born in the year 1872 
in Renfrewshire, .Scotland, and 
educated at Eton College, after-, 
wards proceeding to Trinity - 
College, Oxfoi:d, Deciding upon a 



commercial career, he became 
associated with the firm of Messrs. 
James Graham Sc Company of 
Glasgow in 1893, and in 1897 came 
out to Calcutta to his present firm, 
ill which he was admitted a Partner 
in 1899. C, W, N. Graham is a 
Member of the Committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce and has 
represented his firm thereon since 
190.^. 

Mr. CHARLES MAY GREGORY, 
Engineer and Contractor, Mussoorie. 
Born at Umballa, Punjab, India, on 
9th February, 1868. Educated at 
Bombay under the late Reverend 
Dr. Evans, d.d., fourth son of the 
late Mr. M. Gregory of Manchester, 
U. K. Mr. Gregory entered active 
life in the year 1887, when he took 



Mr. C, M. Gregorv. 

up a contract for the construction 
of six miles on the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway. This contract was com- 
pleted by the partners in less than 
a year, and they then received from 
the Company the contract for the 
construction of the bridge consisting 
of nine spans of 150 feet and one 
span of 60 feet over the Brahmini 
River. This bridge was built under 
great difficulties, the contractors 
having to import all their labour, 
skilled and unskilled, the local 
population consisting of a few wild 
tribes. It was finished to the 
satisfaction of the Company, the 
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then Agent, Mr. T. R. Wynne, c.i.e., 
testifying to the satisfactory and 
expeditious manner in which the 
work had been performed. Mr. 
Gregory dissolved partnership with 
his brother on the completion of this 
contract. He continued Railway 
contracting on his own account, 
accepting contracts from the Bengal- 
Nagpur Railway for ballast and 
girder erection. His next contracts 
were with the East Coast Railway, 
on which line he built the Vamsa- 
dhara Bridge (Vamsadhara) and five 
miles of minor bridgesand earthwork. 
Mr. Gregory was the only contractor 
employed in the girder erection of 
the last 250 miles of the East Coast 
Railway. In addition to this he had 
the contract for the last 6 }^ miles of 
the Puri Branch, including four 
bridges. His next contract was for 
the erection of girders on the 
Bezwada-Madras Railway, over a 
length of 254 miles. In the course 
of this contract he erected 13 spans 
of 60 feet over the Gundlakhama 
River, which had to be rushed 
against time, notwithstanding 
serious floods. From 1898 to 1901 
Mr. Gregory had the contract for one- 
half of the Ganges Bridge oji the 
Ghaziabad - Moradabad Railway. 
For this work which consisted of 
Well sinking, masonry, girder erection, 
training works, approaches, etc. 
Mr. Johns, the Engiiieer-in-Chief, 
highly commended Mr. Gregory as 
the best Railway Engineering Con- 
tractor he had had to deal with. In 
1902 Mr. Gregory had the contract 
for the Kabul River Bridge at 
Nowshera on the Nowshera-Dargai 
Branch of the North-Western 
Railway. For the manner in which 
he performed this work he received 
the commendation of the Engineer- 
in-Chief, Mr. F, R, Bagley. Mr. 
Gregory has just completed the 
construction of the Chenab Bridge 
which consists of eleven spans of 
200 feet with extensive training 
works, and has received the following 
testimonial from Mr. E* Deuchars, 
Erigineer-in-Chief, ■ for Construc- 
tion, N.- W, Radway. I have much 
pleasure in testifying to the excellent 
work you did on the Chenab Bridge, 
Jech-Doab Railway, Had the 
girders arrived in tinxe from England, 
the building of this bridge would 
have established a record of bridge 
building in India. Your arrange- 
ments for the carrying o^t of the 
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work were always good and the work 
was done with expedition and at 
reasonable rates,” Mr. Gregory is 
now emplo^^ed in constructing two 
large buildings in Mussoorie, one to 
be the Hotel Cecil and the other for 
a row of English shops. These are 
on his own account, 

Mr. GASPER IVES MORGAN 
GREGORY, B.A., Bar.-at-law, 
Jute Broker, and Jute Merchant, 
No. 4, Commericial Buildings, Cal- 
cutta. Mr. Gregory was originally 
educated for the law. He was born 
in Calcutta in the year 1867, and 
proceeding home received his educa- 
tion at Eton College, subsequently 
entering at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
where in the year 1888 he took his 



Mr. G. 1. M, Gregory. 


degree of Bachelor of Arts. He 
read for the Bar and was called 
as a member of the Inner Temple 
on the 27th January 1890. Mr, 
Gregory came to Calcutta and prac- 
tised in the local Courts for a time, 
but the profession proved dis- 
tasteful to him and he discarded 
the long, robe for commercial pur- 
suits- He accordingly went into 
the Jute trade on his own account 
in the year 1890, and is at the pre- 
sent day still carrying on the same 
business. He is the eldest son of 
Mr. C. Gregory, Pleader of the 
High Court of Calcutta, who . has 
lately retired from his profession* 
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MESSRS. FITOH Sc CO., LD., MUSSOORIE. 



Mr. C. F. FtTCH. Mr. S. V. Joluffe. 


Messrs. FITCH & CO., Ld.,, following: — Wines and Spirits, Bein^ in a favourable financial 
General Merchants, Auctioneers, English, Continental and Anaerican position they are able to buy in the 
C^mists, Wine and Spirit Mer- Canned Stores of all descriptionsj cheapest market for cash of which 
chants, Mussoorie, carry on a busi- Hardware and Ironmongery, Elec- circumstances their constituents 
ness in the providing of the necessi- tro-plated and Silver Goods, Cigars, reap the full advantage in mcder- 
ties and luxuries of life, which , for Cigarettes, Pipes, Tobaccos, Fancj^ ate prices based on small profits, 
varietj’’ and extent is unequalled in Goods of every kind. They are They are exporters of Indian indi- 
Northern India. In fact they well well known as the originai sole genous Drugs to some of the largest 
deserve the designation of the “Local agents in India for Nestor Gianaclis Manufacturing Chemists iu England. 
Whiteley’s.” In. Mussoorie the firm Cigarettes, and also at the present The enterprise of Fitch & Co. 
holds- an undisputed position as the .time for the famous Evangele Chris- caused them to be first in the field 
foremost trading firm with a con- tou’s Egyptian Cigarettes. The in the introduction of Acetylene 
ttection which extends universahy Company also cai'ries on a large Gas to Mussoorie when that illumi- 
among residents- and visitors.^ Their business as Dispensing Chemists, nant first came into notice. They 
position in , the station is the out- and supply the station with Aerated are now equally active with electri- 
cpme, of the, many years- that Waters from their Aerated Water city and are making arrangements 
.. .the Company in its prwent .and , Factory, in which two large machines . to have all their buildings electri- 
. former form has parried on business. . of, the most modern pattern are cally lighted. The origin of Fitch 
.It he^n with the early days of constantly at work. Another De- & Co. as stated dates back to 1862 
Mr^poiie in; .the '.year iSra an^ha? partment is devoted to House Fur- when it was established by Mr. J. 
kept pace, .vnth iwhat has become nishing and they also possess a large L. Lyell under the style of Lyell, & 
,now.:the J0Stwt imbprtani hill statioii elientme as Yaluers and Auctioneers. Co. Under this designation it was 
istc Inaia.-: growing V 4 th . Thk enterprisebf the Directors puts carried on for some twenty yearn till 

: : MusBOoijie^ the 'firin ahead in the matter of in the year 1882 the wholegoing 

, , - over, a novelties of all lands pf which they concern was taken over by Mr. T. 

va^y of bumhess. Aiao^f are large importers from England, W. Fitch who,, upon acquiring the 
y are, tl|e , the Continent, America and Japan, business^ continued it under die 
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style of Fitch & Co. Mr. T. W. 
Fitch remained the sole managing 
proprietor of the firm till i8SS when 


have purchased a considerable pro- 
perty adjoining their old premises 
and have just completed new Show 
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Rooms and Store and Wine Go- 
down, besides buildings for the 
accommodation of their numerous 
native staff. They have also 
opened a Branch at Dehra Dun 
which on a smaller scale contains 
as varied a stock as their Mussoorie 
establishment. The equipment of 
the offices is well up to date. All 
the Departments have telephonic 
communication with the Direc- 
tors’ Offices, and the latter are also 
connected by telephone with all 
the principal places of business and 
Government Offices in the station. 
Each Department is under the 
supervision of an European Assis- 
tant, with Mr, C. Fitch as General 
Manager', and Mr. S, V. Jolliife in 
charge of the Financial Department. 
Both the Directors had special 
trainirg for their respective duties, 
and before coming to India having 
cbtained valuable experience with 
leading business Houses in London, 
Manchester and Bradford. Mr, 
Fitch and Mr. Jolliffe hail from the 
West of Ergland, were educated in 
Pb mouth, are now both 46 years ot 
age, and have every prospect before 
they reach the meridian of life of 



Messrs. Fitch & Co.*s Store. 


Mr, C. F. Fitch who had joined 
the firm in 1885 became a partner. 
Mr. T. W . Fitch dying in 1899, Mr. 
C. F, Fitch conducted the affairs 
of the firm as managing proprietor 
until 1895 when he took Mr. S. 
V. Jollife into partnership. For 
the next seven years Messrs, Fitch 
and Jolliffe carried on the business 
jointly, but in the year 1903 the 
advantages of converting the busi- 
ness into a Limited Liability Com- 
pany strongly presented themselves 
and the Company as at present 
constituted came into existence with 
Messrs. Fitch and Jolliffe as Direc- 
tors, Since tlien the financial side 
as well as every other aspect of 
the business has flourished exceed^ 
ingly as is testified by the fact that 
a dividend of ten per cent, has 
been paid yearly since the Com- 
pany's formation. The Directors of 
the Company have been very active 
in extending the scope and conven- 
iences of the business. Since the 
formation of the Company they 



Messrs, Fitch & Co/s Chemist Department* 
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seeing the business oI Fitch & Co., Connaught, when H. R. H. was in pany are Messrs. Ledger Sons & 
Limited, become by far the largest command of the Meerut Division. Co.*, Agents for New Yorlc me 
and most irnportant in Northern The I ^ondon Agents of the Coni- Messrs. . Muller Maclean & Co., 

and for Paris, Messrs. Constant 
Mertens & Co. The telegraphic 
address of the Company is “Filch,” 
and their Telegraphic Code is 

^ ^ 1 A. B. c. S. 



Messrs. Fitch & Co.’s Auction and Furniture Mart. 


India. They personally superin- 
tend every detail of the daily 
work, so as to keep thoroughly 
in touch with the pulse of the 
business, thus ensuring a very 
satisfactory working both from a 
Shareholder’s point of view, as 
well from that of their 
numerous constituents. The result 
of. this directly personal control 
is known by the yearly increasing 
volume of the Company's turn- 
over and is emphasized by the 
fact that none of their shares are 
at present obtainable (even at a 
premium) on the market. 

, The Company have the honour 
of an appointment' as Chemists 
arid Geher^ Merchants to Hr E; 
The Earl of Minto,': Viceroy and 
GoverhotTGeneral, of India,, and, . 
have, heldl similar . ajppdintments ■ 
feoni every succes^^iVe Vtooy from 
the time - of Lord Litton and 
ate H* Jii M. the Duke of 



Fitch & C0Js Show Epoiiit 



Mr. GEORGE ME S ROPE 
GREGORY, A.M.iNST.c.E., Engineer 
and Contractor, No. i, Lansdowne 
Road, Calcutta. Mr. Gregory was 
born in Ispahan, Persia, and was 
educated at the Armenian College, 



Mr. G. M. Gregory. 

Calcutta. He studied Engineering 
at the Seebpore Engineering College 
and passed out of that institution 
in the year 1889. In 1890 he was 
appointed to the Public Works 
Department of the Government of 
Perak in the Malay Peninsula, and 
remained in that service till 1897 
when he visited England on leave, and 
was elected in I.ondon an Associate 
Member of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers in 1899. return 

from England he was compelled by 
ill health to resign his appointment 
with the Perak Government and 
(inally started business in Calcutta 
on his own account as Engineer and 
Contractor in 1901, 

Mr. WALTER THOMAS GRICE, 
Major^ jsf Baity Calcutia VoL Rifles^ 
a partner of the firm of Smith, 
Stanisfreet '& Company, Manufacturing 
and Pharmaceutical Chemists, was 
born at ‘Yardley, near Birmingham, 
England, in the year 1868. His father 
wsls William Grice, an iron founder 
and engineer. He was educated 
at the Solihull Grammar School, and 
then apprenticed to Philip Harris ■& 
Company, Ld., Chemists of Birming- 
ham, with whom he remained for 
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six years. In 1S90 he came to 
Calcutta as Analyst for Smith, 
Stanistreet & Company, and in 
February 1900 became joint proprietor 
of the business with Mr. Charles F. 
Baker. He is a Fellow, of the Chemi- 
cal Society of England, to which he 
was elected in 1893, a Member 
of the Pharmaceutical Society of Great 
Britain. Since his ardval in Calcutta, 
he has been identified with F ” 
Company, i/C. V. R., joining in 1890 
and successively promoted Lance- 
Corporal in 1892, Corporal in r893, 
Lieutenant in 1895, Captain 1900, and 
attaining his rank of Major in 1903. 
In 1898 he was made a Mason in 
“Lodge Humility with Fortitude,” 229 
E. C., of which he became Master in 
1904. Mr. Grice was elected Master 
of the Calcutta Trades Association for 
the year 1905 and filled this important 
position with dignity and efficiency. 

Messrs. GREAVES, COTTON & 
Co., Mill Agents, Machinery Im- 
porters, etc., Bombay. There are 
businesses which, while they are ad- 
mirably managed and abundantly 
successful, have no great influence in 
the world to which they belong; 
others there are whose work, besides 
accomplishing its own immediate 
ends, helps to mould the conditions 
under which a whole industry 



The late Sir George Cotton. 


exists. Of this, latter: class the house 
of Greaves, Cotton & Co. is a good 
Indian example, Forty-seven year^ 
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ago Mr. James Greav::S opened a 
ginning press in the centre of the 
Gujarat cotton growing district, in 
which venture he was soon joined 
by Mr. Cotton, the partners trading 
as Greaves, Cotton & Co. The up- 



The late Mr. J.\MRs Greaves, 

country ginning and pressing is a 
business which has itself greatly 
modified th^ Bombay cotton trade, 
but it did not afford sufflcient out- 
let for the energies of the new firm., 
who in a very few years transferred 
their sphere of activities to Bom- 
bay. Here they gained the con- 
fidence of local capitalists, and 
started the flotation of mill com- 
panies, to each of w'hich they be- 
came managing agents. One mill 
after another came under their 
control, the Empress, the Leopold, 
the Connaught, the Imperial, the 
Howard andBullough, and the James 
Greaves, and the firm soon became a 
power in the land, and their success 
gave a gi'eat impetus to enterprise 
in the same direction. The opera- 
tions of Messrs. Greaves. Cotton 
& Co. cover the whole field of India's 
cotton trade. Not only are there 
the enormous productions of their 
own spinning and weaving concerns 
to dispose 01 in the local and Far 
Eastern markets, but they are also 
importers of Manchester piece-goods 
and of gray goods ; their dealings 
with the native wholesale cloth mer- 
chants being carried on a very large 
scale. As importers, of mill and 
other heavy machinety, the firm 
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has for many years done a large 
trade in Bombay and the East 
generally. They are agents for 
several of the largest engineering 
firms ill Great Brit air, and also im- 
port a good deal of electric and other 
plant. They also do an extensive 
business in insnrance, their conduct 
of this branch of their business re- 
sulting in the registration of a large 
and increasing number of policies 
annually. 

Mr. Cotton fortunately was not so 
engrossed by his business, vast as 
it was, as to have no time for other 
interests and service. He was a 
generous giver to any philanthropic 
enterprise of which he was satisfied 
of the value, and his gifts were 
never ostentatious. He took a great 
interest in local self-government 
in India and won the warm regard 
of his fellow-citizens by his work on 
the Bombay Municipal Corporation 
of which body he became President. 
During his term of office as Sheriff 
of Bombay, it became his pleasant 
duty to carry home the address and 
casket presented to her late Majesty 
on the occasion of the ' ^ Diamond 
Jnbilee." He was awarded a 
knighthood at'the distribution of the 
Jubilee honours. It was not long 
after this that Sir George Cotton 
retired from India, but his last years 
in Bombay were marked by a policy 
with regard to the treatment of 
mill hands during the crisis brought 
about by plague and American 
''Bull'* speculators, which mot 
only benefited thousands of his 
own workers, but also induced other 
mill agents to treat their employees 
in more generous fashion. By the 
resultant keeping together of the 
mill hands the industry has since 
been able to reap the full benefit of 
i return of better times. On the 
retirement of Sir George Cotton, 
Mr. John R. Greaves assumed 
mntrol of the business, assisted by 
:he other partners, . Messrs, Herbert 
R.. Greaves, Arthur Leslie, and 
Septimus E. Greaves. The firm has 
lad the great misfortune to lose its 
•wo senior partners during the last 
;wo years, Mr.” J/R. Greaves dying - 
m his way home, after a prolonged 
Uness. , The. present , m is 
iff. -H, -R. ‘ Greaves. - The ;, fi^ 
jlafUch^^^ter 'house; is; known as 
Coli and there, are 
ihinerous, ^branches ' throughput 


Mr. ADOLPHE GROSSMANN 
js the founder of the firm ofGrossmann 
& Co., 2, Fairlie Place, Calcutta. 

After matriculating at the Calcutta 
University he served his apprentice- 
ship to one .of the local mercantile 



Mr. A. Grossmann. 


firms, and in 1875 started business on 
his own account as a Broker in jute 
manufactures until 1880, in which year 
he established the firm of Grossmann & 
Co. in the export trade of jute fabrics. 
Whilst on a visit to Europe in 1880, 
he had the honour and good fortune of 
becoming acquainted with the late 
Chevalier Julius de Goldschmidt, the 
confidential Manager of Messrs. S. M. 
de Rothschild'S of Vienna, under whose 
patronage Mr. Grossman, n succeeded 
in establishing Ifimself. The business 
of the firm has gradually increas- 
ed in prosperity and now occupies 
one , of the foremost places as ex- 
porters of jute fabrics and Hessian 
cloth (burlaps) to all parts of the 
globe, The firm takes the first 
place amongst the shippers to Egypt, 
having exported last year about one- 
third of the total export trade in grain, 
sugar and cotton bags and also a 
leading place in the exports of burlaps 
North and South America; con- 
riderable export trade is also done with 
the United Kingdom, Australia, South 
Africa, China, Japan, the Straits Settle- 
ments, Simp, Java, Burriia, etc. The 
other partners are Mr. William Gross- 
mann and, Mr, James Grossmajnn^ 


whose experience of jute fabrics extends 
for nearly a quai ter of a century, and 
who are also active members of the firm. 
Mr. Adolphe Grossmann was last in 
Europe in 1901 and 1902, in which 
latter year Mr, William Grossmann 
visited the United States, whilst Mr. 
James Grossmann travelled for a period 
in Australia and New Zealand, extend- 
ing the firm’s business and returning 
in 1905. Mr. Adolphe Grossmann, 
although in business about 28 years, 
is still a comparatively young man 
and has had a remarkable and sue- 
cessful business career. He is one 
of the able representatives of his 
house and continues to retain an 
active and personal interest in his 
firm. 

Mr. ANDREW STEWART 
HANNAH, Manager, Messrs. Harton 
& Company, Rope and Paulin Manu- 
facturers, Calcutta, was born in the year 
1864 at Manchester, England, and 
educated ai the Vermont College, 
London. Mr, Hannah elected to 
follow a sea-faring life, and in 1882 
was apprenticed to Messrs. Geo. Smith 

Sons’ line of sailing ships. On 
completing his indentures with them 
in 1888, he joined the B. L S. N. Com- 
pany’s line as fourth officer, and 
passing through the different grades 
in due course, became in 1897 a 
commander in this Company’s fleet, 
his first command being the S.S. 
Kerhela. During the continuation 
of his service with this Company he 
held the command of several of 
their steamships, and during the South 
African Campaign was employed on 
transport duties, being on two occa- 
tions chief officer of steamers taking 
troops and stores to the Cape, the 
tent which was presented by the 
people of India to Earl Roberts being 
committed to his care for transporta- 
tion to South Africa. Captain Hannah 
also took on the guns saved from 
the wreck of the Warren Hastings off 
Mauritius. For his services Captain 
Hannah received from the British 
Government the transport medal. 
Retiring from the sea, after twenty 
years afloat, he iin.deitpok, in. 1902, the 
Managership of Messrs. W. H. Harton 
& Co.’s business, and has ably filled 
that appointment from , that date, 
Messrs. W. H. Hartoh; ^ Company 
are a firm of very dd standing* being 
thei oldest rope manufactnrets JnTndia, 
their rdpe-walk at Gboosery, bping 
historic. : '‘v 
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Messrs. W. H, HARTON & CO., established rope-makers in India 
Merchants and Rope Manufacturers, and were in existence in the year 



member of the Agri-Horticultural 
Society and a Municipal Commis- 
sioner for Howrah. Mr. John Stal- 
kartt, himself a landholder, publicly 
championed the cause of the Bengal 
ryots under the Permanent Settle- 
ment of 1793. He was one of the 
pioneers of the Indian Tea Industry 
and among the first planters in the 
Darjeeling district. The business 
of Messrs. Harton & Co. is now 
carried on by Mr. John C. Stalkartt, 
eldest son of the late Mr. John 
Stalkartt. He was educated at 
Sutton Valence, Kent, and joined 
the firm as Assistant in 1875 when 
he came out from England, and has 
received a thorough training in the 
various departments of the Works. 
Mr. J ohn C, Stalkartt is also a Dar- 
jeeling Tea Planter, and as his father 
before him was one of the pioneers of 
black tea, Mr. Stalkartt has been 
amongst the first to investigate the 
new’ industry of green tea. His green 
tea from Kolbong, Darjeeling, Resid- 
ed the list in India and Ceylon and 
won the silver medal at St. Louis 
Exhibition, U.S.A, His black teas 
from the Oaks Tea Estate won the 


No. I. The Works at Ghusri, 


30, Strand Road, Calcutta. Works, 
jhusri. Manufacturers of Ropes 
}f Coir, Manilla, Hemp and Steel 



, Mr. J, C. Stalkartt, 

Wire, , also Wagon Covers, Paul- 
[jis, etc: This firih' are the oldest 

38 


1780, as proved by a 
notice in Hickey ^ s 
Gazette, but under 
another name. Mr. W. 
H. Harton took over 
the business at the 
end of the eighteenth 
century and gave it his 
name, under which the 
firm still continues after 
a period of 116 years. 
The name of Stalkartt 
came into the business 
in the year 1813, when 
Mr. Hugh William Stal- 
kartt joined the firm of 
Harton & Co. Mr. H. W. 
Stalkartt was the son 
of Marmaduke Stalkartt 
who was Naval Architect , 
to George III, and grand^^ 
father of the present 
proprietor. The busi^ 
ness was continued by 
, the sons of H, W. Stal- 
kartt, William and 
John, The former was 
well known in busi- 
ness circles in Calcutta 
for over half a century. 
He w as - a -promirient 



No. a. Coir Hawser 48 ins. in'cir. and 6-inch steel 
WIRE hawser showing THEIR PROPORTIONS TO , THE 
Works Manager standing alongside. 
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award at Chicago and the bronze bronze, silver and gold medals at 1882, Bronze; Calcutta Ex., 1882, 
medal at St. Louis, U.S. A. different times, with first class Gold ; Calcutta Intern!. Ex., 1883-84, 

The photos here represent (No, i) certificate as under — Calcutta Ex., Gold ; Calcutta Inteml. Ex., 

^ V V / 84, Gold; Calcutta Internl. Ex., 1883- 

84, Silver; Calcutta Internl. Ex., 
1883-84, Silver; Col. and Ind. Ex., 
London, 1886, Bronze ; Cal. Internl. 
Ex., for Matting, 1883-84, Gold ; Cal, 
Intenil, Ex., for Ropes, 1883-84, 
Gold ; Amsterdam, 1883, Gold ; 
Repub. Franc., igoo. Bronze. 

In addition to their Rope Works 
the firm are also manufacturers of 
painted paulins coated with their 
own specially patented composition, 
also railway wagon covers made 
from prepared canvas imported 
specially for this purpose from 
England. In the Sail Loft, Ships 
and Boats’ Sails, Awnings, Purdahs, 
etc., are made. 

Messrs. W. H. Harton & Co. 
are Sole Agents in Bengal for Suter 
Hartmann’s well-known anticor- 
rosive and antifouling composi- 
tion for ships’ bottoms, used largely 
by the Admiralty and leading ship- 
ping firms at home. Messrs. Suter 
Hartmann & Co.’s No. a Paint is 
in great demand for iron bridges, 
warehouses, etc., etc. 

Noi 3. The Interior of the Spinning Flat. . . , 



the works ^ at Ghusri, a dray 
with two coils of 6-inch coir rope, 
a piece of a coir hawser, 48 inches 
in circumference, ditto of a Manilla 
Ixawser, a6-inch circumference, and 
a 6-inch circumference steel wire 
hawser, a cart with paulins in front 
of a building now used as a godown, 
but which tradition says was 
a church in the time of the Danish 
settlement. An old India-rubber 
tree, Ficus Elastica, over 100 years 
old, is in the back-gi'ound, (No. c), a 
length of coir hawser 48 inches in 
circumference, shows its propor- 
tionate thickness to the man stand- 
ing alongside ; (No. 3), the interior 
of the Spinning Flat; (No. 4) is the 
exhibit that won the. medal at the 
Paris Exhibition in 1900, The 
manufactures of Messrs, Harton 
& Co. have always beto . held, in 
^ high estimation, and hold a leading 
position, being linsurpa^ed . in 
strength and (juality. Their ropes ^ 

, are .knbwn fat and wide oyer the* 
.world'i . and .appreciated eyeryw^^ 

‘ Harton & . Co; exhibited at ; 
fhf Exhibitions of Calcutta, London, 
Paris, atid have 
bSw-raWarded than 10. 



Messrs. F. HARLEY Sc CO., Con- 
tractors. This firm is one of the 
oldest in the East, having been 
established in the year 1827, and 
ever since continued under its 
present style and designation. 
Their specialities are Paulins, Tar- 
paulins and Water-proof Bags of all 
descriptions, for the supply of which 
they have long been Contractors 
to the Government of India. Only 
the canvas they use in their manu- 
facture is imported, and this is the 
best English make; the water-proof- 
ing is carried on at two factories 
in the suburbs of Calcutta owned 
by the firm, where they employ 
some 300 hands. * This operation is 
effected by a special patent process 



Mr. F, Harley. 


which is in their hands. The result 
is a tarpaulin into the manufacture 
of which no tar enters and which 
is consequently entirely free from 
adhesiveness either in the sun 
or rain. The process is. expressly 
adapted for use in hot climates. 
The pauliiis so produced are especi- 
ally pliable and free of all spon- 
taneous cornbustible matter. No 
Governm.ent Expedition has been 
arranged for many years, without a 
supply of Messrs. F. Harley's tar- 
paulins, which were specially order- 
ed for the Bhootah, Abyssinian, 
Lushai, Garo, Perak, Duffla, Cabul, 
Naga, Manipur, Chitral, Transvaal 
and China Expeditions, and other 
campaigns. The original founder 
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of the firm was Mr. Felix Harley 
who was joined in the business in 
the year 1852 by Mr. Richard 
Dalrymple Lauder of Glasgow 
(Scotland) \dio first came to 
India as Traffic Manager of the 
East Indain Railway. Both these 
gentlemen are now deceased, and 
the business is now being carried 
on by their heirs. The specialities 
of the firm are widely and well- 
known in India, and among 
their customers are not only 
the Government of India but Rail- 
way Companies and Merchants, tea 
factories, etc., in fact all who have 
occasion for a reliable water-proof 
article for the protection of goods 
or for any other purpose. 

Messrs. HASHIM ARIFF 
BROTHERS Sc Co., Merchants, 
Calcutta. This firm was founded 
in the year 1861 by the three 
brothers,' Hashim Ariff, Cassim 
Ariff, and Gholam Mahommad 
Ariff, who were the descendants 
of an Arab family, long settled at 
Randei’, formerly an. independ- 
ent seaport on the West Coast, 
but now since the rise of Surat a 
suburb of that city. The three 
brothers were part of the family of 
five sons of Ariff Ismail Mehtar, the 
sole survivor of the family at the 
beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Ariff Ismail was the captain 
and proprietor of a trading schooner 
sailing from Surat. On his death 
the sons went out to make their 
living in the world, and the three 
above-mentioned, coming to Cal- 
cutta, started the firm under notice. 
The original dealings of the firm 
were in general merchandise bet- 
ween Calcutta, Bombay, Moulmein 
and Rangoon, and the partners 
prospered from the first. It 
was not till 1868 that the firm 
developed business in silk, and 
opened branches at Sydabad 
( Murshidabad ) and ' other places 
in the district of Murshidabad. 
Meanwhile Cassim- Ariff remained 
in charge of the Calcutta business. 
The silk business prospered and 
was extended in 1868 to Amritsar 
in the Piinjab, where Tasa- weaving 
was begun with 5,600 hand looms* 
It being held desirable by the 
firm to introduce the best methods 
available into , their ' silk weav- 
ing business, in 1879 Cassim Ariff 
undertook a journey to Europe, 


3«>3 

where he travelled all over the Con- 
tinent and England lor the purpose 
of selecting machinery of the latest 
pattern for the purpose of weav- 
ing silk. He returned to India 
in 1880, and then built the pi'e- 
sent mill buildings belonging to 
what is now the Bengal Silk Mill 
Co., Ld. Work at the mills was 
commenced as soon the machinery 
was installed, with the aid of nine 
European miilmen, whom Cassim 
Ariff had brought with him from 
Europe. Hashim Ariff, the eldest 
brother, died in 1887, and Gholam 
Mahommad Ariff severed his con- 
nection with the firm. The good- 
will of the firm, including the mills, 
passed into the hands of Cassim 
Ariff, who became the sole pro- 



Mr. G. H, C. Arief. 


prietor of the firm and the mills. 
The silk weaving business was con- 
verted into a limited liability com- 
pany by Cassim Ariff in the year 
1897, with a capital of four lakhs 
of rupees divided into 400 shares, 
which were allotted to the members 
of Cassim Ariff s family. Cassim 
Ariff and his third son, Mr. G. H. C. 
Ariff, who was now associated with 
him in business, remained as the 
Managing Agents of the- Company. 
The death of Cassim Ariff in 1897 
left Mr. G. H. C. Ariff the sole pro*» 
prietor of the firm and the Manag- 
ing Agent of the Beixgal Silk Mills 
Co., Ld* 
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Messrs. HEATLY GRESHAM, 
LTD. This firm had its origin in 
connection with a very important 
development on Indian railways. 
Mr. H. Heatly and Mr. S. T. Gresham 
came out to India on behalf of 
the Vacuum Brake Company at 
the time that the Government of 
India were deliberating the ques- 
tion of the introduction of Auto- 
matic brakes on Indian railways. 
The gentlemen named launched 
the limited company known by 
the style and title of Heatly an& 
Gresham, Limited, in the year 
1892, for the purpose of engineering 
business connected with railways 
and more especially in the equipment 
of the same with safety appliances. 

Further, this firm represents, and 


Very large stocks of Vacuum 
Brake fittings are held by Heatly 
and Gresham, and an expert is 
retained at the disposal of the 
Railway Companies in cases of 
difficulty. 

Among other innovations of re- 
cent date connected with railway 
travelling in India, the Vacuum 
Brake Co., Ld., are responsible for 
the introduction of Passenger Com- 
munication Apparatus on Indian 
railways. The provision of mea- 
sures whereby a passenger may, 
in cases of emergency, communicate 
with the guard or driver of the 
train in which he is travelling have 
been much appreciated wherever 
introduced. In India such mea- 
sures of security have, for many 


Heatly and Gresham are now 
introducing into India the Pintsch*s 
Patent Lighting Co.’s new patent 
system of incandescent lighting 
which, with only half the present 
consumption of gas, gives actually 
three times the amount of light. 

In Calcutta and Bombay Messrs. 
Pintsch’s lightships and buoys for 
harbour and river work may also 
be seen. 

Saxhy <§* Farmer^ Ld, — This Com- 
pany of Railway Signalling and 
Interlocking Engineers is known 
the world over, and is undoubtedly 
the largest and best firm in existence 
in this branch of Railway work. 

The amount of work done in 
India has been enormous. 

Now that more modern methods 



Train op 20-30 ton Bogie Wagons fitted with Rapid Acting Vacuum Brake, 

holds stocks of, the principal Com- years past, been conspicuous by have been recommended by Govern- 
panies in England manufacturing their absence except on a few of meiit, block instruments are being 
railway appliances or materials for the more principal lines, and it is introduced in large quantities, and 
either traffic, locomotive, or carriage due. largely to the enterprise and Saxby and Farmer’s Neale’s Instru- 
and* wagon requirements and are efforts of the Indian representa- ments seem to be the only appliances 
therefore in a position not only to tives of the firm under review that that have satisfactorily stood the 
supply to all of these three depart- the general adoption of similar official tests and they have in 
ments, but are also able to give measures of safety have been made consequence been largely installed, 
expert opinion on any subject con- compulsory in India. , Saxby & Farmer (India), Xrf.— This 

nected therewith, ' .Fintsch's Patent Lighting < Po„ Company, for which Heatiy and Gre- 

The Home Companies exclusive- Ld. — Everyone who has travelled in sham are acting as Managing Agents, 
ly represented by Messrs. Heatly India will . have enjoyed the benefits was formed to carry out signalling 
afid Gresham are as follows of this Company’s manufactures in and interlocking work in India. 

The; Vacuum, Brake Company, all gas-lit compartments. A staff is maintained of experi-^ 

Lc2.-7-ThisE6mpa;ny and its patents Practically all the large Railways enced signalling expertswho are ready 
and manufactures are so, well known , ate . equipped with this system of at any timetoprepareschemesor 
that it/is - hardly^ lighting/ estimates, and manufacture in India 

^yd^tther particulars, Enormous stocks of fittings are and supply complete installations on 

.. ■Practically all the brake .work held, by Heatly and Gresham, they the, most modern plans, 

topjrfied- by this , , having! to supply all the RaUways, .The,, fact that requirements can,; 

. in India.. now be, obtained on the spot and > 
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special instructions be personally 
attended to will be fully appreciated 
by traffic and signalling officers on 
the Railways here. 

Vickers So7zs & Maxim, Ld,— 
The name of this firm is practically 
a household word. This Company 
has recently perfected a system of 
electric train lighting which is now 
being introduced into India by 
their Agents, Messrs. Heatly and 
Gresham, Ld. 

Messrs. Vickers Sons & Maxim 
enjoy a world- wide reputation in 
connection with their more ‘impor- 
tant manufactures of battleships, 
Maxim guns and practically every 
form of armament. This branch 
of their business needs only a 
passing reference. In the electrical 
world, Messrs. Vickers occupy a 
leading place. Their dynamos, 
motors and electrical equipment are 
all of the highest quality, and their 
name is a hall mark of excellence 
to electrical engineers throughout 
the world. 

Gresham and Craven, Ld . — 
Among other firms of old standing 
whom Messrs. Heatly and Gi*esham, 
Ld., represent in India may be men- 
tioned Messrs. Gresham & Craven, 
Ld., Manchester, a name familiar 
to every Engineer in connection 
with their injectors. This firm 
and their specialities need but a 
word. 

Messrs. Gresham & Craven's 
name will be well known to all 
railway engineers, more especially 
in connection with their ejectors 
for use with the Vacuum Automatic 
Brake. These ejectors may be found 
on locomotives practically all over 
the world. Their rail-sanding appar- 
atus for locomotives is another 
invention of considerable impor- 
tance in the railway world. 

Jessop and Appleby Brothers, Ld . — 
The name of the above firm is exceed- 
ingly well known in connection with 
every type of hoisting and lifting 
machinery. Among other work, this 
firm have just recently, through 
their agents, Messrs. Heatly and 
Gresham, Ld., supplied and erected 
eighteen electric hoists in the new 
Tea Warehouses of the Calcutta Port 
Commissioners, 

The Vulcan Foundry, Ld., are 
manufacturers of locomotives and 
all types of rolling stock. This 
firm, too, enjoy a world-wide reputa- 
tion among Railway Engineers. 


Cochran & Co. (Annan), Ld . — 
In the matter of boilers, Messrs. 
Heatly and Gresham, Ld., devote 
their energies to the representation of 
the Cochran Boiler, — the invention 
and manufacture of a Scotch firm 
of boiler makers, whose name ap- 
pears above. The firm referred to 
confine themselves to the manufac- 
ture of vertical multitubular boilers, 
and the large sale wliich these 
prime movers, in all their various 
adaptations have met with in all 
parts of the world is a proof of 
their efficiency. 

R. Gay S> Co., Ld., and Robert 
Ingham Clark 6* Co., Ld. — With 
regard to paints and varnishes, 
Messrs. Heatly and Gresham, Ld., 
enjoy the privilege of acting as re- 
presentatives of two of the leading 
firms at Home of paint and varnish 
manufacturers. We refer to Messrs. 
R. Gay & Co., Ld., and Messrs. 
Robert Ingham Clark & Co., Ld. 
The manufactures of both these 
firms are of the very highest quality. 

George Spencer Moulton & Co., 
Ld., for whom Heatly and Gresham, 
Ld., act as representatives, 
are manufacturers of rubber goods, 
and confine themselves more partic- 
ularly to railway requirements. 
Their manufactures are of the very 
highest class, and their name is 
weU known in India in Railway 
circles’ 

. James Beresford & Son.--*ln this 
connection we would refer to the 
high class lavatory and sanitary 
fittings manufactured by this firm 
of high standing and well known 
throughout the Railway world. 

The Heatly -Gresham Engineer- 
ing Co. — Another firm of repute 
for whom Messrs, Heatly & Gresham, 
Ld., act as agents, is the Heatly- 
Gresham Engineering Co., Ld., whose 
workshops are situated at Garden 
City, Herts, They have lately 
placed upon the market a very 
efficient form of oil engine, known 
as the ^'Rational.'* This firm 
also devote themselves to the 
manufacture of motor-cars, one 
of which was successful in carrying 
off the first prize in its class during 
the Bengal Motor Reliability Trials, 
The worlcshops of this Company 
have been busily engaged for sbme 
time past in coping with a demand 
for motor-cars, cabs and 'buses 
from the London Motor Cab Co. 
and their motor vehicles are fast 


replacing the antiquated ‘^growler " 
on the streets of the metropolis. 

The firm whose name forms 
the subject of this article have 
recently taken up several new and 
important agencies among which may 
be named the Hulburd Engineer- 
ing Co., A. B. C. Coupler, Ld., and 
the Armstrong Oiler Co., Ld,, all 
of whom represent in their own 
respective splxeres the newest de- 
partures in modern engineering. 

The Hulburd Engineering Co . — 
This firm which is well known among 
Railway Companies in England, 
have lately introduced a very 
effective Boiler Cleaner, which has 
met with universal favour where- 
ever introduced. Apart from this 
valuable invention, the firm are the 
patentees and manufacturers of 
various kinds of locomotive gauges 
and lubricators as also an improved 
type of Seamless Soft Copper Joints. 

A. B. C. Coupler, Ld . — This firm 
have recently perfected a very 
effective coupling device which 
Messrs. Heatly and Gresham, Ld., 
are pioneering in this country. In 
England, the A. B. C. Coupler is 
very well known, and exhaustive 
tests and trials have proved its 
effectiveness under, actual working 
conditions. The A. B. C. Coupler 
is now being introduced into India, 
and on all railways where tests 
have been made, the appliance has 
met with very great favour. The 
A. B. C. Coupler is one which has 
been proved to be reliable in all 
cases, and its use will in time come 
to be universal on Indian Railways. 

The Armstrong Oiler Co., Ld . — 
Among other valuable • appliances ^ 
lately placed before the Indian 
Railway world, the Armstrong Oiler 
occupies a first place. This oiler 
successfully supersedes the antiquat- 
ed methods of lubricating by 
means of waste, horse-hair, etc., 
and the ready manner in which it 
has been adopted by Indian Rail- 
way Companies successfully proves 
its utility and effectiveness. 

In conclusion we may state that 
owing to extensive experience 
among Railway Companies, the 
name of Messrs. Heatly and Gre- 
sham, Ld.,' has come to be very well 
known among Railway Engineers^ 
and their success is due primarily to 
the fact that in any speciality they 
take up they confine themselyes to 
firms of the very highest repute. 
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Messrs. F. W. HEILGERS & trade, being the Managing Agents Heilgers & Company do a large 

Company, 136, Canning Street, of the Kinnison Jute Mills Com- business, and other industries also 

Calcutta. pany, Limited, Titaghur, on the engage their attention. Insurance 

This firm is amongst the oldest E. B. S. Railway, and at this forms another Department of this 

established houses in Calcutta. The Mill there are 650 looms working, firm’s business, and they hold 

Agencies for the Oriental Insur- 
ance Co., the City of Glasgow Life 
Assurance Co., and the South British 
Fire and Marine Insurance Co. 
Messrs. F. W. Heilgers & Co. 
are alsd^the Calcutta Agents for 
the Florio Rubattino Line of 
Steamships. 

The TITAGHUR PAPER MILLS 
Company, Limited, Calcutta. 
These Mills, situated at Titaghur 
and Kankinara on the Eastern 
Bengal State Railway, were established 
in 1882, with a capital of Rs. 
26,00,000, and are the largest Paper 
Mills in India, fitted throughout 
in the most complete manner with the 
latest machinery by Bertrams, Limited, 
of Edinburgh. Messr.s. F. W. Heilgers 
& Co., of Calcutta, are the Managing 
Agents, and were the first to introduce 
into India the manufacturing of paper 
from the Babui grass (Pollinia Erio- 
poda), an innovation which has proved 
of great practical utility and advantage 
to the industry. In 1902 the Titaghur 
present partners are. Messrs. J. The Naihati Jute Mills Company, Company absorbed the old Imperial 
McGowan* and Robert Kotthaus, , Limited, also under the manage- Paper Mills Company, Limited, at 
Calcutta,' arid’ H; Cunningham, ment of this firm, are now Bhatpara, E. B. S. Ry., which had a 
London; ^ , building a Mill at Naihati. As capital of Rs. 12,00,000, and in 1905 

The manufacture of paper in exporters of, Hessians/^ gunnies the Titaghur Company acquired the 
India is.an industry in which Messrs! and jute ’ yarns, Messrs. F. W. machinery and good-will of the Bally 
F/W. Hbilgefs & Co. hold the lead- 
ing pdsitiph. , Tlie Titaghur Paper 
Mfik Company, Limited,' of which 
they are the Maha^ng Agents, are 
now the largest Paper Mills in 
India, with a yea!rly output of 10,000 
tons of paper. 

In the rapidly developing Coal 
industry Messrs.^ F. W. Heilgers 
& Comply, have a very large in- 
terest. The firm maintain coaling 
depots at Colombo and the principal 
Indian Ports, , They aip Managing 
Agents- for four Coal 'Companies, 
namely, the Borrea, the Standard, 
the pndarand the Khas Jherria, 
in ’■ Which ' a cpnsiiderable amount 
of capital is invested. > In addition 
to the above Companies, Messrs. 

Heilgers . Company are Agents , 

Tor the Jogta, the. Nuni- and /fhe 
^Bataboni Collieries, so; that their 
.hbnneetion , with' the' Coal industry' 

, is' h very .extensive, one^ 

. W. Bteflgm Co- are 

iaterested in the Jute, No. a 




No. I Mill, Titaghur. 
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Paper Mills Company, Limited, these 
Companies thus ceasing to be rivals 
and becoming one concern to their 
mutual benefit. I'he making of paper 
in. India has been carried on for many 


centuries in a crude and unscientific 
way, but it is only within the last 
three decades that its manufacture 
on a sound commercial, basis,. and by 
improved methods, has been attempted, 
and the success which has been 
obtained is due to the enterprise and 
perseverance of European firms, like 
Messrs. F. W. Heilgers & Co., who 
have succeeded in the face of many 
difficulties in manufacturing in India 
papers of as good qualities as those 
formerly imported from Europe- The 
materials used at Titaghur Mills are 
all obtainable locally, and consist of 
the Babui grass above mentioned, 
cotton rags, hemp and jute bagging ; 
but the chemicals required in the 
manufacture have still to be obtained 
from the Home markets. Owing to 
the absence of wood pulp, which is 
not obtainable in India, and which 
forms a very considerable item in the 
materials used by manufacturers in 
England and Europe, the Indian made 
papers do not appear as clean as those 
made in England, but on the other 
hand they have many compensating 
advantages, as they are stronger and 
more durable,, and stand the Indian, 
climate much better than imported 
papers, which as a -rule are heavily 


loaded and thus become liable to 
speedy disintegration. The qualities 
of the papers turned out by these 
Mills consist of what are technically 
known as “Fine Printings,” “Engine- 


tured paper has, since it has been 
found practicable to compete both 
as regards qualities and prices with 
the imported article, steadily grown 
and is every year increasing] and 
whilst in India itself there are many 
large markets, capable of taking up the 
bulk of the quantity produced, 
Burma, the Straits and Ceylon are 
also larger buyers of these papers. 
So far the further away markets of 
Australia, South Africa, etc., have 
not been tapped, the exorbitantly 
high rates of freight demanded by 
the Steamship Companies for the 
carriage of paper between India and 
these countries being piohibitive, and 
thus any extension of the trade in those 
directions is rendered impracticable. 

The Titaghur Mills Company gives 
employment to some 2,000 native work- 
people, and for the various stages 
through which the raw materials pass 
until they emerge as the finished 
article,' the supervision of European 
Managers and foremen is requisite, 
and the services of over a score of 
Europeans is thus engaged in the 
work. 

Though comparatively a young 
member of the many industries 
which have sprung up in India during 



Beater House. No. 2 Mill, Kankinara. 



: No. 2 .Mill. Machine House, Kankinara 


sized and Tub-sized writings,” “ Brown' the nineteenth century, the manufac- 
Cartridge,” Blottings,” ‘^Badamis” ture of paper by modern processes 
and coloured papers; and in' quantity, and the latest machinery, bids, fair tp 
an output of ten ; thousand tons of become brie of the largest , and most 
papers is turned out annually. , profitable undertakings'!, ntroduced iijto 
The demand for . Indian manufac-, th.e, East, by Western enterprise. 
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Mr, HERBERT HUMPHREY, 
second son of Mr. John Humphrey, 
proprietor of Messrs. Latham & 
Co., Banking and Shippirig Agents, 
Bombay and Karachi, was born in 
1875 in London, where he received 
part of his education, which was 



Mr, Herbert Humphrey* 


completed in Germany- Mr, Humph- 
rey's early experiences were gained 
in the offices of the well-known Ship- 
ping House ofG, W. Wheatley & 
Co., London, which -firm he joined 
in 1893 ^nd served for three years, 
Mr, Humphrey came to Bombay 
in 1896 and joined his father’s firm 
as an Assistant. Since his arrival 
and connection with the firm’s 
business he has shown a marked 
ability which justified his being 
appointed Manager of the Karachi 
Branchy a position he held for eight 
months, leaving it for the higher 
, and responsible post of Manager 
at the head, office in Bombay. 

Messrs. HILALI BROTHERS 
& Co„ Merchants, Calcutta., This 
firm was established in the year 1901 
by Messrs. H. E. Hilali and : S. , E, 
Hilali in partnership. .These ^ntler 
men are both sons of Mr. ,E, . H. 
Hilali. iThe.firm was started, for the 
purpose of business; as general- mer- 
chants. ' Xheir! ^transactions ! ' are - 
in piece-g06ds{ they- 

from ^ England : and 'the 
; ;They deal liibri^ 


eating oils and machinery, and 
are. agents for Beeley Boilers and 
Hind & Lund's machinery, also 
for Alex. Young & Co. of London for 
machinery. Messrs Hilali Brothers 
do a large import business in sugar 
from Austria. In return they ex- 
port Indian produce to Egypt to 
the House of Hilali Brothers in that 
country. Their business in pro- 
duce extends throughout India and 
the volume of their exports as well 
as imports is considerable, 

HOLLAND-BOMBAYTRADING 
Company, Limited, 38, Pollock 
Street, Calcutta, General Merchants. 
The Head Office of the Company is 
at Amsterdam ; Director, Mr, C. W. 
Freese. This branch was established 
in Calcutta in the year 1896. There 
is also a branch at Bombay which 
was established in 1891, and the 
Company has Agencies in the prin- 
cipal business centres in India. Re- 
presenting some of the largest Dutch 
firms the Company deals principally 
in piece-goods and general mer- 
chandise, and they export opium to 
Java in the Dutch East Indies. Mr. 
Henry Zweifel, Manager for the 
above Company, was born in the 



' Mr., Henry Zweifel. 


year i86i at Glarus in Switzerland. 

, H0 received his edu6ation-, and 
;• c-dmmetcial training ‘in Switzerland ‘ 
and afterwards obtained experience 
in business in France, Italy and Eng- 
land. * He first came out to India in 


the year 1882, and since 1902 has 
been Manager to the Holland -Bom- 
bay Trading Company, Calcutta. 

Messrs. HOLLAND & MOSS, Ld., 
Merchants, Dean Lane, Bombay 



Mr. Gray Rigge. 


This firm was established in 
Manchester, England, in 1853, 
and can thus claim to have had a 
long lease of life in the past. The 
firm opened its - Bombay Branch 
in 1899. It deals principally in 
Manchester and Continental Jgoods. 
Originally a private firrh under the 
name of’ Whitehead and Sandbach, 
it was transformed into a trading 
Limited Company in 1898 under 
the name of Holland & Moss, Ld. 

The present Manager, Mr. Gray 
Rigge, was born in England -in i 8 fo 
where he received a private educa- 
tion,^ and began his commercial j life 
by taking up an appointment with, 
the welhknown firm cf E. Spinner & 
Co. in Manchester. During his seven 
years' service with the firm, in Eng- 
land, he gained varied and valuable 
experience by passing through the 
Various departments. The [firmWas 
not slow ih' finding put , Mr. Rigge's ' 
abilities afid as a mark of, their 
appreciation he was sent out to the 
Bombay Branch in 1895, where he 
continued Departmental Manager 
for three years. Mr. Rigge joined 
the' firm of Holland & Moss in 18919* - 
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HONGKONG & SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION. 

This Corporation was primarily 
established in Hongkong in the year 
1864^ with a paid-up Capital of 
$10,000,000, and a reserve liability 
of the proprietors of another 
$10,000,000, and is the largest 
Banking Institution in the East, 
carryingon business in China, India, 
Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, 
Japan, Philippine Islands, Siam, 
Java and Cochin China, whilst it 


privilege of issuing its own notes 
and at the end of 1904 had in circula- 
tion notes of the total value of over 
$16,000,000, whilst its current and 
fixed deposit accounts in silver and 
gold aggregated the handsome total 
of over 213 millions of dollars. The 
profits earned during the half-year 
ending 31st Decem&r 1904, were 
Over 4|- million dollars and after 
transferring r million to the Silver 
Reserve Fund , and writing 2 lakhs off 
Bank Premises Account, and carry- 


Managers and Staff of the Corpora- 
tion, and must be very satisfactory 
to the shareholders. The Hongkong 
and Shanghai Banking Corporation, 
Calcutta Branch, was established in 
1868, and from the commencement 
held a leading position anrbngst 
Banking Institutions in that City, 
its strong financial position and 
extensive connections with other 
countries trading with . India, 
securing to it a large share of . the' 
financial business of. the City and 



Hongkong and Shanghai Bank, 


also has branches in England, 
Germany, France and America* The 
wide scope of its extensive opera- 
tions may be gathered from the 
above, and there is probably no 
other Bank, and certainly not in 
the East, which has such varied and 
numerous business relations with 
other countries. The Head Office is 
in Hongkong, and the Director is 
there also, besides having a London 
Board. TTie Corporation has the 


ing forward to next year million 
and pa3dng the usual remunera- 
tion to the Directors, a dividend of 
lOs. sterling per share, together 
with aBonusof sterling per share, 
were paid to the shareholders, mak- 
ing a total of 33 1 per cent for the ori- 
ginal price of the share for the year. 
Such results as the balance sheet, 
shows, cannot be achieved without 
the most careful attention and tho- 
rough efficiency on the part of the 


Port of Calcutta. The B a n k’s 
reserve fund now stands : — 

Eeseirve Fund invested in 2347 j 

700,000 

Consols within down to £ 85) 

Other sterling securities £ 300,000 

Additions! Reserve in Silver # 80,00,000 

The present Acting Agent Sa 
Mr. W. L. Pods. 
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Messrs. HURRY BROTHERS, 
Organ Builders, Calcutta, carry on 
tlie business of manufacturers of pipe 
organs on a scale and of a quality to 
suit Indian requirements. The high 
quality of the work turned out by the 
firm is well known throughout the 
East, only the best Indian seasoned 
teakwood being used in the manu- 
factures of the firm’s specialities 
which are renowned for lasting qual- 
ities. The firm was started in the 
year 1850 by the grandfather of the 
present proprietor. Their premises 
have been situat- 


of the Work turned out by the firm, 
pointing out that while equal in 
workmanship to the best English 
productions, the local built organs 
were immeasurably superior in 
standing the effects of the Indian 
climate, not only the materials but 
the style of construction being spe- 
cially suited to the country. This 
is the most important of very 
many testimonials which Messrs. 
Hurry Brothers have received to 
the excellence of their workmanship. 
While undertaking and building 


ity otherwise called Ahmedbhai’s 
party, which owe him much for 
their position and advancement ; 
a member of the Bombay Chamber 
of Commerce and of the Mill 
Owners’ Association. He is also 
Chairman and Managing Trustee of 
the Khoja Khan Mohamed Habibhai 
Anglo-Vernacular School, founded 
by his late elder brother, whose 
name it bears, and is an enthusiast 
in the cause of education. The 
school has about three lakhs of 
rupees in fund, invested in Govern- 
ment securities, 


ed for the last 
twenty years at 
133, Lower Cir- 
cular Road, and 
the great experi- 
ence which they 
have gathered 
during the past 
half century of 
the exigencies of 
the Indian 
climate have 
enabled them to 
obtain the lead- 
ing position they 
now hold in their 
line of business. 

Among other no- 
table achieve- 
ments of Messrs. 

Hurry Brothers 
in organ-build- 
ing is the great 
organ at St. 

John’s Church, 

Calcutta, which 
was laid down in 
the year 1895 
and has ever 
smce been re- 
garded as a fine 
specimen of the 
organ builder's 
art. Specimens 

of Messrs. Hurry Brothers’ work 
also may be seen at the Murree 
Chui’ch, Christ Church, Cawnpore, 
St. Andrew’s Church, ' Calcutta, 
Holy Trinity Church, Karachi, St.: , 
Francis Xavier’s Church, G,oa, 
Bareilly Churchy- and , many: other 
churches, in India. This firm has 
won high '^comiumS from such 
authorities bn Indian brgains' as 
Colonel Wilkins of the Survey of 
India, bud. Mr*: Rdbertsoni : Chief; 
Engineer of the East Indian Rail- 
- my,,, whn addrb^bd. a special letter 
; to the. Church authorities, iri praise 




Organ built by Hurry Brothers. 

thoroughly well organs of the largest 
size, the firm make a speciality of 
small instruments for chamber and 
hall, practice, and in these their 
prices are eminently moderate, con- 
sidering the quality of the Work they 

suppW^ 

, ' Mr; AHMEDBHAI - IBRAHIM 
is the .son of , Mr. Habibhai Ibrahim* 
who was a merchant and left his son 
blessed with a large fortune which 
has been turned to good account. 
Mr. Ahmedbhai is .the recognized 
head of the Sunni Khoja commun- 


and owns prop- 
erties of more 
than one lakh 
under the direct 
management of 
Mr. Ahmedbhai. 
The school num- 
bers from seven 
hundred to one 
thousand boys, 
without distinc- 
tion of caste or 
creed, who are 
given free Anglo- 
Vernacular edu- 
cation. 

Mr. Ahmedbhai 
is also a Justice 
of the Peace, and 
was one of the 
Committee ap- 
pointed by the 
Government to 
frame laws for 
the Khoja com- 
munity. 

He owns Malad 
and other vil- 
lages in Salsette, 
which once be- 
longed to the 
Dadysett family. 
The villages were 
purchased from 
Government by Dadysett, and an 
offer of twenty-five lakhs was once 
made to Dadysett’s sons, without 
success. This proved unfortunate 
for tbeih, for they failed , subse- 
quently, and the villages were pur- 
chased by Mr. Ahmedbhaik These 
villages are now a very valuable 
property ; many purchases of' land 
have been made there' at very high 
prices and , hundreds' of bungalows 
have been erected, , They are from 
about sixteen to seventeen miles 
distant from Bombay aiid are 
resorted to as a sanatarium* 
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Mr. Ahmedbhai also owns many 
villages, several miles in area near 
Navsari called ^'Seaford'' facing 
the sea. They formerly belonged to 
Messrs. Ford, Bickersett, Cleveland, 
Little and others, who acquired 
them from the Government, and 
were bought by Mr. Ahmedbhai 
from Messrs, the Seaford Company. 
He is the sole proprietor of two 
mills one of which, "'The Victory, 
Mills,*' is at Bombay and has 
42,500 spindles ; the other, the 
“ Spinning and Weaving Mills, " 
is at Colombo, the only one of its 
kind in Ceylon : this mill is largely 
patronised by visitors, the visiting 
fees amounting to a few thousands 
of rupees annually. The sole pro- 
prietor of several pressing and 



Mr. Ahmedbhov Habibhai 


ginning factories at Surat, Navsari, 
Katchgaum, Ahmednagar, Agra, 
Banda, and Southern Maratha, 
Hubli, Gadag, Kopbal, and other 
places; he also possesses a^ large 
estate at Karwar in addition to 
very large and valuable landed pro- 
perties in Colaba and out of the 
Fort in Bombay. 

The IMPERIAL MARINE 
TRANSPORT & FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE Co., Ld. — The remarkable 
genius of the Japanese people is in 
nothing better evidenced than in 
/the manner in which they have 
assimilated the principles of the 
system of business that has grown 


up among the Western nations of 
Europe. Possessed of an ancient 
system of their own for the conduct 
of commercial affairs, they have 
grafted thereon the methods of 
European business houses and taken 
their place in line with the most 
advanced commercial communities 
in the world. Among the other 
sound concerns which the awaken- 
ing of modern Japan has called 
into being is the Imperial Marine 
Transport and Fire Insurance Co., 
Ld. The Japanese nation has taken 
kindly to sea-borne trade, and the 
many lines of splendidly equipped 
steamers hailing from the land of 
the Rising Sun has rendered neces- 
sary the establishment of national 
business houses carrying on marine 
insurance on Western lines. The 
abovenamed Company undertake an 
extensive business in this line. Their 
Fire. Insurance business is also large. 
The subscribed capital of the Com- 
pany is 3,000,000 yen, and the paid- 
up capital 750,000 yen. The Head 
Office of the Imperial Insurance 
Company is at No, ii,Minanic(Kaya- 
bacho, Nihon-bashi-Ku, Tokio, and 
there are various branches and 
agencies in Japan. The Company 
^ have also Agents in Bombay, Messrs. 

I Gaddmn & Co., acting in that capac- 
I ity for the Bombay Presidency. 

I The following gentlemen constitute 
^ the Board of Directors : Messrs. 

: Morimasa Takei, Shinkichi Miya- 
shima, Lennosuke Yasuda, Zenza- 
buro Yasuda, There is also a Con- 
sulting Committee upon which the 
: gentlemen below named serve : 
Messrs. Zenjiro Yasuda, Saiienori 
Sinoda, Hanzaburo Momiyama, 
Tanizo Kakinuma, Sanayoshi Oka- 
moto, and Shuzo Tsukahara. Mr. 
Harono Mourasse acts as Manager 
of the Company with Messrs, 
Rintaro Komon and Masaoki Hikida 
as sub-Managers. 

J AMBON et Cie., Merchants, 
Calcutta. This firm was estab- 
lished' in 1898 by Messrs. Charles 
J ambon and Charles Aubert, as 
Export and Import Merchants, but 
they were not long established be- 
fore the partners turned their atten- 
tion to Manganese mining. In the 
Central Provinces and in the Deccan, 
where they , have been extraordi- 
narily successful, they were the 
pioneers of Manganese mining, , In 
1904, a Company was promoted to 
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work their Central Provinces Manga- 
nese deposits on a larger scale and 
named The Central India Mining Co., 
Ld., who employ over 2,000 coolies. 
Their exports of ore during the last 
four years amounted to over one lakh 
of tons. Besides these, Messrs. 
JambonetCie. are Sole Proprietors 
of the largest Manganese mines in the 
Deccan, and they export Manganese 
to Europe and also to America. 
Their mines are fitted with an 
aerial ropeway, 3,000 feet long, 
to connect their own railway siding 
with the mines situated t,ooo feet 
above the level of the plain. Man- 
ganese is a quickly growing industry 
in India and Messrs. Jambon et Cie* 
are probably the lar^st dealers in 
the article. In their Deccan mines 
besides a considerable European 
staff, they find employment for over 
800 workmen. Both partners are ex- 
perts in the business, their experience 
having been acquired in Europe as 
well as in India. Besides manganese, 
Messrs. Jambon et Cie. own large 
limestone deposits at Hansapathur 
and Kulbona in the district of Man- 
bhum and ochre quarries in Chota 
Nagpore. Among other enterprises 
Messrs, Jambon et Cie. formed in 
the year 1905 in London the “Indian 
Oil Products, Ld.,** which is devoted 
to the extraction of oil from seeds 
and oily materials. They are also 
dealers in oil seeds and oil cakes. 
For the purpose of oil manufacture 
they have erected buildings at 
Narcoldanga, near Calcutta. These 
works are thoroughly up to date, 
and the factory is nearly a model 
one where certain patent processes 
are employed for obtaining oil and 
for improving oil cakes for manuriirg 
purposes. Messrs. Jambon in addi- 
tion are agents for the celebrated 
Ripolin Enamel Paints which are so 
extensively used for painting tram- 
way and railway carriages all over 
India, and for the Decauville Light 
Railways. M. Charles Jambon is 
Conseiller du Commerce Ext&ieur 
de la France, Consul for Republica 
Orientale del Uruguay, Vice-Con- 
sul for Portugal, and Agent of the 
French Government for the Indian 
Emigration to the French Colonies. 

Mr. WILLIAM PATRICK JEN- 
SEN, Manager of the Insurance 
Branch of Messrs. Meyer, Soetbeer 
& Co.*s business, yras born in the 
year 1873, and was educated in Ger- 
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iiian3% completing the course of 
a German student's life, Mr. Jensen 
turned his attention to commercial 
pursuits, and in 1889 entered the 
office of a Hamburg firm of mer- 
chants wherein he served for three 
years. Resigning this in 1892, he 
next joined an agency office in the 
same city, and in 1893 became an 
Assistant in the Head Office of 
Messrs. Meyer, Soetbeer & Co. in 
Flamburg. Gaining experience in 
and knowledge of this firm's exten- 
sive business connections with lndia 
during the next five years, he was 
in 1898 selected for their Indian 
Branch, and came out in that year 
as Manager of the Insurance De- 
partment of their Calcutta office, 
and as, the firm are Agents for the 
Gresham Life Assurance Society, 
London, the Union Insurance Com- 
pany of London, and the Fire 
Insurance Company of 1877 of 
Hamburg, he has large and impor- 
tant interests committed to his care. 

The firm of Messrs. jAFFER 
JOOSAB & Co, was constituted 
in the year iSgS and is composed of 
four Khoja , Mahomedan brothers, 
■Mr. Karmally, Mr, Noormahomed, 
.Mr* Jaffer and Mr, .Rahim. ' 



Mr, 


' Th^y^.dp' business Cqmmissipn 
ahd General Merchants ' in 
' ^ throughout the 


The founder of the firm, Mr. 
Karmally, has a general business 
experience of over 30 years, during 
which period his character and 
business capacities have earned for 
him an honourable name in Indian 
trade circles. His exertions are 
not confined alone to promoting the 
interests of Messrs. Jaffer Joosab & 
Co., but his name is also found 
connected with extensive Govern-, 
ment contracts, both in Native 
States and in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, under the name of Messrs. 
Karmally Joosab & Co., while he 
and his brother, Mr. Jaffer, carry on 
business in the name of Messrs. 
Noormahomed & Co., and control 
an extensive chartering business 
of freight to Europe, averaging 
some • 30,000 shipping tons a 
month. 

They also represent The Manu- 
facturers' Life Insurance Co. of 
Canada, the Aachen and Munich 
FireTnsurance Co., the Continental 
Marine Insurance Co., the British 
Dominions Marine Insurance Co,, 
Ld., and the National Union 
Insurance Society, Ld., of Bedford, 
Accident and Disease Insurance, and 
are the Agents for Messrs, Henke's 
Tile, Works, of Feroke, which is 
conducted by Mr. Rahirn Joosab. 

The Hon’ble Mr, BYRAMJEE 
JEEJEEBHOY, c.s.i., the subject 
of this memoir, was the youngest 
son of Mr. Jeejeebhoy Dadabhoy, 
■the Nestor of the Parsis. Begin- 
ning life as a godown-keeper to 
the firm of Messrs. Leckey and 
Malcolm (afterwards known as 
Messrs. Shatton Malcolm and Com- 
pany), Mr. Jeejeebhoy Dadabhoy, 
by his abilities and resourcefulness, 
succeeded within a very short time 
in, becoming a broker to the above 
and many another firm. He after- 
. wards started a firm under the name 
of Messrs, Jeejeebhoy Dadabhoy 
' Sons and Company, and established 
a considerable business with the 
Far East., He thus acquired a vast 
influence in the mercantile commun- 
ities of Bombay, both Eiuopean 
^and Native, and had the proud 
■ distinction, of being the first Native 
elected to the Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce.' He was one of the 
active promoters and Directors of 
the Oriental Bs^nk and also of the 
Commercial Bank of jBombay. He 
established the Bombay Bteam 


Navigation Company and his vessel, 
the Sir James Rivett Carnac, 
was the first to ply on the Western 
Coast of India, carrying passengers 
and cargo betw^een Bombay and the 
various ports of Guzrat, 



Late Hon, Mr. Byramjee Jeejeebhoy, 


He died in 1849. He liberally 
endowed Fire Temples, Madrasas 
and other educational institutions, 
and by his last will and testament 
left over two lakhs of rupees to be 
used for the benefit of his poor 
and destitute co-religionists. This 
charity has now increased to about 
Rs. 5,00,000 and is doing good 
work. 

Mr, Byramjee Jeejeebhoy, the 
youngest of the four sons of Mr. 
Jeejeebhoy Dadabhoy, was born in 
Bombay on the i6th June 1822. 
He was educated at a private 
school kept by Mr. Mainwaring, 
where the youths of the native 
aristocracy of Bombay received 
their -knowledge of' English side 
by side with European boys. The 
shrewd and calculating business 
habits and youthful energy and 
devotion to work which he early 
displayed marked him ouf as a 
successful business map. He 
joined his father's firm and was 
soon taken as a partheri In 1854, 
on its dissolution, he- began to carry 
on business on his own accbuirt, 
and was broker to many' large 
comihercial houses in Bombay. 
He gradually rose' to wealth 'and 
emmence and succeeded in winning 



his place as a leading merchant 
of Western India. In the early 
sixties he was appointed one of the 
Directors of the Oriental Spinning 
and Weaving Company and several 
other Joint Stock concerns. He 
took the initiative in starting the 
Royal Spinning and Weaving Mills. 
In 1870 he, with Mr. J. A. Forbes, 
established the first local Fire 
Insurance Company in Bombay. 

The Government of Bombay soon 
began to appreciate his worth and 
worthy qualities, and he was created 
a Justice of the Peace in 1855 and 
a Fellow of the Bombay University 
in 1867. In 1868 he was nominated 
by the Government of Bombay an 
Additional Member of the Bombay 
Legislative Council, and on the 
expiry of his first term in 1870 was 
renominated for another term, an 
honour which, in those days, was 
very uncommon. His career in 
Council was marked by intense 
devotion to the interests of the 
public and great solicitude for the 
welfare of the people. Some bf the 
legislative measures in the discus- 
sion of which ' he took an active 
part were the Cotton Frauds Act, 
the City Survey Act, the Toll Fees 
Act, the Act for levying Town-duty 
on Grain, and the Caste Festival 
Tax • Bill. In 1876 Her Majesty 
the late Queen Victoria was pleased 
to confer on him the Companionship 
of the Most Exalted Order of the 
Star of India. Sir Phillip Wode- 
house, the then Governor of Bombay, 
presented him with the insignia of 
the Order at a special Durbar held 
at Government House, Parel, on 
the loth April. He was one of the 
few leading citizens of the Bombay 
Presidency who were honoured by 
the Government of India with an 
invitation to take part in the Cere- 
monial Durbar of the Imperial 
Assemblage at Delhi on the assump- 
tion by Her Majesty Queen Victoria 
of the title of the Empress of India, 
and was presented with the Durbar 
Medal by His Excellency Lord 
Lytton. 

Mr, B57ramjee was one of the 
largest . landed proprietors in the 
Presidency. Besides several valu- 
able properties in Bombay, and 
magnificent country houses com- 
manding beautiful situations at 
Bandora, Matheran, Khandala and 
Fobna, he owned seven villag^es in 
Salsette,' in the Thana District, 
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about X2 miles from Bombay. These 
villages comprise extensive tracts 
of land, the area of which is about 
24 square miles, being equal to the 
area of the Town and Island of 
Bombay. 

Mr, Byramjee was very fond of 
living at his country houses ; he took 
a delight in being always surrounded 
by a large number of friends, his 
hospitality being proverbial. 

But it is not so much for his poli- 
tical and commercial activities as for 
the princely munificence and the 
catholicity of his many charities that 
Mr. Byramjee/ s name is still cher- 
ished. The cause of charity and 
education was never jileaded before 
him in vain. He liberally endowed 
the Government Medical Schools at 
Ahmedabad and Poona, the High 
School at Thana and the Anglo - 
Vernacular School at Bhiwandy, and 
the Government of Bombay have, 
in recognition of his munificence, 
directed that these four schools 
should bear his name. The beautiful 
little hospital at Matheran is also 
the outcome of his far-sighted 
philanthropy arid is named after 
him. He also gave generous dona- 
tions’ to" numerous other institu- 
tions, the principal amongst which 
are the Gujarat Provincial College, 
the Parsee Girls' Schools Associa- 
tion, the Bombay Native General 
Library, the Alexandra Native Girls' 
English Institution, the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, the Albert Edward 
Institute .(Poona), the Parsee 
Maternity Hospital, the Pinjrapole, 
the Parsee Religious Funds (in 
Bombay, Poona, Ahmedabad and 
Calcutta). Some of these also are 
named after him. 

In memory of his wife, Bai 
Maiieckbai. Mr, Byramjee estab- 
lished a charitable dispensary at 
Mehmedabad, arid also founded in 
connection with the University of 
Bombay, a Prize to be awarded ‘in 
Science. His last but not the least 
act of benevolence was the found-^ 
ing of the Byramjee Jeejeebhoy 
Charitable Institution. In August 
1890 he created a Trust whereby 
he made over Gpvernment Paper 
bf rupees three lakhs and fifty 
thousand to the Trustees for the 
establishment of an educational 
institution for the education of 
the children of his poor co-reli- 
gionists in order to enable^ them 
to earn a respectable living for 
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themselves. The Trustees at once 
started a High School in a house 
situated opposite the Marine Lines 
Station, at first preparing boys for 
the Matriculation and School Final 
Examinations of the Bombay Uni- 
versity, but they early realized the 
necessity of a change. They saw 
that the fields of the liberal profes- 
sions w^ere overcrowded, and that 
the doors of the merchant's office 
were practically barred against men 
whose whole education was received 
within the College walls, and whose 
only credentials were their ability 
to solve difficult problems in the 
differential calculus or trigonometry 
or to handle abstruse questions in 
metaphysics. Book-keeping, Ac- 
countancy, Banking and kindred 
subjects they thought would make 
better business men than Kepler's 
Laws or Euler's Theorem. If the 
Trustees were righteously to carry 
out the intentions of the donor, 
they had to make the change they 
did. The provisions of the Trust 
Deed were elastic enough to give 
them free action, and they conceived 
the scheme for turning the insti- 
tution into a school of commerce. 
Six years have elapsed since then, 
and the Institution has now grown 
into a College of Commerce, under 
the able guidance of its Managing 
Trustee, Mr. P. N. Wadia, '^the 
pioneer of Commercial Education 
in Western India," who has the 
sympathetic support and hearty 
co-operation of the Chairman, Mr. 
Rustomjee Byramjee Jeejeebhoy, 
and his other colleagues. This In- 
stitution will soon be housed in a 
magnificent pile of buildings which 
are about to be erected on the 

g ueen's Road near the Chami 
oad Station. The Principal of 
the Institution, Mr. K. S. Aiyi-ar, 
B.A., L.T., who is a distinguished 
Madras Graduate of conspicuous 
ability and long experience of Com- 
mercial Education, has approached 
the Bombay Universityi asking the 
authorities to introduce Faculty 
of Commerce side by side with the 
Faculties' of ' Artj Law,: Medicine, 
and Civil Engineering ; and it Is 
to be hoped that their efforts will 
be ‘crowned with* success, .. The 
funds of the Institution have 
grown, by the liberal contributions 
of Mr. Rustomjee Byramjee Jee- 
jeebhoy, the grandson of ' the donor 
and the Chairman of the Trustees, 
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and by large grants from the Hon. 
Byramjee Jeejeebhoy Trust Set- 
tlement, 1872, to a sum of rupees 
five lakhs and a half. 

In 1872 Mr. Byramjee created 
a Trust Settlement for the benefit 
of his family, and in connection 
with it he also founded a Charity 
Fund. This fund amounts to 
Rs. 2,12,500, and its income is an- 
nually applied by the Trustees to- 
wards charitable purposes. This 
excellent charity has borne good 
fruit and has been the means of 
bringing into existence several use- 
ful institutions. 

He died at his Bombay residence, 
‘‘Byramjee Hall,*' Mazagon, on 
the X2th September 1890. 

His son, Mr. Nanabhoy Byram- 
jee Jeejeebhoy, was also for many 
years a leading public man in 
Bombay and held seats on the 
Directorate of several Joint Stock 
Companies, some of which he had 
himself founded. He was a Justice 
of the Pehce, a Fellow of the 
Bombay University, and a leading 
member of the Municipal Corpora- 
tion and the Standing Committee 
from 1872, the year in which they 
were established, down to about 
1888, when ill-health forced him to 
gradually retire from active life. 

Mr. Nanabhoy* s son, Mr. Rus- 
tam] ee, is also a Justice of the Peace 
and Honorary Magistrate, a Delegate 
of ’ the Parsee Chief Matrimonial 
Court, and an ex-member of the 
Municipal Corporation of Bombay. 
He is a partner in the firm of 
Messrs. Byramjee Jeejeebhoy & Co. 
the Agents of the Ripon Manufac- 
turing Company, Limited. He is 
also a Director of this and some 
other Joint Stock concerns and 
a member of several , charitable and 
educational institutions. 

Sir JAMSETJI JEEJEEBHOY, 
Baronet, was born of Parsee parents 
in Bombay on the 2nd November, 
185?. , He was first educated 
at home under the able tutelage 
of N. H. Hamilton, Esq* 
Matriculating in 1873, . he passed 
the First Examination in Arts 
from the ‘ Elphinstone College in 
1875. . Mr. Jeejeebhoy (as he was 
th^) entered Government service 
in :i 879 as A^istant Collector, 
Revenue T) , After 

'jse^ihg iii /several ht| 

^afeeeded to the Baronetcy in 1898 


and naturally resigned his post. 
Sir Jamsetji is the recognized head 
of the Parsee community in India, 
and one of the leaders of the 
Native community. The year of 
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his baronetcy also found him a 
member of the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation. The honourable and 
responsible position of the Sheriff 
of Bombay was held by Sir Jamsetji 
in 1899. 

Sir Jamsetji is a Fellow of the 
Bombay University, a Justice of 
the Peace and an Hony. Magistrate. 
As a delegate of the Parsee Chief 
Matrimonial Court, and as the 
President of the Board of Trustees 
of the Parsee Panchayat, Sir Jam- 
setji has gained deserving popu- 
larity for his interest in all matters 
pertaining to the welfare of his 
own community. To be . selected 
as a representative of Bombay 
at the Coronation of His Majesty the 
King-Emperor, Edward VII, was 
an honour of which any man might 
justly, feel proud, and this honour, 
unique in itself, was bestowed on 
Sir Jamsetji by the Government of 
Bombay in 1902, and may be taken 
as a sure proof of the high estim- 
ation in which Sir Jamsetji is held 
by that Government , This note will 
'.not be complete without, especial 
mention being made of the Sir Jam- 
setji Jeejeebhoy Benevolent Insti- 
tution, which institution^ owes its 
origin to the philanthrophy of the 


first Baronet and his consort, Lady 
Avabai, in 1849. The object of this 
institution is the education of poor 
and other Parsee children, and in 
mitigating the evils of poverty and 
the ills consequent on infirmity and 
old age among the Parsee commun- 
ity. The institution has branches 
in different parts of India in which 
the aggregate number of children 
taught, free of cost, is about 
2,500. Sir Jamsetji is President 
of this institution. As far back as 
1869, Sir Jamsetji married Miss 
Gulabi, daughter of Mr. Rustomjee 
Ardeshir Wadia, 'since then the 
worthy couple have been blessed 
with one son and three daughters. 

Mr. JAMSETJEE CURSETJEE 
JEEJEEBHOY is a grandson of 
the first baronet, Sir Jamsetji 
jeejeebhoy, k,c.b„ and third son 
of thesepond Baronet, Sir Jamsetjee 
Jeejeebhoy, who died in 1877. 
Mr. Jamsetjee Curse tjee Was born in 
Bombay in the year i860, and was 
educated at Elphinstone College in 
that city and matriculated at 
Poona. He was for nine years one 
of the leading members of the 
local Municipal Council, and is^an 
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Honorary Magistrate and Justice 
of the Peace, and a Member of 
the Poona Suburban Municipality. 
Mr. Jamsetjee Cutset jee is also , a 
Trustee of the Parsee Pimchayat, 
and a Member of the Jeejeebnby 




Trust. He married in 1882 Awabi 
Shapurji Dhanjibhai. The family 
name is a password for benevolence, 
liberality and loyalty. He has two 
sons and two daughters. 

Messrs. JETMULL & BHOJRAJ 
carry on business in Darjeeling and 
the adjacent towns and districts 
as Bankers, Commission Agents, 
Merchants, Contractors and Piece- 
goods Merchants. Established in 
^^45 by Jetmull Sukhani, deceased 
they are the official Bankers of the 
Sikkim State and are also Mill 
owners and order suppliers. Their 
Head Office is in Darjeeling, and 
they have Branches at Gangtak, 
Singtam Namchi, Socing and Rung- 
po in Sikkim ; Chumbi and Pharijong 
in Tibet ; Pankhabari, Panighatta, 
Pashok Tea Estate, Teesta Valley 
Tea Estate, Siliguri and Sorang in 
the Darjeeling District ; and Sirsa in 
the Hissar District, Punjab. They 
own oil, flour and rice mills at 
Parbatipur, E. B. S. Ry., and have 
Agencies at Kurseong in the Dar- 
jeeling District, Dinagepur, Cawn- 
pur, Delhi, Lucknow, and Bombay. 
They have dealings and accounts 
with the Bank of Bengal, Calcutta, 
Kharagsingh and Lachiram, Cal- 



- Mr, Chhogmull Sukhani. 


cutta, and Lloyd^s Bank, Ld., 
London. They^ do an extensive 
[Ranking and 1, Agency business and 
ar^ deserveddy held in high esteem 
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by the planters and other European 
residents of Darjeeling. The Par- 
batipur Oil Mill was started in 1905 
by Babu Chhogmull Sukhani, senior 
partner of the firm. Commencing 
with 28 ghanies, 84 more ghanies 



Mr, Ramchandra Sukhani. 


have now been added. A flour and 
rice cleaning mill has subsequently 
been added to the oil mill, and the 
mill is now the largest in that 
part of Bengal, employing about 90 
hands. The partners of the firm are 
Chhogmull Sukhani and Hazarimuil 
Sukhani, sons of the late Bhojraj 
Sukhani, and Ramchandra Sukhani, 
son of the late Jetmull Sukhani, 
the last named being the owner 
of one half share and the first two 
of the other half. 

The Chief Manager* of the firm is 
Babu Ramchandra Marda of Churn 
District, Bikaneer.' Babu Gajanand 
Sukhani of Sirsa District, Hissar, is 
Deputy Manager, and the Assistants 
are Babu SurajmuU* Ladha of Sirsa 
.and Pundit Nag Na.rayan Tewari of 
Rasulpur, District Saran. 

The partners of the firm have 
contributed s ubstantialiy to works 
of public, utility. They maintain 
Dharmsalas for the freeu se of trav- 
ellers at Darjeeling and Siliguri, 
Gangtak and Rungpo, also at Phe- 
phana in the Bikaneer District. They 
built a large tank at ‘ Phogan in 
Bikaneer District, and contributed 
Rs. 10,000 to the Victoria Memorial 
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Hospital, Darjeeling, and contribute 
Rs. 50 monthly towards the ex- 
penses of Brahman students read- 
ing Sanscrit at Benares. They also 
subscribed towards the construction 
of the Woodburn Memorial Foun- 
tain at Darjeeling, and to the dig- 
ging of a very useful well at Sirsa. 

Babu Chhogmull Sukhani, senior 
partner of the firm, was born in 
the year 1856 at Ellenabad, District 
Hissar, Panjab. He is a Commis- 
sioner of the Darjeeling Municipa- 
lity. 

Babu Hazarimull Sukhani, a part- 
ner, was born in the same place in 
the year 1859. 

Babu Ramchandra Sukhani, third 
partner in the firm, was born in the 
year 1880 at the same place. 

The partners reside at Sirsa in the 
Hissar District and at Darjeeling. 

Messrs. KAHN & KAHN, Bom- 
bay, was founded in 1864 in Paris 
under the name of Messrs. Hermann 
& Kahn which was changed in 1887 
to that by which it is now known, 
Messrs. Kahn & Kahn. The Bombay 
Branch was opened in 1889 under 
the management of Mr. B. Schnabel 
who was succeeded in 1896 by 
Mr. O, St. Goar, the latter giving 
place in 1904 to Mr, Percy Clare. 
Besides the branches at Delhi and 
Amritsar another was opened at 
Calcutta in 1901 under the joint 
management of Messrs. Walter 
Lomax and Robert Bazley. A 
Branch also has been opened^ in 
Lyons (France) under the joint 
management of Messrs. J. Lehodey 
and Geo. E. Browne and there are 
Agencies in London, St. Etienne 
and BMe, 

The firm own the principal in- 
terest in Messrs: Kahri & Co., Ld., 
Hamburg, of which concern Mr: O. 
St. Goar is the Managing Director. 

Besides their extensive export 
trade to India, China and Japaii 
they import lairgely to the United 
Kingdom and the Continent of 
Europe Chinese, and Japanese silk 
.piece-goods, this' being ,a trade 
which they were ^mong the first 
to handle, -some 25 years ago.' 

' They have also a large' and grow- 
ing connection in the United States 
Which the Lyons’ House particularly 
attends to. , 

The . partners are Mr. Herbert 
Ernest Kahn, Mr.\ 0 . S. Dar Kahn, 
Mr. E. Phiiipi and ‘Mr, Max Adler* 
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Messrs. JULES KARPELES & man product. He has been active 
Co., Merchants, Calcutta and in writing up this subject and in 
London. This firm was founded in personally interviewing the planters 
1897 by Mr. Jules Karpeles, the to explain the project. Besides 
well-known Indigo expert, who was his high reputation as an expert in 
formerly a partner in Karpeles, Indigo, Mr, Karpeles has acquired 
Heilgers & Co., Merchants of a considerable name in connection 
Calcutta. Mr. Karpeles is of French with fibres. He is the promoter 
extraction and received his early of the Bengal Rhea Syndicate form- 
training in Paris. He commenced ed with the object "of introducing 
his business career in Hamburg and Rhea, a fibre-producing plant of 
subsequently proceeded to London, great value, as an auxiliary or 
acquiring a thorough knowledge of alternative crop into the Indigo 
the Indigo trade, in which he is now concerns of Behar, and about 300 
considered a high authority. The acres of Rhea have already been 
original firm of Karpeles, Heilgers & planted and several Rhea factories 
Co. were very considerable buyers are being built by the Rhea 
of Indigo and the present firm is Syndicate, 
one of the largest Indigo buyers at 

present in India. Mr. Karpeles has Messrs. G. F. KELLNER & Co., 

Wine Merchants, Agents and Pro- 
prietors of Railway Refreshment 
Rooms, was originally founded 5a 
years ago by the late Mr. George Fer- 
dinand Kellner, who after carrying 
it on successfully for many years 
retired in 1878, and was succeeded 
in the firm by Mr. A. J. Bridge and 
Mr. George Kellner. In 1894 Mr. W. 
H. Walmsley joined the business, 
and was admitted a partner in 1898. 
Shortly afterwards Mr. Bridge 
retired, and Mr, George Kellner also 
retired from active participation in 
the firm's business owing to ill- 
health ; Mr. W, H, Walmsley then 
became senior partner, and the 
present proprietary consists of 
Messrs. W. H, Walmsley, George 
Kellner and E. C. Russell. 

The first Refreshment Room was 
opened by the firm in 1853 at 
Burdwaii, and from that time they 
have gradually advanced and in- 
Mr. Jules Karpeles. creased as the Railways have open- 

■ ^ ed up the country, and Messrs, 

not^ confined his interest in the Kellner & Co.'s rooms now extend 
Indigo business to buying and sell- as far as Simla. The Refresh- 
ing, but ha.s been responsible for ment , Rooms of. the firm extend 
the improvement of Indigo growing from Howrah to Simla in the North, 
in India, always actively engaged Howrah to Jubbulpore and Nag- 
in furthering the interests of ‘ the pore in the West, and Howrah 
local industry both in the field and to Vizianagram in the East, 
oh the market. It was Mr.* Kar- These rooms cover a mileage of 
peles' among local experts y?ho first over 4,000 miles of Railways, and 
^ec6|nized the danger from the pro- embrace the East Indian Railway, 
dfictipn of sjmthetic Indigo in Ger- the BengaTNagpur Railway, the 
man^^r and among other means of I)elhi-Umballa-Kalka and Simla 
meeting the danger promulgated Railways^ and from this some 
^heidea,' o|- may be obtained of the 
;Kat^ seed to TenJace ^ responsibility, and anxiety to meet 

Varieties, as a means of satisfactorily the demands of 
industry of the public with Indian servants 
iifom exHhcfion by the Ger- to deal with* 



An idea of the magnitude of the 
work undertaken and the staff em- 
ployed to successfully carry on these 
Refreshment Rooms, over 50 in 
number, can be gathered from the 
following figures: European Staff, 
45; Native Staff, 862 ; and the con- 
sumption of the principal items of 
food for one month is also interesting 
reading; over 6,5oolbs. of beef, 6,000 
lbs. of mutton, 27,000 eggs, 15,000 
loaves of bread, 4,400 seers of niilk, 
2,500 fowls, 375 lbs- of tea, 250 
lbs. of coffee, and 4,000 lbs. of sugar 
being required. 

Besides the Refreshment Rooms 
the finn were the pioneers of Rail- 
way dining cars in India, having 
run the two dining cars between 
Howrah and Bom bay, ojxdvice versa 
since October 1897, and the testi- 
monials written in the Manager’s 
books prove how well these are 
supplied and how much appreciated 
by the travelling public. 

The firm have been often called 
the “Spiers andPonds"of India, but 
it is questionable whether this well- 
known Home Firm would be ca- 
pable of serving up anything like 
the same class of food as G. F. 
Kellner k Company do with the 
poor raw materials obtainable at 
many of the stations. As Refresh- 
ment Room Caterers they stand out 
by themselves, and their rooms 
are those to which all others are 
compared. No complaint is too 
small to be enquired into, and if 
at times there are complaints, as 
there must be in all big concerns, 
it is always due to laxity on the 
part of the local staff and disre- 
gard of Head Office instructions. 

The management of this branch 
of the firm's business is under the 
immediate control of Mr. W, J. 
Carter, who has had practical ex- 
perience, of the working of the 
rooms, having .passed through all 
grades till he obtained his present 
position. 

Not only as Caterers to the travel- 
ling public have Messrs, G. F. 
Kellner & Company a reputation 
second to none in the East, but 
equally so are they known as the 
Firm par, excellence,*' to whom 
was entrusted exclusively the cater- 
ing for H .. R, H 4 the Prince of W ales 
(now His Majesty the " King-Em- 
peror) on the occasion of the Royal 
visit to India in 1875 ; and on sev- 
eral occakons this firm has catei'ed 
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for Royal and other exalted person- 
ages during their tours in India. 
The firm was busily engaged at the 
great Delhi Durbar Camp of 1903, 
and successfully ran the messes 
of the Consul's Camp, the Press 
Camp, the Rajputana and Tra van- 
core Camps, the Mutiny Veterans’ 
Camp, and the somewhat novel 
Native Press Camp. 

We now come to the other side 
of the firm’s business, viz., that -of 
Wine Merchants, and here again 
they stand out head and shoulders 
above their contemporaries. 

In dealing with Kellner’s one 
may rely on getting both quality 
and value for their money and what 
is also a great consideration, wines 
and spirits suitable to the climate, 
the result of over 50 years' practical 
experience. Many wines and spir- 
its good in the climate of Europe 
are virtually poison to people living 
in India, and it is experience and 
experience only, which enables the 
firm to discriminate and reject 
wines and spirits unsuitable for 
consupmtion in a tropical climate. 
This experience has been gained by 
a judicious process of selection and 
rejection. Firms have come and 
firms have gone — brands have come 
and brands have gone,— but Kell- 
ner’s still go on, ever-increasing, 
due alone to the fact that, they 
put the quality in the . hottle not 
on the label or in flaunting adver- 
tisements. 

In addition to their own well- 
known brands of wines, and the 
still better known brands of whisky, 
such as ''White Seal/’ “Green Seal’ ’ 
and “ 0 . H. M. S.,” they are sole 
agents for India for firms of 
world- wide reputation, such as 
Pomer}^ and Greno, etc. The 
firm’s imports of wines, etc., ex- 
ceed those of any other house in 
India, and when we mention that in 
whisky alone their imports exceed 
the next largest importer by thrice, 
an idea of the leading position they 
hold in the trade is easily gathered, 
and it is no wonder such Clubs as 
the "Bengal Club," "New Club," 
‘'Chittagong," " Shillong " and 
many others, deal almost exclu- 
sively with them. In addition they 
number some of the largest Messes 
in , both the British and Indian 
Armies, on their . books, . and their 
clientele amongst Civilians, N atiye 
Princes and Nobles, and. the public 


generally, is probably the most 
e 3 ctei^ive of its kind throughout 
the Peninsula of Hindustan. 

An inspection of the premises will 
readily convince one of the fore- 
going. There one sees huge sherry 
butts, each of 400 gallons capacity, 
used for blending whisky, thousands 
of bundles of case boards from 
Norway and Sweden for making 
cases, hundreds of gross of empty 
bottles from Germany, capsules and 
labels in uncountable quantities, 
and a look into the firm’s private 
Bonded Warehouse, discovers cask 
upon cask of whisky and vast 
stores of wines. A visitor then 
realises he has been over the prem- 
ises of the largest and best known 
Wine Merchants, East of Suez. 

The buying, tasting, blending, is 
done under the personal supervision 
of the Managing Partner, Mr. 
Walmsiey, who also gives his atten- 
tion to the selection of the finest 
French and English stores, and in 
these as in the wines, they have 
made quality the first study, and 
any bottle or tin with Kellner’s 
label on it is a guarantee of its 
being the best of its kind pro- 
curable. The firm have made 
rapid strides during the past ten 
years, and Kellner’s is now a house- 
hold word in every part of India, 
and based as its business is upon 
the sound foundation of integrity 
in its dealings with the public, they 
have nothing to fear from the 
competition of rival firms. 

Mr. WILLIAM HERBERT 
WALMSLEY, Managing Partner of 
Messrs. G. F. Kellner & Co., Calcutta. 
In the comparatively short period 
of time of twelve years this gentle- 
man has become the head of one 
of the largest and most respected 
Mercantile Houses in India, as it was, 
but in 1894 Mr. Walmsiey joined 
G. F. Kellner & Co., as Manager, a 
firm which fulfils in the East the func- 
tions of Spiers & Pond in the West. 
Mr. Walmsiey, after completing , his 
education at Reading, commenced his 
business career in the London firm of 
Cutler, Pairner & Co., in 1882, and 
came out to India, for that House, in 
1885, serving in their Madras, Bombay, 
and • Calcutta Branches, . ultimately 
becoming General Manager for India. 
After serving , Cutler, Palmer, & , Co. 
for, nine years, he resigned in i894j 
and joined Messrs. G. K Kellner & Co. 


as Manager. In 1897 he was promoted 
to a junior partnership and has since 
become senior partner. Founded in 
1853, the firm of G. F. Kellner Sz Co. 
commenced business at Burdwan, and 
have since gradually extended their 
operations until now they have over 
fifty branch establishments in different 
parts of India. Mr. Walmsiey, in 
addition to conducting the affairs of 
his own firm, is a Director of the 
Raneegunge Coal Company, and was 
one of the original founders of the 
Calcutta Wine Association, on the 
Committee of which he sat for several 
years. Being an enthusiastic Volun- 
teer, he was formerly a Member of the 
Madras Mounted Infantry and the 
Bombay Artillery Volunteers ; he is 



Mr. W. H, Walmsley, 


now an Honorary Member of the 
Calcutta Light Horse, He has also 
found some time from his duties to 
devote to sport, is a member of the 
Calcutta Turf Club, and is the owner 
of some good racing stock, amongst 
them being numbered the Australasian 
pony mare, “Housemaid II, ’’with which 
smart performer he won the pony blue 
ribbon, the Civil Service Cup at 
Lucknow in 1902, thus securing that 
coveted trophy to a Calcutta owner 
for the third time only since the 
institutmn of the race in 1883, 

Mr. Walmsley married Miss K. 
Kellner, a daughter of the orig:inal 
founder of the firm, and has one 
daughter. 
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Messrs. KETTLEWELL, BUL- 
LEN & Co., Merchants, 21, Strand 
Road, Calcutta. This prominent 
firm first opened business in the 
year 1852 under the style of Kettle- 
well, Drabble & Co. The original 
founders of the firm were W. W. 
Kettlewell, R. R. Drabble and John 
N, Bullen. Their agents in London 
were Messrs. Cattleys, Carr & Co. 
Mr. Drabble left the firm in 1859, 
and the style of the firm was then 
changed to its present form of 
Kettlewell, Bullen & Co. A branch 
in London was at this juncture 
opened with offices at No. 54, Old 
BroadStreet. Mr. Kettlewell carried 
on the business with Mr. Bullen alone 
till 1866 when Mr. J. C, Murray 
joined them and for the next four 



Mr. W. L. Mackenzie. 


/ears the three partners carried it on 
ill the year 1870 when Mr, Kettle- 
i/ell also , retired. In course of time 
ther partners entered and some re- 
ired from the firm iii the following 
rder: Mr; J. W. O'Kiefe, joined 
Syg', died 1883;- ML.W* J. 'M Mac- 
aWj joined,, 1883^ has xoritinued till 
le present , day ; Mr. J . J , Maxwell^ 
dhed 1891, retired 1892 ;, Mr. J. H. 
nllen, joined 1893, retired 1895 ; 
ir; .G, R; Cheefham,, Joined. i896> 
tired i303 ;;Mr.. W. R. T. Aitkin,- 
ihed ‘x 897> :odntifiU'fes; till; present 

till : Resent day. , 
Tte, partners are ^'thus: 


Messrs, W* J. M. MacCaw, W. R. T. 
Aitkin, London, and W. L. Macken- 
zie, Calcutta. Messrs. Kettlewell, 
Bullen are very prominently connect- 
ed with agency business, having 
some of the best agencies in Calcutta. 
They are Agents for the Bowreah 
Cotton Mills Co., Ld., the Fort 
Gloster Jute Mill Co., Ld., with 
Branch Mill at Jagatdal, the New 
Ring Mill Co., Ld., all Indian indus- 
tries. Also the Manchester Assur- 
ance Co. for Fire Insurance, the 
:Law, Union and Crown Insurance Co. 
for Fire and Life Insurance, the 
Indemnity Mutual Marine Insurance 
Co., the London Assurance Corpo- 
ration for Life Insurance, They 
are also interested in the Indian 
Tea Industry, being agents for the 
Mothola Tea Company, Ld., and 
the Joonktollee Tea Company, Ld. 
The Bowreah Cotton Mills Company 
is an important concern in this line 
with a capital of 18 lakhs of 
rupees, represented by 6 lakhs 
each in Ordinary, Preference A and 
Preference B shares, and 7 lakhs 
Debentures. This concern was 
started in the early ' part of the 
nineteenth century, about 1820, and 
incorporated as a Company in the 
year 1873. The Company was taken 
over from Messrs. Macallister & Co. 
by Messrs, Kettlewell, Bullen in 
1879. Employs about 1,200 opera- 
tives working. 65,000 spindles. It 
carries on the business of -cotton 
, spinning. Its. Manager is James 
Farrer. The Fort Gloster Jute 
Mill is another concern taken over 
from Messrs. Macallister 82 Co. 
in the same year, 1879, by Messrs. 
Kettlewell, Bullen. This concern 
was started by the first-named 
firm in the year 1873 to carry on 
the business of manufactures of 
guniues and jute fabrics. It is a 
large mill with 870 looms employ- 
ing about ' 5,500 ^ operatives. The 
Mill is situated on large premises 
covering about 400 bighas of land 
, at Fort Gloster. The Manager is 
Mr. Daniel Forrester. Its capital 
is made up of 14 lakhs Ordinary 
, shares, 14 lakhs Preference and 
io lakhs Debentures;- The Board 
of Directors consists of the follow- 
ing gentlemen : Mr. W.’ L. Mac- 
kenzie, Chairman ; Messrs. W. T, 
Robertson, . C. R. Hills, and Victor 
Murray; The New Rin® Mill Com^ 
pany, t cl., was established in the year 
*1896 by Messrs. Kettlewell, BrnfeUr 


at premises near Oolooberriah on the 
Rivei Hooghly, a few miles below 
Howrah. The Company carries on 
the business of manufacturers of 
cotton goods and cotton spinners 
and employs about 600 operatives 
working some 20,000 spindles. The 
Mill stands on about 100 bighas 
of land belonging to the Comj^any. 
The capital is 9 lakhs, 3 lakhs Pref- 
erence and 3 lakhs Orclinary shares 
and 3 lakhs Debentures, and the 
Manager is Mr. John Broome. Mr, 
William Lindsay Mackenzie, the 
resident partner of the firm of Kettle- 
well, Bullen, was educated at King 
William’s College in the Isle of 
Man. He joined his present firm in 
1886, 

Mr. NASERWANJI JEHANGIR 
KHAMBATTA, trading in the 
name of Khanibatta & Co. as Coal 
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Merchants, 9, Elphinstone Circle, 
Bombay. Mr. Khambatta was born 
in the year 1845 at Broach in the 
Bombay Presidency. He was educat- 
ed at Bates College, and started his 
commercial life with the old estab- 
lished firm of Edward Bates &, Sons 
with whom he stayed some five 
years* gaining a thorough insight into 
business. In the year 1870 he 
joined the firm oi Messrs. W. Nicol 
& Co., old established^ merchants, 
and was with this firm for six years. 
In the year 1878 in conjunction with 




his brother, Mr. C. J. Khambatta who 
was associated with him in Messrs. 
Nicol & Go.’s employment, started 
his present firm ot Khambatta & 
Co, They carry, on business as 
Goal Merchants supplying coal prin- 
cipally to Shipping Companies 
and also to all the Royal Navies. 
The Khambatta family are all old 
residents ol Bombay. Mr. C. J. 
Khambatta is since deceased. The 
present partners are N. J., J. J*, 
M. C. H. N. and P. N. Kham- 
batta. 

Mr. GORDHANDAS KHATTAU 
was born in Bombay in 1865 and his 
father, Khattau Makanji, in Cutch- 
Tera. At an early age Mr. Khattau 
came to Bombay and served his 
apprenticeship in the flourishing 
Bhatia firm of his uncle, Jivraj 
Baloo. His intelligence and business 
instincts brought him to the notice 
of his master, and before long he 



Mr, G. Khattau. 


was admitted as a partner in the 
firm at Coomta. ! Iii a few years 
he was entrusted with the sole 
management of the head firm by 
Vasonji Jivraj’, the son and heir 
of his master. This proved the 
turning point in the life of young 
Khattau and the firm of which 
he', was .s then the leading spirit 
Those were ‘the years of the Ameri- 
can War, Considerable profits were 
made in the cotton tmde, mid a 
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period of prosperity commenced. 
As a marked proof of his sagacity 
may be mentioned the fact that in 
those days of the share mania he 
steered clear of all temptations in 
that connection. He then carried on 
business on his own account in the 
name of Gordhandas Khattau & Co., 
and long before his death made a 
name for himself second to none in 
his commiiniity, both by his remark- 
able business capacity and by that 
benevolent disposition which charac- 
terised him. in all the aspects of his 
busy life. At his death he left two 
sons, The eldest, the subject of this 
notice, being then only eleven years 
old. The early education of the 
boy was begun in the Mumbadevi 
Government A, V. School, from 
which institution he was trans- 
ferred to the Fort High School 
where he finished his English 
education. 

The hard duties of life now de- 
manded his attention ; and young 
Gordhandas, still in his teens, be- 
gan to take a lively interest in the 
management of the Khattau Mills, 
and after his uncle's death assumed 
charge of the Bombay United Mills. 
He also worked for a decade as the 
agent of the Britannia Mills, and 
the years that have elapsed since 
have marked him out as a success- 
ful and liard-working mill-agent. 
In 1890 he successfully stood for 
the Mandvi Ward, and in i8g8 was 
again nominated by Government 
to a seat in the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation. In recognition of the 
high position he held in his com- 
munity he was made a J.P. in 1891, 
and was one of the few who were 
invited from Bombay to attend' the 
Coronation Durbar. It must be 
admitted that his many duties have 
prevented him taking any very ac- 
tive interest in civic life; for, besides 
managing three cotton mills and 
being on the Board of Ditectors of a 
number of public companies, he is 
Chairman of the Oriental Life 
Assurance Company, the Bombay 
Telephone Company, the Bombay 
Cotton Manufacturing Co., the 
Khattau Makanji Spinning and 
Weaving Co., and the Presidency 
Mills Co. He is also engaged in 
the pearl business, in which he is 
ably assisted by his eldest son, Mr. 
Tricumdas. 

Mr. Gordhandas is still a young 
man and has before him many years 
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of active life. Highly respected in his 
own Bhatia community and esteem- 
ed as one of the foremost citizens of 
Bombay, he has done not a little 
to maintain the good repute of 
his family. With his brother Mr. 
Mulraj Khattau, he has set apart the 
sum of one lakh of rupees in the cause 
of education, the interest accruing 
from that sum being devoted to- 
wards maintaining 12 to 13 boarders 
at the Goculdas Tejpal Boarding 
School. The fine temple at Thana 
called Bal Rajeshwar in memory 
of his deceased son, testifies to his 
belief in the faith of his fathers, and 
that the ideals of the West have 
failed to exert a materialising in- 
fluence upon him. In politics Mr. 
Gordhandas is known to hold mod- 
erate views, and though in complete 
sympathy with the legitimate aims 
and aspirations of his educated 
countrymen, he refuses to find, in 
mere political agitations, a panacea 
for existing evils. 

VISSANJI KHIMJI, j,P., 
Rao Bahadur, Bombay, senior 
partner in the well-known firm of 
Messrs. Vissanji, Sons & Co., Pro- 
prietors of the Wallace Flour Mills, 
72, Apollo Street, Fort, Bombay, 
is by caste a Bhatia, a small but 
very successful community 
in India. Mr. Khimji, who has 
occupied a seat in the Council of 
the Governor of Bombay, was 
given the title of , Rao Bahadur by 
the Government of India in recogni- 
tion of the noble and well-known 
part he played in the earlier years of 
the plague. On the outbreak of this 
dire disease he set his countrymen 
the much needed example of remain- 
ing in Bombay and sparing neither 
himself nor his means in trying to 
alleviate the great suffering and pri- 
vations the poorer classes were expe- 
riencing. Every morning he sought 
out those who had been stricken 
down the night previous and saw 
them removed to hospital and to the 
segregation camps, permitting his 
own bungalow to be converted into 
a temporary inoculation ward^ 
During the years of famine also he* 
provided clothing most liberally and 
practically fed entire villages, Mr. 
Vissanji's success in business is 
traceable to sheer hard work and 
perseverance. Fifteen years ago he 
fought a fight of trade endurance 
and worn Rolls had tlien just suc^ 
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ceeded in ousting the last of the 
stone mills from the district, and 
were in full enjoyment of a clear 
field, when Mr. Vissanji entered the 
lists with a new mill and a roller 
plant on Robinson’s best systerii. 
At first he was not so well treated, 
perhaps, by the trade world, as he 
would have wished, but his disap- 
pointment did hot deter him from 
pushing forward and firmly es- 
tablishing his' business. It is stat- 
ed that the shipping companies 
then trading with the African ports 
refused, for various reasons, to carry 
any flour but that bearing the 
brand of Mr. Vissanji’s competi- 
tors: Mr. Vissanji checkmated by 
chartering a ship to carry his own 
consignment of 5,000 bags to Mauri- 
tius. The difficulty was overcome, 
and Mr. Vissanji scored. 

He was next visited by difficulties 
with the Railway. The reply invari- 



Mr. Vissanji Khimji. 


ably vouchsafed. to complaints was 
that other people were charged 
the , same *rate, ■ and' that ,no 
rebate could therefore be allowed; 
'Mir. Viss^ji then, set^ .himself ; to 
collect evidence and , memprialiaed 
the Government; of- , Indta,— st ' step- 
, which was fouhd, unnecessary, hqw,- 
ever, as. the- Railw 9 *y ' Authorities ' 
agreed to grant him , the rebate 
for which he on - the con- 

dition ;^at Mr. Vi^anji guaranteed 


to send outward 2,000 tons per 
annum. It says much for Mr. 
Vissanji’s power of prevision that 
the guarantee was immediately 
given, and from that day for- 
ward the firm have had nothing to 
complain of in connection with the 
preferential treatment once meted 
out to competitors. 

The original capacity of the Wal- 
lace Flour Mills was 10 sacks, 
which has been increased from 
time to time until it has now reach- 
ed 30‘ sacks per hour. The Mill 
has also a complete washing and 
conditioning plant, and a silo 
installation of 120,000 bushels 
capacity. Mr. Vissanji has the 
distinction, we believe, of being 
the first miller to instal these 
two latter in India, and it is 
admitted that, in regard to the 
silo installation, his judgment 
has been justified by results. 
The work throughout, both of 
the original mill and the many 
extensions, has been executed, 
with their usual skill, by Messrs. 
Thomas Robinson & Son, Ld., 
Rochdale, and the mill to-day, 
which is lighted by electricity, 
and has a Grinnell sprinkler instal- 
lation, is one of the most success- 
ful in India. 

Mr. Vissanji has, of late years, 
considerably extended his interests, 
and among other things is doing 
a large business in seeds and cotton. 
He is now 60 years of age and is 
retiring from the business he has so 
successfully established. Mr. Vis- 
sanji Khimji is succeeded by his 
son, Mr. Matherdas Vissanji. 

Mr. DANIEL WILLIS PETER 
KING was born at Dover in 1853, and 
after being educated for the Royal Navy 
joined the Railway Clearing House, 
London, in 1868. In 1870 he was select- 
ed by the Lpndon and North-Western 
and Great-Western Railways in con- 
nection’ with the auditing- of their 
joint accounts. He' joihed the Delhi 
and London "Bank in London in 
*1875, and in January 1878 he came' 
out to. India in the Bank’s service. 
On various occasions he filled the 
office of Acting Manager, Calcutta; 
aiid: in 1890 he was appointed 
Manager. In 1894, Mr. King left 
the: Delhi and ^London Bank, and 
joined the firm of Messrs, Andrew 
Yule & Co,, and in -the following 
year^ in connection with Mr. David 


Yiile, started the Bank of Calcutta. 
He was the Agent and Director 
until 1903 when he took the 
office of Managing Director. Mr. 
King has been a partner in the 
firm of Messrs. Andrew Yule & Co. 
since 1902. 

He has identified himself actively 
with the business history of Calcutta, 
and was an active supporter of Sir 
David Barbour’s currency scheme of 
1 893. Mr. King is interested in many 
enterprises and branches of industry ; 
he is a Director of coal, jute, ice 
and paper companies, and is con- 
cerned in many large tea companies. 
Mr. King is a very active and 
capable business man and intimately 
acquainted with the commerce of 
Bengal. His training and experience 



Mr. D. W. P. King. 


have admirably fitted him for the 
many important enterprises that he 
assists to control. The jute trade of 
Bengal is one of the first importance, 
and Mr. King has been prominently 
associated with its progress. The 
financial management of tea companies 
needs considerable knowledge and 
experience, and in this direction Mr. 
King’s business ability has found 
full play. The, conditions of com- 
mercial life in India demand the 
keenest ’ attention and unvarying 
energy, and Mr, ICing is possessed 
to the fullest degree of these 
business qualities. 




Mr, Alexander Da>v. 
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JOHN KING & CO., LD. 










Jetty at the Lawrence Mill, Budge Budge. 260' long. 



T. S. L. Vigilant for Port Commissioners and T. S, L. Pioneer. 


firm was practically a continuation 
of that established by Mr. McLardy, 
the works being upon the same 
premises to which Mr. King came 
to India as Manager. After the found- 
ing of Messrs. John King & Co., in 
iS&s,' rthe business was , conducted 
by him, ‘ as proprietary firm, for 
twenty-five years, till hisi, death in 
1890. In. the . latter year, it. 1 was 
converted into a Limited !. Liability 
Company, with Mr. ^ John Clarke as 
first Managing Agent, .who ^ had pre- 
viously been in partnership with ; Mr. 
King, and through whose manifest 
ability, the Company’s busiriess pros- 
pered, Upon the termination of his 


^ Messrs. JOHN KING & CO„ 
LD.,‘ Engineers, Shipbuilders, 
Founders and General' Contractors, 
also' Importers ahd '"Machinery Mer- 
chants, Victoria. Engine Works, 
“Howrah, Offices, ^ 40, Strand Road, 
Calcutta. .Messrs; John King & Com- 
jpany, Limited, ai'e athong the largest 
and most ' impoAaht firms of En- 
gineers ‘in India. The firm was 
founded in the year 1865 by Mr. John 
. King, of Paisley;, virho* came to India 
in 186^, to join Mr. Hugh McLardy, 
of Gr^hock, as Manager. of the Engi- 
neering . Works/ carried on by that 
gentlemany an Engineer of great repu- 
tation' id 'those days. The present 



Paddle Boat Taha for East Indian State .'Railway. ! 

i 92' x 27' x 8\ , 
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untimely career, Mr. Alexander Daw Branches at Garden Reach, in the diately to the South of the Floating 

was appointed as Managing Agent, to neighbourhood of the Kidderpore Bridge, the premises extending to about 

which he brought an experience gained Docks, and also at Barrakur in the eleven bighas of land, which is the 



■ Chamba. State Suspension IBridge 140' clear span by 10' Roadway. 

in the service of the former, firm, Colliery District, on the East Indian property of the Company. The Ship- 

and present Company, having risen Railway, to meet the growing demand building Yard adjoins the river, the 

from the. position of .Junior As- of its numerous customers. The principal entrance to t^ premises 


sistant, to have ; full con- 
• trol : he retired in : March ; 
igoj, and was . succeeded 
by the present incumbent, 

Mr. James. Muir,! M.I, Eng. * 
and Ship., 1 ' Scot.-, and 
M.LM.E., who »has con- 
siderably extended the 
business of the: Company, 
to a total turnover in 
1905 of Rupees 16,10,006 
with the original capital 
of 3 lakhs oiily ; the 
photos of the Founder 
of the firm and its three. 

Managing Agents ate an- 
nexed, to allow the future , 
generation to look , upon 
the abstract personalities, 
without the genial and, ., 
sympathetic expressions,,, 
e,nibodied in their natures. ^ 

Successful as, the business! 
had been b.efdre -and after its con 


is from the Telkul Ghat 
Road, on the southern 
boundary j the Company 
also owns a very large 
Store at 40, Strand Road, 
Calcutta, where a very 
large and complete assort- 
ment of machinery is 
held. It may give some 
idea of the extent of the 
Company’s business, to 
state the fact that, at their 
Victoria Engine Works 
alone, some 368 steamers, 
launches, flat.s, cargo boats, 
and other craft, have 
been launched since the 
foundation of the firm, 22 of 
which was’ built last year, 
varying in sizes from 200 
ft. long to 75 ft arid may 
well be taken as an object 
, lesson in ‘^PATIENT 

principal workshops and offices of the EFFORT” supported hy Faith, Truth, 

ora rt'Avf ¥r\ 4.1.-. 



' Foot Over' BRibaE for Kast Indian. Railway. 


'into a tiinited ^bropan^, . Gompahy are next to the terminus of Justice and Charity, .which the suc- 
the advance' , was. i^enomenal, ' and it ' ’ the lEast Indian! Railway, at Howrah, cessors to the heredity should take into 
. W8? t^ifeedily ' found netsssary to Open facing the Hooghly River, andimme- theirhearts, with courage and fortitude. 
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Messrs. ORENSTEIN & KOP- 
PEL, Manufacturers of Light Rail- 
way Material, 4, Banksliall Street, 
Calcutta. The Calcutta House is 
a branch of the great German 
Company of the same name which 
was started in the year 1876 at 
Berlin, where the head-quarter 
offices are still established. Messrs. 
Orenstein & Koppel were amongst 
the first to introduce the system 
of light portable railways on 
a large scale and they now possess 
five up-to-date factories in 


and locomotives are held by the 
firm at Howrah Peelkhana. With 
characteristic German thoroughness 
Messrs. Orenstein & Koppel have 
studied the requirements of the 
various countries they supply, and, 
in the case of India, have brought 
out the most suitable patterns for 
the transport of every class of 
material speciall}? suited to the 
needs of the country. N arrow 
gauge and portable railways, owing 
to the very great economy effected 
by their use, have made their way 


movable axles are cases in point. 
Among the installations of rail- 
ways due to this firm are the 26 
miles of line for the Maharaja of 
Mourbhanj, the Light Railway from 
Baripada to Mourbhanj, the well- 
known Cochin Forest Tramway, 
which has been fully equipped by 
this firm’s rolling-stock and 
locomotives and also the 
whole track, passenger and 
goods wagons and locomo- 
tives have been supplied to the 
Matheran Light Steam Tramway 



A Locomotive, 


Europe for the manufacture of 
railway plant and rolling-stock. 
They have also important locomo- 
tive works with a yearly output 
of 400 locomotives for broad and 
narrow gauge lines. Altogether 
the various works employ upwards . 
of 2,500 workmen. The Calcutta 
Office was established in the year 
1900, and. is now under the joint 
management of Messrs. L. Roths- 
child and W. F; H, Bodstein. 
Extensive stocks of railway line 
and all accessories, rolling-stock 


very rapidly in India and have 
been adopted by municipalities, 
mines, and mills as well as by the 
Public Works Department all over 
India. Messrs. Orenstein & Koppel 
have introduced many useful t5^es 
of wagons and appliances in connec- 
tion with their speciality for col- 
lieries, mills, tea estates, contrac- 
tors* use and other purposes. 
Their so-called ''Fireless'/ Loco- 
motive for mills and godowns to 
minimise risk of conflagration, and 
their Hill Railway Engines with, 


now under construction. But 
though very prominent in this line, 
Messrs, Orenstein & Koppel do not 
confine themselves entirely to rail- 
way material. They also manu- 
facture Dredging Pknt and every 
description of Signalling Apparatus. 
They are Agents for the ** Hum- 
boldt” Engineering Works Com- 
pany, Cologne, one of the best firms 
of manufacturers of machinery, and 
also for Rud. Sach*s agricultural 
implements* The London office of 
the Company is at Bush Lane 
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House, Caanou Street, E. C., under 
the management of Mr. Ph. 
Deutsch, who conducted the Cal- 
cutta business for several years. 
Their Portable and Light Railways 
for agricultural and industrial pur- 
poses have made their way all over 
the world^ and to keep in touch 
with their vast business Messrs. 
Orenstein & Koppel have opened 
some 30 branch offices in the prin- 
cipal countries at London, Ham- 
Paris, Cairo, Sourabaya, 
Alexandria, Johannesburg, Durban, 
and many other cities. 

Messrs. M. L. LAIK & BANER- 
J£E, Colliery Proprietors and Coal 
Merchants. This firm was started in 
the year 1886 by Babus Ambica 
Charan Laik and Jadub Lai Baner- 
jee, who established themselves in 
business as Coal Merchants under 
the title of the ‘‘Laik'" Coal Com- 
pany. The Chattodhemo Colliery 
was then first purchased. The 
property measured 130 bighas with 
a seam of good coal 22 feet in thick- 
ness. It is situated in the well- 
known Dishergarh Coal-Field. This 
purchase was effected in partner- 
ship with Ram Charn Mondol and 
Ram Nath Roy, and a Company 
was formed to work the property 
under the title of the Chattodhemo 
Coal Company, the original Laik 
Company acting as managing agents 
to the new company. The Chat- 
todhemo Colliery has turned, out 
a ' valuable property and is still 
giving an output of 2,400 tons 
per mensem at a market value 
of Rs. 3-8 to Rs. 4-4 per ton. In the 
year 1888, the Laik Coal Comr 
pany extended their operations by 
the purchase of another colliery, the 
Begunia, in partnership with Harish 
Chandra Mukerjee. This colliery 
contained some of the best coal in 
the Burrakur group, having an area 
of some ,200 , bighas and a seam 
8 feet in thickness. The Beguiiia 
Colliery was carried on with the 
Laik^ Coal .Company, as, managing 
agents finder the style of the Madhu- 
ban Cod, Company. This Colliery 
has how * been , worked out; and 
yielded’ during the period in wW 
jfibductive h.o less,, thTO 500,000 
:gpdd coal ‘fetching’ rates 
from Rs^; to Rs; '4 ' jpier ton. As 

they; prdgrfessecj :in prc^perity the 
fli^;;contiaued to bfiy up' coal pro- 


and Pudhyodi Mouzahs in the 
Jherriah Coal-Field and formed a 
Company, the Jhcrriah-Lodhna Coal 
Company to work the same. This 
was a larger venture, the colliery 
possessing 1,200 bighas of coal- 
bearing land. Having developed its 
resources the firm sold the colliery 
to Messrs. Turner, Morrison & Co. 
who have converted it into a Limit- 
ed Company under its former name. 
Another colliery, the Madhuban, 
soon after came into the hands of the 
firm in partnership with Babu Harish 
Chandra Mukerjee which they also 
sold to Messrs. Turner, Morrison 
& Co. for incorporation with the 
Lodhna Colliery Co., Ld. This is 
one of the best paying properties 
of the district, yielding some two 
lakhs of tons of coal per annum. 
The success of these operations 
enabled the firm in conjunction with 
Babus Ram Nath Roy, Narendra 
Nath Mukerjee and Harish Chandra 
Mukerjee and M. L, Laik to purchase 
extensive coal properties at Khas 
Jherriah, Benahir and Hariladih 
Mouzahs which they formed into a 
Company under the name of the 
Khas Jherriah Coal Company. 
These mouzahs are 1,132 bighas in 
area and contain the best coal in the 
Jherriah Coal-Field. When opened 
for work the collieries were acquired 
on a sub-lease by Messrs. Heilgers 
& Co,, who are working them as a 
Limited Liability Company under 
the style of the Standard Coal Com- 
pany, Ld. The next venture of the 
Company in partnership with Babus 
J, L. Banerjee, M. L, Laik and 
Shiborani Debi, was the purchase of 
the Surator Colliery containing three 
well-known seams in the Jherriah 
Field known as Nos. 13, 14, and 14a, 
with thicknesses of 35, 28 and 8 feet 
respectively. This property has not 
been alienated by them, but is being 
worked by Messrs. Laik and Baner- 
jee, to which designation the original 
Laik Company was altered about 
this time. The Surator Colliery 
yields at least 36,000 tons of steam 
coal per annum at a market value of 
between 2 and 3 rupees, Another, 
colliery came into the hands of 
Messrs. Laik andBanferjee, in theyear 
, 1900, , the Fularibad, which also is 
still being worked by the firmyield- 
iiig jjSoo' tons of coal per mensem 
at a, value of Rs. 2 to Rs. 2-12 per 
ton. The firm next acquired another 
property ■' contSLiniUg about ' 1,000 


bighas of seams Nos. 17, 18 and also 
13, 14 and 15 at workable depths. 
This they made over to Messrs. 
Heilgers & Co. Other coal pro- 
perties in the hands of the firm are 
the BhulanbaiTie,Lahurka, Noouudi 
and Arolgoria and Kaiitapahari, 
about 4,000 bighas in all, containing 
seams Nos. 15, 16, 17, 18 and 10. 
Bhulanbarrie and Lahurka are in 
working with an output of 8,000 tons 
per month. The firm was altered 
to its present style of Laik and Ban- 
erjee in the year 1900, the present 
partners being Babus J. L. Banerjee, 
M. L. Laik, K. K. Adhikari, S. K. 
Banerjee and N. N. Mukerjee. The 
capital of the concern is Rs. 300,000 
invested in coal property. The firm 
has several agencies for the sale of 
coal at Delhi, Cawnpore, Lucknow, 
Lahore, Nagpur and elsewhere. 

Messrs. LAM & Co., Bombay. 
This firm was established in the year 
1880 by Mr. D. B. Lam, who died in 
May 1906 at the age of 62. As soon 



Mr,. S. D. Lam. 


as the firm was established, it secur- 
ed the sole representation of one 
of the largest manufacturers, in 
France, namely, that of Mr. Maurice 
Schuster, for silk , and gold goods 
of all description. Later.- mn, his. 
two sons, S.’D. Lamand- P. D. Lam,, 
joined the firm as partners, and 
the business was, extended consider-' 
ably. At the pjresent moment it hass 
a: large establishment for varibua , 
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departments. First, all kinds of 
piece-goods imported from Manches- 
ter, Bradford, and the Continent, 
and sundries and hardware goods 
from England as well as the Conti- 
nent. The fii'm is also interested 
largely in cotton which they export 
chiefly to Japan. In the year 
1905, the firm having obtained a 
concession from the Native State of 
Porebunder erected the first Cotton 
Press there. The State which 
raises a large quantity of cotton is 
situated near the sea-coast from 
which the cotton is shipped direct 
to Bombay. 

The Indian Manganese ore trade 
having, in consequence of the 
troubles in Russia, received a great 
impetus, Messrs. Lam & Co. were the 



Mn P. D. Lam. 


first firm to realize the importance of 
this development, and were success- 
ful in acquiring some of the valuable 
ore fields in Portuguese India, 
These they have, in conjunction 
with the Government, developed 
to a very large extent, and have 
been followed in their enterprise by 
many other Bombay firms. 

^ The firm exports very large quan- 
tities of manganese ore to all the 
ports of Europe. 

- Messrs. LAMPARD, CLARK & 
Co-, Merchants, Calcutta. This firm 
is . one of a group of concerns 
placed in various parts of the 


world, affiliated with the well-known 
English firm of Harrisons & Cros- 
field ; their business chiefly consist- 
ing in operations in tea and other 
tropical produce. The principal 
interests of Messrs. Lampard, Clark 
Sc Co. lie in tea, of which they are 
large buyers at the local auctions 
and which is shipped to all parts, 
and disposed of through the firm's 
numerous agencies established in 
connection with it wherever tea 
is consumed in any important quan- 
tities, While engaged in shipping 
tea in all directions, they are inti- 
mately associated with the American 
and Canadian markets. The parent 
English firm of ^ Harrisons & Cros- 
field was established nearly a cen- 
tuxy ago, its first locality being 
Liverpool, where Mr. Daniel Har- 
rison started operations at first 
alone, and subsequently in partner- 
ship with Messrs. Joseph Ci’osfield 
and Smith Harrison. The import- 
ance which the firm gained, in 
the commercial world necessitated 
a removal to the metropolis, and, 
accordingly, in the year 1840 the 
change of quarters was effected, 
and the firm opened in London at 
3, Great Tower Street; premises 
which have been continuously oc- 
cupied by them ever since, having 
been rebuilt a few years after the 
first occupancy to suit the needs of 
the business. Mr. Charles Harri- 
son, the present senior partner, is 
the- ydungest son of the original 
founder of the concern, and has 
been an active partner in the firm 
for more than 50 years. The other 
present partners are J. B: Crosfield 
and Geo. Theodore Crosfield, sons 
of Joseph Crosfield; C. Heath Clark 
and Arthur Lampard, who have 
held this position some 15 years. 
The Colombo firm is styled Cros- 
field, Lampard & Co., and business 
is carried on there in much the 
same style as in Calcutta, but in a 
wider range of produce : tea, cocoa- 
nut, cocoa and rubber estates being 
owned and managed by the firm. 
The Colombo branch is a very im- 
portant factor in the commercial 
life of Ceylon. In Montreal, New 
York, and Chicago, the firm pos- 
sesses establishments of its own car- 
ried on under the style of - Crosfield, 
Lampard, Clark & Co. In addition 
to tea the firm deal in all tropical pro- 
duce, the products of India, Ceylon, 
and the Federated Malay States, etc. 


The success of its dealings is largely 
due to the sjurit of enterprise which 
marks its operations. The Manager 
of the Calcutta firm is Mr. Cecil Simp- 
son assisted by Mr. E. H. Townend. 

Mr. DIONYSIUS STANISLAUS 
LARDNER is the third son of the 
late John Joseph Lardner, Staff 
Officer, at the Tower of London, 
and Woolwich Dockyard, who was 
serving in the Control Department, 
with the rank of Major, at the time 
of his death in 1875. His father's 
services were well known at the 
War Office, and his advice regarding 
the equipment of troops proceeding 
abroad was much valued. 



Mr. D, S, Lardner. 


Mr, D. S. Lardner was born on 
September 6th, 1861, in the Tower 
of London, in a house adjoining 
Queen Elizabeth's Palace, in which 
his parents lived from 1857 "to 1868, 
when his father was transferred to 
Woolwich. Whilst residing at the 
Tower Mr. Lardner remembers the 
threatened attack of the Fenians 
on the Tower, the troops remaining 
by the guns, at the battery, situated 
directly at the back of their house, 
throughout the whole of one night. 

Mr. Lardner also recalls the 
sincere friendship existing between 
his father anda late Viceroy of India, 
the Earl of Northbrook, who 
was a, regular visitor to their hcme 
at Woolwich, in connection with 
affairs at the War Office. 
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Mr. D. S. Lardner was being 
educated for the Navy, but, owing 
to monetary troubles on his father’s 
death, he entered the Merchant 
Service. He began his career at sea 
in September 1877, joining an old 
Tea clipper sailing ship at London as 
Midshipman apprentice, and was for- 
tunate enough to obtain command of 
a Government emigrant vessel nine 
years later in 1886. He retained 
his command until 1896, when, 
owing to his failing to obtain certain 
concessions from the Marquis of Ri- 
pon at that time Colonial Secretary, 
he resigned and settled in Calcutta, 
where he passed his examination as a 
fully qualified Marine Surveyor, and 
obtained a certificate to act as such 
from the Government of Bengal, 

He has had a wide experience in 
the surveying of damaged cargo and 
his services are retained a,s Surveyor 
to the following Companies : — 

I. Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Navigation Co., Ld. 2. British India 
Steam Navigation Co., Ld. 3* 
Asiatic Steam Navigation Co., Ld. 
4. Messageries Maritimes Cie. 5. 
The Union Steamship Co. of New 
Zealand. 6. Messrs. A. Currie & 
Co/s Australian Line, 7, Messrs. 
Bullard, King & Co.’s South African 
Line, and some of the principal 
Coal Companies of Bengal. 

He has also sat during the past ten 
years as a member of the Courts of 
Enquiryinto shipping casualties, and 
as a nautical expert in shipping 
cases, in the High Court of Calcutta. 

Many of Mr. Lardner’ s ancestors 
are men that have been well known 
in the literary world. 

Reverend Richard Lardner, d.d,, 
died January 17th, 1740, .aged 
85 years. Richard Lardner, Coun- 
sellor, at Law, died. April 1733. 
Reverend Nathaniel Lardner, d.d., 
who died on the family estate at 
Hawkhurst in Kent, July 24th, 
1758, the author of several theo- 
logical works, airid buried in the 
then well-known: Tindal’s Burial 
'Ground, Bunhill Fields, London, 

Dionysius Lardner; D.C.L., of 
London, a well-kno\^ Doctor of 
Science,, was Mr., Lardhier’s uncle, 
after whom he was named . He was 
known, in the , literary world* by his 
volumes. of the Mfuseum of 'Science 
and ArL: He died in 3:859. ^ The . 
'preseilt Solicftpr-Geneml at the Cape, 
'0|GoodHbp^;Heiiry Lardnet Butke, 

^ mA,, of. JLihqofo, 0:^prd, 


K.C., is a great authority on literature 
and is a cousin of Mr. Lardner. 

Mr. Lardner is a Member of the 
Constitutional Club, London, and 
also of the Institution of Naval 
Architects. 

Mr. CHAS. FREDERICK LAR- 
MOUR was born in Calcutta on 27th 
August 1852. In 1S60 he went to 
England, where he was educated. After 
spending some time in Germany he 



Mr. C, F. Larmour, 


returned to Calcutta in 1869, and 
entered the business of Messrs. C. 
Lazarus & Co., of which he is now joint 
proprietor with his brother, Mr. F. A, 
Larmour, Although Mr. Larmour has 
found the demands of business too 
exacting to devote much time to public 
life, he has made opportunity to interest 
himself in the Calcutta Trades Associa- 
tion of which he is one of the oldest 
members. In 1885 he was elected to 
the position of Master of the Associa- 
tion, In 1904 he was nominated by 
the; Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal to 
a seat on his Council, Mr. Larmour 
has acted, as a representative of the 
Calcutta- Trades Association to the 
Calcutta Port Commissioners. He is a 
Director of the General Family Pension 
Fund, and also a Director of the Bengal 
Bonded Warehouse Association. For 
tpany years, Mr, Larmour was an active 
; Volunteer. He held a commission in 
« jp Company of the Calcutta Volun- 
teer Rifles, , finely resigning in 1898, 

He has been long connected with 
Freemasonry in Calcutta. He has 


three times been Master of his Lodge, 
and is a Member of the 30th Degree. 
He has the distinction of being a 
Past Grand Warden in the District 
Grand Lodge of Bengal. This makes 
up a fairly considerable array of public 
services in spite of the cares of a large 
business, that has been established for 
85 years. 

Mr. Larmour has devoted a good 
deal of his leisure to the absorbing 
hobby of stamp-collecting. He is also 
an enthusiastic collector of rare china 
and porcelain, and possesses a valuable 
collection. Mr. Larmour is an Honor- 
ary Presidency Magistrate, and is the 
oldest Past Master of the Calcutta 
Trades Association in India. 

Messrs. PRAWN KISSEN LAW 
& Co., Merchants and Zemindars, 
8, New China Bazaar Street, 
Calcutta. This firm is one of old 
standing, having been founded by 
Babu Prawn Kissen Law, the son 
of Babu Rajib Lochan Law, Prawn 
Kissen began life without much 
backing in the .shape of money 
or influence, his family not being 
rich. This was in the first half 
of the nineteenth century when edu- 
cational advantages in India were 
not so advanced as they are now. 
Still Prawn Kissen contrived to 
acquire a good working knowledge 
of the English language and obtained 
an appointment as head writer in 
the office of one of the leading 
attorneys of the old Supreme Court. 
By diligent and faithful service he 
gained the esteem of his employer, 
and when the attorney retired from 
business he granted Prawn Kissen a 
pension in gratitude for his merito- 
rious service, which continued till 
the death . of the . donor. Prawn 
Kissen had commenced speculations 
in East India Company’s paper, Salt 
.and Opium, but with little success. 
At this period a welcome windfall 
came his way in the shape of a 
third share in a lottery prize of a 
lakh of rupees. Babu Mutty Lall 
Seal, a famous Hindu business 
man of those days, was attracted to 
Prawn Kissen by his energy and 
business abilities and stood his 
best friend, taking him into his 
service and procuring for him a 
position as banian to an import- 
ant mercantile' firm. Assisted by 
his brother Sree Kissen, he rapidly 
adv?mced, securing a like position 
with other firms and fipnlly starting 
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commercial operations on his own 
account. In 1839 Prawn 

Kissen conducting a firm of his own, 
carried on under the style of his 
own name. The year of disaster to 
so many commercial institutions at 
Calcutta, the black year 1847, 
Prawn Kissen Law with great 
severity, but the old business-man 
managed to wea ther the storm which 
sent so many others under, and he 
conducted his business as a flourish- 
ing concern till the year of his death, 
1853. The style was then changed 
to Prawn Kissen Law & Company, 
and the business was carried on by 
Sree Kissen Law and Durga Charn 
(afterwards Maharaja), Sham Charn 
and Joy Gobind, the three sons of 
Prawn Kissen, and his nephew Bha- 
gobatty Charn Law. The brother 
and nephew soon after died, and the 
three sons of the founder carried on 
the business with marked skill and 
ability. The affairs of the concern 
prospered more than ever under the 
new management, and the founda- 
tions of the present great business 
were laid securely. Their specula- 
tion in Port Caiining shares yielded 
them a large profit. Business in 
general merchandise was added to 
the original financial operations of 
the Company, and an import and 
export business grew up under the 
management of the firm. Babu 
Durga Charn Law, the most eminent 
of the three brothers, attained the 
title of Maharaja and w’as appointed 
a Companion of the Indian Empire. 
It is generally to his commercial skill 
that the great operations of the 
house in landed properties, Zemin- 
dary, Government paper, besides 
banianship and commercial ven- 
tures on their own account have 
proved a regular gold mine to 
Prawn Kissen Law & Co. All the 
previous generation of partners are 
now deceased and the i-^resent pro- 
prietoi s of the firm are the Mahara j 
Kumars Kristo Das Law and Rishee 
Case Law, sons of Maharaja Durga 
Charn Law, c.i.e., Babn Chundy 
Charan Law, son of Sham Charn 
Law, and Babu Ambica Charn Law, 
son of Joy Gobind Law, c.i.e, 

Maharajah DOORGA CHARN 
LAW, C.I.E., sou of Babu Prawn 
Kissen Law, the founder of the 
firm of Prawn Kissen I*aw & Co;, 
was born at Chinsurah on the 23rd 
of November 1822, After receiv- 


ing primary instruction at private 
schools, his father placed him at the 
Hindu College where he remained 
till the age of 17. As he was 
intended for commercial pursuits, 
although he had acquired some dis- 
tinction at College, he was with- 
drawn to receive training in business 
and to act as his father’s assistant 
in the business which had recently 
beeii opened. He remained with his 
father’s firm for fourteen years 
gaining experience and being induct- 
ed by his parent into every descrip- 
tion of commercial pursuits. Prawn 
Kissen Law died in 1853 and Doorga 
Charn had by that time thorouglily 
fitted himself to take charge of every 
department of the firm, whose style 
and title was then changed to Prawn 



The late Maharajah D, C. Law. 

Kissen Law & Co. Doorga Charn 
combined an. uncommon aptitude for 
business with principles of the strict- 
est probity. In carrying on the firm 
established by his father, he raised 
its status immensely in every res- 
pect. It grew greatly in wealth 
under his management, and the ad- 
vance in prosperity was accom- 
panied by an increase in reputation, 
so much so that Doorga Charn be- 
came a man marked , by Govern- 
ment for confidence. He was fre- 
quently consulted by Government 
in matters of administration, A 
part of bis life was devoted to public 
affairs and he was singled out for the 
honoui:s of Justice of tlie Peace and 


Honorary Presidency Magistrate. 
He was distinguished as being the 
first Native member appointed 
amongst the original members of the 
Calcutta Port Commission. Still 
further honours awaited him, and in 
1874 he was appointed a Member 
of the Bengal Legislative Council, 
and at about the same time a Mem- 
ber of the Senate of the Calcutta 
University. In the year j888 he was 
elected a Governor of the Mayo 
Hospital. Doorga Charn Law’ s great 
knowledge of public affairs fitted 
him for still higher posts, and the 
greatest honour which the Govern- 
ment of India can bestow on a 
non-official was his in 1882, when 
he was appointed a Member of the 
Imperial Legislative Council. He 
held this honour twice, being again 
appointed in 1888. Other marks 
of distinction did not fail him; he 
was made a Commissioner for the 
reduction of the Public Debt, and 
served as Sheriff of Calcutta. In 
1884 Le was made a Companion of 
the Order of the Indian Empire. 
This honour was followed up in 1887 
when the title of Rajah was con- 
ferred upon him, and again in tSgi 
when the higher title of Maharajah 
was given to him. He was twice 
President of the British Indian Asso- 
ciation. Maharajah Doorga Cham 
Law was public spirited in his bene- 
factions. He founded several scholar- 
ships and free studentships in the 
Presidency College, Hindu School, 
and Hooghly College, by means of a 
gift of TRs. 30,000 to the Calcutta 
University. And among his many 
benevolent donations may be men- 
tioned Rs. 24,000 to the District 
Charitable and Subarnabanik Chari- 
table Societies and Rs. 5,000 to the 
Mayo Hospital. He was many years 
President of the Native Committee 
of the District Charitable Society. 
In 1892 he received the honour of 
exemption from personal attendance 
at Civil Courts. His public life prac- 
tically ceased in 1894, and for the re- 
mainder of his days owing to health 
enfeebled by his great exertions in 
both private and public business 
he was unable to take active part in 
affairs. .He died on the 20th March 
1904, having attained a ripe old age 
and reaped a large share of honours. 
He left two sons, Maharaj Kumars, 
Kristo Das Law and Rishee Case 
Law, who were trained and were? in 
charge of his business when he died. 
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SHAM CHARN LAW, the sou the Consultative Committee of the the public cause. He was made 
of Prawn Kissen Law and brother East Indian Railway Company which Sheriff of Calcutta in 1805, ^-^d in 
of Maharajah Doorga Charn Law, was formed during the Strachey 1897 elevated to the position of 
was born in 1825, and was thus the Administration. In the Suburban Member of the Imperial Legislative 
junior of the Maharajah by some Municipality of Calcutta, to which Council. He was elected to sew as 
three years. As with his brother he he was several times appointed and representative of the Calcutta Mum- 
passed through the Hindu College re-appointed as Commissioner, he cipality on the Bengal Legislative 
with some distinction, obtaining a established a high character foi Council in 1901. He received the 
scholarship. But he also was in^ ability and usefulness. Government honour of a Companionship of the 
tended for commerce, and at the age honoured him by appointing him an Order of the Indian Empire in the 
of nineteen he joined his father as Honoi*ary Presidency Magistrate and year 1899. He was an Honorary 
an assistant in his business. Trained Honorary Magistrate of the 24-Par- Magistrate, a Port Commissioner, a 
in the sound business school of his ganahs. He was a Member of the visitor of the Presidency J ail, and a 
father, Sham Charn showed no less District Board for some years. Governor of the Mayo Hospital, and 
aptitude for commerce than his elder Sham Charn Law’s dispositioii was also a Member of the East Indian 
brother,and ably assisted tbelatter in as benevolent as that of his brother, Railway Consultative Committee, 
establishing and improving the posi- and the distribution of the charity performing these multifarious duties 
tion of the firm of Prawn Kissen fund of the family was always a for many years with considerable dis- 
Law & Co., after the death of the source of great interest to him. His tinction. He was a leading meinber 
founder of the firm. In the year greatest charitable work was his of the British Indian Association, 

donation of Rs. 60,000 for a building 
for the Eye Infirmary, which till then 
had no local habitation. The foun- 
dation-stone of this building was 
laid by the Marchioness of Lans- 
downe. Babu Sham Cham Law 
died in 1891, at the age of 65, leav- 
ing behind him one son, Babu 
Chandy Charn Law, whom, he had 
trained up in his own. line of business. 

JOY GOBIND LAW, c.i.e,, born 
on the 1st January 1836, was the 
youngest of the three sons of Prawn 
Kissen Law. He was still a stu- 
dent in the Hindu College when his 
father died, but as soon as he had 
concluded his studies, he was taken 
in by his brothers as a partner in the 
firm of Prawn Kissen Law & Co. 

Joy Gobind did his paft in the man- 
agement of the firm’s interests well 
and was associated with his brothers 
in advancing its interests soremark- 
The late Babu S. ,C. Law. ably. He was of ■ a retiring disposi- 

tion with a great bent towards 
i 8$9 Sham Charn visited England horticulture, and his leisure was and for some time Vice-President of 
to improve and extend the relations devoted to the cultivation of rare that body. He was President of the 
ot the firm in that country. He was plants. At shows and exhibitions Bengal National Chamber pfCom- 
the faithful companion and coadjutor he was repeatedly asked toperform^ merce, and as a member of the Bengal 
of the Maharajah in all the operations the function of Judge, and these in- Chamber of Commerce his services 
Undertaken by the firni, and it was vitations he accepted, acquitting are set forth in appreciative terms in 
■equally due to his great business in- himself to the great satisfaction of the resolutions passed by both those 
stinct ' and commercial probity that the competitors. Nevertheless he bodies at the time of his death. In 
the transactions of the, fiitn reached was an able business, man and commonwithhisbrothers,hedisplay- 
suchtemarkable success. "The esteem ,his abilities were widely known ed a most charitable disposition. He 
in wlnch Babu .Sham .Charn was held in public life. For nearly thirty years was President of the Subamabanik 
in comibercial diixles is showh Ke was a Municipal Commissioner Charitable Societyand his munificent 

appointment , which he , held. /for for Calcutta. In this he earned donation of Rs. 1,00,000 in Municipal 

seyefal . year% a Director of the respect of . his colleagues to Debentures for the relief of persons 
the.DaiJCelihg-HnUalayan.^, such an .extent that on his death . suffering from famine, inundation and 

-still they passed a special resolution similar causes iu Bengal Behar and 

of Imprecation cotitaked in expressing their appreciation of his Orissa, was a well -chosen benefac- 
.Ma apppmt^nt as, ^ Member of character for zeal and energy in tion. He contributed Rs. 15,000 for 
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the erection of a Laboratory at the 
Zoological Gardens, a useful public 
work. His death occurred on 8th 
December 1905. He left an only 
son, Ambica Charn Law, trained to 
the business so ably established by 
his father, his brothers and himself. 

Messrs. W. LENNOX & Co., 50, 
Tindal Garden Road, Howrah. — 
This firm carries on the business of 
manufacturers of Asbestos com- 
position known as the “ Lennox 
Asbestos” composition. The 
business was founded in the year 
1905 by Mr. W. L. Harwood. Mr. 
Harwood has installed the newest 
machinery run by a steam plant. 
The firm employs three Europeans, 
assisted by a staff of natives. They 
are doing a considerable business in 
their specialities throughout India, 
Burma, and Ceylon. The “Lennox 
Asbestos” compositions manufac- 
tured by the firm are well known for 
their e&iency in covering boilers; 
cylinders ; steam, feed and water 
pipes; tanks ; heaters ; steam cop- 
pers; vacuum pans ; and the like. 
The composition contains the best 
non-conducting mediums known, 
asbestos and mica. The adhesive 
properties of this composition have 
been proved to be greater than any 
yet produced in the market, by a 
severe test on jetty vertical crane 
boilers, the vibration of which no 
other composition of the kind could 
withstand, Messrs. W. Lennox & 
Co. also carry on business as manu- 
facturers of lubricating mica pow- 
ders for bearings, shaftings, and 
axle boxes ; crushed mica for 
packing of bulkheads of steamers, 
ice chests, and other insulating 
purposes ; mica globes, chimneys, 
and chimney protectors, lamps and 
lanterns fitted with mica; mica 
boxes of all descriptions ; also all 
kinds of tinware dairy requisite*^, 
canisters, boxes, etc. Mr. Harwood, 
the proprietor of the business, was 
born in Bengal. He was brought up 
to the profession of mechanical 
engineering and employed in H. M.^s 
Mint at Calcutta for a period. of 5 
years, which post he left to estab- 
lish his present business. 

Messrs. LESLIE & Com- 
pany, Hardware and Metal Mer- 
chants, Engineers and Contractors, 
Calcutta. Founded in December 
1896 by Mr. William -Leslie. This 


firm has, from a small beginning, 
rapidly grown until it is the largest 
mercantile house engaged in the 
hardware and metal trad^es in India. 
From the rather unpretentious pre- 
mises first occupied by Messrs. W. 
Leslie & Cornpany have since sprung 
up commodious offices, show-rooms 
and ware-houses until now two of 
the largest buildings in Chowringhee 
(the finest street in Calcutta), are 
occupied by this well-known firm, 
and even yet further extensions are 
being made to accommodate their 
steadily increasing business. The 
remarkable progress made in four- 
teen years is a subject of fascinating 
interest and should be a lesson to 
young men in trade and commerce ; 
it is an indication of character and of 
personality, energy, and enterprise. 



Mr. W. Leslie. 

For the engineering. and contract- 
ing branch of their business, 
they occupy spacious premises at 
60, Dhurrumtollah Street, having 
established there large works. This 
firm employ some six hundred 
hands in manufacturing tanks, cis- 
terns, latrines, roofings, black- 
smith's tools, cast iron staircases, 
gates, railing and fencing, also 
workers in copper, brass and sheet 
steel, and here . also, they have , 
an, extensive carpenter’s shop well 
fitted in all respects to meet the 
requirements incidental to the 
business of contractors., This, fac- 


tor}^ is a little over three bighas in 
extent and has a street frontage 
of over 230 feet where they have 
just erected a handsome three 
story building. Their show-rooms 
in Chowringhee are filled with a 
large and varied stock of hard- 
ware, and the catalogue issued by 
them is necessarily a bulky volume 
of some 600 pages, of great use to 
Engineers, Contractors and Manu- 
facturers up-country ; giving them 
much useful information as to prices, 
qualities, etc., and has secured to 
this enterprising firm a large con- 
stituency in the Mofussil. Amongst 
the many novelties brought by 
Messrs. W. Leslie & Co. before the 
public in India, American goods 
form an attractive feature, and in 
this branch the firm holds the 
leading place, and they have in- 
troduced many articles of house- 
hold, garden, and agricultural util- 
ity, which are now highly appre- 
ciated throughout the country, The 
bicycle as a means of locomotion 
has received special attention by 
this firm, and they are the .largest 
importers of these machines in 
India. Latterly the introduction 
of the Motor Car into India has 
induced them to add a depart- 
ment specially devoted to this 
industry. Messrs. W. Leslie & 
Company represent in India many 
of the leading English and American 
Manufacturers in the hardware, 
metal, and allied trades, amongst 
whom may be mentioned Messrs. 
James Hinks & Sons, Sorby & Sons, 
Dorman Long & Co., Ltd., The 
Waverley Iron and Steel Company, 
Hadfields, Limited, Lockwood 
Brothers, Ltd,, Nettlefolds, Ltd., 
Haywood, Taylor & Sons, James 
Cartland & Sons, The Hardy Patent 
Pick Co., The American Trading Co., 
G. & J. Hall, &c., &c., and the firm 
is closely connected with the chief 
hardware marts of the world, 
having its own offices at Sheffield, 
England, and Broad St., New York 
City. The other partners in the 
firm are Messrs. P, I. Mclnnes and 
J. M. L., Leslie. 

Mr, William Leslie, the founder 
and head of the firm; was born in the’ 
year 1855 in Berwickshire, Scotland, 
and came to Calcutta in 1877 to the 
firm of , Messrs. T, E. Thomson & 
Company, and was in their service 
for, thirteen years until , he started 
the present firitiv From the , date of 
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his arrival in India Mr. Leslie has 
been an active member of the 
Calcutta Volunteer Rifles, retiring 
in 1903, after 26 years’ service, with 
the rank of Captain and the V. D. 

In motoring Mr. William Leslie 
takes a great personal interest, and 
as the owner and driver of his 

Lanchester ” English-built car, 
had the satisfaction and honour of 
winning the Bengal Reliability 
Trials on their first inauguration 
in February 1903 ;the test being the 
ninfrom Calcutta to Asansol and 
back, 276 miles, thus securing the 
first pri^e and Cup. 

The entire management of this 
firm’s business is in the hands of 
Mr. William Leslie, and he visits 
the home market annually, thus 
enabling him to be always up-to- 
date, and in touch with the latest 
development ; and to his enterprise 
and unremitting personal attention 
to all details, the firm owe the high 
class reputation and position it has 
obtained. 

Mr, William Leslie married in 
1882 and his family consists of five 
children ; the eldest, Mr. Mark 
Leslie, is a partner and is in Cal- 
cutta ; his second son, Mr. Kenneth 
Leslie, is articled to a firm of 
Chartered Accountants in Sheffield, 
and has already successfully passed 
his intennediate examination. The 
third son, Mr. Colin Leslie, is a stu- 
dent of the Electrical Standardizing, 
Testing and Training Institution, 
London ; so that all are following 
professions in sympathy with the 
Calcutta business. 

LIP TON Limited. 

Sir Thomas Johnstone Lipton, 
K.c.v.o., the founder of this 
world-wide business, was born in 
1850, in Glasgow, Scotland ; his 
father and mother being Irish, coni- 
ing from Clones, Co. -Tyrone, whence 
they emigrated to the prosi)erous 
go^a.head Scotch city, and carried on 
a;~ small provision^ business, there. 
He commenced Jife at the bottom of 
theladder,; starting his business ca- 
reer, when but nine years of age, as 
an errand boy on 6i, per week, 
but. whilst thus actively engaged, 
during ^ the day , he did. not : n^leet 
, his' studies,: as he-regula-rly attend^ 


made themselves manifest, and 
hearing of the possibilities of 
America he decided to test them for 



wwcte, V, cAt ‘ ,r to “ litoymX 

entertto and indescribable energy, 
ao in alter years, 


Sir Thomas Lipton. 

himself. Arriving as a steerage 
passenger in New York in 1866, he 
stayed there for 
about a month, 
and then went 
West, to South 
Carolina, where he 
worked in the rice 
plantations. Mr, 

Lipton’s earliest 
trip to America 
was not financially 
a great success, 
though valuable 
from an educa- 
tional point of 
view, and he re- 
ceived a good com- 
mercial training 
there, which was 
of much; use to him 
in. after life. Re-, 
turning to Glasgow 
he decided on start- 
ing in business in 
the provision line 
onhis own account, 

; and in 'iS^je.rented'^ 
a modest little shop 
in Stbbcrqss Street 
in that; city, and 
from this small be- 
ginning has since 
sprung up the 
enonnous business 


which has been bought by a Com- 
pany for two and a half million 
pounds sterling twentj^-two years 
after initiation. The phenomenal 
success which has attended Sir 
Thomas Lipton’s commercial 
career may be ascribed to his inde- 
fatigable energy and perseverance, 
to the efficacy of bold and original 
advertising, and to two main prin- 
ciples which have guided him in his 
business relationships, the first 
being never to take a partner,” 
and the second always to decline a 
loan. As regards the former, it 
was at one time put about as a 
well authenticated fact that the re- 
doubtable Parliamentary orator 
Mr, Biggar was a sleeping partner in 
the business, but this rumour had 
no foundation of truth in it, Sir 
Thomas Lipton being the sole pro- 
prietor of the business until he sold 
it to the Company in March 1898. 
An instructive phase of SirThomas 
Lipton’s business dealings has not 
only been the judgment exercised 
in selecting men, but' also the fair 
treatment .they have received at 
his hands. On several occasions he 
has triumphantly referred to the 



Lip, ton's Office, in the Building of the Standard 
Life Assurance Company, , , 



fact that no “strikes” ever 
disturbed the harmony of his 
relationship with his employees. 
But probably the best indication 
of good feeling between employer 
and employed, is the fact that 
to-day his fellow-directors and 
maii3^ of the chief officials and 
heads of departments were with 
Sir Thomas at Glasgow or else- 
where in the early days of the 
firm, and are now enjoying a share 
in its general prosperity. Like 
so many men at the top of the tree, 
Sir Thomas has been asked for 
his recipe of success, and in reply 
he gives the following axioms. 

“ Work hard, deal honestly, use 
careful judgment, do unto others 
as you would be done by, advertise 
freely and judiciously, give sound 
sterling value, and success is bound 
to follow.’' In 1889 the rapid ex- 
pansion of the business necessitated 
the removal of Sir Thomas Lipton's 
head-quarters to London, where he 
established offices and warehouses in 
the City Road. In Bermondsey is 
the preserve factory, in Shadwell 
the wine and spirits vaults, in Old 
Street the conee roasting factory, 
fruit gardens in Kent, and centres 
in Scotland and Ireland; whilst 
abroad there are warehouses and 
offices in Chicago, Colombo, Cal- 
cutta, Malta, St. Petersburg and 
Moscow ; tea, cocoa and coffee 
plantations in Ceylon ; a network 
of branches and industries which 
practically touch the three Contin- 
ents of Europe, Asia and America, 
In recent years no industrial 
undertaking has been more suc- 
cessfully floated as a Company than 
“Liptpn Limited." The public 
knew the history and had watched 
the growth of the business, recog- 
nised the probity and shrewdness 
of its proprietor, and were anxious 
to possess a share in the concern. A 
capital of two and a half million 
pounds sterling was required, and 
no less than forty million pounds 
sterling was readily offered; truly 
a record in Company floating. 

The transference to the Company, 
whilst loosening soihewha;t the chains 
that bound Sir Thomas so tightly to 
his desk, did uot liberate him en- 
tireljr, Hcf was. not content with a 
sleeping partnership; not only did 
he maintain a large holding in the 
firm but he remained its controlling 
spirit. International interests, as 
4a 
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we shall see, have since arisen to 
demand a considerable share of his 
time and energy, but only a slight 
experience at head- quarters is 
sufficient for one to recognise the 
fact that he still keeps his hand on 
the machine and regulates its pace. 
In the same year Sir Thomas receiv- 
ed the honour of Knighthood at the 
hands of Her late Majesty Queen 
Victoria, and other social honours 
have followed, and his Knighthood 
has since become a Baronetcy. Sir 
Thomas Lipton's private residence 
is Osidge at Southgate, one of the 
few old-fashioned residences surviv- 
ing the growth of greater London. 

In 1889 Sir Thomas was first in- 
duced to go into the Tea trade, 
his first purchase being no less than 
20,000 chests of this commodity, 
and since then Lipton’s Teas have 
become renowned throughout the 
civilized world. In order to abolish 
the middleman and thus bring the 
consumer into direct touch with the 
producer, he was induced to obtain 
many thousands of acres of land 
in Ceylon for the purposes not only 
of tea plantations but coffee and 
cocoa as well. In 1893 it was found 
necessary to establish closer busi- 
ness relationships in the great 
tea-growing districts of the East, 
and with this object Lip ton's 
Calcutta offices were established. 
Beginning on a small scale and by 
keeping to Sir Thomas' maxim of 
giving “ best possible value" the 
business in Calcutta has 
rapidly increased, so that it 
is now the great tea-distribut- 
ing centre to the Indian 
public, as well as doing a very 
large shipping business to 
London and elsewhere, not- 
withstanding the keen com- 
petition there is in this trade. 

The same principles which 
cha/acterized and made suc- 
cessful Sir Thomas Lipton's 
business in Glasgow and Lon- 
don are strictly adhered to , 
and followed by the Indian 
branch of “ Lipton Limited," 
and has given, and is giving, 
more than ever the same bene- 
ficial results both to the public 
and the Company, The space 
at our disposal does not 
permit our dwelling upon the 
worthy Baronet's strenuous 
attempts to “lift the cup," 
but these are historic, and 
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though so far unsuccessful, it 
may be safely predicted that if 
pluck, perseverance, and indomit- 
able will are potential factors, 
Sir Thomas* ambition to bring 
back to England the "America 
Cup" will yet be attained. 

Messrs. WALTER LOCKE & 
Company, Ltd., is a striking exatuple 
of what may be accomplished in trade 
in India in so short a time as a decade 
and a half. The premises of this firm 
are located on Esplanade East, facing 
the Maidan, adjacent to the handsome 
block of buildings erected by the 
Government for the Foreign Office 
and Military departments. They have 
also branches at Lahore and Simla. 

The business was started first in the 
year 1888, its scope being the import- 
ation and handling of guns and sport- 
ing goods. From the beginning, the 
firm showed a steady enterprise, and 
remarkable success attended its efforts. 
It may be staled incidentally that it was 
the first firm to introduce into India 
a good sound gun within the 100 rupee 
limit, ktikewise it was the first agency 
for Messrs. Slazenger Sons, the large 
sporting goods manufacturers. Before 
long, other important firms rewarded 
the efforts of. Messrs. Walter Locke 
8z: Co., and when the cycle boom made 
itself felt in India, they secured the 
agencies of such English makers as 
Lea Francis, Rover, Raleigh, Quadrant, 
Alld iysand Onions, and Lucas Ltd. 
Simultaneously they were appointed 
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sole Indian Agents for Messrs. Elking- 
ton & Company, Ld., the famous 
Silversmiths and inventors of Electro- 
plate. Their display of Elkington^s 
manufactures is the finest to be seen 
out of London, 

A large department of the business 
is that devoted to Electricity. When 
Calcutta was first supplied with an 
electrical system, Messrs. Locke & Co. 
imported a staff of engineers and elec- 
trical experts and inaugurated the new 
department The wisdom of this de- 
parture was early made evident, and 
now, in addition to being sole agents 
for such well-known firms as Rhodes, 
Wakefield, Bergtbiel & Young, and 
Bensons, they are on the Government 
list of Electrical Engineers. Still 
keeping abreast of the times, the 
firm took up the automobile and 
motor launch business, obtaining the 
agency for the Indian 'Motor Car and 
Launch Company. An automobile 
expert has charge of this department. 
Other important manufacturers whom 
they represent are the Ratners Safe 
Company, Kent’s Water Meters, 
Goodlass Wall & Company, The 
Eagle Range Co., Sandow, , Ld., and 
The British Sport Co., Ld. 

Recently the firm acquired 
the” 'Workshops- of 'the 
Calcutta Tramways Com- _ 
pany neat the 'Kidderpore ’ 

Docks, and now conduct 
a Foundry and Construc- 
tional Engineering Works, 

A large staff of workmen 
is employed in this branch. 

The Managing Director of 
Messrs. Walter Locke & 

Company is Mr. W. J. 

Bradshaw, one of Cal- 
cutta’s leading citizens. 

The influential position 
of the firm is in no small 
measure due to the busi- 
ness ability and popularity ^ 
of its Manager. 

Mr., WILLIAM JOHN 
BRADSHAW {Cafitain, 

4^ftilUry C0»i Calcutta P&rt 
Ikfance Volunteers) arrived 
in*^ India in 1885^ armed 
with a good' ^mirigham 
triaihing in business* as 
ah assistant to the firm 1 
4 Walsh, Lov^t 
Thiresyearstat^ he es^ 

Ximi fhfifira; of 

' of m M . fe .. Um :■■■ .V. r . 


aging Director, and the history of 
this business has been one of increas- 



'Mr. W. J. Bradshaw\ 

ing success. Although essentially the 
man of business, Mr. Bradshaw has 


engaged himself deeply in many civic 
interests. In 1886 he attached himself 
to that popular corps, the Calcutta 
Naval Volunteers, and, after passing 
through all the grades, he was elected 
an officer in 1892. On the Govern- 
ment converting the Naval Volun- 
teers info the “Port Defence Volun- 
teers ” Mr. Bradshaw raised the Artil- 
lery Companj^ attached to that corps. 
He is still an active and enthusiastic 
officer, and his energy and zeal have 
won him wide respect and popularity 
in Volunteering circles. Mr. Biad- 
shaw has been for many years a 
Municipal Commissioner and 
has done a great deal of useful 
work on the General Committee and 
various Sub-Committees. Naturally 
Mr. Bradshaw is attached to that useful 
body, the Calcutta Trades Association. 
In 1900 he was elected Master of 
the Association and he filled the re- 
sponsible position with conspicuous 
ability. For some years he was an 
Honorary Presidency Magistrate, but 
has recently resigned, for the want of 
time to attend at Court. As a member 
of the Committee of the Sailors’ Home, 
the Seamen’s Institute and the Calcutta 






aiessrs. Waltjsr Lpc«E Go;, LahorA Branch*, 
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Free School he has done excellent 
work. He was a Governor of the 
Mayo Hospital and was appointed by 
Government to the new committee of 
the Calcutta Nurses’ Association. He 
is also a non-oihcial Visitor to the 
Presidency Jail and Alipur Reforma- 
tory. It must also be added that 
Mr. Bradshaw is a Member of the 
Central Committee of the Kalimpong 
Homes and is one of the Council of 
the Anglo-Indian Defence Association. 
As a Mason Mr. Bradshaw has had 
a distinguished career. He has been 
twice Worshipful Master of the Lodge 
“ Marine ” 232 E.C.j and a Founder, 
and second Worshipful Master and 
now Secretary of Lodge “ Defence” — 
a Lodge for Officers of the Naval, 
Military and Auxiliary Forces. He 
was a Founder of the Lodge “East 
India Arms” for installed Masters 
and its first Senior Warden. He has 
passed through the principal chairs of 
“Rose Croix ” and “K. T.” and has had 
conferred on him the 30th degree. 
Mr. Bradshaw is a Past District Grand 
Warden of Bengal and is a Member 
of the Committee of the Bengal Masonic 
Association and the House Committee 
of the new Freemasons’ Hall. He is 
a Member of the Cathedral Vestry, 
where his strong common sense has 
proved of value. In the world of 
sport, however, perhaps Mr. Bradshaw 
is known to the widest circle. He has 
always been an enthusiastic patron of 
anything savouring of athleticism, and 
his generosity as the donor of prizes for 
competitions is proverbial. He has 
from its initiation been an active 
Member of the Executive Committee 
of the Presidency Athletic Association : 
and football, hockey and cycling in 
Calcutta owe much to his initiative and 
energy. He has never spared him- 
self in this labour of love, and his 
organizing ability has vitalised many 
sporting clubs. In thus identifying 
himself with the life of Calcutta in its 
many varying phases, ISlr. Bradshaw 
has gained wide respect and universal 
popularity. The secret of .his success 
has been a whole-hearted enthusiasm 
that carries everything before it and 
refuses to listen to the weak-minded 
plea of “My time is too* fully occu- 
pied.” He is a Birmingham man, 
having been born in that city on 
June 20th, 1864- 

' Messrs. LUND & BLOCKLEY, 
Bombay, Glodk and Watch Manu- 
facturersa Silversmiths, etc. 


Just as there are few aristocrats 
nowadays who do not dabble in 
trade, so there are few trades which 
keep themselves free from the 
noise and clamour of the market 
place. Of these the providing of 
tower clocks is eminently one, and 
in Bombay the house ot Lund & 
Block! ey is a pioneer and a very 
fine example of this fortunate 
business. Mr. George Lund came 
to India twenty-four years ago, 
under a contract with Government, 
to erect the clock of the University 
(or *'Rajabai”) tower, which he 
had already designed and con- 
structed in England. This clock 
has been ever since the chief keeper 
of Bombay’s time ; its chimes are 
very sweet, and it has an unique 



Major Geo. Lund. 


repertory of music, which it plays 
at intervals throughout the day. 
On the conclusion of his contract, 
Mr. Lund was prevailed upon to 
set up in business in Bombay, and 
his house has always been distin- 
guished for the excellence of the 
articles it supplies, whether these 
be clocks and watches, presenta- 
tion cups and trophies, precious 
caskets or jewellery, while turret 
clocks have cropped up all over 
India as the result of the firm's pre- 
sence here. Besides being a suc- 
cessful business man,, Ifr. Lund 
takes an active part in the public 
life of Bombay, He has been a 
Government nominee to the Muni- 


cipal Corporation continuously 
since 1892. He is Honorary Treas- 
urer of the Sassoon Mechanic’s 
Institute, Honorary Secretary of the 
Bombay centre of the St. John’s 
Ambulance Association, and Hono- 
rary Treasurer and Secretary of the 
Adams- Wylie Hospital. The ac- 
tive part which he took, regardless 
of all personal risk, in the plague 
measures of the early days of the 
epidemic were very valuable, as his 
well-known presence allayed the 
suspicion and overcame the oppo- 
sition of the more ignorant natives. 

Since the services of volunteer 
workers in combating plague has 
been discontinued, he has been 
official Plague Hospital visitor for 
the dispensing of discretionary 
relief from Government Funds to 
convalescents in Plague Hospitals, 
to provide fruit and other small deli- 
cacies, to overcome the prejudice 
against the Hospitals, and a sum 
of money on leaving to the labour- 
ing poor only, to provide food 
and lodging till work is again 
obtained. He was made a J ustice of 
the Peace in 1897 and is an Hono- 
rary Presidency Magistrate, and a 
Major in the Bombay Volunteer 
Rifles. He has the Volunteer Officers 
Decoration, the silver K.I.-H, 
Medal, the Cross of St John of 
Jerusalem, and the Red Cross of 
Japan. Mr. Lund is a popular man 
in Bombay and one who sets an 
example of that good citizenship 
which is so rare and so much needed 
in India. He is a Government 
" Inspector of the Harpada .Lunatjc 
Asylum at Thana, and a member 
of the Managing Committee bf 
the Indo-British Institution of 
Bombay. 

Messrs. MacDOWELL Co. 
Merchants and Agents, Calcutta, 
This firm was established in 1893 
to carry on the business of MacDow- 
ell, Methven & Co., on the .dissolu- 
tion of the latter firm in . 1893. 
Messrs; MacDowell, Methyeh & 
Co. were the successors of Messrs. 
Cbx Brothers, a. very old' established 
firm of Manufacturers and. Spinners. 
xMessrs, Cox Brothers • were ! the 
pioneers of the Jute Trade in Beih- 
gal.' They were originally 'repre- 
sented in Bengal by an Agent, Mr. 
Robert Gentle, on whose decease 
kx, Ji R Lyell took charge of ^ the 
representation* To ' the latter 
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tleman 'was due the establishment 
of what is now known as the Cam- 
perdown Pressing Company, Ld., of 
which Messrs. MacDowell & Co. 



Mr. J. MacDowelu 

are now Managing Agents, They are 
also Managing Agents of the Canal 
Press Co,, Ld. The partners in the 
firm are James MacDowell, Alexan- 
der S. Dott and Norris L. MacDowell. 
They are represented by their own 
House in Dundee and by Messrs. 

! Wm, F. Malcolm & Co. in London. 

Messrs. MACNEILL & Company, 
Calcutta.— 'This firm was estab- 
lished in 1872, its original founders 
being Messrs. Duncan Macneill and 
J ohn Mackinnon. During the thirty- 
four years which have since 
elapsed, the firm’s increased busi- 
ness and more extended operations 
have led to a corresponding in- 
. crease in the proprietary, the part- 
ners now being Messrs. John Mac- 
kiimon, Donald Fraser Mackenzie, 
George Lyell, Henry de Courcy 
Agnew and Daniel Currie. 

, Messrs. Macneill & Co/s interests 
sure wide ones, embracing as they 4o 
tea, coal^ j ute, oil, tope mauuf actur- 
, ing, msurance, and inland naviga- 
tion ; besides these, which may, be 
classed' as major . ones, they have 
, -rninor bne^ comprising a, sawmill 
: for making tea, chests^ and, a printing 
, pre^ almost eiltitoly employed in 
' ^ own reqmireinents in 


As owners of, and agents for, 
upwards of a score of Tea Com- 
panies and Estates, situated in 
Assam, Cachar, Sylhet and the 
Northern Duars, the firm’s in- 
terests in this great industry are 
indeed on a large scale, and the 
gardens under their control and 
management have an acreage ag- 
gregating over 25,000 cultivated 
acres, employing upwards of 31,000 
coolies, and giving employment 
also to many Europeans as Ma- 
nagers and Assistants. In the year 
1904 these tea estates yielded a 
crop of over 13 million lbs. of tea, 
a total which of itself shows the 
magnitude of the firm’s operations 
in this one industry alone. With 
the great progress that has marked 
the coal industry of Bengal during 
the past two decades, Messrs. 
Macneill & Co. are also closely 
associated, the three Companies 
in Bengal for which they are the 
Managing Agents, having in 1^04 
an output of 524,000 tons ; whilst 
the more lately developed coal- 
fields of Assam have also engaged 
their attention, the Company work- 
ing in that province, and for which 
they are the Agents, having in 
1903 an output of 243,000 tons of 
coal, while the quality placed the 
mineral much higher than any 
other Indian coal, and on a level 
with Welsh coal. 

As Agents for the Assam Oil 
Company, Messrs. Macneill & Co. 
have very considerable interests 
in furthering the trade in indi- 
genous petroleum, and in competing 
with the importation of American, 
Russian and Burma mineral oils 
in the Indian markets. In 1903 
the Assam Oil Company’s wells at 
Digboi in the Lakhimpur district of 
Assam produced the large quantity 
of two-and-a-half millions gallons 
of crude oil. 

In the staple product of Eastern 
Bengal, jute, Messrs. Macneill & 
Co. are also concerned, being 
Agents for the Gange.s Manufactur- 
ing CQ., ;Ld., which mUl is equipped 
with 569 looms, half of which are 
, for weaving heavy sacking and the 
balance for, lighter fabrics. The 
, Gahg^ Rope Company is yet an- 
other industry for which the firm 
are Agents, and the plant employed 
for the manufacture of cables and 
ropes of all descriptions is capable 
of turning out 250 tons of the 


manufactured article per mensem. 
In Inland Navigation, Messrs. Mac- 
neill & Co. hold a leading position, 
and as Agents for the Rivers 
Steam Navigation Co., Ld., they 
have under their control a magni- 
ficent fleet of steamers built es- 
pecially for the passenger ^and 
freight trade between Calcutta and 
Assam and Cachar. The steamers 
of the R. S. N. Co,, in conjunc- 
tion with the I. G. N. & Ry. Co. 
run on the Brahmaputra River up 
to Dibrugarh in the N.-E., and on 
the Ganges up to Patna in the 
N.-W., and also in the Delta of 
Bengal, known as the Sunderbuns, 
and maintain a daily service 
between Calcutta and Cachar and a 
tri-weekly service between Calcutta 
and Assam. The fast daily mail 
service between Goal undo and 
Dibrugarh, and between Goalundo 
and Gauhati, run by the R. S. N. 
Co., and the, LG. N. & Ry. 
Co. is an innovation of late years 
introduced by Messrs. Macneill & 
Co., and in the matters of speed, 
cheapening of freights, improved 
accommodation, and regularity of 
service, this Firm have led the* way 
to the advantage of the planters 
and traders of the outlying districts 
of Assam and Cachar. In addi- 
tion to the abovementioned . ser- 
vices the R. S. N. Co. and the 
I. G. N. & Co. keep up daily 
communication between * Goalundo 
and Naraingunge in connection 
with the Eastern Bengal State 
Railway, and between Goalundo 
and Chandpur in connection with 
the Eastern Bengal State Railway 
and Assam-Bengal Railway. Fur- 
ther, they work in agreement with 
these Railways and the Bengal Cent- 
ral Railway in respect of jute and 
general cargo, thus doing away 
with the necessity of the Railways 
having flotillas of their own to feed 
them. Still further, the R. S. N. 
Co. and the 1 . , G. N. & Ry. Co. 
employ special fleets of steamers 
and cargo flats in bringing jute to 
Calcutta. Messrs. Macneill & Co. and 
the I. G, N. & Ry. Co. also run a tri- 
weekly service between Calcutta and 
Chandbally and Cuttack in Orissa. 

The old established and powerful 
Atlas , Assurance ^ Company have 
entrusted their agency in Calcutta 
to Messrs. Macneill & Co., and in 
their hands , the Indian, business of 
the Company , has been very pros- 



perous. The affairs of the Assam 
Railways and Trading Co., Ld., 
are also under this firm's careful’ 
guidance and capable management. 
The firm owns the Lakhimpur Saw 
Mills in Cachar, and do a large 
business in making tea chests and 
sawing timber. Messrs. Macneill & 
Co.'s enterprises are thus many and 
varied, and it is to the progressive 
spirit of such firms as theirs, that 
the commerce and trade of India has 
attained the magnitude and import- 
ance it now holds amongst the 
dependencies and colonies forming 
the British Empire. 

Mr. DAN CURRIE was born in 
Banff, Scotland, in 1852, and for six 
years studied law in Elgin and Edin- 



Mr. Dan Currik. 


buvgh before setting out for India, 
where he arrived in 1874 and joined 
the firm of Messrs. Macneill & Co., 
in Calcutta, with whom after 22 years' 
service he was made a partner in the 
business: He has had more than 30 
years' experience of Indian business 
conditions and is a man whose opinion 
carries great weight in the commercial 
world. He has performed useful public 
service on the Calcutta Port Commis- 
sion, and has especially identified 
himself with the working of the Jetties 
and Wharves, and the management 
of, the Finance and Establishment 
Committees, He has been an active 
• Member , of Committee of the Bengal 
Chamber of Cornmerce, and his energy 
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and wide business experience have 
made his services particularly valuable. 
His many business connections with the 
tea industry have led to his interest- 
ing himself in the development of the 
tea trade. Since 1903 he has acted as 
a member of the Indian Tea Cess 
Committee. The Committee have 
done excellent work in develop- 
ing new markets, and the future 
promises a wider field for exploitation. 
'Fhe developing and fostering of the 
demand for tea in America and on the 
Continent is being taken energetically 
in hand, and io this way the planter 
will be relieved of the continual fear 
of overproduction. The business 
men who have the matter in hand 
are well equipped for the work, 
and the results that have followed 
discriminating expenditure are hopeful. 

The bad years of overproduction 
and consequent hardship among the 
planting community taught a lesson 
that is being vigorously applied. The 
imposition of a tax of too per cent 
by the Home Government on tea has 
hardened the resolve to thoroughly 
exploit foreign markets. Mr. Currie's 
business ability has proved of great 
service to the Cess Committee. 

The MERCANTILE BANK 
OF INDIA, Ld., Bombay. 
When one looks . back on the 
course of silver in the world' s money- 
markets during the past half century, 
one is disposed to wonder how any 
financial concern in the silver-using 
countries has managed to survive. 
With the rapid fall of silver many, 
indeed, went under, and the others 
had to make very drastic reforms 
in their organisation. Among the 
latter class was the Chartered 
Mercantile Bank of India, London 
and China, which was established by 
Royal Charter as far back as 185S. 
The old Bank had a high standing 
in the Eastern exchange business, 
and was severely hit by the adver- 
sities of silver,' and in 1892 the 
Charter was relinquished and the 
institution re-organized under the 
name of the Mercantile Bank of 
India, Ld. The benefits of the 
change may be seen in the great 
increase in the Bank's business, 
the deposit and current accounts 
having risen during the last ten years 
to over two millions sterling-r-more 
than double their previous total. 
The Bank's net profits have, of 
course, risen to a very great figure, 
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permitting not only an increase in 
dividends, but substantial transfers 
to the Reserve Fund, which now 
stands at ;fiio,ooo, which has been 
built up entirely out of profits. 
The authorised capital of the Bank 
is £1,500,000, of which £1,125,000 
is subscribed and £562,500 paid up. 
The Bank negotiates and collects 
bills and grants drafts payable 
at its head office and its branches, 
and issues letters-of-credit for the 
use of travellers. It undertakes 
the purchase and sale of Govern- 
ment securities, stocks and shares, 
and receives the same for safe 
custody, realising interest and 
dividends when due. On current 
deposit accounts the Bank gives 
interest at the rate of 2 per cent on a 
minimum daily balance of Rs. 1,000. 
For deposits exceeding a lakh of 
rupees special terms are arranged. 
The head office of the Bank is at 
40, Threadneedle Street, London, 
Janies Campbell, Chief Manager and 
the Directors are Sir Alexander 
Wilson (Chairman), Messrs, R. W. 
Chamney, W, Jackson, R. J, Black 
and J. A. Maitland. The branches 
and agencies are at Bombay, Karachi, 
Calcutta, Madras, Colombo, Kandy. 
Galle, Singapore, Penang, Hong*- 
Kong, and Shanghai. The Manager 
at Bombay, one of the largest 
branches, is Mr. James Murdoch. 

Messrs. MEAKIN & Co., Victoria 
Brewery, Sonada, near Darjeeling.' 
This Establishment is a branch con- 
ducted by this well-known firm of 
Indian brewers, the head brewery 
and offices being situated at Kasauli 
near Simla. The Victoria Brewery, 
Sonada, was established in the year 
1886 by the late Mr. H. G. Mealcin 
and the business has been carried 
on ever since under the same title. 
The brewery employes roughly 
number about 35 hands all the year 
round and produces some 1,500 
hogsheads of beer annually. The 
beer is brewed entirely from pure 
malt and hops. The latter is of the 
best quality imported from Eng- 
land, the Continent and America, 
and the malt is manufactured from 
barley grown in the Delhi district, 
Messrs. Meakin & Co.'s beers have 
attained a considerable reputation 
in India., The, firm has also 
branches at Simla, Ranikhet, 
Dalhousie, , Chakrata, and, Kirkee, 
near Poona. 
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Messrs. MACKINTOSH. BURN 
& Co., Architects, Surveyors, Build- 
ers and Contractors, were estab- 
lished in the year 1834 by Mr. 


and the firm have now put in hand 
the work of re-erecting the main 
portion of the Workshops in the 
Bentinck Street Yard, so as to 


ery. The Motor Power of the Work- 
shop Plant is furnished by four 
Steam Engines, there are two large 
Blast Furnaces, so that the firm are 



Warehouse in Strand Road, Calcutta. 


J ames Mackintosh, a Scotsman. The 
firm of Mackintosh, Burn and Com- 
pany has, during the 70 years of its 
existence, steadily increased in re- 
putation and standing until now 
the firm enjoys a leading position 
amongst the Architects and Build- 
ers of Bengal. ' The firm’s offices 
are at No. .8, Esplanade, East. 
They employ a large staff of trained 
European Architects and Builders 
to design and carry out their con- 
tracts. The Offices are connected 
with the Workshops by large Go- 
downs stocked with Builders’ 
requisites. , - 1 

The Workshops are situated at 
, No. 40, Bentinck Street, and cover 
an area' of. about 5J acres, but 
.'the space^has been, found too small 
for the work, and another Yard of 
aboutif acres for storing and cut- 
titig timber has been Teased at the 
corner of Chowiringhee Dhur- 
Vruintoilah. together with an addi- 
: tioml portion in Bentinck Street. 

; Th^ additional Yards; have not 

for the increase cd buaness, , 



Interior OP THE Nationai, Bank, Caiicutta.. .j 

double the accommodation for car- able to do' all their o.v^n oasfiagS ; 
jentem, and woodworldi^ maehin- .thero are also fiilly eqwpped lSlaek- 
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smiths^ Shops, Brass Foundry, and put on the market, so that all of Bank, the Allahabad Bank, the 

Tin Shops. The greater portion of the bricks manufactured are used Hongkong and Shanghai Bank, 

the Yard is occupied by Carpenters up in the firm’s own building the Locke Buildings, the pre- 

and Woodworking Machinery of operations. Among the many mises of the Young Men’s Christian 

Association, the four Stations 
of the Calcutta Electric Supply 
Corporation, the Tagore Castle, 
the Jewish Synagogue and many 
others. 

It is the claim of this firm that 
all things necessary to the erection 
and adornment of buildings of any 
character or dimension are made or 
manufactured by themselves. This 
feature works to their constituents’ 
advantage in many ways for, by 
starting at the beginning, the firm 
is able to produce articles at the 
lowest possible price. They are 
practically independent of the local 
market so that a scarcity of mate- 
rial seldom affects them. They are 
therefore in the best possible 
position to finish their contracts 
expeditiously. 

The recent development of sani- 
tary fittings on Western lines has 
necessitafed the re-organization of 
the Plunabing Department and the 
employment of specially qualified 

The Allahabad Bank, 



the latest pattern. The firm em- 
ploy some 700 men constantly at 
their works, whilst they employ out- 
side in their building operations 
many thousands more. At J ugger- 
nath Ghlt and Alipore the firm 
have large dep6ts for the storage 
and preparation of building mate- 
rials, while at Khyroo’s Lane a 
large carting dep6t is provided, 
where also granite stone is crushed 
for making the firm’s paving 
composition, which forms not the 
least important department of 
the firm’s work and for which the 
demand is steadily increasing. As 
Messrs. Mackintosh, Burn & Co. 
make all their own bricks,- they 
own several large brickfields. The 
fields at Akra and Noongee are in 
area about 70 acres, give employ- 
ment to about 2,000 men, and 
yield a yearly outturn of about 
20 million bricks, A brickfield in 
the suburb at Doorgapore has re- 
cently been closed by Government 
orders, but another field and 
larger has been started within a 
short distance . of the old, one. 
None of the firm's, bricks are 



United Service Club, Chowringheb, Calcutta. 


buildings recently designed and men to supervise the work, as well 
erected by the firm are the United as the furnishing of an adequUe 
Service Club in Chowringhee, the stock of the, latest pattern oi 
premises occupied by the National sanitary fittings. 
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Messrs, MARSHALL, SONS & 
Co., Ld,, Engineers. The Calcutta 
house of this great firm is inti- 
mately connected with the enormous 
Tea Industry of Bengal and Assam. 
It is not too much to say that if 
this leading firm of manufacturers 
had not taken in hand the improve- 
ment of the machinery absolutely 
necessary for the production and 
manufacture of tea on a large 
scale, that industrj- could never 
have risen to its present huge 
proportions, for in every department 
in tea manufacture the clever and 
effective machines under Jackson’s 
patents, manufactured and handled 
by Messrs. Marshall, Sons & Co., 
are in universal use. For over a 
quarter of a century, from before 
the time that Indian tea rose to 
its present paramount position on 
the markets of the world, Messrs. 
Marshall, Sons & Co., have been 
sending out a stream of constantly 
improving and highly ingenious ma- 
chines for the purpose of dealing 
with tea leaf in every stage in the 
manufacture of tea. The firm’s 
Tea Rollers, single and double action, 


or Drying Machines for drying the 
manufactured tea, are models of 



Mr, J* Harper. 

ingenuity and efficiency# They 
may be seen wherever tea is grown 


other purpose in the manufacture 
of Black tea have also been per- 
fected by the firm under Jackson’s 
patents till the planter has scarcely 
a thing left to wish for in this line. 
The long list of highly specialised 
machinery, supplied by the firm, has 
resulted in nearly every processin tea 
manufacture being made automatic, 
with the result that the cost of tea 
manufacture has shrunk to insig- 
nificance, compared with what it 
was in the days before Messrs. 
Marshall, Sons & Co. adopted Mr. 
Jackson’s patents, and lent the aid 
of their great mechanical skill and 
engineering resources to the devel- 
opment of the machinery needed 
by the Tea Industry. Indian tea 
in the face of falling prices could 
never have grown to its present 
almost universal use had it not 
been for the great cheapening of 
manufacture brought about by the 
Jackson’s patent machinery which 
the firm has handled with such skill 
and success. Although in Calcutta 
to mention the name of the firm of 
Marshall Sons & Co. is to instantly 
turn attention to the tea industry 



One of Messrs. Mars^ll, Sons, & Cp,’s Engines# 


j ''are famous and foundin every ' : by Europeans and hold the premier with which they are so closely cqu- 
fek estate . , in :: place in tea planters’ estimation, uected and for which they have done 

r^des Java tea-pro- . Sifting, Sorting and Packing Ma- so much, the. firm deal widely in 

dtic?ng .dpvaitriesi;;iw ''‘' rim chines ahd apparatus for every other kinds of mathinery arid have a 
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world-wide reputation for all classes the various specialities of the firm The Bombay Branch of Messrs, 
of machines. MarshalFs Gains- for they hold stocks of all their MARSHALL, SONS & Co.'s is 
borough-made engines and boilers famous machines erected for the situated in Hummum Street. The 
have no less a reputation in Bengal purpose of exhibition. The order firm have very large and extensive 
and Assam than they have else- prevailing throughout these ware- works at Gainsborough, England, 
where throughout the world. In houses is typical of the thorough way established in the year 1848, and 
their Calcutta warehouses they hold in which the firm take up everything called the Britannia Works, which 
largestocksof every kind of engineer- they handle. Travelling cranes may almost be taken as forming 
ing requisites, shafting of the highest running throughout the building Gainsborough itself, for nearly 
quality, all parts of machines in the serve every department and render one-fourth of its population of 
shape of plummer blocks, brackets the handling of heavy pieces of about 18,000 people has been 
and every appliance needed by the machinery a simple matter to be employed by them as engineers, 



Messrs. Marshall, Sons & Co.’s Machinery Warehouse. 


practical engineer for the putting got through without any of the draughtsmen, clerks, workmen, etc. 
together of machines and the -fitting fuss incident where the native of The works occupy , upwards of 
of factories. Their catalogues con- . India effects such work by hand, nineteen acres of ground,* besides 
tain lists of articles in this line The offices in the upper floor of those bpened in recent years by the 
too lengthy to summarise. These the building are second to none side of the River Trent,, which 
catalogues are kept up to date in Calcutta, for their perfect ap- cover another nine acres. And 
and form a complete guide to the re- pointments. The Calcutta Branch twenty-eight acres are fully needed 
quirements of those connected with contains the head office of which to enable Messrs. Marshall, .Sons & 
the manufacture and management Mr. John Harper is the firm’s Co. to meet with promptitude the 
of machinery of every sort A visit General Manager in India. The great demands which are made 
to Marshall’s great warehouses local Assistant Manager being Mr. from nearly all, parts of the world 
iii Clive Street will gain a view of G.J. Cassie, upon their powers of production* 

' 43 
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The works comprise various depart- 
ments which contain an enormous 
stock of duplicates and fittings 
ready to be sent out at a short 
notice. The electric shop is an ex- 
tensive building with a gallery run- 
ning all round it and is furnished 
with 25-ton travelling cranes. The 
basement forms a large array of 
modern tools for completing the fit- 
tings for the various machines, the 
galleries being occupied by drilling 
and other machines, all of which 
seem to go with a precision equal 
to clockwork. Then there is the 
department for testing engines and 
boilers, etc., the erecting and turn- 
ing shops, the boiler makers' shop, 
the brass foundry, the tool-making 
shop, the finishing department, the 
machine shop, the pattern-making 
shop, the thrashing-machine depart- 
ment and various other sections 
which are necessary to deal with 
the numerous demands. Messrs, 
Marshall, Sons & Co. are also the 
largest manufacturers in the world 
of all steam and other appliances for 
modern agricultural purposes, and 
the works situated on the banks of 
the River Trent contain extensive 
sheds for storing, thrashing, dress- 
ing, finishing, and other machines 
for use in agriculture. There are 
also huge stacks of pig iron which 
provide for the consumption of 
the furnaces at the works. 

- They have also a branch in Lon- 
don, in Farringdou and Castle 
Streets, EX., where a very exten- 
sive business is done. 

About 14 years ago they estab- 
lished themselves in Calcutta and 
have beeii supplying boilersj engines 
and various kinds of machinery to 
a great number of important in- 
dustries in the East, The very 
large and extensive business that 
they carried bn in the Western 
Presidency induced them to open 
a branch in Bombay in the year 
1900, and within a short period 
it: has grown sd 'rapidly that they 
have found: it, necessary to build 
them own Ofiices, Show Rdoms. 
aiid‘ Machinery Godowns, These 
ate heing, erected at the corner 
of ; Ballard Road, adjoining the 
Offices; of. the ' Port Commissioners. 
They will consist of fotitrstoried 
bhilding of sto.ne, desighed by 
,C Steyeai^;: Arpiffiteci .Bombay, 
Mfih ^dowiis affimning. iJie, Office, 
Electric lifts- antf all applian- 


ces will be introduced into the new 
premises, Messrs. Marshall, Sons & 
Co. are Engine Suppliers to the 
Government of India, the Indian 
State Railways, Dockyards and 
Poona Gun Carriage Works. They 
have supplied seven big engines 
for the new Small Arms Factory, 
three engines at Ishapur and two 
for the Engineers' Training College, 
so that nearly all the works are 
driven by Messrs. Marshall, Sons' 
engines. Now that the prejudices 
against electric power have been 
greatly removed, the development 
of electric lighting and traction 
throughout the world is progressing 
at so rapid a pace, more especially 
in the United Kingdom and the 
British Colonies, that English Firms 
are now devoting their sole atten- 
tion to the exploitation of India. 
Messrs. Marshall, Sons & Co., in 
conjunction with Messrs. Cromp- 
ton &Co., Ld., of Chelmsford and 
London, a well-known Electric 
Light Firm, have extended their 
business in India, and the combina- 
tion of these two powerful firms will 
cause a revolution in electric light- 
ing and traction developments in 
the East, both concerns having 
resources which are practically un- 
limited in capital and stock, 

Messrs. Marshall, Sons & Co. have 
Agencies in China, Singapore and 
Rangoon, and all important places 
in the Far East. The vast indus- 
trial operations that are in existence 
and that are being floated, all need 
machinery of the latest type, and 
there can be no two opinions that 
electrical operations have proved 
greatly superior to those of past 
decades. 

Mr. J. Harper is the General 
Manager in India, and Mr. F, 
Harrison, who for several years was 
an assistant in the Calcutta Branch, 
has recently, been appointed Mana- 
ger of thb- Bombay Branch. Mr. 

, Harper came to this country in 
1890 to start the Calcutta Branch, 
which, from a small beginning, has 
gradually developed into one of the 
largest arid most successful Engi- 
neering undertakings in the East, 
the natural result of that energy 
and enterprise which are .character- 
istics, of the Home Firm. 

MrV.. FRANK HARRISa^ 
Manager, Messrs.. Mar- 
shall, Sons & Co;, Ld:, EngineerSj 


Bombay, was born in the year 1865, 
and educated at Gainsborough. He 
was apprenticed with Messrs. Mar- 
shall, Sons & Co., Ld., in the year 
1880, and during his apprenticeship 
he attended the Scientific Classes 
held at Gainsborough. In the year 
1884 he assisted in the erection of 
the whole of the machinery at the 
Manchester Guardian Printing Office. 
In the following year he erected the 
motive power at Messrs. W. D, & 
H. O. Wills’ Central Tobacco Fac- 
tory, Bedminster, Bristol. Having 
obtained the necessary mechanical 
experience, he was elected a Member 
of the Institute of Mechanical 
Engineers, London. During the 
years 1886-7, he was engaged at the 
Liverpool Exhibition in charge of 
the motive power driving the whole 
of the Electric Light Plant. In the 
year 188S, he was appointed 
Assistant to the Manager of the 
Engineering Department of Messrs. 
Marshall, Sons & Co. at their Works 



' Mr. Frank Harrison, 


at Gainsborough, and eventually 
became. Assistant Manager of that 
Department, He remained in that 
capacity until he came out , to 
India in 1893, . and after serving , 
as Engineer and Assistant Manager 
at Messrs, Marshall, Sons & Co.'s 
Calcutta .Branch, for nearly ten 
years, he was. appointed Manager , 
of their .Bombay. .Branch. 



Mr. J A M S E T J I F R A M J 1 
MAD AN, wholesale and retail Mer- 
chant, No. 5, Dhurumtollah Street, 
Calcutta. Mr. Madan’s name is 
widely known throughout Northern 
India. In every cantonment the 



Mr. J. F. Madan. 


catering of Mr. Madan keeps the 
military community in touch with 
the necessities and luxuries of civil- 
ization, and the civilian element is 
equally indebted to this enterprising 
gentleman in his capacity of universal 
pro vider to the utmost limits of India. 
Mr. J. F. Madan is a self-made man 
in the strictest sense of the word. 
His great enterprises have been the 
result of his work in inception and 
execution. Born in India in the year 
1856, he was sent for his education 
to the Parsee Benevolent School 
founded by Sir Jamsetjee Jeejee- 
bhoy. While still at school, he met 
with what at first seemed a misfor- 
tune, but which was in the end 
undoubtedly the making of him. 
His father suffered heavy losses by 
the failure of the Bombay Land Re- 
clamation Bank, and young Madan’s 
studies were perforce, cut short. He 
had to leave school and launch 
himself upon the world of work at an 
early age. There was little promise 
of the future commercial success he 
has attained, in his first line of 
employment. He . obtained an 
engagement in a theatrical com- 
pany* The salary was small, and 
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the prospects not over bright, but 
with characteristic energy, he set 
himself to succeed in this line. He 
worked his way up and his abilities 
enabled him to reach the top of the 
profession, and as a result he obtained 
a partnership in the Company, 
the other partners being Dr. N. N. 
Parekh, Mr. Sakloth, and Mr. D. M. 
Wacha. This was in the year 1875. 
The Company made a sufficiency dur- 
ing the next six years. Mr. Madan’s 
own statement is that he ‘ ' made a 
little money in the theatrical busi- 
ness, ’ ’ but these were not the days of 
his great things. He was then 25 
years of age. With Rs. 15,000 in 
hand he entered the state of matri- 
mony and decided to try his fortune 
in Karachi* This proved the turning 
point of hiscar eer. Up to then he does 
not seem to have ever contemplated 
business of a commercial character, 
but being attracted to an auction 
sale by chance while in Karachi, 
he found that the goods of a large 
merchant were being disposed of to 
the highest bidder by order of the 
Supreme Court. He took the oppor- 
tunity and bought up a considerable 
quantity of the goods offered, upon 
which, with characteristic shrewd- 
ness, he realised a profit of R.s. 2,000. 
This was pretty good for a novice’s 
venture in commercial speculation, 
and at this time, Mr. Madan was a 
novice in such matters. This chance 
transaction opened his eyes to the 
great advantages to be found in 
commerce as an investment far more 
lucrative than any to be found on. the 
stage. He accordingly devoted him- 
self to the buying up of stocks at 
auction sales, visiting many cities in 
the pursuit of this business and 
making profits more or less large, 
but always profits, his natural 
commercial instincts standing him 
in good stead. These transactions 
turning out so well emboldened 
him to start business on a more 
regular scale. In partnership with 
Mr. Sakloth he established a business 
in Calcutta, but after two years of 
partnership, in the year 1885, the 
partners decided to try their fortunes 
separately, and accordingly Mr.Madan 
opened an establishment at No. 5, 
Dhurumtollah Street, Calcutta. Once 
in possession of a fixed place of busi- 
ness of his own, Mr. Madan’s advan- 
cement was rapid and steady. He 
liad never severed his connection ndth 
theatrical enterprise, but of late this 
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branch of his business caused him 
heav}^ losses, which, however, were 
fully recouped by the success of his 
mercantile transactions. His great 
organizing abilities enabled him to 
carry out his contracts with such 
satisfaction to his clients, that lie be- 
came one of the leading contractors in 
the supply and transport of goods. 
This led to his obtaining a large com- 
missariat order to supply the army 
\rith everything required by it. He 
established branches and agencies 
and executed orders over a vast 
range of country. As a specimen of 
his enterprise, he established shops 
every twenty miles from Siliguri to 
Chambi. Mr. Madan’s operations, 
under the encouragement he received 
from all those who had had such good 
reason to be satisfied with the manner 
in which he had dealt with them, be- 
came vast. A handsome income now 
rewards the earnest work and busi- 
ness sagacity of a gentleman who in 
benefiting liimself has also bene- 
fited' many thousands of others. 

Messrs. MEYER BROTHERS, 
Merchants and Agents, Pollock 
Street, Calcutta. This well-known 



Mr, E* Meyer. 


and prominent firm was started in 
in the year 1867 by the three 
brothers, Reuben, Manasseh and, 
Elias Meyer, under the style and 
title of "R. Meyer in Calcutta, 
Singapore and Rangoon. The 
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latter brauch was from the begin- 
uing carried on under the style of 
Meyer Brothers, and later on 
the same title was adopted by 
the Calcutta and Singapore houses- 
After a very successful business 
career Mr. Reuben Meyer died in 
1884, and the concern was carried 
on by Messrs. M. and E. Meyer, 
until the year 1889 when Mr. E. 
Meyer tools over the whole business. 
This he conducted until 1897, when 
he gave up the name of Meyer 
Brothers and started a new firm in 
Singapore under the style and title 
of E. Meyer & Co., the Calcutta firm 
continuing to hold the title of Meyer 
Brothers. The large business of 
Messrs, Meyer Brothers is carried on 
in opium, gunnies, rice and many 
other commodities. They trade with 
Burma, China, Java and Bangkok 
(Siam). Formerly a large import 
business was transacted by the firm, 
but now they confine themselves to 
•exports alone. They are very largely 
interested in the jute industry ; Mr. 
E. Meyer is one of the oldest estab- 
lished merchants in the gunny trade, 
is a large house property-owner, and 
is Managing Director of the Khardah 
Co., Ld., which ranks now as one of 
the principal Jute Mills in India. 
Mr. E. Meyer was born in Bagdad, 
where his father was a merchant. 
He was quite a lad when his father 
died, and he has owed his advance- 
ment to his own exertions. He 
married in England in 1893 and 
has three daughters. 


Messrs. MOLL, SCHUTTE & Co., 
I, Lall Bazar Street, Calcutta, was 
founded in 1894 by Peter Arnold 
Moll and Otto Albrecht Schutte, the 
latter retiring from the firm in. 1902. 
The firm has branches in Delhi 


and Cawnpore and principally does 
business in piece-goods and paper, 
besides a small business in produce 
and jute -fabrics. They are also 
Managing Agents of the Bengal 
Boa® Mills and the. Nilgiri Granite 
and Stone Gp.i Ld, 


It is one of the largest producing 
and trading companies in the world 
and has branches and agencies in 
various parts of Europe and Asia, 
the chief office being at Tiflis, Russia, 
with oil wells producing yearly on 
an average 200 millions of gallons of 



Mr. R. Meraboff, 


oil and having extensive refineries 
at Baku. Their Ram Brand is well 
knownandis in great demand every- 
where owing to its purity and supe- 
rior qualities. It is brought to Bom- 
bay from Batoum where the case oil 
factories are situate and a part tran- 
shipped by native vessels proceeding 
to Karachi, Kathiawar, Persian 
Gulf, African and Malabar Coast 
Ports, 

Mr, R. Meraboff, who started the 
Indian business, is the Manager of 
the Firm in Bombay, He is an 
Armenian sxibject of Russia and has 
been connected with the oil industry 
for many years. The Company 
now proposes to, have Bulk Oil In* 
stallations and Tanks all over India. 

Messrs. MARSLAND, PRICE & 


' / , i Co., Engineers and Contractors, 

Av L MANTAC'HEFF & Bombay- This rising youixg firm of 
Gb,, Oil Importers-, etc., Bombay, constructional Engineers first started 
was established in Bombay in 1897, business on the ist of January, 1900, 
and carries on a large and extensive aiid by their energy and progressive 
trade in the> importation of Keto- methods Have ^already established 
due dilin c^es and' tins.: Thechieifv, themselvesin thefroat rank of their 
office for Bombay Presidency; profession in India; The secret of 
Bombay, withbranphat Karachi, and their suchess is not far to seek. They 
ior Beitgpal Presidency in Calcutta, are the first firm in India to grasp the 



value of re-inforced concrete con- 
struction, and to make its teachings 
their own. Simultaneously, they 
loresaw that the principal re-inforc- 
ing material in concrete construction 
would be Expanded Metal, and with 
commendable enterprise they there- 
upon obtained from the Expanded 
Metal Company their agency for 
India. The agency was well placed, 
and the Company may congratulate 
themselves, not upon having secured 
merely active Agents for buying and 
selling their material, but upon 
possessing, in Marsland, Price & Co., 
progressive coadjutors in spreading a 
practical knowledge of the science of 
combining steel and concrete for 
almost every constructional purpose, 
Facts are stubborn things, and no 
further demonstration of the unique 
position held by Marsland, Price & 
Co., in the engineering world in 
India, is needed, than the following 
instructive incident which speaks for 
itself. One of the leading Municipal 
bodies inindia, actingupon the advice 
of experts, had resolved that a certain 
important work should be constructed 
of re-inforced concrete. Tenders 
were about to be called for, when the 
city fathers were informed by their 
own Engineers that this course 



Mr. Marsland, 


would be but a waste of time and 
money, as the only contractors in, 
India who could carry out the work, 
or who had a proper knowledge of 
the subject^ were Marsland, Price 




& Co. of Bombay. The general 
reader may ask what is this new 
cult ill building construction. What 
is this wonderful material or combin- 
ation of materials which has been 
shewn to be indestructible, ever- 
lasting, never requiring repairs, 
fire-proof, thief-proof, vermin-proof, 
damp-proof, the best for earth- 
quake shocks, and yet economical ? 
In short, what is re-inf orced concrete / 
Re-inforced concrete consists of in- 
troducing iron or steel sections 
into the substance of the concrete 
in such a manner and in such posi- 
tions as to take up those stresses 
which cannot be resisted by the con- 
crete unaided. In steel and concrete 
we have two materials, of which the 
most prominent features are, respec- 
tively, strength and durability. The 
use of concrete began with the dawn 
of civilization, while steel is as old as 
the sword. It was not, however, 
until the close of the nineteenth 
century that the attention of Engi- 
neers was directed to the enormous 
advantages to be gained by a com- 
bination of the two materials. The 
first re-inforced concrete structure 
known to the world was a small boat 
exhibked at ^ the Paris Exhibition 
of 1855. A few years later a French 



Mr. A. B. Price. 


gardener constructed very success- 
, fully some re-inforced concrete pots 
for shrubs. This led to experiments 
being made, and a thorough study 
of the subject was undertaken by 
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Engineers of all nationalities. The 
problem that confronted them was 
how to effect the combination of 
steel and concrete in such a way as 
to satisfy the requirements both of 



Mr, R. A. Willis. 

artistic design and scientific con- 
struction. ^ The solution was not to 
be found in the employment of the 
two materials separately, as occurs 
when steel columns are erected and 
cased with concrete, or when steel 
girders and joists are laid and buried 
in the concrete. It had to be looked 
for in the combination of concrete 
and steel in such a way as to produce 
what is practically a new material, 
permitting the retention of recog- 
nized architectural forms, and of the 
solidity that characterizes masonry 
construction, while ensuring ample 
stability, strength, and stiffness, the 
three essential conditions of equili- 
brium. The result is the introduc- 
tion of the composite material des- 
cribed variously as concrete-steel, 
steei-concrete, ferro-concrete, ar- 
moured concrete, and, as we have 
styled it in this article, re-inforced 
concrete. With this system of con- 
struction in India, the name of 
Marslaiid, Price & Co, is already 
indissolubly linked. They are not 
only the pioneers in India of this 
method of building, but they are also 
the leading experts in re-inforced 
concrete work. This position has not 
been attained by accident, but has 
been fairly won by self-sacrifice. 
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patient research and practical exper- 
iment, enterprise, severe specializing 
of the subject, and by all the quali- 
ties which go to the making of a 
successful, honest, and useful public 
business. 

Messrs. MASSEY & CO., Jute 
Brokers, carry on a large business in 
Bengal’s staple product, jute and 
jute fabrics. Mr. Montague Massey, 
the senior partner of this firm, is a 
native ot Chester, England, He 
arrived in India in the year i860, 
and first joined the firm of Messrs. 
W, C. Stewart & Co. This firm 
failed about the time of the great 
cyclone of 1864, and after remain- 
ing lor two years winding up the 
business, Mr, Massey joined the 
firm o'l Messrs. Borrodaile Schiller 
& Co., and became Manager of their 
tea department, with whom he re- 
mained up to the year 1869 when he 
proceeded to England. Returning 
to India, he next joined a firm of 
produce brokers and two years later 
decided to open business on his own 
account in jute produce, etc. The 
present designation of the firm has 
been arrived at after several changes 
of style. It was constituted under 
its present title in 1901 and is now 



Mr. Montague Massf.y, 


carried on by the partners, Montague 
Massey, C, D. Stewart and W, G, 
Martelli, all three experienced men, 
the main business being jute and 
jute fabrics. 
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• Messrs. MARTIN & Company, Messrs. Martin & Co. have con- 
Engineers and Contractors, Jackson structed water-supply, drainage and 
House, Calcutta. This Firm, found- similar public works throughout 

Be -gal and other 
provinces, as well 
as in Native States; 
and in Calcutta and 
Bombay their oper- 
ations in this direc- 
tion have been on 
a very extensive 
scale, their more 
recent works in 
Calcutta being the 
Drainage outfall 
suburban sewerage, 
and the unfiltered 
water-supply. 
Among other im- 
portant water- 
supply works erect- 
ed by the firm are 
those at Allahabad, 
Benares, Cawnpore, 
Agra Cantonment, 
Lucknow, Meerut, 
Arrah, Berham- 
pore, Srinagar 
(Cashmere) and 
Tansa Duct Works 
(Bombay). Archi- 
tecture and build- 
ing is a large 
department of 
Messrs. Martin & 
Co.^s business, their 
Chief Architect 
being Mr. Edward 

Messrs. Martin & Co.*s Offices, Clive Street. 
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Thornton, f.r.i.b.a., and palaces, 
public buildings, and residences 
are now in course of erection by 
the firm in different parts ol the 
country. Of these, the Tipperah 
Palace built for His Highness the 
Maharajah of Tipperah, the Royal 
Insurance Company’s premises, 
Dalhousie Square, Calcutta, and tlie 
Mysore Memorial at Kaligbat, stand 
out prominently as buildings, each of 
a type fully appropriate for the pur- 
poses for which it was intended and 
designed. The Mysore Memorial at 
Kalighat is an unique work of its 
kind, fully exemplifying the best 
traditions of Eastern architectural 
art and design. 

This temple was erected by the 
Government of Mysore in memory of 
the late Maharaja who died in Cal- 
cutta in 1897, and whose body was 
cremated on the spot where the me- 
morial stands on the banks of Tolly’ s 
Nullah at Kalighat. The buildings 
include the temple, ghat, pavilion and 
gateway. The temple, pavilion and 
ghat were constructed from designs 
by their resident architect, Mr. 
Edward Thornton, f.r.i.b.a., from 
instructions given by the late Sir 
Sheshadri Iyer, the celebrated Dewan 
of the Mysore State, and from details 
from old temples at Mysore supplied 
by Mr. Standish Lee, Superintending 
Sanitary Engineer to the Mysore Gov- 
ernment, who designed the gateway. 
The temple is in the Dravidian style 


ed in 1875^ occupies a leading 
position amongst the Engineering 
and Contracting Firms m India. 
Established in the above men- 
tioned year by Mr, Thomas 
Acquin Martin, now Sir Thomas 
Acquin Martin, the progress 
of the firm has been one of 
steady prosperity, and the name 
of Messrs. Martin & Co. 
synohymoufe with good work, , 
;enterpriseahd large undertakings/. 
Sifice the oeath, of-Sir Thomas 
Acquin Mlartin, Mr. R. N. 
:Mo“Oke:i^ee, JMr. C. W . Walsh and 
.Mr^ Karold P. Martin are the 
partners and the firm’s , opetations ’ 
Civil Engineers and Contractors 
extend froni one end of, India* 
to the other^ even to Cabul,. in 
‘represented 
l^Mr/ Es^ank Martin^ w resided 
uJutll;' /quite - 
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and is very massive in structure and the Baraset a nd Basirhat Light Rai J- 
richindetail of carved stone, bracket way, and they have now under 
capitals, pierced stone windows, and construction another light Railway 



The Maharaja of Tipperah’s Palace (interior). 


between Delhi and Saharanpur. 
These light railways serve as feeder 
lines to the larger Railway systems, 
and are admirably adapted to open 
up the country at a moderate cost, 

Messrs. Martin & Co. are also 
interested in the important and 
increasing Jute Industry of Bengal, 
being until recently the Managing 
Agents forthe Arathoon Jute Mills, 
established by Mr. T. Arathoon 
and situated on the north-east out- 
skirts of Calcutta. On their com- 
pletion Messrs. Martin & Co. took 
over the Managing Agency of the 
Company. The buildings and works 
cover an area of many acres, and the 
Mill, whichis one of 670 looms, equip* 
ped with the latest and most modern 
machinery, gives regular employ- 
ment to some five thousand hands, 
and a staff of skilled Europeans. 

The extensive collieries at 
Ko'^oonda, worked by the Kosoonda 
and Nyadee Collieries, Ld., under 
Messrs. Martin & Co.*s direction,- 
is another of the firm's important 
undertakings, as also the HoogMy 
Docking and Engineering Co., Ld., 


delicate plaster enrichments, gro- 
tesque masks and other devices, 
Messrs. Martin & Co. have materi- 
ally added to the architectural beau- 
ties of Calcutta by the many hand- 
some buildings erected in this city by 
them of late years, and their new 
office in Clive Street, recently com- 
pleted, will compare with any in 
Calcutta. To this firm also was en- 
trusted the very important work of 
putting in the foundations for the Vic- 
toriaMemorial,aworkrequiriiigmuch 
skill and care in its execution, as 
they will have to safely bear the vast 
superstructure presently to be erect- 
ed on them as an all-time Memorial 
to Her late Majesty Queen Victoria. 

Amongst other large works and 
important projects in which Messrs. 
Martin & Co, are interested, may be 
mentioned '"The Bengal Iron and 
Steel Company,** Limited, of which 
they are the, Managing Agents inlildia., 
Messrs., Martiix & Co. are also the, 
pioneers of the lightRailway systems 
in ; Bengal,, , utilmng, district roads 
for this purpose. The. great success 
obtained by their first venture in this 
branch of Engineeringr-theHowrah- 
Amta Light Kail way, has led to their 
constructing the Howrah-Sheak- 
halla Light Railway,, the .Ranaghat- 
Krishnagar Light, Railway, the: 
Bukhtiarpur-Behar Light Railway, 



The South British . Insurance Company’s Offices, Cuve . Street^ Calcutta, \ 
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and their brickfields, lime kilns, 
timber yards, machinery, and store 
yards are the necessary adjuncts 
of a large and thriving under- 
taking. 

The BENGAL IRON AND 
STEEL Company, Limited, is the 
pioneer company of an industry 
which should in time undoubtedly add 
greatly to the wealth of the country, 
and develop its resources. At present 


from an almost purely agricultural class 
of labourer ; and even this source was 
an unreliable one, depending, as it 
did, on the agricultural prosperity, or 
otherwise, of the rural districts from 
which it was obtained. Sustained 
perseverance and renewed untiring 
energy have at length overcome this 
difficulty and the Company now have 
ample labour of their own training, 
and are now well supplied with suffi- 
cient trained workmen to carry on 


The output of pig iron is about one 
thousand tons per w^eek, which find a 
ready sale throughout India, the Rail- 
way administrations being large buyers. 
The Company also turns out over a 
thousand tons per month of castings, 
consisting chiefly of Railway pot 
sleepers, chairs, water-pipes and 
columns, and other cast-iron goods. 
The latest improved English methods 
are used in the casting of water-pipes, 
these being cast vertically in dry sand 


theu works ar^ the only orre' turning ' their operations without hindrance on moulds and, being in every way equal 
oiife lroji and steel made from ihdig- this score. The works are situated at to the imported articles, command a, 

enoiis tnateriais in the countfyi and, Barrakur, ' Bengal, and give employ- ready local market, 

theit, manufactures 'are bought freely, nient tO; many thousands, of Natives The addition of Steel Works to the 
being in quality fully equal, to similar under a Maff of some fifty Eiuropeans. Iron Works was completed in June 

goodk imported, from England :0.r ; ; The .Company has ,a Capital of 1905, and steel of a. good quality has 

elseWtere^ , At . its outset the,, Bengal sterling and has expended been produced; The Company own 

Trqii , khd |Steel Gonipapy had thany , over /this, siim in. plant, machinery, extensive coalfields in addition to their 

di.lpaulties/ 16 nptably. the ; landed other properties, , 

gr^i . paid in 1904 a dividend of 6 per cent, Messrs. Martin & Co. are the Manag- 

annutn 6n its Preference , shares, ing Agents in India, and there is a Board 

wing JtWt. an'pply and. 4 per cent, on its Ordinary shares, of Directors and Offices in Londoii, 





Colonel Alexander J. Filgate, R.E., 
being the Chairman of the Home 
Board. 

Sir THOMAS ACQUIN MARTIN, 
late of the firm of Messrs. Martin 
& Co., Calcutta, was born in War- 
wickshire, England, in the year 1851, 
a son of the late Mr. P. W. Martin, 
a Birmingham manufacturer. Sir 
Thomas Acquin Martin was educat- 
ed at the Oratory, Edgbaston, one of 
the pleasant suburbs of Birmingham, 
and after gaining mercantile experi- 
ence and training at Home for a few 
years he came out to India in the 
latter part of 1874. He commenced 
his Indian career by founding a firm 
to carry on business as merchants, 
engineers, and contractors, which 
is the present firm of Messrs. 
Martin & Company, of Clive 
Street, Calcutta, Civil Engineers and 
Contractors. Sir Acquin Martinis 
labours were not confined to the 
Bengal Presidency alone, his firm 
having been closely^ identified with 
engineering works of the first magni- 
tude in many other parts of India 
(and even across its borders), such as 
the Tansa duct works, providing the 
City of Bombay with a constant 
supply of pure water from a dis- 
tance of some forty miles, over very 
broken country, to the erection and 
full equipment of the large and ex- 
tensive arsenal and factories for the 



The late Sir T. A. Martin. 


manufacture of ammunition, and nu- 
merous: workshops for nearly all 
general purposes in Cabul, .Sir Ac- 
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quin's connection with Cabul and the 
Rulers of Afghanistan dated from 
the year 1886, when Sir Salter 
Pyne, c.s.i., on behalf of the 
firm of Martin & Co., visited the 
Afghan Capital, Sir Acquin Mar- 
tin gained more especially the full 
confidence of the late Ameer Ab- 
dur Rahman, which led to his se- 
lection by that potentate to accom- 
pany the Shah2ada Nasir-ullah 
Khan, his second son, on the oc- 
casion of that Prince’s visit to Eng- 
land in 1895. This delicate and 
onerous task met with His late 
Highness’s fullest appreciation, and 
also that of Sir Acquin Martin’s own 
countrymen, and he was rewarded 
by receiving the honour of Knight- 
hood at the hands of Her late Maj- 
esty Queen Victoria, and the thanks 
of the Viceroy and Governor- General 
of India in Council. 

Amongst other matters which 
deepl3? engaged Sir Acquin Martin’s 
attention was the extension of railway 
communications with outlying dis- 
tricts, and he was a strong advocate 
for introducing into India light 
narrow guage feeder lines, and may 
fairly be said to be the pioneer 
of these railways, the utility of wliich 
has been now well established. 

Sir AcquinMartinwasalso concern- 
ed in the development of the iron, 
steel and coal resources of the 
country, liis firm being the managing 
agents of the Bengal Iron & Steel 
Co., Ld, the only works of this kind 
in India, and which turn out large 
quantities of iron and steel, equal 
in quality to the imported article. 

Mr. RAJENDRA NATH 
MOOKERJEE, C.E., of the firm of 
Messrs. Martin & Co., Engineers, 
etc., Calcutta, was born at 3 asirhat 
in the year 1854. Educated at the 
London Missionary School and 
Presidency College, Calcutta, Pur- 
sued his engineering course at the 
Calcutta Civil Engineering College. 
Mr. Mocker jee commenced business 
on his, own account in 1878 as a 
Contractor and did . a considerable 
share of the work in the construction 
of the Calcutta Water Works. In 
1889, he was associated with the 
then Mr. Acquin Martin of the firm 
of Messrs. Walsh, Lovett & Co., in a 
joint contract for the Allahabad 
Water Works, which they success- 
► fully constructed. He joined Sir 
Acquin Martin in the year 1893 
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and started the firm of Martin & 
Co. in partnership. Mr. Mooker- 
jee is greatly interested in all Indian 
industries, manufactures, etc. He 
is Chairman of the Indian Store Co. 



Mr. R. N, Mookerjee. 

and Honorary Secretary of the 
Calcutta Orphanage, of which he is 
one of the founders. 

Mr, EDWARD. THORNTON, 
F.RJ.B.A,, Architect to the firm of 
Messrs, Martin & Co,, Calcutta. 
The town of Calcutta, as well as 
many other centres, owe much to 
the skill of Mr. Thornton. In partic- 
ular there are many specimens of 
his art in the new business premises 
which are rising everywhere 
throughout the commercial quar- 
ters of the town of Calcutta, and 
transforming the aspect of the 
place. The offices of Messrs. Martin 
& Co,, the South British Insurance 
Co,, buildings, and the designs for 
the new Chartered Bank, etc., are all 
striking additions to the buildings 
of the town by the hand of ah ar- 
chitect who knows how to. combine 
utility . with beauty. Many, other 
buildings (in whose construction 
the architect had a freer hand) also 
give evidence of Mr. Thornton's 
skill— the Palace at Agartallah, 
and the Queen Victoria Memorial 
Hospital at the same town. The 
Episcopal Throne and other works 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral, the Albert 
Victor Hospital, the residence of 
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the Maharajah of Dighapattia, the 
Deaf and Dumb Institute, and My- 
sore Memorial, give an indication 
of the varied nature of Mr. Thorn - 
ton's Calcutta practice, Mr. Thorn- 
ton won the premium of Rs. 2,000 
for the Lahore General Post Office, 
the second premium for the Mili- 
tary Secretariat Competition, and 
also the competitions for the two 
district offices for the Calcutta 
Corporation at Alipore and Corn- 
wallis Street, 

Mr. Thornton is the son of Dep- 
uty Surgeon-General Sir James 
Thornton, k.c.b., of the Indian 
Medical Service, and was born in 
the year i86g, receiving his educa- 
tion at Queenwood College, Hamp- 
shire, and King^s College School, 



Mr. Edward Thornton. 


London. Showing a strong bent 
towards architectural work, and 
possessing considerable capacity 
for recognising beauty in art, 
with distinct' leanings towards the 
imaginative and ornate style of 
the East, he was articled to Mr. 
Rowland Plumbe, f.r.i.b.a., and 
served three yeats with that gentle- 
man, visiting France and Germany 
in the course of his studies. In 
the, year 1891 he commenced 
practice ‘ dh his , own , account, 
ihd, on passirig the . examination 
rf' the Royal' Institute -of British 
Architects,, was elected’ ah Associ- 
tie in rSgiy and a Fellow in 
atei pnictised in London for some 


years and was associated with Mr. 

A. H. Ryan-Tenison, f.r.i.b.a,, in 
several important works. In 1898 
he was appointed architect to his 
present firm and proceeded to India. 
Mr. Thornton is also known as the 
illustrator of several books, amongst 
others his father’s work, Memories 
of Seven Campaigns,” in which 
the experiences of the veteran were 
condensed. 

Mr. ROOSTUMJEE DHUNJEE- 
BHOY MEHTA, c.i.e., was born 
in Bombay on the 26th July, 1849', 
He belongs to the ”Shenshais ” or 
the Imperial class — a class which 
counts among its members several 
notabilities, including two distin- 
guished Baronets. He received his 
vernacular education at a local Guz- 
rati school, and when nine years of 
age was placed in the Bombay 
Branch school. 

In the year i860, his father, Mr. 
Dhunjeebhoy Byramjee Mehta, 
made up his mind to settle in 
Calcutta, and with his family left 
Bombay, travelling by sea, railway 
communication nqt being existent in 
those days between Bombay and 
Calcutta, for the Capital of India. 
On arrival in Calcutta Mr. R. D, 
Mehta joined the Bengal Academy, 
an educational institution opened 
and managed by the late Mr. Charles 
D’Cruze, an educationist of repute. 

After completing his education 
Mr. Mehta was placed with the well- 
known firm of Messrs. Apcar .& 
Company as an apprentice, his 
father being desirous that he should 
have a sound commercial training. 
Mr. Mehta showed considerable 
aptitude for business, and his steady 
habits, business capacity, honesty 
and winning manners secured for 
him the goodwill and sympathy 
of the late Mr. Seth Aratoon Apcar 
and Mr. A. G. Apcar, with both of 
whom he was a favourite. 

After remaining with the firm 
for two years Mr. Mehta left to 
join his father’s business, Messrs. 

B. Mehta & Company, which 
was at that time in a flourishing 
condition, carrying on an extensive 
trade with China and having a 
Branch at Hong-Kong. In' 1870 
Mr; ,R, D: Mehta went to Hong- 
Kong! to manage the Branch there; 
and also, visited Japan in the, in- 
.fcerests of the firm. In 1877 
Mr. Mehta journeyed to England^ 


the purport of his visit to that 
country being to purchase the ma- 
chinery and plant requisite to start 
a cotton mill in Calcutta, an object 
he had in view for some little time. 
In the same year he accordingly 
started the “ Empress of India” 
Cotton Mills, so named to com- 
memorate the assumption of the title 
of Empress of India by Her late 
Majesty Queen Victoria in that year. 
Under his able supervision and 
careful management these Mills 
succeeded in producing yarns within 
twelve months of their establish- 
ment, and cleared cent per cent 
within three years of their existence. 

As a public man Mr. R. D. Mehta 
is connected with the leading poli- 
tical, literary, scientific, and com- 



Mr. R. D. Mehta,. 


mercial societies of the land, and 
there are but few public movements 
in which he does not take a prom- 
inent part. He is also an ardent 
worker and a disinterestedi advo- 
cate in the cause of Indian progress, 
and there has hardly been a pub- 
lic meeting held since 1883 at Which 
he has not spoken, Mr. Mehta is 
a Life Member of the Asiatic So- 
ciety, of the Society of Arts, London, 
of the Albert Victor Hospital, of 
the India Club, a Governor of the 
Mayo Hospital, and . several other 
institutions. He was one of the 
principal founders of the Bengal 
National, , Chamber ,, of Commerce, 
and was its Vice-President from its 
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very commencement. He is one 
of the Vice-Presidents of the Indian 
Association, and a tower of strength 
to the Parsi community of Calcutta, 
who recognize in him their leader 
and the exponent of their views. 
Mr. Mehta is an Honorary Magis- 
trate and Justice of the Peace for 
the town of Calcutta, a Visitor of 
the Presidency and Central Jails 
and has also been a Port Commis- 
sioner. In January 1893 Mr. R. D. 
Mehta was appointed to the high 
office of Sheriff of Calcutta, an ap- 
pointment which was welcomed un- 
animously by the entire press of 
Calcutta, both Anglo-Indian and 
Vernacular, as a fitting recognition 
of his public services. Curiously 
enough on the day of his assuming 
office, he was called upon to open 
the proceedings of the large and 
important meeting of citizens held 
at the Town Hall, to protest 
against the Jury Notification of the 
Bengal Government, which duty 
he discharged with great eloquence, 
and his declaration that the move- 
ment had his full sympathy was 
received with acclamation. Mr. 
R. D. Mehta is the second Par- 
see who has held this high and 
responsible appointment. In Local 
Self-Government, Mr. Mehta has 
also made a big reputation, as 
or fifteen years, in fact since a 
Local Board was created for Alipore, 
he has been the Chairman of that 
body, whilst as Chairman of the 
important Manicktollah Munici- 
pality from 1901 to 1904 he has 
been able to raise the revenue re- 
ceipts by some Rs. 20,000, and un- 
der his careful and business-like 
guidance the percentage of collec- 
tions rose from 64 to 97 per cent. 
The spiritual welfare of the com- 
munity to which he belongs, has 
always been a matter of great con- 
sideration to him, as to his vener- 
able father, and at considerable 
personal expense they brought over 
from Bombay Parsi priests for the 
benefit of their co-religionists. The 
Masonic Fraternity of Calcutta have 
in Mr. Mehta a strong supporter, 
and he is one of the Vice-Presidents 
of the Bengal Masonic Association, 
and has subscribed liberally to its 
funds. On the occasion of the 
Diamond Jubilee of Her late Majesty 

B ueen Victoria, Mr-^ Mehta was 
ected a Member of the deputation 
(as Vice-President of the Indian 


Association) which went to Simla to 
convey to His Excellency the Earl 
of Elgin, the then Viceroy of Indian 
the loyal congratulations of the 
Princes and the people of Bengal 
on that auspicious occasion, and he 
also performed the same agreeable 
duty on behalf of the District and 
Local Boards of Alipore. In 1897, 
the dignity of ‘'Companion of the 
Indian Empire was conferred on 
Mr. R. D. Mehta, and great was the 
satisfaction throughout all classes 
in Calcutta at this honour being 
awarded to one of its most 
prominent public men, and this 
feeling of public approval found 
a fitting manifestation in a 
congratulatory banquet that was 
given in his honour on the 24th 
March 1898 by the leading re- 
presentatives of all sections of the 
community. 

Mr. R. D. Mehta was for some 
years Persian Consul in Calcutta 
from early in igoo until 
December 1903, and but for the 
unfortunate incident that hap- 
pened in Bushire when H. E. 
Lord Curzon visited that Port in 
the Persian Gulf, in 1903, would 
have probably still continued in 
the appointment. Mr. Mehta, 
however, considered that a grave 
breach of international courtesy 
had been committed by the Shah's 
Goverximent, and having the 
courage of his opinions, and 
finding it inconsistent with his 
principles, he promptly resigned 
the Consulship. 

The English mercantile commu- 
nity will feel indebted to Mr. 
Mehta for his able advocacy in 
regard to the fixity of exchange. 
Mr. Mehta was invited by both the 
Viceroy and the Lieut. -Governor to 
go to England as a witness for ex- 
amination by the Currency Com- 
mittee* but he was prevented from 
accepting that kind invitation by 
the serious illness of his aged father. 
Mr. Mehta was asked then to put 
his ideas on paper, which he did by 
contributing a series of letters in the 
columns of the " Englishman," 
which were presented from time to 
time before the Currency Com- 
mission. 

-Mr. MERWANJEE NANABHOY 
MEHTA, Merchant, 65^ Ezra Street 
and 36, Canning Street, Calcutta, 
was born in Bombay in the year 


1857, He was educated first at 
the Bombay High School, and sub- 
sequently at St. Xavier's College, 
Calcutta. Commencing business 
with a capital of nominal amount, 
he formed the firm of M. N. Mehta, 
when only twenty-one years of age, 
dealing in China goods. The firm 
from small beginnings prospered 
and its trade rapidly e.xpanded 
enabling the founder to largely exr 
tend his operations. For a time he 
ran a manufacturing business in 
connection with the firm, but later 
gave this up and impoi'ted the goods 
he formerly made locally, from 
Bohemia, After over a quarter of 
a century of careful management 
directed with much commercial 
skill by Mr. Mehta personally, the 



Mr, M. N. Metha, 


firm is established in a large way 
of business with the Far East, 
especially Japan, to which country 
it exports Indian produce and 
imports Japanese products* Mr. 
Mehta has branches in China in the 
cities of Canton and Hong-Kong* 
In 1905, Mr. Mehta undertook a 
tour through America, Europe and 
Japan with a view to learning at 
first hand the resources of those 
countries. He is a self-made man 
in the best sense of the word, 
having built up a. large and 
successful business without any 
aid, excefjt that of his own com- 
mercial integrity and business 
acumen. 
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Messrs. D. L. MILLAR & Co., Jute 
Balers and Shippers, Head Office, 
135, Canning Street, Calcutta, estab- 
lished in the year igoi ; agencies in 
London and Dundee. The Firm 
deals ill Jute and Jute shipping 
exclusively. Mr. D. L. Millar is the 
sole proprietor of the business. He 
came to India in 18S7 and joined a 
firm of merchants in Calcutta as 
Assistant He remained with this 
firm for some years ; then the time 
came for him starting on his own ac- 
count, when he founded the present 
firm of D. L. Millar & Co. Mr. Millar 
is a Member of the Committee of the 
Calcutta Baled Jute Association. 

Messrs. MITCHELL & Co.,— 
Messrs. Mitchell, one of the oldest 
firms in Bombay, was established in 
1880 by Mr. F. Mitchell and Mr. J. 
N. F. Mitchell, Produce Brokers, and 
are now doing business as Cotton and 
General Commission Agents. In 
1891, Mr. F. Mitchell having pre- 
viously retired, Mr. Pestonjee Nus- 
serwanjee Masani joined Mr. J. N. F. 
Mitchell in a partnership which con- 
tinued till 1895, when the latter 
retired and the conduct of the firm 
was left entirely to the guidance of 
Mr. Masani. The experience gained 
by Mr. Masani as an Assistant to 
late Mr. Harry John, the leading 
Exchange Broker of Bombay, has 
borne good fruit for Messrs. Mitchell 
in their many connections through- 
out India, and the business has 
enormously increased with the 
able assistance of his brothers and 
sons. 

The MITSUI HOUSE, TOKYO, 
Japan.— The Mitsui ^ House is the 
centre of a group of business con- 
cerns carrying on a very wide range 
of business in the land of the Mikado 
and abroad.. The head of the, fami- 
lies,, which, number eleven in all, is ■ 
Baron > Hachiroyemon Mitsui, Its 
ventures .include almost every 
hi^anch- of business, namely. Bank- 
ing, Trading and Mining. , 

, The Mitmi Ginko (Bank):.—;, 
Known as such since the year 1876, 
the: Mitsui -Ginko .of Tokyo is the 
development under modern dondi- 
tiofisof the Mitsui exchange houses' ' 
yf olden days. . Tt is at present one 
Dif the lairge^, bankings houses; % 
fapan;^ and. its' origin; dates bade 
lao^e than 200 years, the mem- 
bers of the Mitsui family opened ex- 


change and general banking busi- 
ness in Kyoto and Yedo(nowTokyo) 
and afterwards in Osaka under the 
style of the Mitsui Exchange House, 
which name was not changed till 
1876 when the present style was 
adopted. The Bank was for very 
many years the chief, if not the sole, 
financial establishment in Japan, 
and rendered great service to the 
Government as well as to the 
commercial and industrial com- 
munities of the succeeding periods 
in the country. The provisions of 
the Japanese Banking Acts passed 
in the year 1876 necessitated a re- 
constitution of the business ; hence 
the new style of the Mitsui Ginko. 
In 1893 a further re-constitution 
was rendered necessary by the 
provisions of the commercial codes 
promulgated in that year. But 
throughout these nominal changes 
the establishment remained virtual- 
ly the same concern that has held 
the field for a couple of centuries. 
The Bank is entirely in the hands 
of members of the Mitsui family 
who as partners assume unlimited 
responsibility for the transactions of 
the concern. The following are the 
names of the proprietors : — 

Baron . Hachiroyemon Mitsui, 
Messrs. Gennosuke Mitsui, Hachiro- 
jiro Mitsui, Takayasu Mitsui, besides 
other mem.bers of the House. The 
present President is Mr. Takayasu 
Mitsui, who is assisted in the general 
management of the Bank's affairs 
by Mr. ' Senkichiro Hayakawa. 
The Head Offices of the Bank are at 
No. I, Surugacho, Nihombashi-Ku, 
Tokyo. There are branch offices 
ft Osaka, Kyoto, Nagoya, Kobe, 
Hiroshima, Moji, Nagasaki, Hako- 
date, Shimonoseki, Yokkaichi, and 
Yokohama, and other chief towns in 
Japan. The Bank has also agents 
in the chief towns in the interior, 
and in Formosa and Korea. The 
paid-up capital Of the Bank is 
5,000,000 yen, Reserve fund 
6,300,000 yen and Deposits amount 
to 49,388,465 yen. 

The Mitsui Biissan Kaisha,--!The 
Trading . Department of the Mitsui 
House is the Mitsui Bussan Kaisha 
which engages in general export and 
import trade in addition to own- 
ing ' and ^maintaining a fleet of 
steatnefs since its establishment in 
1876. This concern has its head 
office at No. i, Surugacho, Nihom- 
bashi-Ku„ Tokyo, ana the principal 


articles of export trade with which 
the Mitsui Bussan Kaisha are con- 
nected are coal, raw silk, cotton 
yarn, cloth, copper, silver, sulphur, 
camphor, matches, matting and 
others which are chiefly exported to 
England, the Continent, the United 
States, China and India. The firm 
import into Japan from abroad cot- 
ton, rice, machinery, wool, sugar, 
hardware, tin, and other sundry 
mei'chandise. In Japan the Mitsui 
Bussan Kaisha have branches in all 
principal cities, such as Osaka, 
Kobe, Yokohama, Nagasaki, 
Nagoya, Moji, Hakodate, Kuchi- 
notsu and Formosa, besides 
numerous agents in other parts of 
Japan. Abroad the firm have 
branches at London, New York, 
Hamburg, and San Francisco (by 
the style oi Messrs. Mitsui & Co.) 
and Bombay, Singapore, Soura- 
baya, Hongkong, Manila, Shanghai, 
Canton, Amoy, Tientsin, Chefoo, 
Chemulpo, Seoul, and other chief 
ports of the East. They represent 
in Japan several leading European 
and American Houses of business 
and hold the agency abroad for the 
principal Japanese Insurance Com- 
panies, Collieries, Cement and Paper 
factories. The Managing Director of 
the Company is Mr. Senjiro Wat- 
anabe who assists the President 
of the firm, Mr. Hachirojiro Mitsui, 
in the general management. In 
British India, the Bombay branch 
office which is situated at Telephone 
Buildings, Home Streat, Fort, Bom- 
bay, deals ill the export of Indian 
cotton and wool to Japan as its chief 
business, besides the export of 
Indian cotton yarn to Hongkong and 
China, the export of Indian cotton to 
the Continent and the export of 
Japanese sundries, such as matches, 
silk, matting, camphor, etc., besides 
import of Java sugar into India. 
Lately the firm has despatched their 
own agent to Calcutta for the 
extension of business where the 
prospect promises well. The Bom- 
bay Branch Office was established 
on the 5th March 1893, and the 
volume of business is increasing 
year by year. 

The Mitsui Mining Co . — The 
mining concern carried on by the 
Mitsui House is the Mitsui Mining 
Company,, which conducts mining 
business on a- considerable ; scale 
chiefly in coal, but, including silver, 
copper, sulphur,, and other minerals. 
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The welUknowD Miike coal is 
produced by the Company's Colliery 
of the same name in Kiushu, and is 
the best steaming coal in Japan. 
Besides its mines in working the 
Company has many concessions at 
present unworked and its prospects 
are very promising. The Mitsui 
Bussan Kaisha act as the sole agents 
for the output of the Company’s 
mines. ThePresident, Mr. Saburo- 
suke Mitsui, is assisted by Mr. 
Takuma Dan, Managing Director of 
the Company, in its general man- 
agement. The Company's Head 
offices are at No. i, Surugacho, 
Nihombashi-Ku, Tokyo. 

All the offices belonging to the 
above three concerns of Mitsui in 
Tokyo are now brought under one 
roof, and a handsome new building 
at No. I, Surugacho, Nihombashi- 
Ku, Tokyo, is one of the ornamental 
features of the Capital of Japan. 

Mr. THOMAS DURIE MOORE, 
Chief Agent to the New Mofussil 
Company, Limited, Hummum 
Street, Fort, Bombay, is the eldest 
son of Mr. Thomas Henry Moore, 
the late Chief Agent of the New 
Mofussil Company, one of the oldest 
merchants in Bombay, who died in 
Bombay in December 1903. 

Mr. T. D. Moore was born in 
London in the year 1876 and was 
educated at the Birkenhead School, 
in Cheshire. In 1893 he started in 
the firm of Messrs. Moore Brothers 
and Company, Liverpool, whiqh 
was the corresponding firm of 
Messrs. T. H. Moore & Company, 
Bombay, of which he is now sole 
partner. In 1904 he joined Messrs. 
J. P. Alpe <& Co., London, Merchants, 
and in October of the following 
year’ he came to India and joined 
the New Mofussil Company in 
Bombay as a junior assistant since 
which time he has risen to be their 
chief agent. 

Mr. Moore is also a Director of 
the Bombay Cotton Trades Asso- 
ciation. He takes a keen interest in 
sport of all kinds, and, as a member 
of the Bombay Gymkhana Riigby 
Football Club, has played for about 
nine years, on various occasions cap- 
taining the team, Mr. Moore is also 
a keen follower of the Bombay 
fox-hounds, and in' the annual 
Point- to' Point races is one of 
Bombay's mpst prominent cross- 
country riders, i ; . 


Messrs. MORAN & Co., Indigo 
and Produce Brokers, No, 3, Mangoe 
Lane. Stanislaus Moran, sole pro- 
prietor. This is one of the longest 
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established houses in this line in 
Calcutta. It directly carried on the 
business of the old house of Hickey 
Bailey & Co., after the cessation 
of the latter in 1849. The firm of 
William Moran & Co. was started in 
that year by Mr. Wm. Moran, whose 
experience in Indigo was gained as 
an Indigo Planter in Champarun. 
The Indigo Department of the firril 
was at first under' the management 
of Mr. Francis Bailey. At a later 
date, Mr. Charles Estcourt Cresswell 
was taken into the firm and took 
charge of the Indigo Department. 
The partners at this time consisted 
of Mr. William Moran, Samuel Pryce 
Griffiths, Charles Estcourt Cresswell 
and James Murdoch. In 1866, Mr. 
Cresswell retired from the firm. 
Mr, J. G. Meugens joined the firm 
as partner in his place in 1873. Mr. 
Meugens had been an Assistant since 
the year 1863 and became Auc- 
tioneer to the firm in 1866, and has 
acted in this capacity for Moran 
& Co. ever since. Mr. William 
Moran, the founder of the firm died 
in 1894, but his interest was carried 
on by his son, Mr. Stanislaus Moran, 
who had gained experience in the 
Indigo department for some years 
previously. Mr. Meugens retired 
from his partnership in the firm 


in the year 1892, but his services in 
the Indigo department were still 
retained. In 1896 the old estab- 
lished firm changed for a brief pe- 
riod to the .style Of Baines & Co., 
but in 1898 reverted to the name 
of Moran & Co., with Mr. Stanislaus 
Moran, proprietor, Mr. J. G. Meu- 
gens carrying on the business as 
Manager. Mr. Julius Gerard Meu- 
gens is the second Son of the late 
Peter Joseph Meugens of Mincing 
Lane, a well-known broker. He 
first entered the indigo trade in 
the year 1855 under the direction 
of Mr. John Gerard Wich, at the 
time Belgian Consul in London. 
He joined a firm of produce brokers 
in Mincing Lane in 1859, 
serving with them for a couple of 
years he came out to India as indi- 
go buyer for the firm of Rutz, Rees 
& Co. in 1862. This firm closing its 
business in the following year, Mr. 
Meugens joined the firm of Moran & 
Co., and has remained with them ever 
since. He is one of the doyens of 
Calcutta residents having been es- 
tablished here for forty-four years. 

Mr. SILAS MEYER MOSES 
comes of a great Jewish family, equal- 
ly well known in Europe and Asia-r 
the Sassoons — being the son of the 
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eldest daughter of the Ute Mr.David - 
Sassoon, the founder of the com- 
mercial house of that name. There 
is a tradition that the) Sassoons ,, 
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are of the house of King David, 
but authentic history first mentions 
them as leaders of their community 
in Toledo, from which city they fled 
to escape persecution, and settled in 
Baghdad, where they have always 
been distinguished for their wealth 
and high character. The develop- 
ment of British India led to the 
migration hither of many of the more 
prominent Persian Jews, among 
them Mr. David Sassoon, who as 
head of his community in Bombay in . 
the stormy days of '57, did much to 
quiet the apprehensions of that city, 
by proffering the services of himself 
and his co-religionists to the Govern- 
ment at a moment when many were 
wavering. Mr. S. M. Moses was in 
school at this time, and after com- 
pleting his course at the Elphin- 
stone Institution proceeded to 
China, in 1862, where for many years 
he was managing partner of the 
firm of David Sassoon, Sons & Co. 
It was here that Mr. Moses had his 
first taste of public life, being, for a 
large part of his stay, on the Finance 
Committee of the Municipality of 
Shanghai, and taking a constant 
interest and active part in the 
administration of that progressive 
and cosmopolitan settlement. 

Heleft China in 1880, and, after a 
tour in Europe, returned to Bombay 
and joined the firm of David Sassoon 
& Co., shortly afteirwards marrying 
Rachel, daughter , of the late Mr. 
Abraham, a lady wlao up to the time 
of her death (14th July 1905) took 
a prominent part and assisted her 
husband worthily in all works of 
charity and social advancement. 

On the death of his uncle, Mr. S. 
D. Sassoon, Mr. Moses succeeded to 
the Directorate of several public 
Companies and membership of other 
bodies, including the Bank of Bom- 
bay, the : Port Trust, the Oriental 
Life Assurance Company, and the 
Sassoon Industrial and Reformatory 
Institution. As President in 1898, 
his services were particularly valu- 
able to the Bank of Bombay at a time 
when the transition from a silver to 
a j^old standard caused hovel ffuctu- 
ations in the money market which 
pua^zled experienced financiers. 

He was . re-eledted ' to this dis- 
lin^ished office in 1900-1902., and 
^ain in igoS, -It Is needless to say 
df Mfv Moses*- varied 
oswledge of ihterhatiou^ trade is, 
;Be is.a pixamnent 
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member of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and on not only commercial 
but on all matters affecting the 
public weal, Mr. Moses has always 
spoken out strenuously and with all 
the weight of his experience and 
judgment. In recognition of his 
interest in education, Mr. Moses 
was nominated a Fellow of the 
Bombay University in 1899, and 
he was nominated a Member of the 
Bombay Legislative Council, during 
Lord Sandhurst's administration in 
the following year, and was re-no- 
minated in 1902 by H. E. Lord 
Northcotej being the third re- 
presentative of his race to receive 
this honour, his two predecessors 
being also members of the same 
business house. Besides his re- 
sponsibilities as head of his firm and 
the public work already mentioned, 
Mr. Moses finds time for many 
other duties. He was one of the 
Justices of the Peace, who in the 
early days of the plague in Bombay, 
went from house to house with 
the search parties, using his great 
influence with the natives to calm 
the resentment which this measure 
provoked. He has served on the 
recent Presidency Famine Funds, 
and is a trustee for the Bombay 
branch of the Countess of Dufferin 
Fund. Mr. Moses was a recipient 
of the Coronation Medal and was one 
of the Honorary Magistrates lately 
appointed by Lord Lamington. 

Sir HURKISONDAS NUR- * 
ROTUMDAS, Knight, was born in 
November 1849, and is an influential 
and representative citizen of Bom- 
bay, being one of the largest Mill- 
owners in the Presidency and Chair- 
man of several cotton manufacturing 
companies. He has done a great deal 
and worked energetically for the 
benefit of the country, especially in 
the beneficent efforts which have 
been made for providing medical 
help for the women of India. Like 
liis father, he is very charitable. He 
assisted in raising funds for bringing 
out the first lady Doctor from 
England, and the excellent work 
carried oh for several years by Dr. 
Pechey Phipson was the result of 
these efforts. The inauguration of 
the, Dufferin Fund followed, and as 
Lady Reay took the lead in this 
movement, Sir Hurkisondas further 
helped by founding, in her name a 
scholarship in the Bombay Univer- 


sity and a Gold Medal to be awarded 
annually to the best lady graduate 
in the L. M. & S. examination. As a 
Member of the Committee formed by 
Dr. Pechey Phipson. for establishing 
a Sanitorium at Nasik, he assisted 
by contributing a number' of build- 
ings, and also gave assistance to- 
wards the Leper Asylum at Matunga. 
The chief of his good works is the 
New Lunatic Asylum at Nawapada 
which bears the name of his late 
father, and is a generous gift the 
benefits whereof will be continued 
through future generations. He has 
been an intelligent and painstaking 
Member of the Municipal Corpora- 
tion since 1878, and was appointed 
Sheriff of Bombay in 190*2" As a 
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Secretary or Member of various 
Committees he always worked for the 
promotion of various good objects. 
After the Coronation Durbar at Delhi 
he had the honourable distinction of 
Knighthood conferred on him by 
His Majesty the King-Emperor, 

Mr. CHARLES NICOLL, Manager 
of the National Bank of . India, 
Ld., Calcutta Branch, was born at 
Kirriemuir, in Forfarshire, Scotland, 
in the year 1865. In 1884, he join- 
ed the London office of the National 
Bank of India, Ld., and, after two 
years’ service there, was appointed 
to the Bank's branch at Bombay 
and came but tb India in 188&. 
Mr. Nicoll became Manager of the 
Branch in Calcutta in May 1904. . 
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THE NATIONAL BANK OF 
INDIA, Ld., Calcutta. Established in 
1863 in Calcutta. This Bank has 
during its career of upwards of 42 years 
rapidly expanded until now it is one of 
the largest and most important banking 
institutions in the East. The Head 
Office is in London, where it was 
registered under the Companies’ Act 
of 1862 in March 1866, and the 
extent of the Bank’s operations and 
influence on the trade of India, 
Burma, Ceylon, and 
East Africa, may be 
gauged by the number 
of its branches estab- 
lished throughout these 
countries, there beinj; 
nine in India, two in 
Burma, three in Ceylon 
and three in East Africa, 
as also two at Aden. 

In former years the 
Bank also had branches 
in Hong-Kong and 
Shanghai, but these 
were relinquished some 
twenty-five years ago, 
the Bank confining its 
operations to India and 
the countries above 
mentioned. The Capi- 
tal of the Bank is 
;^i,ooo,ooo, of which 
one-half is paid up, and 
it has a reserve fund 
of ;^5oo,ooo. The 75th 
report by the Directors 
showed a very satisfac- 
tory state of affairs 
obtaining for the year 
ended 31st December 
1904, After paying to 
its shareholders the sub- 
stantial dividend of ten 
per cent, and allowing 
for considerable sums 
being put to the credit 
of House Property 
Account, and the 
Officers* Pension Fund, 
a large surplus still remained at the 
credit of profit and loss account. 
The major portion of this surplus 
has been returned to the shareholders 
in the unique way of distributing 
amongst them one Bonus Share of 
(on which ;^i2 los, is credited 
as paid up) to each five shares held, 
thus practically making a free present 
of a one-half fully paid' up share to 
each holder of five shares. Few banks 
trading in the East have been thus 
able to reward: so substantially the 


confidence of its shareholders, and that 
the National Bank of India has done 
so speaks highly for the strength of its 
financial position and the soundness 
of its management both at home and 
abroad. Of course, this issue of bonus 
shares somewhat alters the capital 
account of the Bank, increasing the 
Subscribed Capital to ;£‘i,2oo,ooo 
and the Paid-up Capital to ;^6oo,ooo. 
Amongst the names on the Board of 
Directors are those of several gentle- 


National Bank of India, Calcutta. 

men of lengthy Indian experience, and 
who are also deeply interested in the 
commercial progress and welfare of 
India, and to their extensive know- 
ledge of the trade requirements of the 
countrj^ much of the success of the 
Bank’s career is due. For many years 
the Bank’s premises in Calcutta were 
situated in Government Place, but the 
expansion of business necessitated, in 
1902, a removal to more spacious offices 
in Clive Street, where they are now more 
centrally and conveniently situated. 


The NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA 
(Japan Mail S. S. Co., Ltd.) 

‘ 'The Nippon Yusen Kaisha' ' 
took its name in 1885 on the amalga- 
mation of the only two rival steam- 
ship Companies in Japan at that time 
‘ 'The Mitsubishi Kaisha’ ’ or ' 'Three 
Diamonds Company” and the 
"Kyodo” Unyu Kaisha” or Union 
Transportation Company. From 
1885 onwards for the following nine 
years the great bulk of the Coastwise 
carrying trade was 
performed by the Fleet 
of the ' ' N i p p 0 n 
Yusen Kaisha, ’ ’ re- 
gular services being 
maintained between 
Kobe and Vladivos- 
tock, Kobe and Tien- 
tsin via Korean Ports 
and Yokohoma and 
Shanghai. In 1892 
when the rapid devel- 
opment of the Cotton 
Spinning Industry^ in 
Japan rendered im- 
portant the question of 
procuring a supply of 
raw cotton, the Com- 
pany established a 
Steamship service bet- 
ween Japan and Bom- 
bay, their vessels also 
making frequent voy- 
ages to Australia and 
Hawaii, carrying 
emigrants . Through- 
out this, era, the Com- 
pany received from 
the Treasury a yearly 
subsidy, in considera- 
tion of which it was 
pledged to maintain 
several, mail routes, to 
place its vessels at the 
disposal.of the Govern- 
ment for transport 
purposes, should occa- 
sion for such a step 
arise, and gener^ly to 
carry Mails between the Ports to 
which its Steamers plied. 

In 1894, when war broke out be- 
tween Japan and China, the latter 
had - to despatch, large bodies of 
-troops to Korea, to Manchuria, to 
China 'Proper and to Foririosa, At 
one time the, Armies of the Empire 
beyond the sea aggregated a‘ hun- 
dred and twenty thousand fighting 
'men together with a hundred thou- 
sand land transport 'cooHes.' Such 
an effort severely taxed, the shipping 
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resources of the country. Nearly 
all the large steamers of the Nippon 
Yuseh Kaisha had to be detached 
for public service, and it became 
necessary to purchase many others, 
not only for the purpose of aug- 
menting the fleet of transports, but 
also in order to obviate any prolong- 
ed interruption of the regular marine 
carrying trade. Many of these 
newly acquired steamers ultimately 
remained in the hands of the 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. In fact, 
just as the Formosa Expedition of 
1873 had greatly raised the Mitsu- 
Bisixi Company’s status and in- 
creased its fleet, so the War of 1894-5 
Anally established the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha ’s reputation for efficiency, 
and amply justified the trust 
hitherto reposed in it by the State. 
Throughout the space of nine 
months during the War, the Com- 
pany had no less than 50 steamers 
engaged in transport services, which 
involved the constant navigation 
of dangerous and unfamiliar seas in 
the depth of winter. Most of these 
ships were officered and manned by 
Japanese, only a few foreigners who 
volunteered for the expedition being 
employed. Yet from ist to last 
only one serious accident connected 
with navigation happened to any 
of these ships. There could no 
longer be any doubt that the dis- 
ability under which the nation 
laboured at the commencement of 
the Meiji era had been removed, 
and that the Japanese were now 
competent to navigate and manage 
sea-going steamers. 

The successful issue of the war 
naturally gave a marked impetus 
to maritime enterprise and the Exe- 
cutive and Legislature combining to 
foster that useful tendency, laws 
were passed granting special aid to 
Navigation and Shipbuilding. The 
Company therefore resolved to 
greatly extend its field of opera- 
tions. It increased its Capital to 
32 miUion yen, and determined to 
establish regular Steamship services 
to America^ Europe and Australia, 
Orders were accordingly given for “ 
the construction of twelve twin 
screw steamers of /over 6,606 tons 
for' the, European line, and three 
ranging from 3,800 to 5,300 tons for 
the Australmn. line. . With , such a 
Capital, m Reserves aggregating 
and with a fleet 
Steamm aggregating ^60 


tons gross, the majority of them 
new and provided with every re- 
source for contributing to the com- 
fort of passengers and every modern 
facility for the carrying trade, the 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha now ranks 
among the greatest enterprises of 
its kind in the world. The regular 
services maintained by it indepen- 
dently of its lines between all the 
principal ports in Japan are with 
China, Korea, Formosa, Asiatic 
Russia, the Straits Settlements, 
India, the Red and Mediterranean 
Seas, Eui'ope, Canada, America 
and Australia. The Japanese Diet 
in 1899 resolved to grant subsidies 
to the Company's European and 
American Lines and thus all foreign 
and home lines with but a few ex- 
ceptions are run under mail contract 
with the Imperial Government. 
The Head office is in Tokio and 
Branch Offices and Agencies to the 
number of nearly go are situated at 
all the Ports of call and other im- 
portant points. The total number 
of the Company's employees is 
about 1,380, in addition to about 
4,800 representing crews, firemen, 
etc. The President, Mr. R. Kondo, 
was elected by his Co-Directors, 
was re-elected in 1902 at the 
expiration of the fixed term of 
presidential service ; and again, for 
the third time, in November 1905. 

The Nippon Yusen Kaisha now 
contemplate a permanent steamship 
service between Japan, Rangoon, 
and Calcutta. 

T. KUSUMOTO, General Mana- 
ger of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
(Japan S. S. Co.), Bombay. The 
office of the Japanese Company 
of which Mr. Kusumoto is General 
Manager was opened in the year 
1&96 at Bombay, and in 1897 Mr. 
Kusumoto took charge of it. The 
Company formerly ran some three 
steamersin a monthly service which 
was afterwards turned into a double 
service. The running of these stea- 
mers was suspended since J une xgps 
when the Japanese Government 
took them over. Since that time 
■the Company, has been doing 
business with, monthly chartered 
boats. with, which they, have re- 
placed their (Own Steamers. The 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha is the. con- 
.traictor to the Japanese Cotton 
Mills Association.: The amoiuit of 
business that. passes through their 


hands is represented by about 6 
lakhs of bales of cotton shipped 
yearly to Japan, Mr. Kusumoto 
has held various positions in the 
Company, having been connected 
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with it some 20 years in Korea and 
Tokio before Coming to Bombay. 
The Bombay service was resumed 
in April 1906. 

The new YORK LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE Company, a little while back 
celebrated its sixtieth anniversary 
by a convention which included re- 
presentatives of its field force from 
all over the world — fitting and 
appropriate celebration of the suc- 
cess it has achieved, which both in 
extent and in character has probably 
never been surpassed in the history 
of business. In methods of secur- 
ing business, in the internal machin- 
ery of an office equipped to carry 
an almost unlimited burden — in the 
attitude of the corphratioii .itself 
towards its constituent members, 
and to--a: large degree in its theo- 
ries of investment of the policy- 
holders’ money, the past ten years 
have placed the New York Life 
Insurance Company in’ a class by 
itself. / . ■. . 'V . , • 

The membership now, is over 
1,000,000. , , , 

The New York Life Insuranbe 
Company has .a. :iarg.e membership 
in every, civilized . country in the 
world, and files its. annual report 
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with each one of ‘these Governments. 
Years ago the figures entering into 
the annual statements of the Com- 
pany were described as stupendous, 
but still they continue to increase, 
in fact the figures can only be 
properly understood by reducing 
them from a yearly to a weekly or 
even a daily basis. The Company 
invests no money in stocks. Pre- 
sident McCall in an address said: — 
' Trust Funds of a Life Insurance 
Company must not be risked in 
speculation, and so I predict that, 
regardless of the permission granted 
by the laws of the several States 
and Govern- 


of each Committee being defined and 
each Committee having to make 
regular reports to the full Board once 
a month. The Trustees manage 
the Company’s affairs, therefore, 
through Committees appointed by 
them, solely for and in the interest 
of policy-holders. The marvellous 
success of the New York Life pays 
tribute to the wisdom of the 
Trustees now and in days gone by. 
As the protector of one million 
families, the New York Life’s watch- 
word is ‘‘Publicity.” Its annual 
statement gives a schedule of every 
mortgage held by the Company 


Japan, Java and the Straits 
Settlements, returning a year or 
two later and starting a Branch 
Of&ca, from which he controlled 
the whole work of these countries. 
To Mr. Seton Lindsay is due the 
foundation of the work in the East 
which, with hard work, great tact 
(and added to these, a charming 
personality), he made so secure. 
Early in 1892 under medical 
advice he decided to give up the 
management, and handed over to 
Mr. George Lane Anderson the 
control of India, Burma and 
Ceylon. Proof of the growth of 
the work is 


ments under 
which we 
are operat- 
ing, the New 
York Li f e 
Insurance 
Company 
will never 
again be the 
owner of 
stocks.” The 
Company 
sold in 1901 
all its stocks. 
Of the vast 
aggregate of 
more than 
250 million 
dollars in- 
vested in 
bonds by the 
Co mpan y, 
not one dol- 
lar of inter- 
est is in 
default, a 
showing as 
remarkable 
as it is cred- 



a record of 
36 lakhs of 
business in 
the * fi r s t 
three. . 
months of 
1905, which 
gives some 
idea of the 
success that 
has been 
achiev ed 
and of the 
possibilities 
of the fu- 
ture. Mr. 
Geo. Lane 
Anderson, in 
addition to 
the onerous 
duties of 
his appoint- 
ment as re- 
presentative 
of the Com- 
pany, has 
found time 
to encourage 
volunteering 


itable. The The New 

Company is 

a Mutual Company, its policy-holders 
own the Company and alone receive 
the profits of the Company. 
The Company is managed by the 
policy-holders through a Board of 
Trustees. The Trustees consist of 24 
elected persons who are responsible 
to, and are the direct representatives 
of, the policy-holders of the 
Company. The management of the 
Company’s affairs is carried on 
six standing Committees 
approved by the Board of Trustees, 
These Committees have in hand 
the Metalled, management of the 
affairs of the Company, the duties 


ORK Life Insurance Company Building, 

with an exact description of the 
property on which each mortgage 
is held, and welcomes any com- 
munications with reference to 
these properties. The properties 
owned exclusively by the Company 
include some very fine buildings 
in New York, Paris, Buda Pesth, 
Berlin, Vienna, Amsterdam and 
Montreal. In 1884 Mr. C.‘ Seton 
Lindsay came to Calcutta and 
opened out an agency with one 
of the leading mercantile firms 
of the city. He then travelled 
through the East opening out 
the Company’s work in China, 


New York. amongst the 

European 
assistants of the Banks and Mer* 
cantile firms, starting a Cycle 
Company, which - now numbers 
nearly fifty members; he is an 
Honorary Presidency Magis- 
trate, and a leading Freemason in 
Bengal, and at present Deputy 
District Grand Master of the 
Grand Lodge of Bengal. The 
Company under him ^ has active 
branches in Bombay, Madras, 
Rangoon , and Colombo, and gives 
employment to some hundreds of 
agents throughout India, Burma 
and Ceylon. 
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Mr. JOHN NICOLL, Chairman of 
the Indian Jute Mills Association, 
comprising all the jute mills in 
and near Calcutta, was born in the 
County of Forfar, Scotland. He was 
educated at the Arbroath Academy, 



Mr. John Nicoll, 


Arbroath, and began his business 
career in that place in the Bank of 
Scotland, from which he was trans- 
ferred to the Dundee Branch in 1883. 
Two years later he came out to India 
on the staff of Messrs. Thos. Duff & 
Co., Ld., Merchants, etc., and after 
passing through the various depart- 
ments in this Targe house he assumed 
sole charge in 1898. Through his 
energy and management the business 
of the firm has largely increased, and 
they now control over 3,000 looms and 
do a flourishing business in the jute 
spinning and manufacturing trade. 
He has on* five occasions been elected 
to the Chairmanship of the Indian 
Jute Mills Association. He'has 
always taken an active interest in 
Municipal affairs .in, Jute ^Mill areas. 
His. efforts, were especially directed 
to ' the condition of the mill work- 
people, -pn whom he has been able* to, 
.confer 'great benefits.; . He; is also 
knpwh forAhe inkrest, he has shown ,in 
charitabVe ihstituliph^ sport,, etpr / ; 

^ oilENTAt gov.eIn-- 

; M:^NT;SBGT|RIW ASStfR- 
; l>i'nii:tedv ’ '■•-T'he 

history of life ■insui'ahde iri India is 

■ speak Wg generally, of consider- 

■ able timidity on the part', both of 


the Insurance Companies and of the 
public. The companies were fright- 
ened by a dangerous climate, and so 
impressed by the comparatively short 
tenure of existence which the statistics 
revealed as being usually attained by 
the natives of the country, that, even 
to this day, some companies will not 
do business in India. 

It may be said, with little risk of 
being inaccurate, that thirty years ago 
life assurance was practically unknown 
to the natives of India, while Euro- 
peans had to pay heavily in the shape 
of special premia for the privilege of 
living in an objectionable climate. If 
lack of reliable vital statistics, fear of 
fraud, and the uncertainty which in 
those days always surrounded the ages 
of natives, tended to quench the little 
enterprise which Insurance Companies 
showed in India, the absolute apathy 
and disinclination to spend money in 
a new and incomprehensible direction 
displayed by Indians, formed an equal 
hindrance to this most beneficent of 
businesses. It is not to be wondered 
at, then, that when, in 1874, the late 
Mr. McLaucblan Slater proposed to 
start an In- 
dian Com- 
pany which 
should em- 
brace within 
its liberal 
conditions 
all classes of 
the very 
mixed com- 
m un i t y , 
those critics 
who did not 
laugh, sym- 
pathetically 
mourned, 
and pro- 
phesied a 
short life for 
the Com- 
pany^ How- 
ever, iMr. 

Slater had 
the courage’ 
of his opin- 
ions and 
floated bis 
Company, 
e ^ had 
carefujly 
, prepared the ' 
ground, the ' 
rates were - 
adjusted ex- 
actly to the 


known conditions of risk, and all lives 
proposed were subjected to the rigid 
scrutiny which alone could justify 
the acceptance of all sorts and 
conditions of men as assurers. 'Ihe 
result was success from the beginning, 
though at first it was so moderate 
compared with what it has latterly 
been, that the progress of the Company 
resembles, on a general view being 
taken of it, that of an avalanche of 
increasing business. At the beginning 
of the year 1905 the number of 
policies in force amounted to 43,356, 
assuring, with bonus additions, 
Rs. 8,88,02,223. The need and the 
fact of the careful examination of lives 
offered still existing, is show'n by the 
rejection of about 1,500 out of 6,381 
proposals made during last year. The 
issue of 4,790 new policies in one 
year, however, is a thing almost 
undreamt of thirty years ago, and tlie 
continual pushing of the Company’s 
business by a number of well-managed 
agencies has been largely helped by 
the solid fact the agents have had at 
their back, that the whole of the 
Company’s funds, amounting now to 



Oriental Building, BoWbav. 
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twenty-five million rupees, is invested 
in Government or other absolutely 
unquestionable securities. By far the 
greater part of the Company's invest- 
ments are in Government Paper, about 
being in the more remu- 
nerative Municipal debentures and 
Port Trust Bonds of Bombay and 
Karachi, Rs, 9,50,000 in loans on 
policies, and nearly five lakhs in house 
property. 

The city is indebted to banks and 
Insurance Companies for many fine 
buildings, and few are more striking, 
either in design or in situation, than 
that of the Oriental Life Office, which 
was completed in 1898 at a cost of 
over four and a half lakhs of rupees. 
The buildings are one of the last archi- 
tectural works of the late Mr. F. W. 
Stevens, whose skill has done so much 
to make Bombay the handsome city it 
is. The late Mr. Slater did not live 
very long after the Company had been 
installed in its present home, but he 
saw the Oriental established on the 
firm basis of ample funds and econom- 
ical management. Mr. R. Paterson- 
Brown, who had been with the Com- 
pany for some years, and who had 
spent his life in learning the business 
in one of the leading British Com- 
panies, became manager on the death 
of the founder, and under his care the 
traditions of the Company have been 
well maintained, and its prosperity has 
greatly increased. That the Oriental 
has been eminently successful in its 
original object of popularizing life 
insurance among the natives of India 
is shown by the fact that of nearly 700 
death claims paid in 1905, not ten 
per cent were Europeans or Eurasians. 
The great majority were Hindus, with 
a proportionate number of Parsees. 
The Mahomedan community do not 
show signs of such speedy economic 
conversion. This, no doubt, is due 
partly to the fatalistic religious outlook 
of the older school, and partly to the 
very general poverty of the greater 
number. 

The Oriental Office has many 
features beyond its table of rates to 
recommend it to dwellers in India. 
Some of these, such as the security of 
its investments, have been already 
mentioned ; others may be, mentioned 
here, such- as the wholesome rule that 
90 per cent of the profits, after provid- 
ing for the reserve fund, is divided 
among the policy-holders— a generous 
policy, but one that did not prevent the 
Directors from being able to secure for 


the shareholders a dividend of 12^* per 
cent on the last year's working (1905). 
Another wholesome and beneficent 
regulation is that policy holders in- 
sured for Rs. 4,000 or over have a 
vote at meetings of the Company. 
The Oriental Life Office is one of the 
missionaries of reformed economics 
which^ are slowly but surely bringing 
India intoline with the rest of ihe world. 


THE ORIENTAL GAS Company. 
While the events which led up 
to the great Mutiny of 1856-1857 



Mr. J. C. Watson. 


were maturing in parts of India, 
another day was dawning for 
Calcutta where the commercial 
enterprise of the Briton was tak- 
ing, in face of many difficulties, 
a new departure which led to the 
lighting of the City with coal gas 
instead of oil. It was about the year 
1856-1857 * that the Oriental Gas 
Company took over the works of 
the old French Gas Company, 
and amidst rumours and anxieties 
the founders slowly and steadily 
proceeded with the work of erecting 
a station for supplying Calcutta with 
gas. This was situated in Halliday 
Street, about the spot where the 
pumping station of the Corpo- 
ration of Calcutta now stands. The 
opening of the completed works 
was delayed owing to the terrible 
events of the Mutiny which shook 
the power of England in India to 
its foundations, but happily even- 
tuated in calmer times. Old resi- 
dents tell of the period when the 
law of curfew was prevalent in Cal- 
cutta, and when the people were 
warned to keep to their houses at 
night, and the streets were guarded 
by cannon and troops, and black 
darkness was practically all over the 
City. At the close of 1857 events 
were clearing, and as the victories of 
General Havelock and the Relief of 
Lucknow became known in Calcutta, 
the Town soon resumed its normal 
activity, and the busy Briton once 
more betook himself to his work. 
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The Act No. V of 1857 pa-ssed 
the Legislative Council and received 
the assent of the Governor-General 
on the 13 th February 1857, 
and immediately after the Mutiny 
was quelled the gas works com- 
menced operations. The first in- 
ception of gas was new to the 
native inhabitants, and it was only 
with persistent effort that pro- 
gress could be made, as the Aryans 
viewed its advent with consider- 
able suspicion. Some enlighten- 
ed Hindus were bold enough to take 
the new form of lighting, and since 
then there has been no fear of any 
loss of caste or other injury to 
the sects. Like most things in 
India progress was slow, but in the 
Jubilee year of the Company's ex- 
istence it is interesting to note that 
the original works have long been 
demolished and the works remov- 
ed to a larger site at Sealdah, 
while new works have arisen at 
Howrah for lighting the other side 
of the River Hooghly, A greater 
rate of progress is now being made, 
and ‘‘ The City of Dreadful Night'’ 
is now a well-lighted one, and more 
fit to take her place in the words 
of the late Sir JohnWoodburn as 
* 'Queen of the East." In point 
of population the City of Palaces 
takes second place in the domin- 
ions over which our beloved 
King rules, and it is noteworthy 
that the whole of Calcutta and 
Howrah is lighted with gas by 
one Company and not, as was the 
case in London, with several Com- 
panies, whose efforts to obtain cus- 
tomers proved so ruinous to the 
streets, that by law each Com- 
pany was confined to its own Dis- 
trict. From a very small beginning 
the Oriental Gas Company now 
supplies over 300 millions of cubic 
feet of gas annually. To do this it 
requires about 400 miles of gas 
mains which supply gas to private 
residents and to 10,000 street lamps. 
The Company employs a staff of 
about 1,100 men, of whom only 
five are from the old country. The 
Company uses over 30,000 tons 
of Indian coal annually and . was 
the first to give a fillip to the im- 
portant coal industry in India. 
The capital now stands at £$00,000. 
The present Chief Engineer and 
Manager is Mr, James Clarke Wat- 
son, who joined the Oriental Gas 
Company early in 1897, and took 


over full charge from Mr. Coates- 
Niven two and a half years ago. 
He was previously connected with 
one of the largest gas companies 
in London, and, having a knowledge 
of the most recent practice in gas- 
lighting, has conveyed his experi- 
ence to Calcutta, and in the last 
two years a great development has 
taken place in the improvement of 
the lighting. 

The Works at Sealdah have been 
recently remodelled, and large 
preparations have been made for 
the anticipated increase of busi- 
ness. The storage of gas will be 
doubled during the next two 
years and will be ready to hold 
its own against any other form of 
lighting both for efficiency and 
economy. 

The London Board of Directors 
are as follows : — 

R. Hesketh Jones, Chairman ; 
H. D. Ellis, R. Miller, A. T. East- 
man, and W. Williams. Secretary — 
H. J. Luff. Bankers — Lloyd’s Bank 
Ltd,, London. Town Office — 25, 
Chowringhee. Works Offices — Gas 
Street, Sealdah, and Grand Trunk 
Road, Howrah. Chief Engineer and 
Manager— J. C. Watson. Assistant 
Manager — J. W, Mackay. Auditors 
—Lovelock and Lewes. The Lon- 
don Office is Finsbury House, 
Blomfield Street, E. C. 

Items. 

Change from old form of fiat flame 

lighting to incandescent burners 

— May 1901. 

Introduction of high power lamps 

-'1903. . 

Sir PATRICK PLAYFAIR, Kt., 
1897; C.I.E., 1896; son of the 
late Patrick Playfair of Dalmar- 
nock, Lanarkshire, and Ardmil- 
]an, Ayrshire, by Georgian a, 
daughter of the late John Muir 
of Glasgow. Born 1852; married 
November 1903,, Frances Sophia, 
daughter of John Harvey of Car- 
nousie, Banffshire, and 5, De Vere 
Gardens. Educated at Loreto 
School and Glasgow University. 
Is member of the firms of Barry & 
Co., Calcutta, and J. B. Barry & Son, 
London. Has been Vice-President 
and President of the Bengal Cham- 
ber of Commerce and Mercantile 
Member of the Bengal Legislative 
Council; Additional Member of the 
legislative Council of the Viceroy 


and Governor-General of India, 
1S93-7 ; Sheriff of Calcutta, 1896. 
Residence, 2, Ennismore Gardens, 



Sir Patrick Playfair. 


London, S. W. Clubs — Oriental, 
Wellington and Bengal (Calcutta). 

Messrs. PERMAN AND HYND, 
Gunny Brokers, 23, Strand, Calcutta. 
This firm was established in the seven- 
ties under the name of Koch Brothers, 
and afterwards amalgamated with the 
firm of Trotter & Per man and styled 
Koch Perman in the year 1888. 
Upon the retirement of Mr. Simon 
Koch in 1893, the style of the firm 
was changed to its present form of 
Perman & Hynd. The firm deal 
exclusively in Jute fabrics.. Mr. David 
Hynd, the senior partner, was born 
in Dundee, Scotland, in 1863, and 
educated at Dundee High School. He 
received his first business experience 
in the firm of David Martin & Co., 
of Dundee, Flax and Jute Goods 
Merchants, with whom he remained 
for five years, commencing with 1878 
He proceeded to India in 1883 and 
joined Mjessrs., A. W. Hurle & Co., 
Jute Commission Agents, Serajganj, 
with whom he remained about six 
months. Coming to Calcutta he tbeii 
joined the firm, of Koch , Bros., the 
original firm of Perman &, Hynd, 
with which he has been connected 
ever since. Mr. Hynd is the Chair- 
man of the Jute . Fabric Brokers’ 
Association. 
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Messrs. HERBERT, PARROTT 
& Co., Wine and Spirit Merchants, 
4-1, Government Place, N.. Calcutta. 
— This well-known and enterprising 
firm was established at 7, Church 
Lane, Calcutta, in the year 1893, by 
Mr. W. J. E. Herbert and Mr. F. H. 
Parrott. Mr. Parrott has since de- 
ceased and Mr. W. J. E. Herbert 
some few years ago retired in 
favour of his son, Mr. L. W. A. 
Herbert, who also severed his con- 
nection with the business at the end 
of 1904. The firm has since been 
carried on by Mr, W. H. Humphries. 
This gentleman has had considerable 
experience in India. For a number 
of years he was connected with the 
East Indian Railway as Controller of 
Stores. In the year 1903 he retired 
from Railway service and joined the 
firm of Herbert, Parrott & Co,, when 
the place of business was removed to 
4-1, Government Place, N, 

In 1903 he took the business into 
his own hands and has since managed 
it personally. The firm holds the sole 
agency for the famous firm of Messrs. 
James Buchanan & Co., Ltd. They 
are also agents for Sir 
Robert Burnett's gins, 

California wines, “Big 
Tree” Brand, and G. H. 

Mumm's champagnes, 

Blood, Wolfe & Co.'s beer 
and stout, “Gold Bock’* 

Brewery Co., and many 
more in the wine and 
spirit busineiss. The qual- 
ity of the goods supplied 
by this finn has acquired 
a deservedly high repu-^ 
tation in India, especi- 
ally as the management, , 
has been successful in 
promoting the sale of the 
pure high-class Scotch 
whiskies produced by the 
famous (fistilling firm, of 
James Buchanan & Co.,' 

Ltd. These brands, known 
as the House of. Com- 
mons" whiskies, from, the 
fact of James Buchanan 
&. Co,, Ltd., ! being sup- . 
pliers to , the House of 
Parliament, have come 
intoVery: extended use in , 

India; liaost ^pular 

:the of pure ' 

: able spiritais a matter of 


not permit of the safe consumption 
of any but high-class liquors such as 



Mr. Humphjues, 

supplied by Messrs. Herbert, Parrott 
& Co. The “House of Commons" 


the fact that the “Royal Household 
Blend " of this brand was the only 
whisky supplied on board the S.S. 
Ophir during the tour of H. R. H. the 
Prince of Wales through the Austra- 
lian Commonwealth, also during his 
recent tour through India and 
Burma. Messrs. Herbert, Parrott & 
Co. have added a retail to their 
wholesale license and are prepared to 
supply wines, spirits, &c., by the 
bottle as well as by the dozen or case. 
Mr. W. H. Humphries, the present 
proprietor, is a native of Canterbury, 
England ; he received his education 
at the well-known Surrey County 
School ,Cranleigh, and King* s College, 
Canterbury, previous to which he 
was for three years a Chorister in the 
famous Canterbury Cathedral Choir. 

Mr. Humphries came out to India 
in the year 1874 and was for a period 
of some eighteen months in the ser- 
vice of the Military Department, 
Calcutta, and afterwards joined the 
East Indian Railway Company. He 
is a member of the Wine, Beer and 
Spirit Association, and his knowl- 
edge as a wine and spirit merchant 



Messrs. Herbert, Parrott & Co.’s Premises, Calcutta. 


,.tte iinp6i?taiice in a country , whiskies arc of particular value and . 
India where the elm wiU their quality may be gauged from 


is thorough, and the firm is progress- 
ing under his mahagemeiit. ; 
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The PELICAN and B R 1 T 1 S H 
EMPIRE LIFE OFFICE (estab- 
lished 1797). Originally founded over 
a century ago as “ The Pelican/' this 
office enjoys the distinction of being 
the oldest purely Life Office in the 
world established on joint-stock prin- 
ciples. Its Head Office is in Lombard 
Street, London, and is one of the 
most noted and ancient buildings in 
that City. For a considerable time 
the Company conducted its business 
under its original designation, but in 
1903 its name was changed from the 
Pelican ” to that of the Pelican and 
British Empire/' the business of the 
“British Empire Mutual Life Assurance 
Company” having been fused with that 
of the original Company in that year. 


The combination has resulted in 
greatly strengthening the position of 
the Company arid it has become one 
of the first magnitude, with Funds 
amounting to over ;^5,goo,ooo sterling 
and an annual income of ^600,000. 

The affairs of the Company are 
under the control of a strong and 
influential Board of Directors at 
Home. Amongst them the names of 
Viscount Hampden, Lord Avebury, 
Lord George Hamilton, and Sir John 
Gorst appear, and testify to the high 
standing of the Company, whilst the 
general management is conducted by 
Mr, G. H, Ryan, f.i.a* 

In India and the East, the Company 
transacts a large and increasing 


business. Their Head Office is at 
No. 12, Dalhousie Square, Calcutta, 
and Branches have been established in 
Bombay, Karachi, Rangoot^, Madras, 
Colombo, Penang and Singapore. A 
Local Board of Directors, consisting of 
Messrs. C. W. Foley, W. C. Graham 
and P. Mould, direct operations in 
India, the chief executive officer 
being Mr. R. A. C. Thomas, f.i.a. 
The advice of such experienced men 
in Indian affairs as Lord George 
Hamilton and Sir John Gorst, is of 
much advantage to the Company in 
the direction of its operations in the 
East, and through the medium of the 
Home Board this is always available. 

The Company is largely represented 
in Canada, the head office for the 


Dominion being in Montreal -where 
there is a local Board of Directors. 
Branches have also been established 
in most of the principal towns in the 
Dominion. Owing to < the strength 
of the valuation of the Canadian 
liabilities compared with the other 
offices transacting business- there, the 
Company appeals strongly to those 
who rightly -consider the question of 
security, the inost important for inves- 
tiyailion when effecting an Assurance. 
The management of the Company’s 
affairs in Canada is in the hands of 
Mr. A. McDougald. 

During its existence the Office has 
paid away in claims the large sum 
of thirteen million pounds, and that 


the affairs of the Company are upon a 
sound financial basis is shown by the 
fact that their available Resources eocceed 
their Liabilities by the large sum of over 
one 7 nillion pounds sterling. High 
bonuses have been declared in the past, 
and on the last occasion profits at 
the rate of % per annum were 

distributed amongst the Policy-liolders 
entitled to participate. With the 
assured position of the Company and 
its sound, though liberal, methods of 
business, a Policy with this office can 
truly be described as a “ gilt-edged ” 
security and a profitable investment, 

THE PENINSULAR & ORIEN- 
TAL STEAM NAVIGATION Com-* 
pany. This world-famous Company 
commenced its regular career in the 
year 1837, 

years of its existence confined its 
operations to European waters,— 
running Mail packets from London 
to Lisbon and*Gibraltar at first, and 
subsequently to Malta and Alex^- 
dria, under contract with the British 
Government, The development 
which placed the Company's steamers 
in the position of the leading line to 
the East came in 1840, when it 
was incorporated by Royal Charter 
under its present style and title ; 
the object being to establish com- 
munication with India and the Far 
East. In the year 1842 the P. & 
O. S. S, Hindcstan^ of 1,800 tons 
and 500 H. P., started on her epoch- 
. making voyage to the East, vid the 
Cape of Good Hope. The rise of 
the line to importance was then 
rapid; other steamers of the Com- 
pany followed in the wake of the 
pioneer, and in two 37ears they had 
established a regular Mail Service 
from England to Alexandria , thence 
overland to Sue^:, and from Suez 
to Ce57lon, Madras, Calcutta, Singa- 
pore, Hongkong and Shanghai. This 
advance necessitated the establish- 
ment, at enormous expense, and 
under great difficulties, of coaling 
stations, docks, store establishments 
e7t . route, and at certain station seven 
fi'esh water supplies had to be provid- 
ed for. The Overland route, despite 
the. arduous nature of the journey 
between Alexandria. and Suez, over 
part of which, from .Cairo to Suez, 
all merchandise had to be carried 
by caravans, was worked with : re- 
markable success, and the value 
of the trade in, certain years at^ 
tained the immense, total of forty 
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millions sterling. In 1852 steam 
communication with Australia was 
established by the Company, by 
means of a branch line from Singa- 
pore, and in 1854 the Honourable 
East India Company's Suez-Bombay 
Service was handed over to the P. & 
O. From that date the Company 
have retained and expanded, in ac- 
cordance with public requirements, 
the British Mail services throughout 
the East, under a series of Mail 
Contracts, which on every occasion 
have passed through the ordeal of 
public tender. In 1869 and the suc- 
ceeding years the conditions of trade 
were entirely revolutionized by the 
opening of the Suez Canal, which 
swept away the necessity of the 
Overland route, and the lines of 
communication 
which the Com- - 
pany had built f 
up and main- 
tained for thirty . ; . , , 

years were of , 
necessity aboi- , 

ished by the ..i-, 

facilities of a 

through service. ' ; ^ ! ’ ; ■ . ‘ 

The introduction . ^ , 

of .compound . ,./v ; 

engines for mer- . , \ 
cantdle s'team ; < ; ^ 'B|H 

ships at the same ' • '* 

time., altered an-', ' 
other of’ the con- . 
ditioiis:<rf:^i^- . 

am emergency 
which they met 
with character- 
istic enterprise. A new service 
had to be organized and a new" fleet 
procured with the utmost despatch ; 
nevertheless if was.,, five years 
before the ‘ Company could con- 
solidate, their new position. They 
were hampered by the action of 
the Postal authorities^, who for a 
long time objected. to the ^ubstitu? 
tion of the .Canal .for the .Overland 
Route , tor the conveyance of the 
Mails, except at a material conces- 
, sibn of contract rates which placed 
, a heavy; biifden on the Company .at 
' a time iyhen they yere . incurring 
, sn<^" enQiin A com- 

pri^isa/yas at , last effected by 
yhich heavy Maife were allowed to 
pass through the Canal, but it Was ’ 


not till 1888 that the accelerated 
Mails, sent via Brindisi, were al- 
lowed to go by the Canal in through 
steamers — a concession which cost 
the Company nearly £100, 000 in their 
yearly subsidy. This closed the Com- 
pany’s connection with the Over- 
land route ; from this time on- 
wards the operations of the P. & 
0., as it has come to be familiarly 
called, have been carried on with 
unfailing success, and the East has 
been covered with a veritable net- 
work of their Lines, served by large, 
fast and comfortable steamers with 
unfailing regularity. The services 
which the P. & 0 . have performed 
have been more than expected from 
private enterprise. They have been 
of national importance. Since the 










S. S. Moldavia.” 

opening of the Canal and the es- 
tablishment of many lines of steam- 
ships it has been suggested that 
the existence of a regularly sub- 
sidized Mail Line is of less import- 
ance than formerly, but the question 
has never been seriously raised and it 
is generally recognised that the Im- 
perial and Commercial interests in- 
volved are of such magnitude as 
to put the idea of casual, or hap- 
hazard service . outside the ! sphere 
of practical politics. The P. & 0 . 
with vits vast; fleet of reliable, well- 
found, , splendidly manned and offi- 
cered steamers, offers too great secur- 
ity for regularity and speed for its 
position 'to be questioned. The ex- 
Wt/of . its Passenger business is 


another guarantee of the esteem in 
which the unfailing I’egularity of 
its services is held. The Company's 
Fleet to-day consists of steamers of 
a tonnage of over 400,000 tons, and 
the original cost of these ships has 
amounted to £8,700,000. The pro- 
gress in shipbuilding may be gaug- 
ed by a comparison of their first 
steamer, the William FawoetU of 
206 tons, with the magnificent 
steamers of the Macedonia class of 
10,500 tons. 

Mr. FRANK RITCHIE, Super- 
intendent, P. & 0 . S. N. Company, 
Bombay, Mr. Ritchie has been 
connected with the Company since 
the year 1879. He has served in 
the T-ondon office and afterwards 
in Italy, China, 

Straits Settle- 

“ : meats, Austra- 

‘ ■ lian Colonies 
and Calcutta. 
He has occupied 
the position of 
fr. Superintendent 

4 ’ , ’ ■ Bombay, the 

/ j(V\ ■ ' ; Company's most 

pi ■ . ' ’ << important office 

for five 

line and purser's 
stores, stocks of 
coal and a dry 
dock, all giving daily employment 
to a large number of hands. , A 
large flotilla of passenger tenders, 
launches, lighters, eta, is also main- 
tained in connection with the various 
services, Mr. Ritchie, the present 
Superintendent, also holds . the 
position of Member of . the Bombay 
Port Trustees, and of .the Committee 
of the , Bombay Chamber of Com- 
merce, and takes a great interest in 
all commercial matters. , ; , 

Mr. R. A. A. JENKINS, till re- 
cently Acting Superintendent, P, & 
0 . S. N. Co., Calcutta, has been con- 
nected with this Company , since 1882. 
He served (in the London Offices for^ 
some years and came out in the service 



of the Company to Bombay in 
1889, where he remained until trans- 
ferred to Calcutta in 1903. 

Mr. Jenkins is Agent for the 
Marine Insurance Co. of London. 
He is a Member of the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce and a Memter 
of the Shipping Sub- Committee of 
that body. He is also on the Com- 
mittees of the Presidency General 
Hospital and Hospital Nurses’ Insti- 
tution, representing the Liners’ Con- 
ference, and was for a time on the 
Committee of the Sailors’ Home. 

Mr. BOMANJI DINSHAW 
PETIT, of Bombay, is the only sur- 
viving son of the late Sir Dinshaw 
Petit, IhrU, patriot, philanthropist, 
and pioneer of the mill industry. 



Mr. B, D. Petit. 

The late Sir Dinshaw, the first Bar- 
onet, was known as the Indian Pea- 
body, owing to his wise and munifi- 
cent charities, which amounted to 
nearly thirty lakhs of rupees, and 
Mr. Bomanji who is now the recog- 
nized head of the great Petit family, 
zealously follows in the footsteps of 
his fether. Besides being one of the 
foremost and most respected of the 
Parsee community, Mr, Bomanji is a 
representative citizen of India, hav- 
ing largely contributed to the, com- 
meroial, industrial and mercantile 
development of the country both 
as a mill-owner of wide experience 
' and a souhd man of business. 

Mr, Bomanji was born in 1859, 
46 
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and was educated at St. Xavier’s 
College, Bomba3\ After he passed 
his F. E. A. Examination, the pre- 
mature death of his elder brother, 
Mr. Cowasjee, put an end to his 
school life, as it was now necessary 
for him to join his father’s firm 
and assist him in his colossal un- 
dertakings. Though scholastic edu- 
cation was thus cut short, his 
education as a merchant and busi- 
ness man went on under the wise 
guidance of Sir Dinshaw for up- 
wards of a quarter of a century, 
with the result that he acquired 
commercial knowledge of a rare 
and high order. Mr. Bomanji is an 
expert at figures and bears the 
reputation of being a shrewd 
financier. His great experience 
in mill management puts him in 
the front rank among the merchants 
of the Oriental Manchester. As 
senior partner in the house of D. 
M. Petit, Sons & Co., he has chief 
managerial supervision of the Man- 
ockjee Petit, Dinshaw Petit, Bom- 
anji Petit, and Ffamji Petit Mills, 
and also until recently of the Vic- 
toria Mills and the Southern Mah- 
ratha Pressing and Ginning Co. He 
is also senior partner of the firm of 
Messrs. B. D. Petit, Sons & Co., 
under’ whose agency is the manage- 
ment of the Emperor Edward Mill, 
and the Presses and Gins of the 
Godavery Valley, Parbhani and 
Oomri Ginning and Pressing Com- 
panies, Ld. The magnitude of his 
interests in the mill industry may 
be partly realized from the fact 
that under his control are 200,000 
spindles, 5,000 looms, 10,000 work- 
people drawing a lakh and-a-half 
of rupees salary monthly, while 
engines of 10,500 horse-power are 
employed in the monthly produc- 
tion of 2,500,000 pounds of yarn and 
1,350,000 pounds of cloth. All this 
is in addition to hosiery, dyeing, 
pressing, ginning, and mechanical 
factories. 

The work by which Mr. Bomanji 
has contributed towards the de- 
velopment of Bombay’s trade is 
varied and voluminous. He is a 
member of the Bombay Chamber 
of Commerce and of the Bombay 
Mill Owners’ Association, of which 
latter body he was President , in 
1903. He established in 1892 the 
Bombay Cotton Exchange Co., Ld., 
in order to safeguard the interests 
of the native cotton trade of B,am- 
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bay. He also started the Bombay 
Fire Insurance Co., Ld. He has 
been a Director of the Bank of Bom- 
bay for the last ten years, and was 
appointed its President in 1903. 
Mr. Bomanji also holds a seat on the 
directorate of all the mills under 
the Petits, of which he is also the 
Chairman, viz,, the Manockji Petit 
group, the Emperor Edward and the 
Framji Petit Mills, and is also Chair- 
man of the Directors of the Textile 
Manufacturing Co., Ld., and the 
Bombay Dyeing Co., Ld. He is 
also a Director of the Jubilee Manu- 
facturing Co., Ld. 

Mr. Bomanji’s more purely pub- 
lic work should now be recorded. 
In 1899 he was nominated a Mem- 
ber of the Bombay Legislative 
Council, and in 1901 was appointed 



The late Sir D. M. Petit, Barf, 

a Government Representative on 
the Board of the City Improvement 
Trust, a position which he resigned 
in 1905 owing to ill-health. He is a 
Justice of the Peace, a Delegate of 
the Parsee Chief Matrimonial Court, 
a Trustee of the Parsee Panchayat 
funds, and a prominent and useful 
member of almost all the important 
institutions of the city, charitable, 
literary, or religious. He repre- 
sents the Mill Owners’ Association on 
the Board of the Victoria Jubilee 
Technical Institute, and holds a 
seat on the Committees of the Sir 
Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy Parsee Ben- 
evolent Institute, the Sir Knshaw 
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Maneckjee Petit Gymnasium, the 
Jamsetjee Nusserwanjee Petit Par- 
see Orphanage, the Society for ame- 
liorating the condition of poor Zo- 
roastrians in Persia, the Society for 
the supply of cheap and sanitary 
residences to Zoroastrians, the 
Victoria Memorial School for the 
Blind, the Countess of Dufferin 
Fund, the Sir Dinshaw Maneckjee 
Petit {first Baronet) Charity Funds, 
the Bomanji Dinshaw Petit Maha- 
bleshwar Library, and a host of 
other institutions which all benefit 
by Mr, Bomanji’ s experience and 
knowledge. To works of charity 
and public utility, Mr. Bomanji is 
a liberal giver, and to institutions 
whose accounts are public property 
he 13 known to have given over four 
lakhs of rupees. In 1903 he estab- 
lished the magnificent library and 
public hall at Mahableshwar, and 
the most recent of his larger gifts 
is a contribution of a lakh of rupees 
towards theLondon School of Tropi- 
cial Medicine, in connection with 
which a separate building bearing 
his name has been erected. 

\ Mr. Bomanji has three sons, who 
are all partners in the firm of Messrs. 
B. D. Petit, Sons & Co., besides each 
conducting an independent business 
in his own name. The eldest, Mr, 
Jehangir, is a Justice of the Peace, 
an Honorary Magistrate, a Mem- 
ber of the Bombay Municipal Cor- 
poration and a Delegate of the Par- 
see , GhiM Matrimonial Court. The 
second, son, Mr. Dhunjibhoy, is also 
a merchant and a Justice of the 
Peace, and the third son, Mr. Phi- 
rozshaw, has repently started his 
own house of business. 


all cl'isses of ‘.mod^, with several 
branches of his own in various places 
and having close upon a hundred con- 
nections in difierent parts of the world. 
The firm is now doing business on a 
gigantic scale with a total turn-over of 
a couple of crores of rupees per year, 
having their princi[>al business divided 
into four extensive Departments, M., 
Import, Export, Insurance and Cotton, 
They largely import piece-goods of all 
classes, metal.'?, hardware, sugar, 
matches, perfumery, coal and sundries, 
and are heavy exporters of cotton 
and lice. Coal, cotton and insutance 
in particular seem to be their speciality, 
as in tiiese branches of business 
they occupy one of the foremost 
places among the mercantile firms of 
Bombay. They are the sole agents 



Mr. JEHANGIR BOMANJEE 
PETIT, Bombay. Mr. Jehangir 
Bomanjee .Petit is a grandson of the 
late Sir ^ Dinshaw Maneckjee Petit, 

' and the eldest son of the 
Hon. Mv. Bomanjee Djnshaw Petit of 
‘Bombay. 

Mr. Jehangir was born in the year 
1879. ' He received ; a sound and 
lihei'Ji.l edncattoh at the .well-known. 
Jesiijt' InsHtution, of that City, the 
, St. XiviePs College, which; he* left 
, early- in ,.1897 and. subseqiiemly fol- 
nu.rcn.ntile ptirsuits. Y o.uh g 
Mr, Jehangir 4 c\oh. stalled a firni of 
Jiia own/ rntideil; JehangrV ;B. Pedt 
■& Go/, and* in 189S, we "find him 
"hu e of 'the leading merchnnis at 


Mr, J, B, Petit.. 

for several well-known and first class 
qualities of Bengal coal, and make their 
own purchases of cotton in various 
important cotton-growing districts of 
India, where .they haye their own 
agencie.s ; their total annual sales for 
tlie . former going consider hlj' over 
a hui^dred thousand tons, , and for the 
latter a good deal over the same 
mimloer of. Irales, So fast is ilieir 
tradft in coal expanding that they have 
frequently to. charter large steamers to 
dueet their i.iicreasing demands. In 
ipsprapeei they 1 ©present several first 
elasrf English Comp''^htesi and in ibis 
branch also, as in coal and , cotton, 
tbar business stands quite in the front 


amounting to considerably over three 
lakhs of rupees. 

Mr. Jehangir is also a partner in his 
father’s firm, Messrs. B. D. Petit, Sons 
& Co,, and as such, is the agent of 
several important and flourishing con- 
cerns which form the source of bread 
to several thousands of operatives. 

These are : — 

Capital. 

Rs. 

The Emperor Edward Spg. 

& Mfg. Co., Ltd. (Bombay) 10 lakhs. 
The Godavery Valley Gg, & 

■ Pg. Co,, Ltd. (Jalna) ... J lakh. 
The Parbhani Gg. & Pg. 

Co., Ltd. (Parbhani) ... i ,, 

The Oomri Gg, & Pg. Co., 

Ld. (Oomri) ,,, 1 „ 

As a merchant and mill agent, 
Mr. Jehangir has done much to 
advance the interests of the various 
mercantile communities of Bombay. 
He is one of the most active and con- 
spicuous members of the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce, of the Bombay 
Mill Owners’ Association, and of the 
Bombay Fire Insurance Agents’ Asso- 
ciation. He has a seat on the Boards 
of Directors of the Emperor Edward 
Spg, and Mfg. Co., Ltd.; the Godavery 
Valley Gg. and Pg. Co., I^td.; the 
Parbhani Gg. and Pg. Co., Ltd.; the 
Bombay Colton Exchange Co,, Ltd.; 
the Kaiser-i-Hind Gold Mining Co,, 
Ltd.; and the Bombay \Ylnte Lead 
Development Co,, Ltd, 

Mr., Jehangir is a man of the world, 
and a shrewd, far-seeing, cortjpetent 
business man. He possesses a thor- 
ough knowledge of the working of 
spinning and weaving mills, and his 
opinion is therefore readily sought on 
mercantile questions. Mr. Jehangir, 
notvvithstanding the labour and time 
devoted to commercial matters, takes a 
lively interest in all public affairs, 
which he has done much to promote. 
He has had a brilliant public career, 
w h i c h commenced at a very early 
age, when be was in his teens. .While 
3;et at College, he took a very intel- 
ligent parn*n a controversy that was 
at th.it time engaging the, attention of 
-his comufiiinity, .“The Baj-Rojgar 
Question.’^ He Wrote on that question 
in ihe papers.; and- in spite, Of . strong 
opposition,- fearlessly .expressed his 
opinion in the Bombay Gazette. In 
1900 he slarted and conducted, with 
^>rea t success an . (n igina] scheme of 
his own for the relief of the fapiine- 
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“ Two- Anna-Famine Fiimi” on the 
principle of the Snow-Ball System, 
and collected and distribiUed over 
Rs. 30,000 in a manner wliich drew 
much praise for him from the Indian 
Press. He also played a prominent 
part in organizing and establishing the 
Bombay Rate-Payers’ Association ; 
the Zoroastrian Association (which is 
a society for the purpose of keeping 
a watchful eye on the interests of the 
Parsee community); the Society for 
the Propagation of Religious Edu- 
cation among the Zoroastrians ; and 
has very recently put forward a scheme 
for the establishment of a Parsee 
General Hospital. As a Municipal 
Councillor, Mr. Jehangir has rendered 
conspicuous service, being a fluent 
and impressive s[)eaker, a zealous and 
capable worker, with an independent 
and fearless disposition and always 
accustomed “to call a spade a spade.” 
Mr. Jehangir is known as a friend of 
the poor, the defender of the op- 
pressed, and a terror to the oppressor. 
He belongs to the progressive class 
and is always to the front in advocat- 
ing and supporting all measures of 
well-thought-out reform and advance- 
ment, but he does not believe in head- 
long and rapid movements, and is 
certainly no advocate of the breaking 
up of old and re[)uted institutions with- 
out the most careful, patient and elab- 
orate enquiries. Owing to his many 
qualities of head and heart, Mr. Jehangir 
occupies a prominent position as one 
of the leading citizens of Bombay ; 
and there is hardly a public movement 
of any importance ever formed in the 
city in which Mr. Jehangir is not 
called upon to play a conspicuous part. 

Mr. Jehangir is well known as a 
public lecturer and has the reputation 
of having a facile pen. He is in charge 
of the Editorial columns of several 
Indian papers ; and also occasionally 
contributes to the papers in his own 
name on Political, Social and Eco- 
nomic questions. He is the author of 
a number of interesting books and 
leaflets on metaphysical and scientific 
subjects which are among his' pet 
studies, written in an easy and vivid 
style, in English and French, over 
both of which languages Mr. Jehangir 
possesses a rfelmarkable facility. 

Besides being a most enterprising 
and successful Merchant and Mill 
Agent; Mr. Jehangir is a Justice of the 
Peace for tiie Town arid Island of 
Bombay, a Spedal juror, ah Honorary 
Presidency Magistrate, a Freemason, 


a Member of the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation, and a Delegate of the 
Parsee Chief Matrimonial Court. He 
is the Patron of the Akalkote Agri- 
cullural Syndicate, the Vice-President 
of the Bombay Sliortband Writers’ 
Association, and tlieHonj-rary Secretary 
for the “ Victoria Memorial School for 
the Blind,” which owes its inception 
and development to his intelligent and 
energetic exertions. 

Mr. Jehangir is also connected with 
a number of charitable, religious, and 
other benevolent institutions, all of 
which reap the unstinted advantage of 
his education, experience and shrewd 
business talents. He is on the Com- 
mittees of ( I ) the Zoroastrian Associ- 
ation ; (2) the Society for Giving 
Religious Education to Zoroasiiian 
Children ; (3) the Bombay Rate- 

Payers’ Association ; (4) the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
and the Lady Sakerbai Dinshaw Petit 
Hospital for Animals ; (5) the Bombay 
Native General Library; (6) the Sir 
Cowasjee Jehangir Khetwadi Girls’ 
School ; (7) the Victoria Memorial 
School for the Blind ; (8) the Sir 
Dinshaw Petit Kandawalla Mohlla 
Library ; (9) the Hindu Gayan Samaj ; 
(10) the Bombay Presidency Asso- 
ciation; (ii) the Cercle Liiteraire 
Biblioth^ue Dinshaw Petit ; (12) the 
Society for Educating Zoroastrian Girls ; 
(13) the Dadahlioy Nowrojee Poor 
Boys’ Seminary j (14) the St. Xavier’s 
College Association ; (15) the St. John’s 
Ambulance Association ; (t6) the New 
Bombay Cycling Club; (17) the Gatha 
Society; (18) the Students’ Brother- 
hood ; ( 1 9) the Bombay Buisson Society 
and Institution, and is the Honor- 
ary Auditor of the Sir Jamseijee 
Jeejeebhoy Parsee Benevolent 
Institution. 

Mr. Jehangir gives freely to deserv- 
ing objects ; and in this respect he 
follows in the footsteps of his distin- 
guished father and grandfather. He 
has contributed so far a sum of half a 
lakli of rupees to the establishment of 
libraries, schools, hospitals, dispensaries 
and to charitable objecis generally. 

Mr. WILLIAM HEATH 
PHELPS, JP., a Municipal Com- 
missiorrer for Calcutta, was born at 
Hucknall, near Nottingham, in 1855. 
He received his education in England 
and came out to India in rSSo. He 
has since -then been connected with 
the well-known ’firm of Messrs. Phelps 
& Co., and is now the senior partner 


in India. Mr. Phelps for some time 
has actively associated himself wtlh 
the Municipal life of the city. He 
has served on several Corporation 
Committees. As a Member of the 
Hackney Caniage Conuniiiee, Mr, 
Phelps took an . active part in the 
crusade against the notoiiously bad 
caniage service of Calcutta. The 
vigorous policy adopted was respon- 
sible for a most wtlcome improvement. 
He has acted on the Markets ai d 
numerous other Committees and the 
Geneial Committee of the Curj)oralion. 
All matters connected with tlie ad- 
vancement of Calcutta as a modern 
city liave claimed and received Mr. 
Phelps’ support. He has recently 
formulated a proposal, ihnt has 
received influential support, for the 



Mr. W. H. Phelps. 


building of a Town Hall that should 
serve as the real centre of civic life 
in lieu of the present obsolete Town 
Hall. He proposed that the building 
should include a Municipal Theatre 
and in every re'ipect fulfil the intellec- 
tual and entertainment requirements 
of a great city, to he erected near 
the New Municipal Offices in Corpo- 
ration Street. Naturally Mr, Phelps’ 
proposal excited a warm controversy, 
but, generally, pubde opinion is in 
favour of , a reform that would so 
materially bene fit the city and, possibly, 
prove a source of income to the 
Municipality. Calcutta lacks to some 
extent thetype of business, mnii like 
Mr. Phelps who is willing to devote 
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his time and ability to the welfare of 
the city. Since 1888 he has almost 
continuously represented the Trades 
Association on the Municipal Council 
and is now a Member of the General 
Committee. He has been connected 
with the Cathedral Choir since 1883, 
and an Honorary Presidency Magis- 
trate since 1890. 

Messrs. CHARLES P.HILLI- 
MORE & Co., Ltd,; Army Contrac- 
tors, Bombay^ This is an English 
Company with registered offices in 
London at 136-14.8, Tooley Street, 
with a Board of ' Directors. The 
Chairman of the Company is Mr. 
W. 0 ‘. Kennett, who is also Chair- 
man of .Messrs. Richard Dickeson 
& Co., Ltd. 

The Company is largely interest- 
ed in canteen and grocery supplies 
to the British Army, and carried 
through , large contracts at the 
Delhi Durbar successfully. A 
branch is established at Perim 
Island in the Red Sea, which 
oupi>Jies practically all ships of the 
British Navy on their outward and 
homeward voyages. 

The Head Indian Office is at 
Elphinstone Circle, Bombay, and 
the. godown opposite the Prince's 
Dock. There are several branches 
throughout India, the chief ones 
being at Karachi, Calcutta, Secun- 
derabad, Aden, Meerut, and Madras, 
where stores of practically every 
requisite for Regimental Institutes 
are supplied. 

The Managing Director in India 
is Mr. F. Norton Giles. 

Messrs. PLACE, SIDDONS and 
GOUGH, Bill and Stock Brokers, 
No. I, Commercial Buildings, Cal- 
cutta. ■ The firm was originally es- 
tablished in the year 1878 under 
the style of Place and Siddons, 
for the purpose of carrying on busi- 
ness in stocks and shares, which 
■forms the principal .pari of .its 
undertaking to the present day. 
In f.- the.; year ;i888, . Mr. George 
Gough joined the .firm -as partner, 
.when . the < style was Changed by 
, the- inclusion^ of his- name., An- 
other! partner was ', admitted vin the 
- .year , i8§ii :in the; person of 

GViOyerend*: , Mr. ;Gmy Sborrock 
. : 'Was,:;iaken: . into , partofership - in 
" j..; place retired 

m Geoige Gough 

in T^e pifesenf partners are 
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Messrs. Siddons, Overend and 
Shorrock. 

Mr. FREDERICK LEWIS 
BRANDON SIDDONS, Senior 
Partner of the firm of Place, Siddons 
and Gough, was born in the year 
1851, and is the son of the late Mr. 
F. G. Siddons. He started business 
on his own account as a stock and 
share broker in 1870 in Calcutta, 
and .amalgamated his business 
with that of Mr. Place in 1878, 
forming the nucleus of the present 
firm of Place, Siddons and Gough. 
Mr. Siddons is on the Board of 
Directors, of several jute, paper, 
coal :and tea Companies. He is a 
member of the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce, and member of the 



Mr. F. L, B, Siddons, 


Financial Sub-Committee of that 
body, aild also a member of the 
Royal Exchange and Committee, 

Mr. THOMAS BROWNE GRAY 
OVEREND, partner in, the firm of 
Place, Siddons' and Gough, stock 
brokers, was born in the year 1855^ 
at Dublin (Ireland); He came to 
Cajcutta in X884,, and in the' year 
1891,, joined- the firm -of Place, Sid- 
dons & Gough.; Mr. Overend is a 
member of the Roj^al - Exchange 
and Bengal Chamber of i Commerce, 
;and has, acted, on ;the Committee uf 
jtbe RoyaLExchange, and on the 
Finance Sub^Committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce- He is on 
the Board of Directors of several 


Companies in jute, tea and coal. 
Mr. Overend interests himself in 
Masonry and is Past District Grand 
Senior Warden of Bengal. He has 



Mr. T. B. G. OVEREND. 


passed the Chair iii his own Lodge, 
besides a number of Chapters, and 
has taken the 30°. 

Messrs. POPPE, DELIUS & Co., 
Jute Fabric Brokers, Calcutta. 
Established in the year 1875 by 
Messrs. Poppe and Delius, the 
partners carried on the business 
in conjunction for twenty-three 
years, till in 1898 Mr. "Delius 
retired, and two years later Mr. 
Poppe followed, after handing 
over the business to Mr. Otto 
Hadenfeldt, who, in the following 
year, 1901, was joined by Messrs. 
Wm. C. Johnston and J. M. Turner. 
The name of Messrs. Poppe, Delius 
& Co, is a very familiar one in 
Calcutta, as the firm have been so 
long and prominently associated 
with the great staple trade in 
jute fabrics. They do a very large 
business in this line. Mr. Haden- 
feldti the.present Senior Partner, has 
had a long association with , Indian 
trade. He arrived in the: coun- 
try in the year 1875 . as a junior in 
the service , of Messrs. Hadenfeldt 
fk Co-i. of which firm his brother is 
a- partner. In 12 years he had 
worked his way up in the firm till 
he was offered and accepted a 
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partnership. He remained in this 
capacity with Messrs. Hadenfeldt 
& Co. till 1900, when he took over 
the business of Messrs. Poppe, 



Mr, O. Hadenfeldt, 


Delius & Co'., which he, in partner- 
ship with Messrs. Johnston and 
Turner, now conducts. 

Messrs. POSNER & CO., Cotton 
Brokers and Merchants. Messrs. 
Posner & Co. have been in business 
in Calcutta for some thirty years, 
having been established in the mid 
seventies by Mr, Julius Posner, who 
still remains as the senior partner in 
the firm. For some years after their 
establishment they did a general 
mercantile business, but for the past 
quarter of a century they have con- 
fined their operations to produce- 
broking, attaining a leading position, 
particularly in the cotton line, in 
Calcutta. They do a large business 
for the local Mills and for export, 
Messrs. Po,sner are taking an active 
part in improving the Indian cotton 
industry with the Long Staple Syn- 
dicate, and they are representatives 
of the leading up-country firms in 
placing gin-cotton on the market. 
Mr, Posner Has a very long ex- 
perience in cotton and has resided 
in India many years. Mr. Richard 
Schonk was made partner in the 
firm in 1897. He also has much 
experience, having been resident for 
years in the country, and connect- 
ed with Calcutta mercantile houses. 


Mr. HENRY EDWARD EDLE- 
STON PROCTER, Chairman of the 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce, is a 
partner of Messrs. Killick, Nixon 
& Co., one of the oldest and most 
important firms in Bombay, and 
was born in Cheshire, England, in 
1866, and educated at Birkenhead 
School. In 1883 Mr. Procter joined 
the corresponding firm of Preston, 
Nixon & Co., Liverpool, as an ap- 
prentice. He came to India in 1S88 
and joined the Bombay firm, and 
has been connected with it ever 
since, a period of 17 years, during 
which he passed through the 
various departments and subse- 
quently became a partner. 

Mr. Procter's commercial activity 
resulted in his being appointed 
Deputy Chairman of the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce, 1904 and 
1905, and Chairman, 1906 and 
1907, facts w'hich speak volumes in 
favour of his business abilities and 
the trust he so well enjoys. He 
is the President of the Born bay Y, 
M, C. A., and European young 'men 
have ever found in him a sympathis- 
ing and true friend. , Among a 
host of important public bodies 
which claim Mr. Procter as their 
valuable and useful member may 
be named the Mill Owners* 


I 



Mr. H. E. E. Procter, 


Association, of which he is a Com- 
mittee member, the Bombay Port 
Trpst, the St. George’s Hospital 
Nursing Association, the European 


and Eurasian Poor Fund, the 
Bombay Tract and Book Society, 
and last but not least the Bombay 
Branch of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, of which he is one of 
the Vice-Presidents. 

Mr. HORMUSJEE DORABJEE 
PUDUMJEE, J.P., of the firm of 
Messrs. H. D. Pudumjee Ss: Co., 



Mr. H. D. Pudumjee. 

Merchants and Commission Agents, 
18, Bank Street, Fort, Bombay, was 
born in the year 1864 at Poona, 
Deccan, and received his education 
at the Poona High School. After 
acquiring a sound commercial train- 
ing Mr. Pudumjee entered the com- 
mercial world and founded the firm of 
H. D. Pudumjee & Co. in Bombay 
in the year 1888, with the primary 
object " of rendering service as 
agents and representatives of the 
Deccan Paper Mills Co., Ltd., the 
Deccan Bank, Ltd., the Moondwa 
Cotton Mills at Poona, arid of 
Messrs. John Haddon & Co, of 
London. Later on the firm started 
as carriage builders, importers, gener- 
al merchants, etc. Thus it will 
appear that its business is of a mis- 
cellaneous , nature ; and by , great , 
industry and enterprise cpmmned 
with promptiiess,' despatch and tact- 
ful resources, a large cUe'^^le has been 
secured by the firm, not only in 
Bombay, but in other places in the 
Western Presidency, notably Poona? 
where the family of the founder is 
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well known. In i8 years it has 
attained a large measure of success. 
As a carriage builder, Mr. Pudumjee 
has attained special distinction, 
having secured first class medals 
and prizes at public exhibitions. 
His energies and activities have 
also found an outlet in other original 
work of a useful description, for 
instance, in the manufacture of 
blank cylinders for phonographs, in 
which he carries on a lucrative 
trade, Mr. Pudumjee also carries on 
business on a large scale in Walker’s 
Patent Boiler Varnish andEncol Boil- 
er Composition, used by several well- 
known mills in Bombay as well as up- 
country. The subject of this sketch 
comes from a highly esteemed Parsee 
family, settled for a number of years 
in the Deccan capital of the Bombay 
Presidency. His father who was 
honoured with the rare distinction of 
the title of SardarKhan Bahadur, 
was a prominent member of the 
Bombay aristocracy, having secured 
a seat in the Legislative Council of 
His Excellency the Governor of 
Bombay. Mr. Pudumjee, Junior, 
himself is a rising man, and being 
young in years, has yet plenty of time 
before him to rise in honours and 
distinctions like his worthy father. 
He is a. Justice of the Peace for the 
Town and Island of Bombay. 

TTie Hon *ble Sirdar NOWROJEE 
PUDUMJEE . comes of a stock 
dire'ctlys descended from the well- 
known Parsee family of Godrej of 
Broach, who Have been merchants 
from the time of the advent of the 
British in India. In fact, the great 
grandfather of the present subject, 
Mr. Sorabjee, was trading on a large 
. scale in Surat hi the early days of the 
last century, when, fired by hopes of 
achieving greater success, he arrived 
in Bombay, whence his son, Khan 
Bahadoor .Pestonjee Sorabjee, re- 
paired to Poona, the capital of the 
Deccan, about the time of the 
British, settlement there. He was 
fprtimate enough to. soon secure the . 
large business of the Government 
Mail’Cohtract in days. when, railways 
were'; unknown , ^ and telegraphic 
cpihmuhication/uHdres^^ of. Sb 
satisfactbrily wa^/the,.^^ done that . 

recOjgiiiMoii "oi, 

, ^ v4itablb i^rYices; granted the/ 

,, l&' th^ which w:as 

upoh-thegmadfath^^ and 


father of the Hon’ble Sirdar Nowro- 
jee Pudumjee, and accompanied by 
a ‘ Gold Medal.’ Thereafter the head 
of the family, Khan Bahadoor 
pudumjee Pestonjee, ^as also raised 
to the rank and dignity of the 
coveted title of ‘ ' First Class Sirdar 
in the Deccan,” The Government 
has been continually pleased sipce 
to bestow tips honour upon the 
successive heads of the fanijily, 
the last recipient being the present 
subject of our article. It is also 
worthy of note that the Government 
have been pleased since 1873 to 
nominate each successive member to 
a seat in. the ‘ Legislative Council,’ 
a unique honour among the Parsee 
families in the Presidency of Bom- 
bay. The honour of reading the 



The Hon’ble Sirdar N. Pudumjee. 


address on behalf of the citizens of 
Poona, when His Gracious Majesty 
;the King Emperor was touring in 
India, was conferred on , the late 
Sirdar Khan Bahadoor Pudumjee 
Pestonjee, who had the further priv- 
ilege of presenting a beautiful neck- 
lace to His Majesty, from the hands 
of his grand daughter, Bai Heerabai. 
The’ charities of this family extend 
to over a lakh of rupees. Nowrojee 
. Pudumjee matriculated in the early 
sixties together with his brother, the 
late Sirdar Khan Bahadoor Dorabjee 
, Pudumjee, ,aud . both the brothers 
were favourite piupijs of , the distin- 
guished 'Educationist,' Sir Edwin 
Arnold, ic.c.x*e. ; Sirdar Nowrojee 


was appointed an Examiner at the 
Bombay University Examination. 
Both brothers were not lacking in 
the commercial instincts so richly 
inherited from their ancestors, and 
some few years after finishing their 
education and doing some travelling 
they betook themselves to giving an 
impetus to the ‘paper industry’ in 
this country. With that object in 
view they started a mill called the 
“ Deccan Paper Mill ’ ’ in Poona, on 
a large scale, and the concern is work- 
ing successfully under their manage- 
ment. Fired with the success of 
this venture, they added a cotton 
mill, utilizing the available steam 
power for the purpose ^ from the 
paper mill. Still later an ice factory 
was added, and all three concerns 
are working most satisfactorily at 
Mundhwa near Poona. These were, 
however, preliminaries to business of 
a more ambitious character. En- 
couraged by former successes, the two 
brothers started a 'bank ' under 
the name and style of the ' ' Deccan 
Bank ’ ’ in 1893, and it has been 
conducted ever since with more than 
ordinary success. They, have also 
taken up, on account of the bank, the 
' ' Gadag Cotton and Yarn Spinning 
Mill,” and that -large concep, after 
being considerably strengthened by 
large, additions of new machinery, 
is now working most economically 
and successfully. The Hon’ble 
Sirdar Nowrojee Pudumjee is the 
Chairman of the joint stock concerns 
with which he is connected. 

After the death ' of his brother, 
the Sirdar Khan Bahadoor Dorabji 
Pudumjee, the mantle of the head 
of the family fell on Nowrojee 
Pudumjee ’s shoulders and in con- 
sequence he was created a First 
Class Sirdar of the Deccan. Sirdar 
Nowrojee Pudumjee is a large land- 
ed proprietor in addition to being 
the promoter of the companies men- 
tioned, The head of the Pudum- 
jee family has not only been known 
to be "loyal to Government,” but 
has also the confidence of the people 
of the Deccan.' Although fully oc- 
cupied mth various matters, the 
pccessive heads of the family have 
never stinted or grudged any sac- 
rifice , of time for public or 'muni- 
cipal duties. The Hon’ble Sirdar 
Nowrojee Pudumjee is the Chair- 
man oi the Mana^ng Committee of 
the City Municipality, Secretary of 
the Agri-Horticultutal Society.” 
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Vice-President of the Poona Khan ever since, the contracts to supply ated at Mundwa, about 6 miles from 
Bahadoor Pestonjee Sorabjee Dis- paper to most of the Government Poona, 
pensary and Hospital, and takes Offices in the Bombay Presidency 

part in almost all public functions, have remained in their hands. The M U N D WA COTTON 
was accorded a seat in the Legislative Taking into consideration the diffi- MILLS. This joint stock concern 
Council in 190^9 3 ,nd his culties in the way of the successful was the outcome of the establish- 
nomination by Government was establishment of such an industry as ment of the Deccan Paper Mills Corn- 
very popular. paper-making in Bombay, where the pany. It being found that in the 

necessary raw materials, grass and mills belonging to the last named 
The DECCAN PAPER MILLS wood of the proper quality are only Company there was a great deal 
Company, Limited, was floated partially procurable, great credit is of spare power available from the 

plant laid down therein, it was 
thought advisable to utilize it, and 
to that end a factory was erected 
with a capacity of about 2,000 
spindles for cotton-spinningpurposes , 
This has been working successfully 
and is a flourshing concern under the 
management of Messrs. Nowrojee 
Pudumjee & Co. 

The VICTORIA ICE FACTORY, 
The founding of this concern by Mr. 
Nowrojee Pudumjee satisfied a long- 
standing want of the inhabitants 
of Poona, by placing within the reach 
of all a cheap and abundant supply 
of this much needed commodity, 
which the rigours of the Indian sum- 
mer render a necessity'bf life to a 
large part of the population. For- 
merly ice had to be sent by rail all 
the way from Bombay, and the sup- 
Reay Paper Mills. ply scanty, while prices ruled 

high. The Victoria Ice Factory now 

in the year 1885 by Mr. Nowrojee due to the Company and its; pro- fully satisfies the wants of Poona 

Pudumjee, in conjunction with his moters, Messrs. Pudumjee, for, the and the neighbourhood. ^ The con- 

brother, thelate Sirdar Khan Bahadur uniform quality of the article pro- cern is a partnership business. The 

Dofabjee Pudumjee, These gentle- duced at the mills. They have factory has a producing , capacity 

men,acting,under the prompting of gained and deserve the good-will of two tons daily, which is 

the Governments of India and Bom- and esteem of the public at large, , fully taken up by the people of 
bay in the year 1882, engaged in the which has shown itself in the most Poona and its environs, 
project of establishing a paper mill in practical man- 
the Bombay Presidency, where up to ner possible in 
that time no such industry had exist- the shape of 
ed. The Government, in considera- continued pa- 
tion of the impetus which such an tronage of the 
establishment would give to native produce of the 
-industry, and in the employment of mills. The 
native labour, had promised support Company em- 
to the brothers Pudumjee in the ploy some 50a 
enterprise if they would undertake operatives at 
it. In view of the promising outlook their mills, 
thus offered, the brothers Pudumjee the machinery 
freely gave' their influence and re- for which was 
sources for the purpose of starting all brought 
the new concern. After prelimin- from England, 

'aries, a Company was successfully Ithasanbmih- 
flpated under the name and style of ‘al capital of 
the ‘Deccan Paper Mills Company. 5 lakhs ofni- 
- The ‘Government, duly making good , pees in 1,000 
its promises to the promoters, placed shares of Rs. 
contracts for the supply of paper in 50a each. The 

the hands of the new Company, and mills are situ- The GAbAc' COTTbN MiLts, 
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The DECCAN BANK, Limited, 
was established as a Limited Com- 
pany in the year 1893, having been 
floated by Messrs. Dorabjee and 
Nowrojee Pudumjee. The office 
of the Compan}^ is situated at 
No. 561, Bhawani Pett, Poona. 
The Bank has a Capital of 
Rs. 2,50,000, and is the first institu- 
tion of its kind to be established 
in Poona and the Mofussil towns of 
the Bombay Presidency. From its 
commencement, the Bank has had a 
liiost successful career, transacting 
a great volume of business, and its 
prosperity may be gauged from the 
handsome dividends which it has 
consistently paid since the first 
year of its establishment. The 
Agents and Secretaries of the Dec- 
can Bank are Messrs. Nowrojee 
Pudumjee & Co. of Poona. 

The GADAG COTTON AND 
YARN SPINNING MILLS. This 
concern is named after the town of 
Gadag in the Dharwar District of 
the Southern Mahratta Country. The 


and at Calcutta in the following 
year. The firm deals in woollen 
and cotton goods, in which they 
represent large English firms. 
They also represent Goodlass 
Wall & Co., Liverj^ool, for paints 
and varnishes ; W. S. Dnnn & Co , 
New York, for all kinds of picture 
mouldings; Messrs. Stoney Bros., 
Lancaster, foiTeather and oil cloths; 
Mr. Gustav Boehm Offenbach, Ger- 
many, for soaps and perfumery. 
They have also a very extensive 
connection with manufacturers on 
the Continent of Europe. Besides 
the Bombay House the firm has a 
branch at Delhi and agencies at 
Rawal Pindi, Cawnpore, Karachi, 
Amritsar, Madras and several other 
towns. There are also branches 
at Singapore, Penang, Shanghai, 
and Hong-Kong. By branches and 
agencies the firm is thoroughly 
well represented throughout the 
East and Far East. The present 
proprietor is Mr. George Berg- 
mann, and Mr. A. M, Stewart is 
Manager for Calcutta. Mr. Stewart 
has been 



identified 
with this 
line of busi- 
n e s s in 
India for 23 
years. He 
came to India 
in the year 
1883 to join 
the firm now 
known as 
Stewart Mac- 
kenzie & Co., 
having for- 
merly served 
in the London 
office of the 
same firm, 
known in 


mills have, a, capacity of about 1,800 
spindles and give employment to 
i nearly 600 men. The business is 
'in the hands of the Deccan Bank 
under the able management of Mr, 
l^owrpjee; Pudumjee. 

itfessrs. -B. RIGOLD & BERG- 
MANN, Merchants , and .Importers 
of English and Continental Manu- 
factures, Caleutta^, .;;The: Head. 
; Qfi|ci0 of ,f He firm is at '82, Bishopsr; 

Ifiihin,:. Lbndpn The 
Tndmn bfatiches : were established 
first at Bombay in the year 1879 


the Metrop- 
olis as Stewart, Gent & Co. 

Mr. JAMES LOW REID, Su- 
perintendent and Manager, Hooghly 
Docking and Engineering Company, 
Limited, Howrah, Calcutta, was 
born at Arbroath, Scotland, and 
educated, in his native town. Being 
intended for an engineering career 
he was apprenticed at the Dens Iron 
Works, ' Arbroath, with ftfessrs. 
Alexander Shanks & Sons. On the 
completion of his indentures he obr 
tained an appointment in the British 
India Steam Navigation Company's 


service, and served the Company 
at sea for a number of years. He 
resigned the Company’s service in 
the year .1892 and joined the firm 
of John King & Co., Engineers, Cal- 
cutta, as an Assistant Engineer. 



Mr. Jas. L. Reid. 


Mr. Reid remained with this firm 
till the year 1901 when he resigned 
for the purpose of taking up his pres- 
ent appointment with the Hooghly 
Docking and Engineering Company, 
Ltd. The latter concern is a limited 
liability company, formed in the 
year 1901 to acquire and carry on the 
works and business formerly the pro- 
perty of Mr. H, C. Mullick. ' Since 
the conversion the business has anade 
very rapid strides and from being 
in a small way when taken over, the 
works have grown to be capable of 
work of the most formidable charac- 
ter, as was shown when the contract 
of repairing the Zulu, one of - the 
large steamers belonging to .the 
Buckhall Steamship Company, was 
undertaken and successfully carried 
out. Mr. Reid is a member of the 
Institute of Engineers and Ship 
Builders of Scotland, and holds the 
Board of Trade certificate as Chief 
Engineei*. 

Messrs. ROGERS & Co., Aerated 
Water Manufacturers, Bombay. It 
is hard for the younger generation 
to imagine what life in India was 
like without aerated drinks. Yet, 
m the days before Bombay had 
its present fine , water-supply - our 
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grandfathers had to drink from wells 
and tanks a liquid which a contem- 
porary record declares ' * tasted like 
a red herring.'* But nom avons 
change tout cela^ and one of the 
earliest records and largest examples 
of the change is visible in the 
factory of Messrs. Rogers & Co. 
The business was started by Mr. 
Henry Rogers, one of the first 
chemists to settle in Bombay, in 
a very modest establishment in 
Forbes Street, in the year 1837. 
With the thirsty Englishman the 
new products naturally caught on 
rapidly, but Mr. Rogers had some 
trouble to raise an equal enthusiasm 
among the natives of the country. 
He succeeded, however, and the 
present vast sales of the firm testify 
to the, change wrought in native 
habits by industriously pushing a 
good article. Wh^n a new thing is 
made accessible to the public it is 
often found that they had been living 
in ignorance of what they really 
wanted — in fact, , it is often the 
supply that creates the demand ; and 
this was eminently the case with Mr. 
Rogers's venture. The success of his 
new business was so. greatly beyond 
his expectations that he soon had to 
move to more commodious premises 
at Byculla, retaining, of course, 
an office and depdt in the Fort — 
the present head-quarters of the 
firm being at 3, Hummum Street. 
In due time the founder of the 
firm retired, leaving the business in 
the hands of his two sons, who with 
their successors have successfully 
striven to keep ahead of all rivals, 
and to-day Rogers is undoubtedly 
considered to be the leading and 
best aerated water-manufacturers 
in the Bombay Presidency. For 
many years the Byculla premises, as 
started by Mr. Rogers, were suitable 
and sufficient for all needs, but the 
increase of business more than 
kept pace with the increase in popu- 
lation, while an extensive mofussil 
trade also sprang up, and these two 
factors of increased demand have 
compelled the proprietors not only 
to enlarge their factory but to equip 
it throughout with machinery 
capable of dealing expeditiously 
with a ‘ much larger quantity of 
material in a given time.. 

A word as to the methods of 
manufacture. .These have been com- 
pletely revolutionized since the old 
days when the imperfect apparatus 
47 


obtainable used to allow so large an 
admixture of chemicals that soda- 
water acquired a pungency it had no 
right to, nowadays not only is the 
main part of the operations carried 
out by steam power, but the mani- 
pulation of the syrups, etc., is also 
effected by machinery — an elimina- 
tion of the ' ' personal factor ' ' desir- 
able everywhere, but nowhere more 
so than in India, To drink 
“minerals " because the water is of 
doubtful purity is not always a 
logical proceeding, since microbes 
can live well enough in a lemonade 
or a pick-me-up ; so Messrs, Rogers 
& Co. store their water in large 
slate tanks whence it passes through 
Pasteur filters (the most reliable 
purifier in existence) before use. Y et 



Mr. H. Rogers. 


to make assurance doubly sure 
Rogers & Co. make it a rule to have 
a complete series of waters analysed 
every day, and inspections are held 
of the cylinders and connections 
of the filters to see that they are 
kept perfectly clean. All this is in 
agreeable contrast to the methods 
employed in some of the other 
factories, where the water so far 
from being purified and made 
more wholesome than when it 
leaves the main, is actually polluted 
and rendered dangerous by the 
dirty hands and slovenly habits of 
the coolies employed to work the 
machines. In a country where 
pathogenic organisms flourish so 


abundantly and water-borne and 
dirt-borne diseases play such havoc, 
it is unnecessary to dwell on the 
importance of having mineral 
waters of an absolutely assured 
purity and the advantages of prac- 
tically automatic manufacture. 

If there is any drink less satis- 
factory than tepid water in the hot 
weather, that drink is a flat soda- 
water, but a reputation built up 
during sixty-eight successive years 
cannot be sacrificed for the sake 
of a few bottles, so Messrs. Rogers 
keep up a uniform high pressure 
in bottling, though the result is a 
certain proportion of casualties 
among the glassware. - 

Even high pressure is not every- 
thing in aeration, however. A very 
common fault with the supply of 
carbonic acid gas is that it contains 
a large admixture of air. This, 
combined with other carelessness, is 
an additional danger, as pure car- 
bonic gas assists largely in sterilizing 
the water and not only this, but 
water aerated with impure gas, no 
matter what the pressure may be, 
has little sparkling flavour or “ life.*' 
For these reasons Messrs. Rogers & 
Co. give very particular attention 
to the purity of their gas, with a , 
result that the sparkle of their 
waters is unsurpassed. 

The large carts drawn by those 
peculiarly massive bullocks affected 
by Messrs. Rogers, though a familiar 
sight in every street in Bombay, by 
no means represent the sum total of 
the firm's trade. You can travel 
over the whole network of the G. I. P. 
Railway and quench your thirst 
with Rogers's arinks all the way; 
while coasting vessels carry them 
all round India, and in many, small 
out-of-the-way ports, visited neither 
by the Missionary nor the British 
trader, they are the only sign of 
civilization. In fact, amongst al- 
most all the Europeans and leading 
clubs and hotels of Bombay the 
name of Rogers" in connection 
with aerated waters is a house- 
hold word. 

Mr. THOMAS ALFRED ROSS, 
Assistant Manager, -^Harton & Co., . 
Manufacturers, was born in Conne-, 
mara, West Ireland, in the year 1849 
and educated at Greenwich College, ,. 
Upper School. In 1863 he joined 
Messrs. Soatnes Ships, London, to 
serve his apprenticeship, and , was 
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six years with the firm, leaving them 
in 1869 to join the British India 
Steam Navigation Colnpan3^ After 
serving with this Company for four 
years, he was promoted to Chief 
bfficer. His B. I. service ended in 
1877, when he joined the Calcutta 
Port Commissioners as an Assis- 
tant Superintendent of Jetties. He 
was appointed Store-keeper in 1879, 
in which post he remained till the 
end of 1895. In the last-named 
year he joined W. Harton & Co. as 
an Assistant, and in 1901 was 
appointed Manager of the firm, in 
which capacity he now remains. 
Mr. Ross holds a Master’s certifi- 
cate in the Mercantile Marine, and 
is the possessor of the Royal 
Humane Society’s Bronze Medal for 
saving life. In this he follows the 
example of his father, the late Mr. 
Alexander Douglas Ross, who held 
21 presentations from the Royal 
Humane Society for saving life. Mr. 
Ross has been a resident of Calcutta 


tors who are in doubt regarding the 
appointment of Executors and 
Trustees of their property left under 
wills may find reliable and painstak- 
ing agents in this Corporation. The 
Royal Exchange Assurance also 
undertake any description of busi- 
ness in connection with i.roperty 
both real and personal. They are 
prepared to act, when required, 
ill the matter of settlements, and in 
agency for real estate. They are 
in a peculiarly favourable posi- 
tion to give confidence to those to 
whom the finding of confidential 
agents is desirable, as the finances 
of the concern are in a highly satis- 
factory condition. The solid foun- 
dation of the Company’s affairs is 
evidenced by the fact that the 
funds in hand exceed the sum 
of £$, 250,000 sterling. There are 
also other resources at their dis- 
posal, and with such a backing, 
they are enabled to place funds 
entrusted to them to the best ad- 


since 1867, and in all the succeed- 
ing years has never been out oi, 
India.; 

The ROYAX/EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE— Incorporated in 
1720.- This concern is one of the oldest 
business iionses dealing with Fire, 
Life and Marine Assirrance. It was 
originally a -purely English Company 



and up to the present day its Head 
Office is located within the pre- 
cincts of the world famous Royal 
Exchange in London, a guarantee 
of , its extreme respectability and 
.solid, foundation. .The Corporation 
effects every kind of. insurance con- 
nected with polices in Fire, .Life 
and Marine business,, bpt 4de$, not 
oofiftne its operations .exclusively to 
, mesa , departments ^ of assurance. 
It offets. facilities :.t6 the public 
in niany. other directions. Testa* 


vantage and offer investors the 
. mos L unimpeachable security. The 
. chief aim of the Directors of the 
Royal Exchange Assurance has al- 
. ways been to bear in mind in all 
.business transacted by them the 
benefit of their constituents, and in 
this style of business they have 
found return in the universal es- 
timation in which the Company 
is held. A reference to the Com- 
pany's prospectus, and to the under- 
mentioned agents will obtain full 
information regarding the privi- 
leges granted to constituents and 
the conditions of the business. As- 
surance early in life is a decided 
advantage, and the Royal Exchange 
Assurance have very- favourable 
terms to offer, and also .solve the 
difficulty of finding a secure and 
profitable investment for surplus 
income. ^ The Company has always 
distinguished itself by a prompt and 
equitable settlement of all claims 
made under the policies which it has 
granted. There are many branch 
houses of the Royal Exchange As- 
surance established in different parts 
of Asia, all carrying on business in 
the same manner as the head concern 
-at home, ..and the following is a list 
of Agents empowered to transact 
business on behalf of the Company : 
Messrs. Gaddum. & /Co„ Bombay, 
and Messrs. Andrew Yule & Co.,. 
Calcutta, for Fire, Life and Sea In-, 
. sutances, . The. Fiie Department is 


represented by Messrs. J. Grieve & 
Co. , Cochin ; Messrs. Mackwood & Co., 
Colombo ; Messrs. Donald Graham & 
Co., Karachi; Messrs. Finlay, Flem- 
ing & Co., Rangoon; in which last- 
mentioned city Messrs. Binny & 
Co. are Agents for the Royal Ex- 
change Assurance for Sea Assur- 
ance. For the same Department 
Messrs. Bois Brothers are Agents 
at Colombo. At Madras the Com- 
pany are represented by Messrs. 
Parry & Co. in the Fire and Life 
Departments. 

The ROYAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY of Liverpool, founded in 
the year 1845 ^ number of influential 

merchants, may be said to have met from 
the outset the wants and support of the 
great trading community in which it 
originated. By a policy of liberality 
in dealing with its constituents on the 
one hand and by building up strong 
reserves on the other, the Company 
soon acquired a reputation amongst 
the insuring public at home, which 
was evidenced by the large amount of 
support it received. A vigorous exten- 
sion of numerous connections and the 
development of its Agency system 
throughout Great Britain resulted in a 
large acquisition of business, and the 
Directors soon had to turn their 
attention to the foreign field for further 
expansion. India and our other East- 
ern possessions, America and the 
Colonies especially afforded a wide 
scope for their operations, and the first 
foreign Agencies were opened w4thin 
a few months of the Company's 
formation, at Bornbay and 
Calcutta. 

History of the Calcutta Branch 
OF THE Company. 

In 1875, the “Queen” opened a 
small Branch Office in Old Court 
House Street, Calcutta, for the trans- 
action of Fire and Life Insurances- 
and shortly removed to more com- 
modious quarters in Clive Street, where 
it remained until 1891, when that 
Company was amalgamated with the 
“ R 0 Y A L,” The latter Company 
continued to transact business in the 
old “ Queen ” Office, but were, in the 
meantime, looking out for a convenient 
site on which to. erect a block; of 
offices suitable to house their rapidly-* 
growing business. Ih 1895, a site 
was acquired in Dalhousie Square, one 
,df the most, prominent situations in 
the European , business quarter, . of 
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the city, on which was erected the large 
and handsome business block, design- 
ed by Mr. Banks-Gwyther, which is 
now universally regarded as a decided 
acquisition to the already existing 
architectural beauties of the Square. 
When completed the “ROYAL” will 
possess a block of offices worthy of its 
reputation and of the magnitude of 
its operations. 

This Company, in addition to its 
Branch Office, which is under the 
control of the Secretary, Mr. Darcy 
Lindsay, is also ably represented in 
Calcutta by such well-known and 


“ROYAL” have further acquired a 
firm hold in the Fire Insurance field 
of Burma, where their local represen- 
tatives are Messrs. Kruger & Co., 
Messrs. Steel Bros. & Co. and Messrs. 
Finlay, Fleming & Co. 

The position to which the 
“ROYAL” has attained of being able 
to be described as the largest Fire 
Office in the world is in itself the most 
conclusive proof of its popularity as 
an Insurance Office. 

Its steady development as a Fire 
Company is shewn by the following 
figures : — 


native of Scotland, having been born 
, in the year 1865, at Dunse in Berwick- 
shire. He has been closely connected 
with insurance business for many 
years, and joined the Royal Insurance 
Company's Calcutta Office in 1891 as 
an Assistant. In the following year 
he went to Bombay as Manager of 
the Company's Branch there, an ap- 
pointment he held for over nine years, 
and his personal popularity in the 
Capital of Western India added greatly 
to the success of his management. 
In 1901 Mr. Lindsay was transferred 
to Calcutta on his predecessor, Mr, 



influential firms as Messrs. Finlay, 
Muir & Co. and Messrs. Shaw, 
Wallace & Co. In the Mofussil, its 
ramifications have extended to such 
a degree that it is impossible to 
find a station or town of any impor- 
tance which does not possess a 
“ ROYAL” Agency. 

The business of the Lancashire 
Insurance Company of Manchester 
was acquired by the “ROYAL” in 
1901, and the existing Agencies of 
that Corripany held by Messrs. Graham 
& Co. and Messrs. Duncan Bros. 
& Co. were maintained. The 


Royal Insurance Buildings, Calcutta. 


Year. Fire Premiums. Total Funds. 


1850 

£ 

44,037 

£ 

330.657 

i860 

£ 

262,978 

£ 

780,690 

1870 

£ 

51L837 

£ I 

,924,042 

1880 

£ 

933.07S 

£ ^ 

■,524,005 

1890 

£^ 

,220,382 

£ 6 

'.343.978 

1,900 

fy 

1,078,299 

£ 91885,403 

.1903 


[,848,341 

;^i 2 , 656,666 

The 

total Losses 

paid 

since the 


Company's inception amount to con- 
siderably over ;^5o, 000,000 sterling. 

Mr. DARCY LINDSAY, Secretary 
of the Royal Insurance Company, is a 


James Cran, being invalided home, and 
assumed charge of this important 
Branch of the Royal's business. The 
Calcutta Branch controls the Com- 
pany's many Agencies not only in 
Bengal, but also in the Punjab, the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, 
the Madras Presidency, and in distant 
Burma. It is the most important 
office of the Company in India, 
employing a large staff, and in respect 
to the extensive business it transacts 
it is the largest Foreign Branch of the 
Royal if we exempt one or two of the 
American Offices. 
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The RUSSO-CHINESE BANK, 
Calcutta, founded in 1895 with a 
capital of nine million roubles ; a 
steady expansion of its operations 
has on two occasions necessitated 
increases in capital, which now 
stands at fifteen million roubles, 
and in addition to this the Chinese 
Government have subscribed five 
nnllions of Kuping taels as their 
share of capital in the business. 
Taking the two together, the Bank 
has a capital aggregating in ster- 
ling over two million pounds, and 
on this in 1903 they paid a dividend 
of 8 per cent per annum, besides 
placing a large amount to the 
Reserve and Pension Funds; 
showing that their Banking 
business in the Far East has been 


Mr. RUSTOMJEE HEERJEE- 
BHOY MANACKJEE RUSTOM- 
JEE is the present head of the 
leading Parsee family of Calcutta 
which has for over a century played 
a prominent part in the history of 
the City. Mr. Rustomjee Cowasjee, 
the first of the family to settle in 
Calcutta, came from Bombay in the 
early part of the 19th century and 
was a member of the ancient Banajee 
family of Bombay. 

Mr. Rustomjee Cowasjee in the 
development of his business became 
known as the Merchant Prince of 
Calcutta. He did an extensive busi- 
ness between India and China, 
and owned a large fleet of ships 
plying for trade in the China Seas; 


occupied many important public posi- 
tions. He was highly esteemed as 
one of the leading citizens of Calcutta 
and enjoyed the confidence both 
of Government and the people. Mr. 
Manackjee Rustomjee died in 1891; 
and was succeeded by his eldest 
son, Mr. Heerjeebhoy Manackjee 
Rustomjee, who in 1882 was nomin- 
ated by Government as a Commis- 
sioner of the Corporation of Calcutta 
in place of his fether. In 1902 he 
was appointed Sheriff of Calcutta, 
an appointment which evoked the 
hearty and general approval of all 
classes of the community. He was 
also Consul for Persia for eight 
years and occupied a prominent 
position in Calcutta, like his fore- 
kthers. 


carried on profitably. A special 
reserve fund of ;^i8o,ooo was set 
aside by the Directors as a pro- 
vision for the possible future effects 
of the war between Russia and 
Japan which had necessitated the 
temporary closing of some of the 
Bank’s branches in J apan and 
Manchuria. 

The Head Office is in St. Peters- 
burgh and the affairs of the Bank 
are under the control of a Board of 
nine Directors, with Prince H, 
Oukhtomsky as President and 
Messrs. A. Wischnegradski and D. 
Pokotiloff as Managing Directors. 
The Bank has representatives in 
London, New , York, Singapore and 
Bombay, branches established in 
Calcutta and Paris, and upwards 
of fifty others scattered throughout 
China,' the Far East, and in some 
of the chief trade centres of Russia. 
Central Asia is also included within 
the scope of their operations, there 
being branches of the Bank in Bok- 
hara, Kashgar, and other Khanates 
in that little known part of the 
. world. 

ALEXANDER jMAIR, the 
•Manager of the Bank's Calcutta 
Branch,' belongs ; to Dumfriesshire, 
..Scotland, .and began his, banking 
Vafeiet'sorae tv/^nty years ago, in the 
lat^,,\Oqehta? Bank Corporation's 
Ei^nburgb , branch ^ 1884.. Four 

.years later he came but, td ' the 
East (in 1888) and has since been 
connected '^?arious Banking 

: Institutions in Bombay and Calcutta . 
until he joined the Russp-Chinese 
“Bank as their representative in 
'Bombay in 1903. • ^ 



Mr. R. H. M, Rustomjee, 

he took a leading part in all public 
affairs of Calcutta, and was one 
of the Justices of the Peace. In 
1839 a Church was built, in Calcutta 
by Mr. Rustomjee Cowasjee for 
the, use of his countrymen. The 
failure of the Union Bank in 1849 
(before the days of limited liability), 
of Which both he and his son, Mr. 
Manackjee Rustomjee,’ were Directors, 
proved very disastrous to both, and 
Mr, Rustomjee Cowasjee,, crushed by 
; the blow, died in 1852. He was 
succeeded by . his son, Mr. Manackjee 
Riistonijee, the first Indian gentleman 
to become Sheriff of Calcutta, 
in 1B74, He was also .Consul for 
Persia for 20 years. In his time he 


Amongst the Freemasons of Bengal, 
Mr. H. M. Rustomjee’s work as District 
Grand Secretary of Bengal from 1880, 
won for him a very high reputation 
which extended to all parts of the 
British Empire; and in 1902, he W'as 
honoured with the appointment of Past 
Grand Deacon of the Grand Lodge of 
England. In 1903 he was made a 
Companion of the Order of the Indian 
Empire. His very useful career was 
brought to a sudden end by his unex- 
pected death in 1904. 

His eldest son, Mr. R. H, M. Riis- 
tonijee, then became the head of the 
family. In 1892, Mr. R. H. M. Rus- 
tomjee was appointed an Plonorary 
Presidency Magistrate for Calcutta, 
and in 1899 an Honorary Magistrate 
for Sealdah. Oii^ the death of his 
father he was appointed District Grand 
Secretary of Bengal Freemasons ; and 
was also nominated by Government in 
place of his late father as a Commis- 
sioner of the Corporation of Calcutta, 
non-official Visitor of the Presidency 
and Alipore Jails, Member of the Board 
of Management of the Alipore Re- 
formatory School, and of the Calcutta 
Hospital Nurses' Institution. He, was 
also elected in his late father’s place as 
a Member of the Executive Commit- 
tees of the District Charitable Society, 
Calcutta University Institute, British 
India Association, Calcutta Deaf and 
Dumb School, and of the Bengal Na- 
tional Chamber of Commerce. He is 
the Managing Director of the Howrah 
Docking Co., Ltd., and a Member 
of the Committee of the Associa- 
,tion for the Advancement of Scien- 
tific and Inffustrial , . Education^ of 
Indians, and a Governor of the Mayo 
Hospital. 
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Messrs. E. D. SASSOON & CO., 
Merchants, 2-3, Clive Row, Calcutta. 
Partners, J.E. Sassoon (Bombay), 
E. E. Sassoon and M. E. Sassoon 
(Europe), This firm was establish- 
ed at Bombay in the year 1866 with 
branches at Calcutta, Karachi, 
Hongkong, Shanghai, Kobe, Man- 
chester and London. The business 
of the firm is in imports and ex- 
ports generally, but a speciality is 
made of the opium trade with China, 
the firm handling some 12,000 chests 
yearly. Messrs. N. I. Sassoon, S. 
S. Joseph and A. N. Sassoon man- 
age the Calcutta Branch. 

Mr. N. I. Sassoon, Manager of the 
Calcutta Branch, of Messrs. E. D. 
Sassoon &Co., was born in Bagdad, 
of the well-known Jewish family of 
that name, in the year 1853, and 
educated partly in Bagdad and part- 
ly at Bombay. He came to Bombay 
from his native place about 33 years 
ago. In the year 1873, he joined 
the firm of E. D. Sassoon at 
Shanghai as an assistant, and be- 
came a partner in 1880, but in the 
following year retired from the firm 
and returned to Bombay, where he 
started business on his own account, 
running his own firm as a merchant 
for some ten years. He was offer" 
ed the management of the Calcutta 
Branch when Ihe firm of E. D. 
Sassoon & Co. was established in 
1891, and, upon accepting the 
appointment, came to Calcutta in 
that year. He is a Member of 
the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 
His eldest son, Mr, Alfred Sassoon, 
has distinguished himself as the 
writer of meritorious poetry, his 
book ‘ * Llewelyn and other poems ’ * 
having been presented by the 
author to T. R. H, the Prince 
and Princess of Wales during 
their tour in India, and accepted 
by them. 

Mr. MOISE ABRAHAM SAS- 
SOON, Merchant, of 54, Exra Street, 
Calcutta. Mr. Sassoon establish- 
ed the firm of which he is sole pro- 
prietor in the year i8go. The 
dealings of the firm are concerned 
with Gunnies, Indigo, Opium, and 
General Merchandise. There are 
both Import and .Export Depart- 
ments connected with the busi- 
ness, but the chief operations are in 
exports. In the year 1897 he went 
into partnership with Messrs. Meyer 
Brothers of Singapore, and carried 


on business in their joint interest 
in the Straits Settlements until, in 
August 1905, the partnership was 
dissolved, and Mr. Sassoon then 
entered into the same partnership 
relation with Messrs. R. Sassoon 
& Co., of Singapore. Mr, Moise 



Mr. M, ■ A. Sassoon 


Abraham Sassoon was born in the 
year 1867 at Beyrouth in Syria 
and was educated in his native 
country. He came to India in the 
year 1890, and opened, business as 
above noted. in the same year.' 

Mr. ARTHUR ROBERT SHARP 
{Captain, Bombay Volunteer Rifles) 
sole proprietor of the well-known 
firm Tothill, Sharp & Co., Merchant? 
and Manufacturers* Agents, Tama- 
rind Lane, Fort, Bombay, was born 
in i86g in London, where he was 
educated at the Vermont College. 
In 1886 he joined the firm of Ewart, 
Latham & Co., Bombay, and re-r 
mained with them until 1889. In the 
year following Mr. Sharp commenced 
business on his own account in Bom- 
bay as Merchant and Manufacturers* 
Agent. Two years later he joined 
Mr. J. B. Tothill, who was carrying 
on business in the same line, and 
towards the end of the same year, 
Mr. Tothill- having retired, Mr. Sharp 
became the sole proprietor. 

. His firm are wholesale represent- 
atives for. the, following well-known 
Manufacturers : — 

Henri Nestle & Anglo-Swiss Con- 


densed Milk Co. of Switzerland and 
London. 

H. J . Heinz Co., Mass., Manufac- 
tures of Food products. 

Lewis Berger and Sons, Ltd., Lon- 
don, Varnish and Paint Manufac- 
turers. 

Aspinairs Enamel, Ltd., London. 

Aerators Ltd., London, for Spark- 
lets and Syphons. 

Hope Hartope*s Disinfectant Co., 
London. 

Mackenzie and Mackenzie, Ltd., 
Edinburgh, Manufacturers of Bis- 
cuits. 

JohnGosnell &Co., Ltd, London, 
Manufacturers of Perfumery. 

F. C. Fextig, Hamburg, Manu- 
facturers of Lamps. 

J. & J. Tauntons, Birmingham, 
Manufacturers of Beds. 

Wright and Butler, Ld., Birming- 
ham, Manufacturers of Lamps, and 
many others of less importance. 

They do a large general indent busi- 
ness in piece-goods, hardware and 
sundries through London, Manches- 
ter, Birmingham and the Continent. 
Mr. Sharp was till lately an all- 
round athlete, and still takes a keen 
interest in sport generally. He was 
a powerful swimmer,, a good cyclist, 
and a footballer, and is one of the 
promoters of the Bombay Rovers 



Mr, A. R,. Sharp. 


Association Football. Club, , .H.eihas 
served with usefulness on the Com- 
mittees of various clubs. He has 
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acted as Honorary Secretary and 
Treasurer of the Rovers and also 
the Harwojy^a Association Football 
League, He is a Captain in the 
Bombay Volunteer Rifles and an 
excellent shot with the rifle ; he 
gained a name for himself, and 
kept up the reputation of the B. 
V. Rifles by his fine performance 
at Bisley in i8q 8 when he headed 
the list of the Indian Kolapore 
Cup Team. 

Messrs, R. SHARP & SON, Steve- 
dores and Marine Contractors, 
Bombay. — This firm was established 
in Bombay in the year 1869 by 
Mr. Robert Sharp and was at first 
carried on in a small way, but its 
transactions rapidly increased. In 
1878 Mr. Daniel Joseph Sharp joined 
his father in the conduct of the 
business and ' for six years worked 
as an Assistant gaining experience 
in the varipus departments and 
fitting himself’ for the promotion 
which ultimately came. In the 
year 1S84 having a thorough com- 
mand of all the various departments 
of the business carried on by the 
firm he was admitted a partner. 
The firm undertake the discharg- 
ing and loading of cargoes from 
steamers and* sailing ships. In 
this business they are the" oldest 
established and leading firm in 
Bombay. They have been contrac- 
tors for this purpose to the P. & 
0 , & N. Company since the year 
1882. The pressure of work in this 
line is so great that at times they 
provide employment for up to 1,60b 
hands. They have similar contracts 
with Harris & Dixon’s Line of Steam- 
ers, Nelson Donkin & Co, of Lon- 
don, Dillon's Gate Line, Sir James 
Laing & Son of Sunderland (Ship- 
builders) and many other lines. 
The extent of ^Messrs. Sharp’s busi- 
ness ' may be estimated from the 
fact that they employ some 20 
Europeans in the superintendence 
of their various operations, berides 
a European "Head Foreman. 
Mr, Sharp liisjnself is a native of 
London whei^ his large experience 
was gained in the service of Mr; 
Richard .Green (now Messrs, Green 
: A Go.), Hemade his way to the East 
, fii. the service ’Of the B. L 'S. N. Co. 
and settled in India for the. purpose" 
of ^stabJi^ing his present bittiness. 

Shaarpi wa^ also born 

lit London dndt waa ^educated at 


Gray’s College, Essex. He has been 
connected wi th the Volunteer 
movement since 1878, in May of 
which year he joined the Bombay 
Volunteer Rifles. Passing through 
the subordinate grades he received 
his Commission in 1887, and was 
elected Captain of “A” Company in 
February 1900. In 1901 he ob- 
tained the rank of Honorary Major. 
He has the Volunteer Decoration, 

Messrs. SINCLAIR, MURRAY 
& Co., Calcutta (Partners, J. J. Sin- 
clair and J. B. Crichton), Freight, 
Produce and Jute Brokers. The 
firm has numerous agencies in 
Northern and Eastern Bengal and 
are the agen+s of the Chittagong 
Jute Co.jLd.jNarayanganj Co., Ld., 
and Northern Bengal Co., Ld. 

Mr. J. J. SINCLAIR, a partner 
in the firm of Sinclair, Murray & Co., 
arrived in India in the year 1877 
and for several years devoted him* 
self to mercantile pursuits in various 
capacities. In 1892 he founded the 
present firm of Sinclair, Murray & 
Co. Mr. Sinclair is intimately ac- 
quainted with the freight and jute 
business, havi nghad experience there- 
in for over 20 years. He has been 
much interested in the local Vol- 
unteer movement and has identified 
himself with it since, the year 1881 at 
the time of the formation ol the 
Calcutta Light Horse with which 
body he served some 16 years, rising 
to be Troop Sergeant-Major. 

THE SINGER MANUFAC- 
TURING Company, Head Office 
in India, Hornby Road, Bom- 
bay.— Although India is the best 
of all markets for British manu- 
factures, it is not alwa37s easy to 
introduce a new thing in a con- 
servative and distrustful land. 
This is well illustrated by the history 
of the Singer Sewing Machine in 
India. The Singer Manufacturing 
Company have always kept to 
their original principle of having 
, theirown agencies rather than trust- 
ing to the retail trade, but it was 
a -method which was by no , means 
successful at first; It was in 1875 
; that they first turned their atten- 
tion to India, and appointed 
varidtis ageiits in 4 iffereut parts. 
But except in one instance they 
did absolutely no business for the 
first seven months. Even the one 


successful agent, Mr. N. M. Patell 
achieved only the very moderate 
success of selling twenty machines 
in the first year. He persevered, 
however, and in 1880. having taken 
over the Madras agency, he travel- 
led in the south of India for five 
months, and pushed sales with such, 
success that the Company called 
him to London to make his per- 
sonal acquaintance. The result of 
this visit was that Mr, Patell was 
appointed agent for India, Burma 
and Ceylon, but Mr. Patell did not 
have things all his own way even 
now. The Singer Machine was b^^ 
no means first in the field in India. 
The Company had made such head- 
way at home that for some years 



Mr. N. M. Patell. 


their utmost efforts were required to 
keep pace with the demand of 
the home markets ; and it was 
doubtless this success, whiclx com- 
pelled the makers of other machines, 
to seek customers further afield. 
The consequence was that for fifteen 
years before Mr. Patell opened 
his modest little shop behind the 
Cathedral in Apollo Street, Bom- 
bay, India had been supplied with 
an assortment of machines of 
' various makes ; these were of 
sufficiently poor quality to lend no 
great encouragement to mechan- 
ical' sewing, while in many cases 
their low price formed an irresist- 
ible appeal to people who desired 
to save money, but had not 


sufficient knowledge of mechan- 
ism to make them qualified to 
judge at the time of purchase 
where true economy lay. The new 
agent general, therefore, had not 
only difficult and elusive com- 
petitors to cope with, but a 
plentiful supply of cheap imitations 
of the real article to contend with. 
These Mr. Patell industriously 
weeded out, and his efforts have 
met with such success that he now 
has control of 135 branches, while 
the importation ot Singer's ma- 
chines (now reckoned yearly in 
thousands) is m,ore than three 
times as great as that of all other 
makes combined. 

The industry which is now re- 
presented by a group of seven fac- 
tories, with a capital of over fifty 
million dollars and whose output is 
over 20,000 machines a week, had a 
very humble beginning when Isaac 
Merritt Singer constructed his first 
machine with the aid of a borrowed 
capital of forty dollars and the use 
of a friend's small workshop. Night 
and day he worked, pondering 
over every motion, every detail of 
his invention, yet only preparing 
for himself bitter disappointment, 
for with all his care he forgot 
one essential — the tension screw. 
Through this little oversight, the 
machine when finished refused to 
work, and was almost on its way 
to the scrap-heap, when the in- 
ventor discovered that its only 
fault lay in the tension, and, having 
successfully regulated this, was 
able to put on the market the first 
sewing machine in 1850. Now, 
besides the immense factory at 
Kilbowie, near Glasgow, covering 
forty-two acres, there are six 
factories in America, and one 
near Vienna; and from the original 
machine made by Isaac Singer have 
sprung fifty distinct types, some ot 
them having as many as one hun- 
dred varieties. The making of all 
parts to gauge is carried, to the 
highest pitch of perfection, and 
whatever new piece is ordered, the 
buyer has an absolute certainty that 
it will fit. At the Kilbowie factory, 
there are immense stocks of raw 
materials, and the foundry cupolas 
work night and day to turn out 
the 130 tons of small castings re- 
quired daily. As an instance of the 
extent to which, labour-saving 
devices are used, may be men- 
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tioned a drilling machine which 
in one operation bores 23 holes, 
all absolutely true, in the body .of 
the sewing machine. 

In the gentle art of advertising 
the Indian Agent is an expert. A 
conspicuous decoration at Delhi 
at the time of the great Durbar 
was the Singer triumphal, arch, 
made with transparencies and glass 
decorations, while at the Bombay 
Exhibition of 1904-05 the artistic 
pavilion of the Singer . Company's 
exhibit was unsurpassed by any- 
thing on the grounds. Here they 
carried a Gold Medal and soon after 
followed with another Gold Medal 
at the Benares Exhibition. Medals 
to this Company are not things 
of rarity, as they have been 
victorious in every contest and 
have received Medals in all parts 
of the world. 

A well-deserved mark of appre- 
ciation was shown to Mr. Patell 
in the invitation to visit the Chicago 
Exhibition ol 1893 with Mrs. Patell 
as the guests of the Company. 
Mrs. Patell was one of the first 
Parsee ladies to visit America. 

The present President of the 
Singer Company is Mr. Douglas 
Alexander, a man of great ability, 
business tact, experience and hard 
work ; the business tactics of 
thousands of offices are at his 
fingers' ends. 

Mr. Patell has not only made 
the sewing machine business his 
life’s work, but appreciating the 
benefits of expert training, sent 
his son Mr. Pherosha Patell to 
London, under Mr. Henry Raper, 
the Company's representative in 
London, where he worked in the 
London office, and also in the Com- 
pany 's factory at Kilbowie, near 
Glasgow, and he is, now assisting, 
his father in the business.. 

In the Bombay premises of the 
Company hundreds of machines 
are displayed working with hand, 
foot, or electric power 

Messrs. SIRCAR & BARNARD, 
Colliery Proprietors, Calcutta* The 
partners started business together. 
in 1899 when gabu N. C. Sircar 
secured from the Equitable Coal 
Co., Ld., the piece of coal land 
known Horipore on his own and 
Mr. Barnard's account, during the 
absence of the latter., in England:. 
On the return of Mr. Barnard an- 
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other property at Jheria known as 
Bhalgora was secured, and colliery 
work started under the name and 
style of Sircar and Barnard. Further 
coal properties were secured by the 
partners either alone or in partner- 
ship with Mr. T. C. Ambler and 
Babu A. N. Roy. Of these some 
turned out well and others were of 
less value, the only downright loss 
being sustained in connection with 
a piece of coal land at Nandy 
which proved an absolute failure. 
In September 1903, the firm secured 
from the New Beerbhum Coal Co., 
Ld., a perpetual lease of their 
Benalee coal land, an area of 
4,300 bighas. In the latter part of 
1903 Messrs. Sircar and Barnard, in 
view of the depressed state of the 
coal trade, decided to effect an amal- 
gamation with other companies and 
proprietors, and negotiations led to 
combination with the neighbouring 
collieries of the Dudley Coal Co., 
Simlabahal Goal Co., Burragarh 
Coal Co., and a limited liability 
company was formed under, the : 
style of the Bhalgora Coal Com- 
pany, Limited, with a capital of- 
eight lakhs. T.X. Ambler, N. C. 
Sircar, R. Barnard and J. B. Gibb 
were appointed. Directors, and the 
Bengal Coal Company were ap- 
pointed Sole Agents. The Bhal- 
gora Coal Company thus formed 
has since acquired more coal lands 
adjacent to' their properties, bring- 
ing their area up to 2,100 bighas 
of first class land giving an aver- 
age of 20,000 tons of steam coal 
monthly. Messrs. Sircar and Bar- 
nard disposed of their Mimcha and 
Horipore Collieries, which were . not 
included in the above amalgamar ^ 
tion, to the Barabpni Coal Concern, 
Ld., which was formed by the amal- 
gamation of Babu N; C. Sircar's 
own coal business, and land held 
outside the partnership, with Babu 
G. C. Bose's Barabdni Colliery. 
The Baraboni Coal Company was 
formed with a capital pf five lakhs . 
with Babu N. C. Sircar as Managing 
Director and Mr.,.R, Barnard as 
Director and- Chief Mining "Eng- 
gineer and G; C. Bosd;and N. Sir- . 
car as Directors. ^ Thjs; Company 
has an area of 1^800 bighas of 
and an output ...of 15, bop tons- of 
steam coal monthly * Having' made * 
over their Bhalgora Colliery in this 
manner - to the new . Bhalgora .Com- 
pany and their Nimcha, and .Hori- . 
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pore properties to the Baraboni Coal 
Concern, Messrs. Sircar and Barnard 
retained for themselves their Ben alee 
property which they are now work- 
ing under their own firm. They 
have also a large interest of the 
Kuardi Coal Syndicate formed to 
work 3,300 bighas of coal land 
between Raneeganj and Kahpahary 
containing the well-known Ghusick 
seam. 

Mr. Robert Barnard, partner in 
the above firm, came to India in 
1896 as Manager of the Bengal- 
Nagpur Coal Co., Ld., with whom 
he remained for some two and a half 
years. In August 1898 he started 
business for himself in partnership 
with Babu N. C. Sircar as above. 

The late Mr. NALIN BEHARI 
SIRCAR, C.I.E., was the second son of 
the late Tarruck Chunder Sircar. He 
was born in November 1 856, at Naihati, 
24 miles North of Calcutta on the River 
Hughli where he had his family resi- 
dence. He came to Calcutta in 1864 
and was educated at the Hare School. 
After matriculating he read in the Presi- 
dency College up to the B. A. standard 
of the Calcutta University, and in 1880 
joined his father's firm of Messrs. 
Kerr, Tarruck 6 c Co., as an assistant. 
From his youth he was an ardent 
follower of the great reformer, Keshub 
Chundra Sen, and throughout his 
career ^ he was notable for the 
liberality and broadness of his views. 
In 1881 he joined the Brahrao Somaj, 
that enlightened body of educated 
Indians who have done so much for 
their countrymen. He was one of 
the founders of that flourishing in- 
stitution, the India Club, and 
served it continuously as Honorary 
Secretary. As a member of the 
Calcutta Corporation, Mr. Nalin 
Behari Sircar won his widest 
publicity. He was a strenuous fighter, 
and from the time he was elected as a 
Commissioner of Ward No. 4, in 1889, 
he made his influence felt in civiq 
affairs. In 1897 he was appointed by 
the Government a niember of the 
Calcutta Building Commission. Two 
years later, came, the great, revolt when 
Mr.,/ Nairn Behari Sircar together 
.with 27 colleaguea resigned their seats,, 
as .a protest against the passing of 
.the; new. MunicipaP Law (Act III of 
1899) in the face of ^strong opposition 
from;fce,^diah cobhiium^^ 1111903 
,he le-eritered the Corporation as a 
repri^entativ^ of th^iPort, 'Trust,, and 


his career was marked by vigorous 
criticism of Municipal methods and 
an energy that was characteristic of him. 
He did good work on |^the Calcutta 
Port Trust from the year 1892 when 
he was first elected as a representative of 
the Calcutta Corporation. Three times 
he had this honour. He was also 
appointed a member of the Port I'rust 
in 1902 as a representative of the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce and 
was re-elected in 1904. In August 
1904 he was appointed a member of 
the Bengal Legislative Council as the 
representative of the Calcutta Cor- 
poration. The great confidence placed 
in him by the citizens of Calcutta was 
amply evidenced when he was appoint- 
ed Sheriff of Calcutta for 1903-4. 
With all his manifold activities he 
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remained an energetic man of business, 
He was admitted as a partner in the 
firm of Kerr, Tarruck & Co. in 1891. 
He was made an Honorary Presidency 
Magistrate of Calcutta 1111893. The 
many services he rendered to the 
community were recognized by the 
Government of India in the bestowal 
of the Kaiser-i-Hind Silver Medal in 
J900 and the C.I.E. ill June 1902. 
He received the latter decoration at the 
hands of the Viceroy at the great Delhi 
Durbar of 1903, which he attended as 
a guest of the Government of Bengal. 
In, i904 he was elected Chairman of 
the Calcutta Import Trade Association 
of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, 


and was re-elected in 1905 and 1906, 
This shows the high esteem in which 
this worthy Bengali gentleman was 
held by ihe European Mercantile 
Community in Calcutta. 

Messrs. JARDINE, SKINNER 
& Co. (founded in 1841) is one 
of the oldest of the business 
houses in Calcutta. The present 
partners in the firm are Messrs. 
F. G. Steiiart and W. A. Bankier, in 
Europe, Messrs. R. H. A. Gresson, 
and R. Jardine Paterson in Cal- 
cutta, and of these Mr. R. H. A. 
Gresson is the senior resident part- 
ner. Messrs. Jardine, Skinner & 
Company's head office is in Cal- 
cutta, and they are represented in 
London by Messrs. Mathesoii & 
Co., while Messrs. Jardine, Mathe- 
son & Co. represent them in 
China and the Far East. 

Messrs. Jardine, Skinner & Co.’s 
operations embrace most of 
the chief industries of Bengal, and 
their interests in tea, jute, coal and 
shellac are very extensive ones, 
whilst in insurance and shipping 
they are also largely concerned. 
The firm are the Managing 
Agents for the Cachar and Dooars 
Tea Company, Limited, and the 
Bengal United Tea Company, 
Limited, these Companies having 
an area aggregatinjg over 8,000 
acres. In jute, the Kamarhatty 
Company, Limited, and the Kan- 
kanarrah Company, Limited, with 
a united capital of ninety-two 
lakhs of rupees, and running a total 
of over 1,700 looms and upwards of 
3,000 spindles between them, are 
also under their management, 
and have so flourished as to render 
necessary large extensions to the 
first named Company. As Manag- 
ing Agents for the East India Coal 
Compan^^, Limited, and the Jherriah 
Coal Syndicate, Limited, Messrs. 
Jardine, Skinner & Co, hold 
a leading position in the coal in- 
dustry of Bengal. For very many 
years the firm has been closely 
connected with the lac, dye and 
shellac trade, and own large fac- 
tories at Buriaghat and Narghat 
at Mirzapore, in the United Pro- 
vinces. The Insurance Depart- 
ment of the firm's business is a 
large and important one as they 
are the General Agents for the 
Triton Insurance Company,, Limit- 
ed, and ihe Manchester Assurance 
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Company with which is incorpo- 
rated the Atlas Assurance Com- 
pany, Limited, Managing Agents 
of the Eastern Insurance Company, 
^Limited, and Agents for two Chinese 
Insurance Companies, the Canton 
Insurance Company, Limited, and 
the Hongkong Fire Insurance 
Company, Limited. In connection 
with Shipping, Messrs. Jardine, 
Skinner & Co. are the repre- 
sentatives in Calcutta of the 
Indo-China Steam Navigation 
Company, Limited, the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company, the 
Occidental and Oriental Steam- 
ship Company and the Toyo 
Kisen Kaisha, the latter being a 
Japanese-owned line. 

Mr. R. H. A. GRESSON, the 
senior resident partner, has been 
connected with the firm since 
1893, and is a Director of the 
Bank of Bengal, Chairman of the 
Triton and Eastern Insurance 
Companies, Chairman of the 
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Indian Tea Association, Darjeeling 
and Dooars Sub-Committee, and a 
Member of the General Committee 
of the India Tea Association, 
and takes a prominent fjart in 
all matters connected with the 
advancement of the trade of 
Calcutta. 

Messrs. BERTIE-SMITH & Co., 
Ltd.,, General Merchants^ Apollo 
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Street, Bombay. This firm was 
incorporated in Bombay on the 
2ist August in the year 1900. 

They deal principally in Carbonic 
Acid Gas which is imported direct 
from the Rhine, from the source 
of the celebrated Apollinaris and 
Johannis Table Waters, In ad- 
dition to this, they are also Sole 
Agents in India, Burma and Ce3don 
for Soda Water Machinery of such 
distinguished makers as Messrs. 
Farrow and Jackson, Limited, 
London; Essences required for 
mineral drinks manufactured by 
the well-known firm of Messrs, 
Duckworth & Co. of Manchester 
and London ; the Pasteur- Mallie 
Filter which is claimed as the only 
reliable and finest filtering appara- 
tus extant, as proved by the latest 
tests of French scientists ; Odol for 
teeth which is a recognized high 
grade antiseptic dentifrice; Naftalan 
which is a popular modern treat- 
ment for Eczema and allied diseases, 
and Munyon^s Homoeopathic Home 
Remedies, etc., etc. Sir Jamsetjee 
Jeejeebhoy, Bart., is the Chairman 
of the firm, Messrs. G. W. Moir, J. E. 
Aspinwall and Hugh S. Symons are 
Directors, Mr. J. Stanley Smith is 
Managing Director, Mr. Arthur N* 
Wise Is General Manager, and Mr. 
Talegamkar Isaac Abraham is 
Manager. 

With such an able Board of Man- 
agement, the firm carries on its 
business now in a flourishing con- 
dition. There is a great demand for 
their articles, and the work in their 
office is always very brisk. They 
have agents in Calcutta, Karachi, 
Delhi, Colombo and Rangoon. 

The following brief sketch will be 
read with interest by those inter- 
ested in the question of the Techni- 
cal Education in India : 

Mr. Talegamkar Isaac Abraham, 
the Manager of the firm, is a Beni- 
Israel by birth and was born in 
Bombay in 1868. He received his 
education at the Robert Money 
School and also at the Bombay 
Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute 
where he received the first Scholar- 
ship of Lord Reay and passed in the 
first class and was the first success- , 
ful student who came out with 
the title of L.T.M. He first served 
as a carder and spinner at the 
Bhownagar Mills, on leaving which 
a large garden-party was given 
in his honour by the employees of 
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that Mill. The following extract 
from his certificate will showhow suc- 
cessful he was in his first attempt : 
“ He has shown himself as muck a 
practical as a theoretical man. 

He was always found zealous and 
persevering, and it must be men- 
tioned to his credit that he effici- 
ently worked bis departments 
for months together without 
jobbers. 

We are glad to say that Mr. Isaac 
possesses a good knowledge of fancy 
weaving also.” 

He then served as a Manager and 
Secretary in the Ahmedabad Gin- 
ning and Manufacturing Company, 
Ltd., which is one of the largest mills 
in Guzerat. He also got several stu- 
dents passed out in cotton spinning 
from the City and Guilds Institute 
of London, the examination being 
held in the Technical Institute, 
Bombay. Being possessed of such 
qualifications andcommercial educa- 
tion in the cotton line, Mr. Abraham 
was recognized as an expert by 
the Law Courts of Guzerat on 
points of disjputes' in connection 
with the cotton industry. After 
some time he had to leave Cotton 
owing to iU-health, when he was 
presented with an address in a 
meeting presided over by Diwan 
Bahadur Ambglal Sak from which 
we give short extracts. ‘*Your 
promptness in helping others at 
great personal inconvenience 
and sacrifice has been simply 
unique. 

Suffice it to say, that we look 
upon your departure as a great 
loss to the Ahmedabad cotton 
industry in general and to us in 
particular/' 

He then joined Messrs. Y. H. 
Desai & Co,, the well-known whole- 
sale precious stone nierchants of 
Bombay, who are also the Bankers 
of Messrs. Bertie-Smith & Co", Ltd. 
Mr, Abraham was the chief contri- 
butor to a newspaper called th.ejFem 
IsrcBlthy and he is author of many 
books in Marathi> both prose and 
poetry, the most popular of which is 
the essay on “The Talmud,” and his 
translation of the school system of 
Talmud origin^ly written by the 
well-known Revd, Spiers of 
England. 

In addition to this ks a lover of 
Indian Music he has been since 
1880, Secretary to the ‘‘ Keertonoe*' 
jak Mandaly" which carries on 
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religious preaching, accompanied 
by music, and he is also a promi- 
nent member of the ‘*S 3 ciety for 
Promoting Moral and Religious 
Education amongst Hebrews” on 
whose behalf he has delivered 
several public lectures in Bombay 
and in the Kolaba District. 

Messrs. McVICAR SMITH & Co., 
Jute Balers and Shippers, Calcutta. 
The firm, which originally carried on 
business under the style of D. A. 
Smith Sc Co., was founded in the 
early sixties. In its inception it 
was established as representative 
of Dundee spinners. Mr. McVicar 
Smith's connection with the firm 
dates from the year 1869, when he 
came out to India and joined 
Messrs. D. A. Smith & Co. in the 
capacity of Assistant. In 1873, 
Mr. McVicar Smith continued the 
business under its present style and 
designation. The firm now carry on 
a general jute business, and in this 
trade it is one of the oldest houses 
extant. 

Messrs. SCHRODER, SMIDT & 
Company, ■ Calcutta and^ Bremen. 
This firm was established in 1862 by 
JohanUses Schroder and Johann Smidt. 
The present partners are Johann Smidt, 
George Smidt and Herman Smidt in 
Bremen, and Heinrich Johannes 
Saiiders in Calcutta. The firm' deals 
mainly iti general , produce, such as rice, 
cotton, -hides and skins, wheat and 
seeds, etc., also in English and Conti- 
nental - manufactured goods. In ' addi- 
tion ihe firm has an Engineering and 
Electrical. Department representing 
large Contipejatal concerns. It has also 
Insurance and' Shipping Departments. 
The firm, in India employs several thou- 
sand natives; . It has agendes at Bom- 
bay, Gawnpoire, Delh^pinaporei and 
sub-agehdes at alt principal stations 
throughout India., ' 

The SQCIETA 'COLONIALE 
ITALIAN A opened business in 
Bombay bu the i.st of January :i9oi 
asl’General r Merchants,: - Exporters 
and' Import^. Thek Head Office 
is in Italy, ;ivith , branches , 

/at Aden’and^ Hodeidah in- Arabia, 
Mombasa in : British’ East Africa; 
MQgad,iscio.': in Italian Soinaliland, ■ 
Massowah bn thO; Red Sea, „ and , 

: Shanghai And Gahton in China, with 
a’.laTge concession in Coxea. 

frote ivom all: 


countries in Europe, especially Italy 
and North America. They are 
Agents for the Societa Venetian a di 
Navigazioiie a Vapore, Venezia 
(Venice Steam Navigation Co.) and 
of the L’Universo Compagnia Itali- 
ana d’Assicurazione contro i rischi 
dei Transporti of Milan (Universe 
Insurance Company). They are 
also Agents at MassCwah and Mom- 
basa for the Austrian Lloyds Steam 
Navigation Co., and at Massowah and 
Aden for the Navigazione Gene- 
rale Italiana, Florio &: Rubattino 
United Companies. The branch at 
Shanghai is specially concerned in 
banking transactions, while at Mas-- 
sowah large contracts have been 
secured for railway supplies. In 
Mombasa the firm own rubber 
plantations, which commodity they 
export to Europe, The President 
of the Societa Coloniale Italiana is 
Barone Alberto Treves de Bonnfili, 
and the Vice-President, Commenda- 
tore Augusto Stucchi ; the Managing 
Director being Commendatore G. 
I anni, whilst the M anager for B ombay 
is Mr. F. H. Naish of London. The 
firm have a paid-up Capital of 
jC3,2oo,ooo and do their own bank- 
ing in Bombay for their various 
branches. 

Mr, FRANK HUBERT NAISH, 
Manager, Societa Coloniale Italiana, 



Mr. P.: H. Naish; ! , 

Bombay Branch. Born 1878 and 
educated at the South Eastern 


College, Ramsgate. Mr. Naish has 
passed nearly the whole of his 
business career in the service of the 
Societa Coloniale Italiana, entering 
their service in the year 1899. His 
services were first utilized in British 
East Africa, and from there he 
travelled in the firm’s interest all 
over German East Africa, Uganda 
and British Central Africa. He has 
held the Company’s power of attor- 
ney for Zanzibar, Aden and 
Hodeidah. 


Messrs. D. SOLOMON & CO., 
Jute Fabric Brokers, No. 9, Grant’s 



Mr. S. Arakie. 


Lane, Calcutta. Partners, Samuel 
Ezra Arakie, Ezra Solomon Gubboy 
and Nissim Silas Ezra. This busi- 
ness was established by the late 
Mr, David H. Solomon in the year 
1870. Mr. Solomon continued to 
conduct its affairs till his death in 
1900, and after that event the busi- 
ness was carried on by his surviving 
partners, Messrs. Arakie and Gubboy, 
In 1904 Mr. N. S. Ezra was admitted 
a partner. The principal business 
of the firm is carried on in jute 
fabrics. They are Members of the 
Calcutta Jute Fabrics Association. 
The standing the firm has attained 
is largely due to continuance of the 
sound business policy of the late 
Mr. Solomon by the present part- 
ners. Mr, Solomon was one of the 
oldest Gunny Brokers in the city 
and greatly respected by the Euro- 


pean merchants. Mr. S. E. Arakie, 
the present senior partner, was born 
in the year 1854 and educated at 
the Doveton College, Calcutta, 
He gained his lirst business expe- 
rience in the firm of Messrs. Graham 
& Co., which he joined in 1881 
as an Assistant in the Shipping 
Department. After 5 years in this 
office he started the firm ot Sam & 
Aaron Arakie as bone suppliers to 
Messrs. Arakie Bros, in which both 
S. and A. Arakie were partners. 
This firm subsequently assumed the 
style of Croft, Wells & Co. Mr. 
Sam Arakie left Arakie Bros, in 
1888 and joined his present firm of 
D, Solomon & Co., in which, in con- 
junction with his partners, he has 
since' acquired the leading interest. 
Mr. Arakie is the Honorary Secretary 
of the Maghen David Synagogue in 
Calcutta, and Joint Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Jewish Burial Ground. 
Mr. E. S, Gubboy, the second partner 
in theT-above firm, is the adopted 
son of the late Mr. D. Solomon. He 
was born in Calcutta in the year 
1872 and educated at the Jewish 
School, Calcutta. Mr. Gubboy has 
passed his entire business career 
with the firm. Mr. N. S. Ezra, 
the third partner, is the son-in-law 
of Mr. S. E. Arakie. He was born 
in Calcutta in the year 1883 and 
educated at St. Xavier's College. 
His partnership in the firm is his 
first business experience. 

The STANDARD JUTE COM- 
PANY, Ltd., Calcutta. Among the 
many mills in Bengal engaged in the 
jute industry none is entitled to more 
extended mention than the Standard, 
as though it may not perhaps be the 
largest of its kind in the Presidency, 
its completeness in every detail, and 
the high class of its manufactures, place 
this mill in , the front rank of manu- 
facturing concerns in Bengal. The 
mill is situated at Tittaghur on the 
Eastern Bengal State Railway, and is 
close to the station of that name,; the 
site is a well chosen one, as the 
property has on one side a water 
frontage on the Plooghly River of over 
600 feet, and on the, other the railway, 
from which a , siding runs to the rhill, 
thus providing it with every facility for 
the reception and delivery of raw and 
finished materials. The area of the 
property is over twenty acres in extent, 
and the mill was erected in 1896, but 
so rapid has been the development of 
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its business that in 1902 further exten- 
sions became necessary, and these, 
doubling it in size and capacity, have 
since been made. The mill building 
is of brick and iron with a terraced 
roof, its dimensions being 515 by 440 
feet, and the motive power used is 
steam, whilst for lighting purposes 
1,900 1 6-candle-power electric lights 
are used. The main engine, one of 
Messrs. J. & E. Woods of Bolton, is 
the largest on the river, its flywheel 
being 27 feet in diameter, over which 
pass 50 “ Lambeth’^ cotton driving 

ropes. Besides the mill building itself, 
together with the necessary engine 
house, boiler houses, godowns, dynamo 
house, weighing house, etc., in the 
same compound stand a large two- 
storeyed bungalow for the European 
Assistants, the Manager's house, store 
house and the dispensary, and on the 
river bank are two jetties extending 
into the river, each fitted with a steam 
crane with a lifting capacity of 3 tons. 
Appliances for the successful combat- 
ing of an outbreak of fire are numer- 
ously distributed all about the yard 
and buildings, some 1,400 feet of fire 
hose and scores of fire buckets being 
all readily placed in case of need, and 
the two Cameron " pumps used for 
feeding the boilers are in the yard, to 
which, in the event of fire, the hoses 
may be attached as well as to hydrants 
in the yard. The mill consumes up- 
wards of 50 tons of “Barrakur” coal 
daily, and employs a labour force of 
over 3,000 natives, under the supervi- 
sion of the Manager and 10 European 
assistants. 

The godowns, seven in number, 
occupy a building 490 feet long, 45 
feet wide and 30 feet high, and have a 
storage cap.^city of 45,000 bales of 
jute, and there is also an hydraulic 
jute press used for the purpose of 
economizing space, as much of the 
jute is delivered loose, or but loosely 
baled, and the godowns, in spite of 
their enormous size, would not, unless 
the material were pressed, hold the 
large stock constantly kept on liand. 
In another department careful tests 
are made of the quality of each con- 
signment of raw material as it is 
received, $ per cent of each 1,000 
bales being tested, and on the test 
being satisfactory the bales are opened 
and due proportions of the hard and 
the soft jute are combined, a superior 
*‘spin’' of yarn being thus obtained. 
In the Spinning Department there are 
10,848 spindles and in the Weaving 
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Department 502 looms always busily 
at work turning out the fabrics in 
which the mill deals. 

The health and well-being of the 
native employees have received special 
attention at the hands of the Company, 
as at a little distance from the mills 
a model settlement has been built for 
them, laid out in streets, and the 
houses are constructed of brick and 
cement, two large tanks having also 
been made for their especial use, 
whilst pure filtered drinking water is 
available from hydrants erected in 
several parts of the settlement The 
land upon which the settlement is 
built, was prepared with special refer- 
ence to improved drainage and sanitary 
arrangements, the site being raised by 
at least two feet above the level of the 
surrounding land, thus ensuring the 
houses being always dry and comfort- 
able, offering a pleasing contrast to 
the squalid native huts often occu- 
pied by mill hands. 

The mill is in direct telephonic 
communication with the Managing 
Agents’ (Messrs. Bird & Co.) offices in 
Calcutta, and since its erection a 
decade ago, has through the skill, 
energy and economy, with which its 
interests have been safeguarded, attain- 
ed the high position it now holds in 
the jute industry of the Province. 

Messrs. E. SPINNER & Co., 
Import and Export Merchants, 



The late Mr. E. Spinner. 
Manchester and Borrtbay. This 
firm was founded in 1871 by the late 
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Mr, Emil Spinner, Sr., who died in 
1904 after a, very successful career. 
The partners are Mr. Fred. Spinner 
and Mr, John Spinner, the Bombay 
Manager being Mr. Henry Kreis. 
They have been very successful in 
their business, the most important 
achievement being the introduction 
into India of "‘Leemann and Gatty’s 
original patent fast-dyed Khaki” 
which is considered the best of its 
kind imported into this country and 
most serviceable for the troops on ac- 
count of its invisibility and durabi- 
lity of colour. They are contractors to 
H. M.'s War Office, India Office, etc. 

Messrs. NOEMAN, STEWART 
& Co., Naval Architects and Marine 
Surveyors, Calcutta, established 
1894. The partners of the firm are 



JVfr, W, H, Nor WAN. 

Mr. W. H. Norman and Mr. W. L. 
Stewart. 

Mr. WILLIAM HENRY NOR- 
MAN, the senior partner, was 
born in 1845 at Barnstaple, N, 
Devon, ^ has been connected with 
shipping, and its construction from 
an e&ify and was educated as 
a naval architect in H. M, Dockyard 
at Deptford (Eng.). After Working 
at his profession in , England for 
some years, Mr. Norman came 
to, India in' 1874, and for, twenty 
years >t>'ccqpiea the responsible 
ppsitipn pf rManager. of the Dock 
an 4 S%bij^ldii3jg Yards at Calcutta 
ttot appoint- 


ment, became a Marine Surveyor in 
Calcutta, which business he has 
carried on successfully for some 
years. Besides being Surveyor 
to most of the principal steamship 
lines running to Calcutta, Mr. 
Norman’s firm are Surveyors to 
Lloyds Agents, the British Corpora- 
tion, the Bureau Veritas, and 
also hold the position of Certified 
Marine Surveyors to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal As Vice-President 
of the Devonian Society in Calcutta, 
Mr. Norman has done much to keep 
green in the hearts of his fellow- 
countrymen the memories of peace- 
ful Devonshire, and to further the 
interests of Devonians in India. 
The annual Devonian Dinner held 
each cold weather in Calcutta under 
the auspices of the President of the 
Society, Sir Frederick R, Upcott, 
C.S.I., K.C.V.O., is one of the cheeriest 
social functions of the season. 

Mr. WALTER LESLIE STEW- 
ART, Master Mariner, Commander, 
R.N.R., A.i.N.A., member of the firm 
of Messrs. Norman, Stewart & Co., 
Calcutta, was born in 1859, in 
London, and educated there; Captain 
Stewart entered upon a seafaring 
life at the age of sixteen, joining 
the Mercantile Marine in 1875, After 
passing through the several grades 
from apprentice to Master Mariner, 
Captain Stewart held command in 
various steamers belonging to ‘ the 
. British India Steam Navigation Co., 

, for upwards of fifteen years, being 
chiefly employed on the London to 
. Iirdia and Australian lines of that 
Compan^^ He has also visi ted J apan, 
and has seen something of active 
service, being chief officer of theS.S. 
BuUmba when .serving as Hospital 
Ship during the fighting round Sua* 
kim of 1885 — 1886, which campaign 
included the big fight recorded in his- 
tory as McNeil’s Zareeba. Captain 
Stewart earned the medal for Trans- 
port Service during the Boer War, 
making several voyages to South Afri- 
can ports whilst in command of steam- 
ers taken up for transport duties. 

To the more, peaceful calling of 
Nayal Architect, he adds that of 
being a Commander in the Royal 
Naval Reserve. He retired from 
the Active life of a Commander in 
the Mercantile Marine in 1904, and 
joined the firm of Mlessrs. NormaiSi 
Stewart & Co,, of Calcutta, Marine 
Surveyors, as the junior partner. 


Mr. GEORGE HENRY 
SUTHERLAND was born in 
London in 1866. He was educated at 
Westminster and gained an experience 
in business in London for two years ^ 
before arriving in Calcutta in 1886. " 
He entered the well-known firm of 
Messrs. Begg, Dunlop & Co., his 
father, the late Mr. H. H. Sutherland, 
being then a partner. Mr. G. H. 
Sutherland himself became a partner 
in 1890. He was President of the 
Chamber of Commerce in 1900, and 
in 1901 he was appointed to the office of 
Sheriff of Calcutta. During his year 
of office, he had the distinction of 
proclaiming the accession of King 
Edward VII to the throne. In 1903 



Mr. G. H. Sutherland. 


Mr, Sutherland was appointed a mem- 
ber of the Calcutta Port Commis- 
sioners, In the same year he was 
appointed a Trustee of the Indian 
Museum by the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal, which office he continues 
to hold, For two years, 1900 to 1902, 
he was the Commercial Member of the 
Bengal Legislative Council. Mr. 
Sutherland is widely known and res- 
pected throughout Calcutta. He has 
served in many important public office,s, 
always, with ability^, and distinction. 
Both as President of the Chamber of 
Commerce and Sheriff of Calcutta 
he iield the highest posts that could 
be allotted, to a business man, and Mr* 
Sutherland amply justified the trust 
reposed in him. Mr. Sutherland is 
.a Director of the Bank of Bengal. 
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The STANDARD LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY is by far the 
oldest established institution of its 
kind in India and the East, 
where it commenced operations 
'so far back as 1846. Commanding 
as it does the veneration due to 
age it must nevertheless on no 
account be imagined that this 
long-established concern 
shows any signs of falling of 
in its pristine vigour. The pub- 
lished Reports continue to testify 
year by year to results such as are 
achieved by few other Companies, 
and the un- 
broken suc- 
cess which 
has charac- 
terized the 
develop- 
ment of the 
Standard's 
business 
here and 
elsewhere 
must be a 
source of 
great satis- 
faction to 
all whose 
interests are 
b o u nd up 
with that 
Company. 


Company are defined to be “to efect 
or make Insurances on Lives and 
Survivorships, to make or efect all 
such other Insurances connected 
with life, to grant, purchase, and sell 
Annuities for Lives or otherwise, to 
grant Endowments for children or 
other persons, and to purchase and 
sell reversionary Rights and to re- 
ceive Investments of Money for 
Accumulation.” It will thus be seen 
that the Standard’s business is 
confined to Life Assurance in its 
various phases ; it does not under- 
take Fire or Marine Insurance, and 








surance may 
be regarded 
as one of 
Scotland's 
national in- 
dustries, and 
the Stand- 
ard occupies 
a place in 
the very 
fore front 
of the many 
successful 
Insurance 
Institutions 

of Scottish origin. It was estab- 
lished in Edinburgh in the year 
1825, its original name being 
* ' The Life Insurance C o m - 
pany of Scotland,'^ and, after 
an existence of seven years under 
this title, in 1832 the present 
name of *^The Standard" was 
adopted — a special Act of Parlia- 
ment being passed in that year 
for confirming the Rules and Regu- 
lations of the Company. In . this 
Act the objects and business of the 






Standard Buildings, Calcutta. 

the whole of its Accumulated 
Funds, amounting at the present 
time to nearly eleven and a half 
millions sterling, are available for 
the purpose of fulfilling contracts 
of Life Assurance. 

In 1846 the Directors of the 
Standard, being impressed with the 
conviction that Life Assurance in 
India and the Colonies might be 
safely undertaken at rates commen- 
surate with the risk, turned their 
attention to the extension of their 


business to these quarters, and, after 
long and careful inquiry, resolved 
to establish a new Company, having 
for its particular object Colonial 
and Foreign business. 

The “ Colonial Life Assurance 
Company ” was then established, and 
for twenty years maintained a large 
business in India and the Colonies, 
conferring important benefits on 
many persons whose families would 
have been left in poverty and distress 
had they not had the advantage of 
Life Assurance brought home to 
them. Its progress was most satis- 
f a c t ory in 
every res- 
pect. 1 1 
realized 
large profits, 
in which the 
p o i icy-hol- 
ders partici- 
pated, and 
i t secured 
a large and 
influential 
connection. 

In 1865 
the Direc- 
tors of the 
Standard 
and the Di- 
r ectors of 
the Colonial 
Compa ny 
considered 
it would be 
. for the in- 
terest of all 
connected 
with these 
, Companies, 
seeing that 
the Direc- 
tion and 
Manage- 
ment were 
CO m p o s e d 
very . nearly 
of , the same 
persons, to form an amalgamation 
between them, and the junction was 
completed on 19th March 1866. 

The Colonial Company had intro- 
duced new and important features 
into Life, Assurance practice by 
publishing rates calculated for 
foreign residence, and by establish- 
ing Agencies abroad, thus affording 
increased facilities to persons whose 
views or occupations might lead 
them to travel or reside in other 
countries. By its means also the 
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benefits of Life Assurance were 
extended to India on such beneficial 
terms, and under such liberal condi- 
tions as improved knowledge and 
the circumstances of the times 
authorized and required. Since the 
junction of the two offices under 
the name of the Standard, the 
Indian and Colonial business has 
been carried on and extended 
simultaneously with the Company's 
Home business, increasing steadily 
and continuously down to the 
present day. 

It should be mentioned that the 
rates of premium charged by the 
Standard for residence in India are 
based entirely on that Company's 
own experience of the incidence of 
mortality amongst assured lives in 
the country. Owing to the length of 
time the Standard has transacted 
business in India, and the magnitude 
of its operations, the Company has 
been enabled to compile very 
reliable mortality statistics, and the 
Actuarial profession is indebted to 
the late Manager of the Standard, 
Mr. Spencer C. Thomson, for an 
important' paper, on the subject, 
which was contributed by him in 
ApriLi^oS to the Transactions of 
the Faculty '' of Actimnes, This pap^r 
contained inf orniation of a kind 
long desiderated by Actuaries, and 
the data therein, the mortality 
experience of the Standard, will no 
doubt be found of great assistance 
to future investigators on the sub- 
ject of Indian mortality. 

In addition i to its large and con- 
stantly increasing Home and Indian 
business, the Standard flourishes in 
nearjy every part of the British 
Dominions, as well as in many 
tor e i g n countries. Branches and 
Agencies -are established in China, 
Ceylon, Mauritius, the Straits Settle- 
ments, Canada, ^fath Africa, Egypt, 
West Indies, Belgium, Hungary, 
Spain, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Argentina and Uruguay. . In fact, 

. it may be said that the Standard 
Life Assurance Company, while 
maintaining its position in the front 
rank of Life Assurance Companies 
in the United Kingdom, has ' deve-, 
loped of : late years ' int o , the most 
cosmopblitan of all the British Life 

The progress of the business nf 
. %e Standibrd is exhibited in the 
fd&wiiig Viable, which shows the 
df , New Business carried 


through during each of the last 
eleven quinquennial periods : — 


Ye.nrs, 

Number nf 
Policies. 

New Sums As- 
sured, 

1850-1855 

4,608 

£ 

2,492,988 

1855-1S60 

4,672 

2,815,455 

1S60-1S65 

6-559 

3.834,365 

1S65-1870 

9,190 

5.713,813 

1870-1875 

9.318 

6,048,364 

1875-1880 

9,409 

6,193,186 

1880-1885 

11,925 

6,714,260 

1885-1890 

13,481 

6,928,895 

1890-1S95 

19,03s 

8,956,336 

1895-1900 

24,401 

10,109,018 

1900-1905 

26,383 

ir> 7 S 2 , 4 S 3 


During its eighty-one years' exist- 
ence the Standard has witnessed 
many and varied changes in the 
world of Life Assurance. N ew Com- 
panies have been formed from time 
to time, have startled the world with 
a great flourish of trumpets, and 
from inherent unsoundness or other 
causes have in course of time been 
wound up or otherwise ceased to 
exist. Other Companies have, for 
various reasons, merged their busi- 
ness and become absorbed in larger 
and more prosperous institutions; 
and it may be of interest to give 
a list of Life Assurance Companies 
whose business and connections 
have been taken over by the 
Standard 


Names of Offices. 

Date of 
Estab- 
lisli- 
ment, 

Date of 
transfer 
to 

Stand- 

ard, 

Commercial (No, i) 

1821 

1S46 

York & North of England ... 
(afterwards York & London) 

1834 

1844 

Minerva 

1836 

1864 

Victoria 

1838 

1S65 

Commercial (No. 2) ' 

1840 

1846 

Experience 

'843 

1850 

Legal Si. Commercial 

184s 

1865 

Colonial & General 

1.846 

1847 

; London & Provincial 

1847 

1865 


The Standard has ingratiated 
itself with the assuring public by 
reason of the very liberal conditions 
attached to the Policies issued 
by the Company and the constant 
adoption by the Directors of all 
improvements and facilities bearing 
on the contract of Life Assurance. 
Easy terms for revival of lapsed 
policies, prompt settlement of 
claims, liberal surrender and loan 
values are among the many induce- 
ments held out by the Standard 
to all who contemplate effecting 
Assurances with that Office. 

The last published Annual Re- 
port of the Standard— that for the 
Financial Year ending 15th Novem- 
ber 1905 — revealed the following 
excellent results of the year’s oper- 
ations : — 

Amount of Assurjinces Proposed 
during the year (7.608 Pro- 
posals) ... ... ;^31293>99I 

Assurances Accepted, 6,248 
Policies for ... ... ;f2,53S»4o8 

Annual Premiums on New 
Policies ... ... 10,018 

Amount Received in purchase 

of Annuities ... ... £i6ii$64. 

Claims by Death during the year ;)f643,8S6 

Claims under Endowment As- 
surances matured during the 
year ... ... .^117,465 

Subsisting Assurances ... £2^, goo, 16$ 

The Annual Revenue was £1^464. 777, and 
the accumulated Funds amounted at the end 
of the year to ^11,383,892, 

The responsibility of safeguard- 
ing such a huge sum as the Standard 
Accumulated Funds amount to, 

and investing it in such manner as 
to combine absolute safety with a 
remunerative rate of interest, 
is, it may well be imagined, no 
light one, and the fact that the 
Directors of the Company have 
for some years past succeeded in 
realizing an annual rate of interest 
of well over four per cent testifies 
to the skilful way in which the 
Company's finances are managed. 
It may be mentioned that the area 
of investment and the classes of 
security in which the funds may be 
placed have been extended of late 
years under the provisions of the 
Company's Acts of Parliament, 
and this of course calls for more 
frequent revision than formerly 
of the individual investments — a 
circumstance the Directors have 
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been careful to provide for. The The SOUTH BRITISH IN- lowing Companies, — 
Standard's Indian, Colonial and SURANCE COMPANY is one of Commercial Marine Insurance 

Foreign connections give very the leading Colonial Companies, Company of South Australia, 

favourable opportunities of securing having been born in Auckland, Adelaide Marine and Fire 

safe investments in some countries New Zealand, in the year 1872, Assurance Company (South 

hbroad where the conditions are and has Branches in every im- Australia), 

favourable, and of such the Directors portant town in the Colonies as Mutual Union Insurance Com- 

consider it right and proper to take well as in the United Kingdom, pany, Limited, Fire and 

advantage as occasions arise. South Africa, India and the Far Marine (Tasmania). 

The Standard possesses in Cal- East. It is likewise represented Straits Marine Insurance Com- 

cutta a handsome pile of buildings by Agents in every port and city pany (Singapore), 

erected in 1895 from the 
designs and under the 
supervision of that emi- 
nent Architect, the late 
Mr. F. W. Stevens, c.i.e. 

The business is con- 
ducted by a Resident 
Secretary assisted by a 
numerous European and 
Native Staff under the 
direction of a Local 
Board of Directors com- 
posed of leading mem- 
bers ' of the Mercantile 
Banking, and Legal pro- 
fessions. 

Messrs. STEIN, 

FORBES & Co., Ltd., 
established themselves 
in Calcutta as Merchants 
and General Agents in 
the year 1901, and have 
branches under the same 
title in London and 
Hamburg, their repre- 
sentative in America for 
the whole of the United 
States, in which country 
the bulk of their busi- 
ness is done, being Mr. 

R. B. Fuller, Boston. 

Messrs. Stein, Forbes & 

Co. command an exten- 
sive business in hides 
and skins and in the ex- 
port of raw material, 
their dealings aggregat- 
ing over £^ 00 , 000 . The 

partners in London are South British Buildings, Clive Street, Calcutta. 

Mr. J. J. Stein, and in 



Hamburg, Mr. H. Volger, Calcutta 
being represented by Mr. Arthur F, 
C. Forbes, whbse experience of India 
dates back to three decades, thirteen 
years of which have been occupied 
as a specialist in the hide business. 
Mr, Forbes' was for, a number of 
years in the well-known house of 
Messrs. F. W. Heilgers & Co., 
Calcutta.; Mr, Forbes was a member 
of the Committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce from 1882 to 1886. 


of importance throughout the 
world. Since the formation of the 
Company in 1872, losses have 
been paid amounting to ;^4,359>i35, 
and it is a recognized fact wherever 
this Company transacts , business 
that claims are liberally and 
promptly settled and the interests 
of the clients of the Company care- 
fully looked after., 

The Company has become pur- 
chasers and successors, of the fol- 


Equitable Marine and Fire 
Insurance Company (Cape- 
town). ' 

The capital of the Company is 
1, 900, 000 (all fully , subscribed)-, 
of which £roo, 000 has been 
called up, while the funds- in 
hand total over half a million 
sterling' affording a striking .proof 
of the stability of this leading 
Colonial institution. 
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Mr. VICTOR MURRAY, the 
Manager for the Far East, was born 
ill Lanarkshire, N.B., on the 28th of 
March 1836; being the youngest son 
of the late J oseph Murray, Publisher, 
one of the founders of Murray’s 
Time Tables. Mr. Victor Murray 
was educated at the famous old High 
School of Glasgow, now long since 
defun ct He began his Insurance 
career in 1876 in the firm of Messrs. 
Rose, Murison Sc Thomson, the 
well-known Insurance Brokers of 
Glasgow, and continued 
with them until 1879, when he 
went to London and joined the 
London and Lancashire Fire 
Insurance Company, with which 
Company he remained only 
a short time. On the outbreak 



Mr, V, Murray, 

of the ; Afghan War of 1878-79-80 
Mr. Murray’s military instincts 
were aroused and he enlisted in 
London in the ist Battalion, 
Rifle Brigade (known to fame as the 
Duke of Wellington’s Sharp Shooters 
or Black Bag of Nails), the Battalion 
bejp^ .then, under the .comuiand 
pf!;I^bfd ;Edwa:rd P Clinton, 
pf .Connaught 


, frbhf theffcpminahd of ' Lord • 

' 'twelve; 

to 

acco^pi^y . it, but ; "while roui^ 


to Bombay on board the Troop- 
ship Jumna, cable instructions were 
received for the Battalion to 
proceed to Poona, the Afghan war 
having been practically terminated 
by the battle of Kandahar, fought 
on 1st September 1880 — this was 
naturally a source of great disap- 
pointment to all concerned. Mr. 
Murray was promoted a non-com- 
missioned officer a few days after 
reaching the Depot at Winchester 
and was a member of the Ser- 
geants’ Mess within thirteen months 
from the date of enlistment. Mr. 
Murray’s military career continued 
till 1887, when he left the Army 
with the rank of Staff Quarter- 
Master-Sergeant, having been on 
the Staff of the Bombay Army for 
nearly four years under their Ex- 
cellencies Lord Hardinge and the 
Duke of Connaught. In June 1887 
Mr. Murray returned to Civil life, 
joining the South British Insurance 
Company at Bombay, and assuming 
the Managership of that 
Company’s Bombay Branch in 
July 1888. 

In 1891 he was transferred to the 
charge of the Eastern Branch of the 
Company at Calcutta, controlling 
seven.ty Agencies, extending to 
Vladivostock, China, Japan, Philip- 
pines, Cochin China, Java, Straits, 
Ceylon, Burma, Madras and the 
.Bengal side of India. When Mr. 
Murray assumed charge in Calcutta, 
the Far Eastern business was of a 
small nature and his entire staff 
consisted of one European Assis- 
tant and six Natives, the business 
has now so largely developed 
throughout the Far East, owing to 
strict attention to business and the 
prompt and liberal manner in which 
bis Company adjust and settle all 
claims, that employment is found 
for seven European Assistants 
and over 75 Eurasian and Native 
Clerks. 

The Company’s business has 
been recently transferred to their 
new and splendid building in 
Clive Street, erected at a dost of 
over six .lakhs, of rupees, and 
one of the finest edifices in that 
locality. . , - 

Mr. Murray has held the position 
of ^Chairman of the Marine Associa^ 
tioE for;a peribd of eleven years, 
and has likewise been more or less 
a mernbet of the Committee of the 
Calcutta Fire Insurance Agents’ 


Association during the same period ; 
he was elected Chairman of that 
Association in 1903. 

Mr. Murray has been a Mason for 
the past 21 years, and is a Past ^ 
Master of Lodge “True Friend- 
ship,’’ No. 218, E.C., and a member 
of Lodge ‘ * Industry and Persever- 
ance,” No. 109, E.C. The latter 
was founded in A.D. 1716 and is 
the second and oldest lodge under 
the District Grand Lodge of Bengal ; 
the former was, constituted in A.D. 
1772 and is the third oldest in order 
of precedence. Mr. Murray is also 
a member of the Royal Arch, Mark, 
and Rose Croix, degrees as well as a 
Knight Templar and a Knight of 
Malta. 

Count S, DUNIN DE SOULI- 
GOSTOSKWY is Inspector in 
India for the Societe de 1 ’ Industrie 
de Napthe et du Commerce : A. 
Mantacheff & Company, Producers 
and Refiners of Kerosene Oil, with 
branches at Bombay and Karachi. 
He was born in Russia, educated in 



Count S. D. De Squligostoskwy. 


Austria, and subsequently followed 
Mercantile pursuits in the Caucasus 
and Asia Minor. He joined his 
present Company about 1806, coming 
out to India in 1899 as Manager 
for the Bombay branch, and in 
1902 was appointed -Inspector for 
India. . 
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The TAJ MAHAL PALACE 
HOTEL, Bombay. — Splendidly 
situated overlooking the famous 
harbour of Western India the ‘‘Taj 


upon two and a quarter acres of land, 
of which three-quarters of an acre are 
actually built upor. The premises 
comprise four hundred rooms 


in suites and single rooms. The 
gi*ound floor being entirely devoted 
to business establisliments. Here 
are the administrative offices of the 
hotel management and also special 
Post, Telegraph and Railway booking 
offices for the convenience of visitors. 
Here also are situated the Bar and 
Billiard Rooms, and tlie rest of this 
section is occupied by shops in which 
every requisite likely to be of use 
to travellers can be bought. For 
the convenience of residents three 
electric lifts are provided by which 
to reach the upper floors. The first 
floor is given up to the residential 
features of the establishment. A 
wide and deep verandah runs the 
whole length of one side of the build- 
ing containing a ‘winter' garden and 
lounge, standing over the entrance 
porch and facing the courtyard. This 
is a graceful structure of steel, filled 
with rich coloured glass. A second 
spacious verandah is situated on the 
east side, from which a fine view of 
the beautiful Bombay Harbour may 
be enjoyed. Between the two veran- 
dahs is the grand dining room with 
accommodation for some 300 guests. 
This great apartment is decorated 
in the Moorish style, and furnished 



Taj Mahai. Hotel, Exterior View. 


Mahal Hotel ' ’ has established a 
well-deserved reputation with tra- 
vellers as one of the leading hotels of 
the world. Before the Parsee mag- 
nate Mr. J. N. Tata conceived the 
project of providing Bombay with a 
first class hotel, India could "boast of 
no such establishment as could com- 
pare with those of other leading 
countries, Compaiisons even with 
the hotels of the small neighbouring 
island of Ceylon were very much to 
the disadvantage of India. Mr. Tata 
had the genius to see that such 
an establishment could be carried 
on with success, and the result was 
the “Taj Mahal Hotel," complete 
in every detail that travellers are 
accustomed to find in the best estab- 
lishihents of Europe and America. 

The hotel buildings form a fine 
specimen of architecture, quadrang- 
ular in form, surmounted by a 
noble dome 240 feet in height, the 
supports of which spring clear and 
uninterrupted from the ground floor 
and carry the grand staircase from 
floor to roof. The buildings stand 

49 



Taj, Mahal, Hotel, Drawing Room. 


$ 9 ^ 

with the requisite number of small 
dining tables to enable guests to 
enjoy their meals in comfort. The 
east verandah leads to the Reading 
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department, with the sldll of the 
chefs in charge, has given the Taj 
Mahal Hotel a deservedly high reput- 
ation for cookery. The Hotel is 


provided in every comer with elec- 
tric lights and fans. There is a 
Laundry on the premises. The ser- 
vice is of the finest, being con- 
ducted by an European staff, assisted 
by Goanese waiters and domestics, 
than whom there are no finer ser- 
vants in the world. The charges 
are suited to all conditions of tra- 
vellers. The millionaire can get 
his money’s worth, and the ordi- 
nary bird of passage k well provided 
for " at extremely moderate rates. 




Taj Mahal Hotel, Dining Room 


Room, well furnished with literature. 
Thence to the Moorish Room, and to 
the Ladies Drawing Room — a bright 
and dainty apartment. There is also 
upon this floor a Writing Room and 
a Private Dining Room where par- 
ties can be accommodated. The 
whole design of the floors is aimed 
at securing free ventilation and cool- 
ness. In the upper floors are situ- 
ated the sleeping rooms, and the 
family suites in which it is possible 
to secure the utmost privacy. 

For, those who prqter Anglo- 
Indian arrangemeiits, certain sets of , 
rooms .are proyided with senarate 
bath-room accommodation attached. 

, to them, for the rest there are com- . 
; plefq ranges of highly modern bath-^ 

' rooms available. In accordance with 
the most iip-to-date ideas, of con- 
j?tmction, the kitchens ate situated on' ' 

, .t&; roof ;pf the, and are : 
oyer by Maitr^/Talandficr 
(frpi^Vthe : Carlton' Hotel, London/, 

. ■ 



/: Taj Mahal Hotel, Veranoah.;: : 
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Messrs. SMITH RODWELL & for the purpose of opening busi- the taking over from Messrs. 
Co., Contractors and Railway ness on his own account. He took Buckle & Co., of the North Wes- 
Agents. Head Office, Bareilly. This into partnership with him, Mr. E. tern Railway and Oudh and 
firm was established in the year 1892 H. Rodwell who had been for many Rohilkand Railway Agencies atMus- 



Breaking Railway Ballast. 



Baling Foddek. 


by Mr. .W, A. Smith who resigned years an Assistant ini the same soorie, Dehra and Chakrata. Messrs, 
a partnership in the L. C. division division of Messrs. Bum & Co. The Smith Rodwell & Co. then extended 
of Messrs, Burn & Co., Calcutta, first operation of tlie new firm was their buaness by taking over the 
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working of the Rohilkand and Ku- 
maon Railway Agencies at Naini 
Tal, Ranikliet and Almora, The 
firm subsequently secured con- 
tracts for railway ballast from the 
Bengal and 


well & Co. are carting contractors 
for the Government Transport 
and Supply Department and Military 
W 0 r k s Department, ' They run 
tonga services from Dehra to 


Chakrata, Kotedwara to Laiis- 
downe, and Naini Tal Brewery to 
Ranikhet. They also carry the 
Mails from Dehra to Mussoorie by 
their tonga service. They are now ^ 
working Rail- 


North-W e s t- 
ern Railwa^:^, 
the Eastern 
Bengal State 
Railway and 
the East In- 
dian Railway 
in Bengal, 
which they 
are still work- 
ing, all the ■ 
ballast being 
machine bro- 
ken. Since 
the opening 
of the Dehra 
Railway tlieiv 
North West- 
ern Railway 
Agencies have 
been closed, 
as all goods 
come by the 
Oudh and Ro- 
hilkhand Rail- 
way. Messrs. 
Smith Rod- 



Messrs. Smith Rodwell & Co.’s Tonga Service. 


way agencies 
at Mussoorie, 
Chakrata and 
Lansclowne 
for the Oudh 
dc Rohilkand 
Railway, and 
at Naini Tal, 
Ranikhet and 
Almora for 
the R 0 h i 1 - 
kand & Ku- 
maon Rail- 
way. Besides 
these enter- 
prises, Messrs. 
Smith Rod- 
well & Co. 
own large 
grass farms, 
and supply 
the Govern- 
ment Trans- 
port Depart- 
ment with 
baled fodder. 


The late Mr. JAMSETJI N. 
TATA was descended from a stock 
of Zoroastrians who left Persia and 
took refuge in Surat in the 7th 
Century to escape the oppression of 
the Mahomed an Conquerors. 
For 200 years they lived a life of 
absolute security, and it was only 
after they had tasted of the fruits 
of' British rule and protection that 
the Parsees put forward those ex- 
cellent attributes of energy and 
industry and acquired for them- 
selves the wealth and influence 
they are worthy of and now rightly 
enjoy. Mr. Tata Was brought over 
to Bombay at the age of 13 by 
his father from Naosari, where he 
was. born in 1839. After his early 
school days he was placed in the 
Elphinstone College at, the age of 16 
and completed in that Institution , 
a four , years' course of study prior 
to entering :his father's office, The 
seeds, of his successful future were 
here sown, and that the harvest has 
; plentHul ' iht /industrial and 
jpf ogresa 0 f ^ Bombay 


Mr. Tata's first move in connec- 
tion with commercial enterprise 
was a visit to China in 1859 which 
resulted in the founding of the firm 
of Messrs. Tata& Co„ with branches 
in Japan, Hongkong, and Shang- 
hai and later on at Paris and New 
York, Four years were spent in 
the land of the Celestial, and Mr. 
Tata returned to Bombay in 1863. 
Next came the desire to establish 
an. Indian Bank in London, and he 
went over to England with this ob- 
ject in in 1865. A financial 

crash m Bombay, however, pre- 
vented the accomplishment of this 
progress, and Mr. Tata remained in 
England for two years, adding to 
his store of business knowledge. 
On his return to India, the family 
fortune lost Jn the financial crisis, 
Mr. Tata and his father obtained 
contracts in connection with the 
Abyssinian War which they turned 
to good account ahd fully recouped 
the heavy loss they had sustained. 
With the Reclamation of Back Bay, 
an enterprise which proved sue-; 
cessfiil^ Mr* Tata devoted himself 


to the Mill Industry with very satis- 
factory results, the Empress and 
the Swadeshi Mills bearing witness 
to his capacity as a great captain 
of industry and trade. Mr. Tata 
set a good example to employers 
of labour in his kindly regard for 
those who look to him for their 
daily sustenance. Speaking at the 
opening of a new spinning shed at 
the Nagpore Mills, a department 
which worked 74,924 spindles and 
1,384 looms, he referred to a small 
pension scheme which had been 
introduced in connection with that 
Mill *Tor our workpeople who are 
entitled to a small increase of pay 
after 25 years’' , service and to a 
maximum pension of Rs. 5 a 
month after 30 years' service.” 

A remarkable episode in Mr. 
Tata's career is the firm stand he 
made in the matter of reduction 
of freight rates for yam exports 
from Bombay to China and Japan, 
It was a struggle between Mr. Tata 
and the Nippon Yusen KaishaJ 
Steamship Company oh one side 
and m the other the Peninsular 


and Oriental Steam Navigation, 
The Austrian Lloyd^s, and the 
Italian Rubbatino Company com- 
bined, The Kaiser-i-Hind thus de- 
scribed the situation : 

• The Nippon Yusen contracted 
with the Cotton Spinners Union 
who carry cotton and yarn at Rs. 13 
per ton against theP, &. O. Rs. 17, 
whereupon the latter reduced their 
rate to the nominal siim of first 
Rs. 2 and subsequently to Re. i 
per ton, charges which they later 
on raised again on a par with those 
of their rival. 

“ Mr. Tata was a keen educationist 
and a disciple of higher education ; 
he generously endowed a fund which 
enables youths of all castes to go to 
England for purposes of study, and 
which has been productive of great 
good. His Research University 
schemeis so well known that it would 
be superfluous to refer to it at length. 
Suffice it to say that the Institution 
will be a lasting monument to his 
great skill and attainments, and the 
landmark of the magnanimity of a 
man who expended his talents to 
the full sterling value for the 
benefits of the country at large.’’ 

" India lost, a truly patriotic man 
who used the means that the coun- 
try had given him for the country’s 
good, and the Parsee community a 
man who raised its already high 
name among other communities 
still higher ; one who was its great 
ornament and strength, its prcdsi- 
dium et duke dicusP 

It is the irony of fate that 
Mr. Tata should have died jiist when 
one of the noblest of his enter- 
prises, and one in which he ever 
betrayed the keenest interest, should 
be rapidly approaching , comple- 
tion. The Taj Mahal Hotel whose 
lofty dome and splendid facade 
dominate the harbour, is the crea- 
tion of Mr. Tata’s fertile brain; 
the solid magnificence with which 
it has been executed in every 
part is the fruit of his own far- 
sighted liberality. We should en- 
tirely misread Sir. Tata’s character 
if we concluded that the Hotel was 
to him a mere commercial venture. 
A. widely travelled man, and a man 
of: cultiva'ted taste, he. could not fail 
to be impressed with the extra- 
ordinary deficiencies of the Indian 
hoid system,,, in Bombay no less 
tfiah in /every other part of the 
country; He that elsewhere 
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hotels filled a very important part in 
the amenities of social life, and that 
more particular!)^ in the complex 
society of the feast they played 
a role which no other institution 
could fill. So he determined that 
Bombay should have a hotel second 
to none east of Suez, and that it 
should set an example which should 
react throughout India in removing 
one of the greatest hindrances to 
agreeable travel in this country, 
So he had the plans of his hotel 
drawn with the sole purpose of 
securing an entirely worthy building ; 
he spared no expense in the raising 
of the magnificent superstructure ; 
he equipped it with the latest modern 
appliances in the way of electric 
light, fans, lifts, and cold storage 



Th$ late Mr. J. N. Tata. 


apparatus ; and he placed at the 
head of it a ' ' maitre d’ hotel ’ ’ of 
European reputation. This , he did 
without looking for any immediate 
financial return; but content that 
he should be able ■ to regard his 
handiwork from every point and 
find it good, that he should give 
his city something, fully worthy of 
its architectural magnificence and 
its unique position as the gateway 
of India. For interest upon the 
huge Slim , he embarked . in the 
enterprise, he was well content to 
wait. In none of his adventures 
was Mr. Tata’s largeness of mind 
and wise liberality ^more conspicu- 
ous th^in this, the creation of his 
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old age ; he has endowed the city 
with a hotel which will make the 
stranger linger within its gates, 
and which wdll prove of incalcu- 
lable advantage to the dweller in 
the Presidency. There is something 
peculiarly saddening in the coinci- 
dence that the fixing of the key- 
stone of the noble dome should 
have preceded by only a few days 
the death of the man who inspired 
it. ” 

' ’ In the later eighties Mr. Tata 
had an important share in experi- 
ments carriv^d on in the Central 
Provinces in smelting iron ore with 
local coal. He was not, however, 
to set his hand to the plough and 
then turn back. Undeterred by 
official indifference and circumlocu- 
tion he kept the project in mind, 
and referred to scientific experts 
some of the practical difficulties 
encountered by him, On the occa- 
sion of one of his recent visits to 
England, he mentioned the project 
in the course of conversation to 
Lord George Hamilton. The interest 
of the then Secretary of State was 
at once aroused, and he pressed 
Mr. Tata to take it up vigorously, 
and urged him to be mindful of the 
patriotic obligation he was under, 
as the most enterprising of Indian 
business men, to contribute in 
every way possible to the indus- 
trial development of the country. 
On returning to India Mr. Tata 
found that the obstruction or 
indifference of the secretariats had 
been replaced by not merely a readi- 
ness, but an eagerness to assist. 
He confidently believed that when 
the industry " was organized, the 
Central Provinces would take rank 
as possessing the most valuable 
iron deposits in the world. It was 
estimated that on a capital of about 
a crore of rupees, an outturn of 300 
tons of steel daily could be secured 
under the most unfavourable cir- 
cumstances, and a much larger 
quantity, if possible difficulties 
were overcome. Mr. Tata ako took, 
steps to revive in the Chanda district 
of the Central Provinces the work- 
ing of copper mines believed to 
have , been abandoned a thousand 
years bince. No time was too -pre- 
cious, no cost too great in his 
eyes to ' be spent in investigating 
thoroughly,, and frpm all possible 
points of view, the conditions neces- 
sary to make-, a project succe^ful,; 
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and he has already spent a lakh and 
a haif of rupees in proving his con- 
cessions in the Central Provinces.” 

Messrs. T. M. THADDEUS & CO., 
Produce Brokers, Calcutta. This 
house of business was established in 



Mr. T. M. Thaddeus. 

the year 1883, by Mr. Thaddeus 
Mesrope Thaddeus, in whose hands 
the management since remained. 
The firm is one of the oldest 
produce brokers in Calcutta and 
has been eminently successful, hav- 
ing one of the largest jute broking 
businesses at present carried on in 
India. Mr. Thaddeus is of Arme- 
nian parentage and was born in 
Calcutta. He is the son of the late 
Mr. Mesrope Thaddeus who came to 
Calcutta in the year 1832, and 
established himself as a merchant. 
Mr. T. M. Thaddeus began his busi- 
ness career as an Assistant in a Cal- 
cutta Mercantile firm at the age of 
16, and received, a thorough train- 
ing in mercantile practice. He 
then joined Messrs. A. Bv Shekleton 
& Po., who, were freight., brokers in 
a large way^and was in the manage- 
m^t of , their jute,de|partment for 
about three,years. . Uponthe death 
of Mr., Shekleton he started business 
on bis pwh, accouht, , but on the 
failure of . the Oriental • Bank his, 
wa^ jeopardised and he was 

‘'^^'^feluneture, he was' 


liamson of the firm of Messrs. Fin- 
lay, Muir & Co., and the late Mr. 
R. Steel of Messrs. R. Steel & Co. 
Mr. Thaddeus* connection with 
these firms has been continued 
for over 20 years. Mr. Thaddeus 
devotes his whole time to his 
business and is also the owner of 
considerable property in Calcutta. 
He married Miss Lizzie Arrakiel, 
niece of the Hon. Sir C. P, Chater 
of Hong-Kong, and has three 
daughters and a son. 

Messrs. THOMSON, LEHZEN & 
Co., Ld., Merchants, Calcutta. — 
This firm was established in the 
year 1888 by Mr. J. H. Thomson 
(who had previously had many 
years* experience in the Calcutta 
market as a broker in hides and 
skins) in partnership with Messrs. 
E, F. W. Lehzen and George Foster 
to carry on business in the export 
of hides and skins, a commodity 
which is particularly plentiful in 
India. Messrs. Thomson, Lehzen 
& Co. soon attained a leading 
position in this line of business and 
after seventeen years* successful 
working it was decided to convert 
the concern into a Limited Lia- 
bility Company, which was accord- 
ingly carried out in the year 1905. 
The business of the Company is 
at present carried on by Messrs. 
0 . Andersen & W. H. Thomson at 
Calcutta, and H. Barske at Ham- 
burg, The Company does a very 
large export business in hides and 
skins with manufacturers through- 
out Europe and America. There 
are Branches at Cawnpore and 
Dacca, and the supplies or goods 
which they handle are drawn from 
all parts of India. Their large 
godowns and stores are situated 
in the Suburbs and are capable 
of storing great quantities of their 
commodities waiting for shipment. 
The Company is also large shippers 
, of shellac and other products of 
India. There are over 1,000 oper- 
atives in the employ of the Com- 
pany whose work is directed by a 
staff of eight Europeans. The 
Calcutta partners are both tho- 
roughly conversant wi th their line of 
business, having many years* experi- 
ence behind them, 

Mes^s. TURNER, MORRISON 
& Co., Bombay. The partners in 
the firm are Messrs. A. M. Turner, 


C. E. Smyth, J. M. G. Prophit and 
W. K. Dowding. The firm have 
branches in London and Liverpool 
(Messrs. Turner & Co. the corres- 
ponding firms), Calcutta, head office 
for India, Bombay and Chittagong. 

Previous to 1887 Messrs. Turner, 
Morrison & Co. had no firm in 
Bombay, and the Calcutta Office 
merely kept a representative to 
look after the interests of the 
Asiatic Steam Navigation Company, 
Limited, of which they are the 
Managing Agents. In 1887 the 
late Mr, G. H. Morrison of Messrs. 
Turner & Co., Liverpool, came out 
to India and opened a Branch Office 
in Bombay, the late Mr. R.C. Lees, 
who was brought across from the 
Calcutta Office, being appointed the 
first Manager of the new firm. Be- 
sides acting as Agents for the Asiatic 
Steam Navigation Company ^ the 
firm do a large chartering business 
fixing steamers to Europe, the Far 
East, and for country employment. 
They also do a fairly large trade in 
coal, sugar, etc. The present Mana- 
ger is Mr. J. S. Wardlaw Milne, who 
was appointed in 1902. He repre- 
sents the firm in the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce. They are 
Agents for the Cossipore Sugar 
Works, the Asiatic Steam Naviga- 
tion Company, Limited, the Retrie- 
ver Flotilla Company, Limited, 
the Shalimar Works, Limited., the 
Shalimar Paint, Colour and Varnish 
Company, Limited, and Lodna Col- 
liery Company, Limited. They are 
also Agents for the Gourepore Com- 
pany, Limited, the Thames and 
Mersey Marine Insurance Company, 
Limited, the Australian Alliance 
Assurance Co., and City of Glasgow 
Life Assurance Company, 

Messrs, N. J. VALETTA & CO., 
Jute Brokers, Calcutta. This firm was 
established in the year 1874 by Mr. 
Nicholas John Valetta, who carried 
it on alone for eleven years till in 
the year 1885, he was joined in 
partnership by his brother Mr. C. 
J. Valetta, and the two brothers 
have carried it on together ever 
since. The brothers Valetta are 
also interested in the firm of Zeffo 
& Co., with Mr. J. M. Rododanachi, 
as agent of the Union Insurance 
Co. of Paris ; and freight brokers, 
Messrs. Valetta & Co, are agents 
for the Chitpore Hydraulic Press- 
ing Co., Ld. 
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Nicholas John Valetta, senior 
partner of Valetta & Co,, is a Greek 
by nationality and came from the 
Island of Syra close to the mainland 



Mr. N. J. Valetta. 


of his native country. In 1865, he 
came to Calcutta and settled as one 
of the resident managers of Argenti 
Sechiari & Co,, Merchants. This 
firm went into liquidation on the 
death of the principal partner in 
London, when Mr. Valetta started 
on his own account. Mr. Valetta 
and his brother, Mr. C. J. Valetta, 
are the sons of the late Dr. John N. 
Valetta, ll.d., Cambridge, D.C.L., 
London. He was a member of the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce, 
and served many years ago on the 
Committee of the Chamber and on 
the Boards of various Companies. 
Both brothers Valetta were edu- 
cated in Greece. 

Mr, TRIBHOVANDAS VUR- 
JEVANDAS, J.p.jof Bombay, Hon- 
orary Presidency Magistrate; Direc- 
tor of the Bank of Bombay ; Director 
of the Ripon Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Limited, the Colaba Land and 
Mill Company, Limited, and of 
the Emperor Edward Spinning and 
Manufacturing Coihpany, Limited; 
President of the Arya Sudhar- 
modaya Sabha and the Javerilal 
Umiashankar Yajnik Bhuleswar 
Library ; Member of the Bombay 
Presidency Association and forrnerly 
a member of the Branch, Royal, 


Asiatic Society ; Trustee of the late 
Jagannath Shunkershet Charitable 
Dispensary, the Bombay Native Dis- 
pensary and several other charitable 
institutions ; also headman of the 
Kapol Bania Community of Bombay 
for several years. Mr. Tribhovandas, 
the eldest son of the well-known 
Bombay citizen, the late Mr. Vurje- 
vandas Madhowdas, was born in 
Bombay on the 22nd day of March 
1848. He belongs to the Rupji 
Dhun ji family, one of the few historic 
and distinguished families which 
marked Bombay by their opulence 
and enterprise so far back as the 
seventeenth century. His ancestors 
came from Ghogla, in Kathiawar, to 
settle in Bombay more than two 
hundred years ago. The early educa- 
tion of Mr. Tribhovandas was carried 
on in his vernacular Gujarati, but 
later he attended the Elphinstone 
High School, which he left in 1869 
with excellent command of English, 
His business training was acquired in 
the employ of Messrs. W. & A, Gra- 
ham & Co., Merchants of Bombay, 
in the piece-goods department of 
that firm, where he gained the high 
esteem of its different heads, includ- 
ing Sir Frank Forbes Adam, kt., 
C.I.E., until recently President of the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce. 
Mr. Tribhovandas has always been 
prominent in charitable and religious 
works affecting his own and other 
communities. As far back as 1875, 
with the object of diffusing religious 
knowledge amongst Hindus, he es- 
tablished the ‘‘Arya Sudharmodaya 
Sabha,’ ’ of which he is now the Pre- 
sident. For the promotion of this 
institution the services of the famous 
and learned Pandit Gatoolalaji of 
Bombay were secured. The services 
of this learned man were so highly 
satisfactory, that three years later 
Mr. Tribhovandas convened a meet- 
ing of influential Hindu gentlemen, 
to consider the tiest mode of publicly 
recognizing the disinterested labours 
of the learned Pandit, with the result 
that a fund was raised, which admit- 
ted of a presentation of Rs. 8,000 
with an address to the Pandit, a 
balance of Rs. 10,000 being invested 
in Bombay Port Trust bonds for his 
benefit. In prompting this fund, 
Mr. Tribhovandas showed a true 
desire to afford public encourage- 
ment to the cause of education. In 
1888 Mr. Tribhovandas was ap- 
pointed a Justice of the Peace by 


Government. On the retirement 
in 1883 of his uncle, Seth Gopaldas 
Madhovdas, Mr. Tribhovandas wa.s 
unanimously appointed one of the 
headmen of the Kapol Bania commu- 
nity of Bombay, and was at the same 
time presented with an addressof 
honour. This position he retained 
till 1905, when he resigned. In 1878, 
Mr. Tribhovandas was elected a 
Councillor of the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation, and was re-elected from 
time to time to this, office till his re- 
tirement in 1898. During this period 
of 18 yeai'S he keenly watched the 
interests of the rate-payers. In 1881, 
Mr. Tribhovandas bec^e.a member 
of the firm of Messis.; Vurjeyandas 
Madhowdas & Co., and' in 1893 .the 
nanie of , the ‘ firm was, changed to 
Messrs. Vurjevandas Madhowd^-s & 
Sons. In 1884, Mr. Tribhovandas es- 
tablished a charitable fund called the 
Kapol Nirashirt Fund, for’ the main- 
tenance and education of destitute 
membeirs-of Ms community. To this 
fund he , ‘contributed a large sum of 
money, and under his fostering care 
it has now reached .a total of about 
Rs. 30,000. Mr.’ Tribhovandas has 
frequently acted as Honorary Secre- 
tary and Treasurer to funds raised for 
the recognition of the public services 



rendered by distinguished Bombay 
citizens, such as the late Sir Dinsha 
Maneckji Petit, Bart. ; Mr. Blaney, 
etc,, etc., and also to the tnemoz 
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rial in honour of the late Maharaja of 
Bhavnagar. In 1893, at a meeting 
presided over by Lord Harris, then 
Governor of Bombay, Mr. Tribho- 
vandas was elected a Joint Honorary 
Secretary to a fund raised for the 
relief of the sufferers in the Bombay 
riots. In 1897, Mr. Tribhovandas 
founded an institution to the mem- 
ory of his revered father, the late 
Seth Vurjevandas Madhowdas, in 
aid of the higher education of poor 
and deserving members of the Kapol 
Bania community. The funds of 
the institution known as the Seth 
Vurjevandas Madhowdas Kapol 
boarding school, under his judicious 
management, have now augmented 
to about Rs. 60,000. 

In 1905, the Government of Bom- 
bay was pleased to appoint Mr. 
Tribhovandas, Honorary Presidency 
Magistrate. 

The late Hon'ble Mr. NOWROS- 
JEE NUSSERWANJEE WADIA 
was born in 1849, a member of a not- 
able family of Bombay ship-builders, 
who during the i8th .and 19th 
centuries; cbhstriictad for the East 
In^a Compatiy iiid fox Govern- 
ment no fewer than ves- 

sels. 'At eleven years of age Mr. 
Nowrosjee went .to England and 
began school life at Liverpool under 
Drs. Leedam and Carter, He 
passed first class in the Cambridge 
local examinations, receiving the 
degree of Associate of Arts, and 
" retumM to Bombay, in 1866. 

, The infant: mill Jnd’u^^ Bombay 
was, at that time, receiving a 
great impetus through the Ameri- 
cajni Civil, WaXi, and Mr. N. N. 
Wadia , joined' his father at the 
Royal (how the Dinshaw Petit) 
Mills, and soon afterwards became 
manager of the Albert Mill. He 
.next devoted his attention to 
paper, designing and constructing 
. the machinery for its manufacture 
himself, -but labour difficulties 
ibade it , advisable to . abandon 
the, project, and, he became, an 
; 'l^hgineey in the Locomotive Depart- 
' ment of, the, Sind, Punjab, and 
J>dhi Railway,. , Shortly afterwards 
vaccideht , : . 0 c c, u r r e d 


local engineers that the advice of 
experts was sought. These 
supported Mr. Wadia’s views, 
on which Sir Dinshaw Petit per- 
suaded him to accept, in 1874, 
sole charge of the mills. Under 
his charge the mills prospered so 
abundantly that from time to time 
others were added, till they formed 
a large group, and in 18^5 he 
started a cotton spinning mill of 
which Nowrosjee Wadia & Sons 
became agents, and followed this up 
with the Century Mills, which com- 
bined spinning and weaving. A few 
years later he established a dyeing 
factory at Mahim. Mr. Wadia *s high 
reputation as an engineer was greatly 
enhanced by his designing and 
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erecting one of the largest engines 
in the world at the Manockjee 
Petit Mills at Tardeo, a work 
which has amply justified itself 
and been extensively copied. Mr. 
Wadia was elected an Associate 
Member of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers and a Member of the 
Institute of Mechanical Engineers. 
He represented the Millowhers^ 
Association, of which he was 
, Deputy. .Chairman, ai the Interna- 
tional Congress of Hygiene, and 
was one 01 a deputation ^nt to 
Calcutta in 1896 to; wait upon 
Sir James Wesfiand, the Finance 
Minister; ito objections to’ th 


Cotton Duties Bill, which had just 
been introduced. 

Of the 80 mills in the island of 
Bombay, employing 80,000 hands, 
it is said that Mr. Wadia was 
connected directly or indirectly with 
at least a third. He took a 
leading part in the foundation of 
the Victoria Jubilee Technical Ins- 
titute, of which he was Honorary 
Secretary up to the time of his 
death, and it was largely owing to 
his efforts that the scheme for an 
Industrial Museum at Poona 
was successfully carried out. As 
Chairman of the Committee of 
Management, he did his utmost to 
improve the condition of the 
primary schools in Bombay, and by 
subscribing liberally towards the 
prizes at the annual Bombay Art 
Exhibition he encouraged a higher 
branch of education. In recogni- 
tion of his public services he was 
elected a Justice of the Peace and 
made a Companion of the Indian 
Empire. Lord Reay appointed him a 
Member of the Governor’s Council, 
and on the expiry of the usual 
term of two years he was re- 
nominated by . Lord Harris, and 
again appointed in, 1893 by Lord 
Sandhurst, thus retaining his seat 
for a period of eight consecutive 
years. 

He was a trustee of the Parsi 
Panchayat. and ol the Sir Jamsetji 
Jijibhai Benevolent Institution, a 
promoter of the Parsi Death Fund, , 
and, with the help of Mr. Framji 
Dinshaw Petit, was instrumental in 
launching a scheme for the housing 
of poor Parsis. From 1896 plague 
and famine relief occupied his ear- 
nest attention, and he obtained 
sanction to maintain a fever hos- 
pital from the funds of the 
Punchayat, besides .which he per- 
sonally provided free dispensaries at 
Bombay and Khandall. He alssisted 
in founding and managing the Leper 
Asylum at Bombay, and his gener- 
osity, Supplemented by that of his 
widow, has. provided the recently 
completed Wadia Home for Nurses 
in connection, with, the J, J. 
Hospital, ' ' 

' It was no , doubt the exactions 
of his many interests in. life, .which 
finally broke ddwn Mr: Wadia’s ■ 
health, ' and on .medical advice he 
sought rest and health in England. 
A, year’s sojourn there eSected no 
improvement however, and: he , died 





